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As  required  by  the  Act  of  1837,  c.  241,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion proceed,  in  this  their  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  to  lay 
before  the  IiCgislature  the  record  of  their  operations  and  observa- 
tions during  the  past  year. 

The  Board  continue  to  find  cause  of  congratulation  in  the 
steady  progress  of  improvement  manifest  in  our  system  and  prac- 
tice of  Common  School  Education.  This  progress  evinces  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  system,  and  the 
unabated  attachment  of  the  people  to  this  safeguard  of  their  civil 
and  religious  institutions.  The  education  of  all  the  children  of 
the  State  at  the  public  expense,  is  the  leading  idea  of  our  Com- 
mon School  system.  The  Board  perceive  no  symptoms  of  dis- 
trust or  of  diminished  zeal  in  carrying  forward  this  necessary 
work  —  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  Failure  or  fal- 
tering here  would  be  an  alarming  sign  of  the  decay  of  the 
vital  energy  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  work,  though  ad- 
vanced from  its  condition  in  former  years,  still  needs  the  com- 
bined force  of  wisdom  and  energy  to  carry  it  on.  Even  in 
Massachusetts,  twenty  thousand  adult  persons  are  found  unable 
to  read  and  write.  Of  these,  eighteen  hundred  are  Ameri- 
cans; many  of  the  remainder  are  newly  arrived  immigrants. 
Though  these  constitute  but  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, yet  the  existence  of  such  a  mass  of  ignorance,  showing  us 
where  the  great  danger  to  our  free  institutions  lies,  calls  for  wise 
and  earnest  measures  for  its  removal. 

Evidence  will  be  afforded,  we  think,  from  the  various  Reports 
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and  Returns  herewith  presented,  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  progress.  A  high  point  has  been  reached ;  but  only  to  in- 
spire us  with  hope  and  courage  to  press  onward.  Never  before, 
was  there  a  more  earnest  demand  for  united  and  vigorous  action 
to  secure  enlarged  success  in  our  Common  Schools.  Its  continued 
advancement  is  imposed  upon  us  as  a  necessity  of  our  condition  ; 
and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  require  no  arguments  to  strength- 
en their  conviction,  that  the  best  hopes  of  humanity  are  identi- 
fied with  a  generous  and  enlightened  support  of  the  cause  of 
universal  education. 

As  the  practical  working  of  our  system  is  examined,  deficiencies 
are  manifest  in  the  means  employed.  The  system  itself  needs, 
at  present,  no  modification.  It  attracts  the  admiration  of 
surrounding  states  and  nations,  and  needs  only  to  be  vigorously 
managed  to  secure  incalculable  advantages.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  find  individuals,  in  the  varied  relations  which  the  system 
recognizes,  who  can  act  always  with  skill  and  efficiency  sufficient 
Xo  meet  its  high  demands.  To  accomplish  its  best  results,  it  is 
essential  that  the  people  of  the  towns  should  carefully  select  for 
the  responsible  duties  of  its  direction  and  management,  such 
individuals  only  as  can  understand  and  apply  its  provisions.  It 
is  the  people's  system,  and  its  complete  success  depends  upon  the 
vigilance  with  which  they  require  its  faithful  administration  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted. 

The  Normal  School-house  at  Framingham  has  been  completed, 
and  was  dedicated  •n  the  fifteenth  instant,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience,  who  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  school.  An  address  was  read  by  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  which  is  ordered  to  be  printed  and  appended 
to  this  Report.  The  report  of  the  building  committee  is  also  here- 
with presented,  to  which  the  Board  refer  for  a  description  of  the 
house  and  a  detailed  account  of  its  cost.  By  reason  of  the  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  building  materials  and  labor,  and  other  con- 
siderations stated  in  the  report  of  the  commit tee,it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  an  additional  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense  already 
incurred  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  house,  and  necessary 
to  be  incurred  in  grading  and  fencing  the  grounds.  The  Board 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  house  of  inferior  accommoda- 
tions would  not  have  answered  well  the  purpose  for  which  this 
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intended,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  erected.  They  agree 
with  the  committee,  in  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
be  found  to  be  thoroughly  built,  commodious,  and  well  adapted 
to  its  object.  They  recommend  to  the  Legislature  to  make  an 
additional  appropriation,  to  the  amount  stated  as  necessary  by 
the  building  committee. 

The  Board,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  on  the 
18th   day   of  April  last,  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  pro- 
posals and   examine  sites  for  a  new   State  Normal  School  in 
Essex  County,  established   by  the  Legislative  Resolve  of  April 
16th,  1853.     The  committee  received  proposals  from,  and  ex- 
amined sites  in,  Salem,  North  Andover,  Groveland,  and  Chel- 
sea;  and  reported  the   result  to  the  Board  at  its  semi-annual 
meeting   on  June  2d,   1853.     The  Board,  after  a  careful  and 
impartial   examination   of  the  claims   of  the  several   localities, 
decided  on  Salem  as  the  most  accessible,  nearly  central  as  to 
population,   and   offering  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils  by  its  schools,  and  its  literary  and  scientific  advantages, 
surpassed  by  those  of  few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.     The 
city  of  Salem  presents  to  the  State,  as  a  site  for  the  Normal 
School,  a  convenient,  retired,  and  healthy  situation,  of  sufficient 
extent  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  neighborhood  where  good  board 
ctn  easily  be  procured  for  the  members  of  the  school.     The 
title  of  the  land,  about  one-third  of  an  acre,  will  be  secured  by 
deed  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  soon  as  the  Common  Council  of 
Salem  shall  have  arranged  the  boundaries,  ^  as  to  make  the  lot 
the  most  eligible  for  all  concerned.     Meanwhile  a  brick  edifice, 
67  feet  square,  is  building  under  contract  of  the  city  of  Salem 
with  the  committee  of  erection  appointed  by  the  Board.     The 
city  agreed  to  receive  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Legislature, 
and  with  it  erect  and  furnish  such  a  building  as  would  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  according  to  a  plan  which 
they   themselves  prescribed.     This   sum  they  are  not  to  receive 
until  the  building  is  completed  and  approved,  and  the  land  con- 
veyed to  the  Commonwealth.     The  edifice  is  to  be  a  substantial 
structure,  and  its  internal  arrangements  will  be  well  adapted  to  tlie 
use  of  the  school.     It  will  be  of  two  stories,  the  lower  twelve 
feet  high,  and  the  upper,  sixteen  feet.     The   second  story  will 
have  a  school-hall  designed  to  seat  120  pupils,  four  recitation 
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rooms,  and  two  smaller  rooms.  The  lower  story  will  contain  a 
large  lecture-room,  a  room  for  chemical  apparatus,  one  for  philo- 
'  sophical  apparatus,  and  four  other  rooms,  to  be  used  for  a  library, 
recitation-rooms,  &c.  The  building  may  be  completed  by  the 
first  of  June.  After  the  erection  of  the  building,  it  will  need 
suitable  apparatus  and  a  library. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  in  providing  for  the  education 
and  training  of  young  men  for  the  office  of  principal  teacher  in 
the  High  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  establishing  forty- 
eight  State  Scholarships  in  the  colleges  of  Massachusetts, 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  $  100  per  annum  to  each,  was  cordially 
responded  to  by  the  Board.  They  at  once  made  provision  for  dis- 
tricting the  State,  as  contemplated  in  the  Act  referred  to,  and  the 
Secretary,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  issued  a  circular  to 
school  committees  and  others,  giving  the  requisite  information, 
A  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  designated,  will  be  held  by 
the  Board,  at  their  room  in  Boston,  in  January,  1854,  the  earliest 
period  named  in  the  Act,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  will  give  the  school  committees  notice  of  the 
formation  and  classification  of  the  Districts,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  entitled  to  present  candidates  for  scholarsh'ps, 
i^ccording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Resolve  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  30,  1853,  granting 
aid  to  pupils  in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  was  duly  considered 
by  the  Board,  and  a  plan  adopted  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
This  plan  was  published  in  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  already 
referred  to,  and  was  thus  made  known  to  each  town  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Board  so  to  arrange 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  to 
this  object,  as  to  secure  the  best  results  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

The  first  distribution  of  aid  under  the  Resolve  was  made 
in  the  last  autumn  term.  It  is  dispensed  to  those  pupils  who 
exhibit  to  the  Board  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  possessing  the 
character,  habits  of  application,  and.  capacity,  requisite  for  becom- 
ing successful  teachers,  and  of  being  without  the  means  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Normal 
Schools. 

While  many  details  will  be  found  relative   to  each  Normal 
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School   in   the  Yisitors'   Report,  the  Board  deem  it  advisible 
to  note  some  particulars  iQ  relation  to  each  school. 

The  Normal  School,  late  at  West  Newton,  but  now  transferred 
to  Framingham,  is  the  first  in  order  of  existence.  The  exam- 
inations of  this  school  at  the  close  of  the  graduating  terms, 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
female  mind  to  master  the  most  difficult  subjects  likely  to  be 
introduced  in  the  instruction  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State. 

This  school  had  been  established  fourteen  years,  last  July. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  connected  with 

it  during  that  time  is      . 813 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is        .         .         .         .  698 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  before  the  term  of  con- 
nection was  extended  to  four  years  —  a  period  of 

eleven  years,  (217  of  them  from  Boston,)  is     .        .  456 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  since — three  years,  is  .  142 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  from  Massachusetts,  is        .  739 

"              "                           "      other  States,  is     .        s  74 

"              *'                graduates  from  Massachusetts,  is   .  638 

"              "                        «           "     other  States,  is      .  65 

"              "                        "        deceased,  is          .         .  60 
"              "                towns  in  Massachusetts  that  have 

been  represented  in  this  institution,  is    .         .         •  127 

The  Normal  School  at  Westfield  was  originally  established  at 
Barre,  in  September,  1^39.  During  the  last  seven  years,  since 
Mr.  Rowe's  connection  with  the  school,  there  have  been  637 
papils — 171  males,  and  3G6  females.  These  have  come  from 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  towns,  and  eleven  different 
counties.  Not  far  from  95  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have  taught ; 
sickness  and  death  have  prevented  the  rest,  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
from  teaching.  About  forty  within  the  last  seven  years  have 
taught  in  other  States,  but  most  of  these  had  taught  previously 
in  Massachusetts. 

Several  important  fcpairs  and  improvements  are  needed  in 
connection  with  the  premises  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
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Westfield.  The  expense  of  these  improvements  cannot  be  met 
by  any  means  now  at  the  command  of  the  Board.  The  Boaid, 
therefore,  recommend  an  additional  appropriation  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  defray  this  expense. 

The  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  the  third  in  order  of  time, 
having  been  commenced  Sept.  9,  1840,  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  satisfactorily  accomplishing  its  important  work  in  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers.  An  entire  change  has  taken  place  in  its 
board  of  instruction,  owing  to  the  voluntary  but  regretted  resign 
nation  of  the  former  teachers.  A  change  in  the  commencement 
of  the  last  term,  not  sufficiently  advertised,  occasioned  the  ad- 
mission of  an  unusually  small  number  of  pupils.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  who  entered  the  school  from  its  commencement 
till  November  8,  1853,  is  854  —  360  males,  and  494  females.  Of 
these,  534  remained  the  prescribed  number  of  terms  or  more,  and 
graduated.  Four  hundred  and  ten  of  the  graduates  are  known 
to  have  become  teachers.  Of  those  who  remained  less  than  a 
year,  108  arc  known  to  have  become  teachers. 

The  several  Principals  of  the  Normal  Schools  state  that  the 
applications  to  them  for  teachers  are  much  more  numerous  than 
they  can  supply.  The  increase  of  compensation,  on  an  average, 
for  teachers  from  the  Westfield  and  Bridgewater  Schools,  for 
the  seven  years  past,  is  about  sixty  per  cent.  The  average  of 
compensation  for  teachers  from  the  late  West  Newton  School,  is 
now  double  the  amount  allowed  them  four  years  since. 

Two  agents  are  employed  by  the  Board.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Daniel  Leach,  has  been  active  in  his  duties  during  the  whole  of 
the  past  year.  The  results  of  his  observations  will  be  found  in 
the  Secretary's  Report.  During  the  time  of  his  agency  —  two 
years  and  five  months  —  he  has  visited  more  than  one  thousand 
schools  of  various  grades,  in  more  than  three  hundred  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  made  many  observations  in  regard  to 
the  construction  and  condition  of  school-houses,  the  teaching  and 
government  of  the  schools,  and  the  action  of  the  towns  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  The  other  agent,  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  Jr.,  has 
but  recently  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  appointment. 

Teachers'  Institutes  hav<)  been  held  during  the  year,  as  usual. 
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and  have  continued  to  exert  an  elevating  influence  on  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  teachers.  An  efficient  corps  of  in- 
structors has  been  permanently  connected  with  the  Institutes,  and 
they  serve  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  to  accomplish 
their  great  design,  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools. 
The  Teachers'  Associations,  having  in  view  an  object  similar  to 
that  of  the  Institutes,  seek  to  effect  that  object  in  their  own  in- 
dependent sphere.  The  Board  are  happy  to  recognize  the  preva- 
lence of  a  fraternal  spirit  between  these  similar  agencies. 

As  an  indication  of  progress  in  the  education  of  teachers,  the 
Board  would  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  establishment,  within  two 
years  past,  of  two  Normal  Schools,  having  no  connection,  how- 
erer,  with  those  established  by  the  State.  One  of  these  is  the 
City  Normal  School,  in  Boston,  and  the  other,  the  New  England 
Normal  Institute,  at  Lancaster. 

The  operation  of  the  Truant  Law  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
Aose  towns  which  have  adopted  it,  is  gratifying.  In  the  city  of 
Boston,  where,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  hundreds 
of  children  were  in  the  streets  or  upon  the  wharves  during  school 
boors,  very  few  cases  of  truancy  now  occur.  Three  officers  are 
employed  in  this  service  by  the  city,  but,  at  the  present  rate  of 
improvement,  it  is  thought  that  one  officer  will  soon  be  sufficient. 
Several  other  towns  and  cities  have  applied  the  law  with  similar 
favorable  results. 

The  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  on  the  1st  of 

December,  1853,  amounted  to,  .  .  .  $1,220,238.11 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  it  was    .         .         .         951,424.12 


Increase  during  the  year, $268,813.99 

This  large  increase  of  the  fund  during  the  past  year  arises 
from  the  sale  of  all  the  Commonwealth's  interest  in  lands  in 
Maiile  to  that  State.     This  source  of  increase  is  now  exhausted. 

The  fund  is  invested  as  follows  :  — 

Notes  and  mortgages,  at  6  per  cent.,  .  .  .  $151,673.52 
County,  City,  and  Town  Scrip,  6  per  cent.,  .  257,300.00 
Notes  and  collateral,  at  6  per  cent.,     .         .         .  27,000.00 
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Railroad  Stock,  at  7  per  cent.,    •        .         .         .  82,100.00 

Railroad  Scrip,  at  6  per  cent.,     ....  260,000.00 

Massachusetts  Scrip,  at  6  per  cent,     .         .         .  14,797.72 

Maine  Scrip,  at  6  per  cent.,         ....  125,000.00 

Eastern  Land  notes,  at  6  per  cent.,      .         .         .  185,577.81 

Eastern  Lahd  notes,  interest  after  ten  years,         .  6,000.00 

Cash  on  hand, 110,789.06 


$1,220,238.11 

To  this  should  be  added  the  value  of  its  rights  in  the  Western 
Railroad  Loan  Sinking  Fund,  on  account  of  its  821  shares  in  the 
stock  of  that  railroad,  which,  at  $24  per  share,  is  $29,704,  not  at 
present  available. 

The  limit  fixed  by  law  which  this  fund  is  allowed  to  reach,  is 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  resource  for  its 
increase  in  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  Maine,  having  been  exhausted, 
the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  some  new  source  of  increase  should 
be  provided.  The  late  Convention  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  great  unanimity  adopted  an  amendment  for  its  enlarge- 
ment to  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  making  it  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  its  enlargement  to  that  amount ; 
a  measure  as  to  the  propriety  of  which  this  Board  accord  with 
the  Convention.  The  means  of  such  an  increase  may  be  found 
in  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Western  Railroad 
Loan  Sinking  Fund,  on  account  of  its  ten  thousand  shares  in  the 
stock  of  that  road.  This,  now,  is  valued  by  the  auditor  at  $24 
per  share,  or  $240,000  ;  and  by  the  year  1870,  when  the  loan  is 
payable,  will,  according  to  the  statements  of  that  officer,  amount 
to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  par  value  of 
the  stock,  will  give  to  the  Commonwealth,  at  that  time,  nearly 
two  millions  of  productive  property  in  that  corporation,  not 
appropriated  to  any  specific  object.  It  seems  to  the  Board  not 
difficult  to  make  arrangements,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  by 
which  the  School  Fund  may  be  gradually  increased  to  the  limit 
above-mentioned,  and  yet  have  a  large  sum  to  be  devoted  to 
other  objects.  If  this  were  done,  the  income  of  one-half,  three- 
fourths,  or  such  part  of  the  fund  as  the  Legislature  should  deter- 
mine, might  be  distributed  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law 
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for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  other  charges  and  appro- 
priations for  educational  purposes  might  be  paid  from  the  income 
of  the  remainder,  instead  of  being  paid  from  the  principal  of  the 
fand,  as  they  are  under  the  existing  provisions  of  law.  This 
Board  would  be  cautious  in  recommending  to  the  Legislature  any 
measure  of  finance,  though  for  an  object  specially  connected 
vith  the  department  of  education,  and  suggest  this  only  as  what 
•eems  to  them  an  obvious  mode  of  increasing  this  fund  to  (he 
limit  now  fixed  by  law,  or  to  the  enlarged  limit  above  named,  if 
that  should  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

The  sums  drawn  from  the  School  Fund  from  January  1st 
to  December  1st,  1853,  for  various  educational  purposes  other 
than  the  distribution  for  the  support  of  schools,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Salary  of  Secretary, 
Salary  of  Clerk, 

Expenses  of  Secretary,    . 

''         of  Board  of  Education, 


u 


•f  Committee  to  Visit  Schools, 


P^id  Samuel  Coolidge  for  printing,  . 
ftud  White  &  Potter,  " 

Teachers^  Institutes, 

County  Teachers'  Associations, 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 

Normal  School-house,  Framingham, 
Normal  Schools,  •  •  •  . 
Normal  Pupils,        .... 


$2,200  00 
1,200  00 


84  66 

89  64 

136  83 

702  00 
1,676  67 

$3,400  00 


310  02 


2,278  67 


3,676  00 

360  00 

160  Op 

6,000  00 

8,700  00 

300  00 

4,176  00 


15,000  00 


New  Kngland  School  of  Design  for  Women,    760  00 
Heteoi^logical  Instruments,     .        .        .       617  34 


Dictionaries,    .         .        .        . 
Agents  of  Board  of  Education, 


1,267  34 

164  00 

1,651  76 


Total, 


$28,146  69 
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The  principal  of  the  Todd  Fund  now  amounts  to  $11,900. 
The  income  of  this  fund  is  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  support  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  for  such  objects  as  are  not  provided  for  by 
the  regular  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature,  it  having  been 
the  intention  of  the  donor  not  to  relieve  the  State  of  any  part  of  its 
usual  contribution  to  this  object,  but  to  enlarge  the  range  of  in- 
struction in  these  schools.  The  entire  income  of  the  fund  has 
not  been  used  during  the  past  year,  but  will  be  fully  appropriated 
during  the  ensuing  year  for  instruction  in  music,  musical  instru- 
ments, Professor  Guyot's  lectures  on  geography,  Professor  Aga&- 
ciz's  lectures,  and  other  objects. 

Great  good  has  been  effected,  the  Board  believe,  by  their  prac- 
tice, for  three  years  past,  of  issuing  Educational  Tracts,  in  a  cheap 
form,  to  be  distributed  liberally  in  the  Commonwealth.  These 
have  been  made  up  from  the  Secretary's  Report. 

The  Abstracts  of  School  Committees'  Reports,  and  of  School 
Returns,  published  herewith  as  usual,  together  with  the  various 
Graduated  Tables,  constitute  a  valuable  repository  of  facts,  care- 
fully  collected  and  arranged,  from  which  may  bo  inferred  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  onr  Common  Schools.  The  Board 
vould  call  the  special  attention  of  legislators  and  of  citizens  in 
general,  to  these  important  sources  of  information. 

JOHN  H.  CLIFFORD. 
E.  HUNTINGTON. 
THOS.  KINNICUTT. 
EMERSON  DAYIS. 
GEORGE  B.  EMERSON. 
MARE  HOPKINS. 
EDWARD  OTHEMAN. 
ISAAC  DAVIS. 
ALEX.  H.  YINTON. 
GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL. 
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Rfori  of  the  Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  School  ^at  Bridge* 

water. 

DuriDg  the  past  year,  an  entire  change  of  teachers  has  occurred 

in  the  school.     Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  first  Principal,  whose  ser- 

nces  began  September  9th,  1840,  was  compelled,  in  consequence 

of  greatly  impaired  health,  to  resign  the  post,  which  he  had  so 

honorably  filled,  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  June  28th,  1853. 

For  some  time  this  result  had  been  feared  by  the  Board,  as  he 

had  been  obliged  more  than  once  to  suspend  his  labors.     The 

executive  committee,  after  much  inquiry,  invited  Mr.  Marshal 

Conant,  then  residmg  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  to  take  charge 

of  it  during   the   last  term.     Mr.  Conant   had  been  favorably 

named  by  the  late  Principal,  and  his  practical  knowledge  and 

long  experience  in  educational  and  scientific  pursuits,  gave  good 

guaranty  of  success.     The  Visitors  are  happy  to  say  that  they 

ire  not  disappointed.     Mr.  Conant  is  continued  in  charge  up  to 

(he  present  time,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  regard 

to  bis  appointment. 

Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  Jr.,  who  for  nearly  five  years,  fulfilled| 
with  great  efficiency,  the  duties  of  assistant  teacher,  was  elected 
Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in  Salem,  and  left  our  ser-* 
vice  to  enter  that  office,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty-eighth  term,  or 
January  6th,  1853.  Mr.  Albert  G.  Boyden,  already  a  valuable 
assistant  teacher,  succeeded  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  post  at  the  Nor^ 
mal  School. 

Mr.  Edwards,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Board  to 
become  one  of  their  agents,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Boyden,  as 
Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  Mr.  Boyden  remained  at 
Bridgewater  till  the  close  of  the  last  term,  when  he  resigned  his 
situation,  and  removed  to  Salem,  having  been  teacher  at  the 
Normal  School,  with  marked  success,  from  August  7th,  1850,  to 
November  8th,  1853.  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Hewitt  now  occupies  the 
place  vacated  by  Mr.  Boyden  at  the  Normal  School.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  and  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  in 
January  last,  when  Mr.  Edwards  left.  He  has  proved  himself  a 
vorthy  and  capable  officer. 
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The  removal  of  Mr.  Boyden  rendered  it  necessary  to  select 
another  assistant  teacher.  After  much  consultation,  it  was 
thought  best  to  obtain  a  competent  female  teacher.  The  friends 
of  the  measure  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  teacher  would  be,  in  every  respect,  salutary. 
After  numerous  inquiries,  and  visits  to  several  schools,  the  choice 
of  the  Visitors,  Secretary,  and  Principal  was  united  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Wyman,  of  Ashby,  Mass.,  who  had  acquired 
a  reputation  for  excellence  as  a  teacher  wherever  she  had  been 
employed.  She  entered  upon  her  duties  at  Bridgewater  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  term. 

The  effect  of  so  great  and  frequent  change  of  teachers,  is 
usually  unfavorable.  And  yet  these  changes  were  entirely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Board.  In  the  case  of  the  assistant 
teachers,  the  Board  had  no  means  of  retaining  them,  by  offering 
an  increase  of  salary.  No  alternative  is  left  to  the  Board  in  such 
a  case.  And  we  must  expect  that  higher  emolument  elsewhere, 
if  not  a  higher  position,  will  still  offer  successful  attraction. 

As  the  present  teachers  become  accustomed  to  work  together, 
and  have  opportunity  to  make  their  own  impression  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  school,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  pass  unharmed 
through  the  ordeal  of  change,  &nd  take  an  advanced  position  in 
the  career  of  improvement. 
*  One  or  more  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  Secretary,  have 
attended  the  examinations  of  the  entering  and  graduating  classes 
during  the  year.  These  examinations  evinced  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  instructors,  to  maintain  as  high 
a  standard  as  usual  in  the  qualifications  for  admission  and  gradua- 
tion. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  school,  there  have  been  40 
terms.  These  terms  were  14  weeks  each  in  length,  except  two 
which  were  22  weeks  each,  and  embraced  the  period  from  August 
4th,  1852,  to  June  28th,  1853.  This  change  was  abandoned  after 
a  year's  trial,  and  the  terms  resumed  their  original  limits. 

Previous  to  August  5th,  1846,  pupils  were  required  to  remain 
only  two  terms;  since  that  time  they  have  been  required  to  re- 
main three  consecutive  terms,  with  the  privilege  of  continuing 
longer  if  they  choose.  The  number  of  pupils  in  connection  with 
the  school  during  the  former  period,  from  September  9th,  1840, 
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to  August  5th,  1846,  including  19  terms,  was  405  — 197  males, 
and  208  females.  The  average  number  of  each  entering  class 
vas  21.31 ;  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  each  term  was  48. 
During  the  second  period,  or  since  August  5th,  1846,  embracing 
21  terms,  and  extending  to  the  close  of  the  last  term,  November 
8th,  1853,  there  were  in  the  school  449  pupils  —  163  males,  and 
286  females.  The  average  number  of  each  entering  class  was 
21.37;  the  average  number  of  pupils  each  term,  64.61. 

Of  the  pupils  who  entered  the  school  during  the  first  period :  — 


II 


II 


Remained  one  year  or  more,  (graduates,)  . 

Remained  less  than  one  year,  (non-graduates,)  . 

Graduates  known  to  have  become  teachers, 

known  not  to  have  become  teachers, 
unreported, 

Non-graduates  known  to  have  become  teachers. 

Entered,  but  remained  only  a  few  days,     . 

Entered,  but  remained  only  one  term,  or  nearly  one 

Number  of  deaths  known  to  have  taken  place,  . 

Number  of  marriages  known  to  have  taken  place, 


term. 


Number  fronn 

i  Plymouth  County, 

Massachusetts, 

It 

u 

Bristol 

11 

tt 

it 

It 

Norfolk 

tt 

tt 

it 

It 

Suffolk 

tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

Middlesex 

tt 

tt 

n 

tt 

Worcester 

tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

Essex 

It 

tt 

H 

tt 

Barnstable 

tt 

tt 

U 

tt 

Hampshire 

It 

It 

li 

tt 

Franklin 

tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

Dukes 

(1 

tt 

<l 

tt 

Rhode  Island 

7            • 

.         1         . 

<i 

tt 

New  Hampsli 

lire, 

*         .         * 

u 

tt 

"Varmfxnt 

186 

219 

168 

8 

10 

101 

16 

88 

39 

123 

•190 

72 

62 

16 

17 

9 

8 

5 

2 

2 

1 

384 
6 
6 
1 


*  Ftom  Bridgewater,  alraady  mcUded  in  Pljnunith  Coonty,  it. 
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Number  from  Maine,         • 4 

"         "      Connecticut, 3 

a        a     New  York, 2 

405 

Of  the  pupils  who  entered  during  the  second  period,  i.  e,^  from 
August  5th,  1846,  to  November  8tb,  1853 :  — 

Remained  one  year  or  more,  (graduates,)  ....  348 

Remained  less  than  one  year,  (non-graduates,)  .        ,         .101 

Number  of  graduates  known  to  hare  become  teachers,        .  242 

'^       of  graduates  known  not  to  have  become  teachers,  d 

^^       of  graduates  about  whose  teaching  information  is 

wanting,* •  80 

Nwnber  of  non-graduates  known  to  have  taught,        .         •  7 

^<       of  pupils  who  attended  one  term,  or  less,       .         .  22 
^^      of  pupils  who  attended  three  terms,  or  beyond  the 

prescribed  limit, 98 

Number  of  known  deaths  among  the  pupils  of  this  period,  8 
^<       of  known  marriages  among  the  pupils  who  entered 

this  period,     ,,,.•••  33 


Number  from  PlynK>uth  County,  Massachusetts, 


.  (( 

i( 

Bristol 

ii 

a 

.  " 

(( 

Norfolk 

a 

ii 

• 

M 

Suffolk 

u 

M 

.    u 

Ci 

Middlesex 

n^ 

(( 

u 

(( 

Worcester 

u 

u 

(( 

Nantucket 

(( 

((■ 

il 

(( 

Barnstable 

n 

a 

It 

(i 

Essex 

ii 

»i 

ii 

(( 

Hampden 

ii 

a^ 

(f 

ii 

Franklin 

ii 

it 

ii 

Rhode  Island, 

9 

.    ii 

< 

ii 

New  Hampshire, . 

• 

t91 
70 
63 
20 
47 
69 
2a 
19 
12 
I 
1 

403 
12 
15 


*  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  recent  connection  of  the  Principal. 

t  I^Iufflber  ttom  Bridgen^ater  slreadf  iadiidcd  in  PlyouKitk  Cosnty,  40. 
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Number  from  Maine, 

Vermont,  . 
Connecticut, 
New  York, . 
Maryland,    . 


it 
it 

« 


u 
II 
If 

u 


11 

3 
3 
1 
1 

449 


The  average  number  in  the  entering  class  for  the  last  three 
years  is  27.5.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirty-sixth  term,  December  3d,  1S51,  when 
Che  register  of  names  was  begun,  is  — 


For  the  36th  term, 
"      37th    " 
"      38th     " 
"      39th     " 
"      40th     " 


18.68  years. 
19.44     " 
19.20     « 
18.90     " 
18.80     " 


The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  term 
ending  — 


January  4th,  1853,  is  . 
June  28th,         " 
Nov.  8th,  " 


.  92;  entered, 
.  70;  entered, 
.  64;  entered. 


39 
24 
33 


Of  the  above  class  of  39  entering  pupils,  17  had  previously 
taught.  Of  the  24  entering  pupils,  10  had  been  teachers.  Of 
the  class  of  33  entering  pupils,  14  had  previously  taught. 

Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  terms,  of  22  weeks  each,  for 
one  year  only,  the  close  of  the  terms,  and  the  proper  time  of  the 
graduation  of  the  classes  have  not  coincided  for  three  terms.  A 
class  graduated  near  the  middle  of  each  of  the  long  terms,  and  no 
class  was  ready  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  the  last  term.  Hence, 
only  two  classes  have  graduated  since  the  last  annual  meeting ; 
one,  April  5th,  1853,  consisting  of  15  pupils  —  3  males,  and  12 
females ;  and  one,  June  28th,  1853,  consisting  of  22  members  — 
8  males  and  14  females.  Of  these  37  graduates,  25  arc  known 
to  have  become  teachers. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  contemplated  opening  of  a 
new  Normal  School,  from  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
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the  Bridge  water  School  during  the  year,  but  particularly  from 
want  of  sufficient  advertisement  of  the  change  of  school  terms, 
and  of  the  time  of  examination,  the  number  of  pupils  now  present 
in  the  school  is  not  so  large  as  usual.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  is  51,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Graduating  class,  14;  males  4,  average  age,  21.6  years ;  females 
10,  average  age,  19.4  years. 

Middle  class,  31;  males  16,  average  age,  19.75  years;  females 
16,  average  age,  18.5  years. 

Entering  class,  5;  males  2,  average  age,  19.5  years;  females 
3,  average  age,  17  years. 

Ex-Normal,  1  female. 

Total,  51  —  males,  22 ;  females,  29. 


EDWARD  OTHEMAN,  )  ^.  .. 
ALEX.  H.  VINTON,      5  •'*^'^*- 


Boston,  December  14,  1853. 


Report  of  the   Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  West 

Newton. 

During  the  past  year,  in  April,  Miss  R.  M.  Pennell,  who  had 
been  nearly  four  years  an  assistant  teacher  in  this  school,  and 
had  been  previously  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Wettfield,  resigned  her  place,  that  she  might  engage  in  similar 
pursuits  in  a  new  field  of  labor.  By  Miss  Pennell's  departure 
the  school  sustained  a  severe  loss.  She  united  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  most  desirable  in  a 
teacher ;  and  wherever  she  was,  in  the  service  of  the  State,  exer- 
cised a  refining  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
pupils.  H^r  place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  two  of  the  pupils, 
Miss  Fanny  A.  Parsons,  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Hall,  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  In  September,  Miss  Abby  C.  Gardner,  of 
Warren,  R.  I.,  was  appointed  to  the  place.  Miss  Bridge  resigned 
her  place  as  eissistant  teacher  at  the  close  of  last  term,  November 
30.     Her  place  is  not  yet  filled. 

The  statistics  of  this  school^  for  the  year  past,  are  as  follows :  — 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school,  is  98 
"               "                    "      admitted,  —  there  was  only 

one  class  admitted  this  year  —  is     .         .         .         .  23 
The  whole  number  of  graduates,  is       ...        .  28 
"               "              dismissed  on  account  of  illness,  or  a 
want  of  qualities  deemed  essential  in  the  manage- 
ment and  instruction  of  schools,  is  .         .         .         .  16 
The  average  age  of  the  whole  school  is,  (years,)  .         .  19^ 
The  number  who  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in 

teaching,  before  becoming  pupils  here,  is        .         .  41 

The  number  of  towns  represented,  is     ...         .  39 

"         "            counties        "                ....  10 

Middlesex  County  has  sent  33  ;  Suffolk,  13  ;  Worcester,  11 ; 
Essex,  9;  Norfolk,  8;  Barnstable,  5;  Hampden,  1;  Plymouth, 
1  ;  Bristol,  1 ;  Hampshire,  1. 

Maine,  3  ;  New  Hampshire,  5  ;  Vermont,  2 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ; 
Connecticut,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  Tennessee,  1 ;  Ireland,  1. 

We  believe  this  is  what  every  Normal  School  should  be,  a  pro- 
fessional school,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  best  influ- 
ence is  constantly  exerted  by  the  Principal  and  his  assistants,  upon 
the  character  of  the  pupils  as  individuals,  and  especially  as  respon- 
sible teachers.  Excellent  instruction  is  given ;  the  most  approved 
modes  of  teaching  are  exemplified  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
school ;  and,  what  is  even  better,  by  the  self-denying  devotion 
of  the  teachers,  models  are  presented  of  what  a  teacher  should 
be,  in  faithful  daily  preparation,  in  zeal  and  enlightened  skill  in 
teaching,  and  in  kind  and  affectionate  sympathy,  combined  with 
high  and  severe  requirements  from  the  pupils. 

For  the  Visitors, 

GEO.  B.  EMERSON. 
Boston,  Dec.  16,  1853. 
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Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield. 

The  female  assistant  in  this  school,  Miss  Jane  E.  Avery,  died 
November  1,  having  been  unable  to  perform  any  service  for  six 
months  previous  to  her  decease.  She  had  been  connected  with 
the  school,  either  as  a  pupil  or  teacher,  most  of  the  time  for  nine 
years.  Her  place  is  supplied  by  Miss  Melissa  A.  Woodbury,  o^ 
Charlton,  who  had  been  a  pupNl  in  the  school. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  who  was  the  male  assistant  at  the  lasl 
annual  meeting,  still  continues,  and  is  engaged  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  number  of  students  that  entered  the  school  the  last  year 
was  63,  and  the  number  that  j&nished  the  time  required,  was  63. 
The  number  of  students  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Winter  Term, 51 

Summer    " 60  • 

Pall  " 72 

The  number  who  received  aid  from  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  last  Legislature  for  those  at  a  distance,  and  who  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  their  expenses,  was  nine,  and  the  sum  paid  them 
was  $135. 

Hereafter,  those  who  receive  aid  are  required  to  attend  the 
school  three  consecutive  terms ;  hitherto  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  teach  after  attending  two  terms,  and  attend  the  third 
as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  meet  the  expense. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  keep  those  who  attend  this  school,  in 
consequence  of  the  defectiveness  of  their  early  education,  most 
of  the  time  upon  those  brandies  that  are  taught  in  the  District 
Schools.  Most  of  them  study  Algebra,  a  few  Geometry,  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy,  and  Latin.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  Drawing  and  Music. 

The  Principal,  daily,  at  nearly  every  recitation,  throws  out 
hints  upon  the  modes  of  teaching,  or  upon  some  topic  relative  to 
the  management  of  a  school.  Part  of  the  time  on  Saturday  is 
occupied  by  some  of  the  pupils  in  instructing  their  fellow  stu- 
dents in  an  elementary  lesson,  and  the  manner  of  doing  which  is 
then  criticised  by  the  school  and  the  Principal.     Lessons    are 
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sometimes  recited  from  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
During  the  second  and  third  terms  the  pupils  teach  more  or  less 
in  the  Model  School. 

Many  of  the  pupils  attend  the  school  longer  than  they  are  re- 
quired to  do,  and  very  few  fail  of  staying  the  full  time. 

It  is  believed  that  nearly  all  teach  more  or  less,  and  a  large 
proportioii  of  them  with  good  success. 

The  building  needs  painting,  the  yard  needs  to  be  filled  with 
trees,  but  more  than  all,  the  house  ought  to  be  heated  by  a  fur- 
nace. We  have  no  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  these  improve- 
ments. 

E.  DAVIS. 

M.  HOPKINS. 
Boston,  Dec.  16,  1863. 


Building  Commiitee^s  Report, 

^^     •  

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  erect  a 

School-house  in  the  town  of  Pramingham,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Normal  School  heretofore  established  in  West 
Newton,  submit  their  Report. 

By  resolves  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
A.  D.  1852,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and 
building,  and  the  necessary  appurtenances  and  apparatus  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Normal  School  established  at  West 
Newton,  to  be  expended  for  that  purpose,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  authorized  to  purchase  and 
receive  grants  of  land  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in 
suitable  quantity  for  the  site  of  said  building,  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  said  school,  and  was  directed,  before  selecting  the  site, 
to  receive  propositions  from  towns  or  individuals,  in  aid  of  the 
object  of  the  resolves,  and  afterwards  to  make  such  selection  as 
would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve  the  interests,  and  accom- 
modate the  wants  of  the  school. 

Following   the  directions  given  in  the   resolves,  the   Board 
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selected  a  site  in  the  town  of  Pramingham,  several  of  the 
citizens  of  that  town  having  offered  to  the  Board  an  eligible  lot, 
and  the  town  itself  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars towards  the  erection  of  the  building,  both  upon  the  condition 
that  the  school  should  be  established  there  ;  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad  Company  having  also  contributed  the  further 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  object. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  for  the  erection 
of  the  school-house  upon  the  site  selected,  with  authority  to  pro- 
cure plans,  make  contracts,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  object.  They  were  instructed  before  they  proceeded 
to  make  any  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  "  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  title  for  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  land  proposed 
to  be  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  people  of  Pramingham,  and 
also  to  require  to  be  secured  to  their  satisfaction,  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  proposed  to  be  given  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  the  building." 

The  committee  procured  for  the  Commonwealth  a  satisfactory 
title  to  the  site  which  had  been  offered,  upon  condition  that  a 
school-house  for  the  accommodation  of  one  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  should  be  erected  upon  it  within  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  the  deeds,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
A.  D.  1852.  They  also  received  from  the  town  of  Praming- 
ham, in  a  deposit  to  (heir  credit  in  the  Pramingham  Bank,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1853,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  contributed  by  the  town,  and  an  authority 
from  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  to  draw  on 
their  treasurer  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  whenever  it 
should  be  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  building. 

The  lot  contains  four  and  three-quarters  acres  of  land,  situated 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  central  village  of  the  town,  on  the  south- 
western slope  of  a  hill  of  gentle  declivity,  protected  on  the  north    ■ 
by  a  grove  of  forest  trees,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  surround-    ■ 
ing  country,  of  wide  extent  and  great  beauty.     The  neighboring 
village  is  retired  and  quiet,  containing  three  churches  of  different    - 
denominations,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  afford    1 
homes  for  the  pupils,  while  the  character  of  the  people,  owing  to 
the  absence   of  large  manufacturing  establishments,  to  the  pre- 
dominance  of  moral  pursuits,  and  the  residence  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  many  gentlemen  who  have  either  retired  from  business, 
Of  pursue  it  in  the  city,  at  a  distance  from  their  dwellings,  is  cal- 
culated to  exercise  a  favoraWe  influence  upon  the  young  ladies 
who  will  compose  the  school. 

Having  oflered  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
plan  and  drawings  of  a  school-house  of  the  required  character,  to  be 
built  of  brick,  the  committee  accepted  those  oflered  by  Alexander 
R.  Esty,  Esq.,  architect,  of  Boston,  and  having  advertised  for  pro- 
posals for  erecting  the  building,  they  found  the  terms  of  all  the 
competitors  so  much  higher  than  their  means  would  allow  them  to 
accept,  that  they  abandoned  the  project  of  a  brick  building,  and 
deteroiined  to  substitute  one  of  wood,  of  the  same  general  plan  of 
construction,  a  perspective  drawing  of  which,  with  plans  of  the 
interior  arrangement,  accompanies  this  Report.     The  building  is 
in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  sixty  feet  square,^  two  stories 
high,  with  an  entrance  arcade  of  the  same  height  thirty-two  feet 
ill  length  and  fourteen  in   width.     The  first  story  is  finished 
ten   feet    six   inches   in  height,  containing   entrance   halls   and 
stair-cases,  a  commodious  lecture-room,  which  can  also  be  used 
as  a  recitation-room,  an  apparatus-room  adjoining  the   latter,  a 
large    recitation-room,  a  dressing-room,   with    rooms   adjoining, 
containing  water-closets  and  other  conveniences.     The  second, 
or  principal  story,  is  finished  seventeen  feet  high,  and  is  reached 
by  two  wide  stair-cases,  with  two  entrances  to  the  school-room, 
which    measures  fifty-seven   feet  by  thirty-six  feet  six  inches, 
and   has   accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils, 
which  may  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  a  recita- 
tion-room, a  library,  and  the  PrincipaPs  room  adjoining.     The 
three  last  mentioned  rooms  are  finished  eight  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  over  them  is  a  large  recitation-room,  and  a  room  for 
the  water  cistern  and  storage.     The  entire  interior  of  the  two 
ttories   is  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar,  and  ventilated  in  a 
manner  which  it  is  believed  will  ensure  a  circulation  of  pure  air 
at  all  times. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  entered  into 
^  I  vith  Messrs.  Lamb  &  Foster,  experienced  builders  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.     This  being  the 
Vowest  terms  oflered,  yet  not  including  the  finishing  of  the  recita- 
tioQ-room  last  above  mentioned,  and  the  storage-room,  which  it 
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was  proposed  to  leave  unfinished,  nor  the  furnaces,  the  water 
apparatus  and  water-closets,  the  window-blinds,  the  furniture,  the 
fences,  nor  the  grading  and  earth  work  upon  the  lot.  These 
were  the  most  favorable  terms  to  be  obtained,  though  there  was 
considerable  competition  for  the  contract,  and  your  committee,  in 
consideration  of  the  impossibility  of  completing  the  whole  work 
without  a  very  considerable  outlay  beyond  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  would  have  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  recommended 
to  the  Board  a  suspension  of  proceedings,  and  an  application  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  further  appropriation,  were  it  not  that  a 
delay  would  thereby  have  been  occasioned  which  would  ma- 
terially have  increased  the  expense,  large  as  it  already  was,  the 
season  for  making  such  contracts,  to  be  completed  within  the 
year,  and  for  procuring  the  necessary  materials,  being  already  far 
advanced.  Moreover,  by  accepting  the  proposition  of  the  town 
of  Framingham,  and  receiving  its  contribution,  which  it  had 
already  raised  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  obligation  to  proceed,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
expectation  of  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  determined  to  proceedj 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  an  application  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session,  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  extra  expen- 
diture which  they  should  find  it  necessary  to  incur. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  builders  engaged  to  complete 
the  house  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  November  last.  It  was  ready 
for  occupation,  though  not  entirely  completed,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December  instant,  when  the  school  was  removed  to  it,  that 
being  the  commencement  of  its  winter  term. 

The  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the  erection 
of  the  building,  is  as  follows  :  — 

• 

The  appropriation  by  the  Legislature,       .         .         .  $6,000.00 

Contribution  of  the  town  of  Framingham,  .  .  2,500.00 
Contribution  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 

Company, .  2,000.00 

Received  for  sale  of  old  furniture,  &c.,  at  the  West 

Newton  School-house, 250.00 

Total, $10,750.00 
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The  amount  of  expenditure  incurred,  or  necessary 
to  be  incurred,  is  as  follows :  — 

Messrs.  Lamb  &  Foster's  contract, .         .  $10,000.00 

Messrs.  Lamb  &  Foster,  extra  work,  in- 
cluding finishing  two  rooms  not  in- 
cluded in  contract,  estimated  at  .         .      1,000.00 

A.  R.  Esty,  Architect,     ....         700.00 

Plomber's  bills  for  work  on  water-closets, 
cistern  pipes,  &c.,        ....         700.00 

Wood,  iron,  and  tin  work,  on  water  ap- 
paratus,        162.51 

Bills  for  grading  on  lot,  drains,  &c.,         .         506.94 

Bill  for  furnaces,  &c,,      ....         67400 

Foroitnre  for  school-room,  library,  mas- 
ter's-room,  apparatus-room,  recitation- 
rooms,  Scc.f 1,025.00 

Additional  furniture,  to  be  procured,  estir 
mated  at 200.00 

Blinds  for  windows,        ....         160.00 

Fences  around  lot,  additional  grading, 
&c.,  estimated  at  ....         600.00 

iDcidentals, 231.56 


16,760.00 

#5,000.00 

Making  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  means  of  $5,000.  This 
excess  has  been  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  increase  of 
the  price  of  building  materials  and  labor,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  architect  and  contractors,  is  upon  an  average,  twenty  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  April,  1862,  when  the  appropriation  was 
made.  The  remainder  of  the  excess  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done,  the  con- 
venience of  its  arrangements,  and  the  necessary  outlay  for  furni- 
ture. It  seemed  proper  that  the  house  should  possess  some 
degree  of  architectural  beauty,  and  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
built  of  good  materials.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  its  erection,  that  it  should  have  a  large  and  commo- 
dious school-room,  recitation-rooms   in   sufficient   number,  and 
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properly  arranged,  a  convenient  lecture-room  and  apparatus-room, 
a  library,  a  master's  private-room,  pupil's  dressing-room,  &c. ;  that 
it  should  have  a  heating  apparatus  of  sufficient  capacity  to  warm 
the  whole  house ;  that  it  should  have  water  apparatus  and  water- 
closets  within  doors,  the  school  being  exclusively  for  females ; 
that  it  should  be  well  ventilated ;  that  all  the  rooms  should  be 
appropriately  furnished,  and  that  the  furniture,  es|)ecially  that  of 
the  school-room,  should  be  of  the  most  approved  form,  and  made 
of  the  best  materials,  in  a  manner  which  should  preclude  the 
necessity  of  frequent  repairs  or  renewals.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
all  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  considerable  expense  ; 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  it  without  exceeding  the  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  This  the  committee  have  taken 
the  responsibility  of  doing,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
above  stated,  trusting  that  their  reasons  for  doing  so  will  meet 
the  approval  both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Legislature. 

Your  committee  close  this  report  with  the  expression  of  their 
belief,  founded  upon  frequent  personal  inspection  during  its  con- 
struction, that  the  house  will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  built, 
commodious,  well  arranged,  and  well  adapted  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


THOS.  KINNICUTT,  }  ^ 
ISAAC   DAVIS,  J  Comrmltee. 
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properly  arranged,  a  convenient  lectnre-room  and  apparatus-room, 
a  library,  a  master's  private-room,  pupiPs  dressing-room,  &c. ;  that 
it  should  have  a  Iieating  apparatus  of  sullicient  capacity  to  warm 
the  whole  house ;  that  it  should  have  water  apparatus  and  water- 
closets  within  doors,  the  school  being  exclusively  for  females; 
that  it  should  be  well  ventilated ;  that  all  the  rooms  should  be 
appropriately  furnished,  and  that  the  furniture,  especially  that  of 
the  school-room,  should  be  of  the  most  approved  form,  and  mad^ 
of  the  best  materials,  in  a  manner  which  should  preclude  tht; 
necessity  of  frequent  repairs  or  renewals.     It  is  quite  evident  th 
all  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  considerable  expense 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  it  without  exceeding  the  mea 
in  the  Iiands  of  the  committee.     This  the  committee  have  tak 
the  responsibility  of  doing,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  exiet. 
above  stated,  trusting  that  their  reasons  for  doing  so  will  m 
the  approval  both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Legislature. 

Your  committee  close  this  report  with  the  expression  of  tl 
belief,  founded  upon  frequent  personal  inspection  during  its 
struct  ion,  that  the  house  will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  b 
commodious,  well  arranged,  and  well  adapted  to  answer  the 
pose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submittedi 

THOS.  KINNIOUTT, )  ^__ -^ 
ISAAC  DAYIS,  ^t^ammtt 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  EMERSON, 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


DELIVERED  AT  FRAMINGHAM,  DECEMBER  15,  1853. 


We  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this 
house    to   the   work   of   preparing    teachers    for   the   Common 
Schools  of  Massachusetts.     In  doing  this,  we  trust  we  are  devot- 
ing it  to  the  service  of  God  and  man,  and  the  advancement  of 
cnith. 

We  come  here  under  auspicious  circumstances.  We  asked  of 
the  Legislature  the  means  of  building  a  new  house  for  this 
Normal  School.  They  made  us  a  grant  in  the  liberal  spirit 
they  have  always  exhibited  in  whatever  relates  to  Education. 
They  wisely,  we  think,  annexed  to  the  grant  the  provision 
that  the  Board  of  Education  should  not  begin  to  build  till  they 
had  ascertained  what  town  in  this  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth would  value  most  highly  the  privilege  of  having  a  Normal 
School  within  its  limits.  A  noble  emulation  was  excited  among 
the  towns.  Twenty  different  lots  were  offered  in  seven  dif- 
ferent towns.  The  committee  of  the  Board  examined  all  these 
lots,  and  visited,  again  and  again,  the  towns  that  offered  them. 
They  saw  with  admiration  the  public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  Especially  are  they  bound  to  mention 
with  honor  the  offers  made  by  the  people  of  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, —  worthy  of  their  old  patriotic  reputation,  and  particularly 
gratifying  as  showing  how  highly  they  appreciated  an  advantage 
they  had  once  enjoyed ;  as,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Normal 
School  was  first  opened  in  Lexington.  From  among  these  offers, 
th€  Board  selected  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled.  The 
people  of  Framingbam  offered  nearly  five  acres  on  this  gentle 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  EMERSON, 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


DELIVERED  AT  FRAMINGHAM,  DECEMBER  15,  1853, 


We  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this 
house  to  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  Common 
Schools  of  Massachusetts.  In  doing  this,  we  trust  we  are  devot- 
ing it  to  the  service  of  God  and  man,  and  the  advancement  of 
truth. 

We  come  here  under  auspicious  circumstances.  We  asked  of 
the  Legislature  the  means  of  building  a  new  house  for  this 
Normal  School.  They  made  us  a  grant  in  the  liberal  spirit 
they  have  always  exhibited  in  whatever  relates  to  Education. 
They  wisely,  we  think,  annexed  to  the  grant  the  provision 
that  the  Board  of  Education  should  not  begin  to  build  till  they 
had  ascertained  what  town  in  this  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth would  value  most  highly  the  privilege  of  having  a  Normal 
School  within  its  limits.  A  noble  emulation  was  excited  among 
the  towns.  Twenty  different  lots  were  offered  in  seven  dif- 
ferent towns.  The  committee  of  the  Board  examined  all  these 
lots,  and  visited,  again  and  again,  the  towns  that  offered  them. 
They  saw  with  admiration  the  public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  Especially  are  they  bound  to  mention 
with  honor  the  offers  made  by  the  people  of  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, —  worthy  of  their  old  patriotic  reputation,  and  particularly 
gratifying  as  showing  how  highly  they  appreciated  an  advantage 
they  had  once  enjoyed ;  as,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Normal 
School  was  £rst  opened  in  Lexington.  From  among  these  offers, 
the  Board  selected  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled.  The 
people  of  Framingham  offered  nearly  five  acres  on  this  gentle 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  EMERSON, 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


DELIVERED  AT  FRAMINGHAM,  DECEMBER  15,  1853, 


We  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this 
house  to  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  Common 
Schools  of  Massachusetts.  In  doing  this,  we  trust  we  are  devot- 
ing it  to  the  service  of  God  and  man,  and  the  advancement  of 
truth. 

We  come  here  under  auspicious  circumstances.  We  asked  of 
Che  Legislature  the  means  of  building  a  new  house  for  this 
Normal  School.  They  made  us  a  grant  in  the  liberal  spirit 
they  have  always  exhibited  in  whatever  relates  to  Education. 
They  wisely,  we  think,  annexed  to  the  grant  the  provision 
that  the  Board  of  Education  should  not  begin  to  build  till  they 
had  ascertained  what  town  in  this  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth would  value  most  highly  the  privilege  of  having  a  Normal 
School  within  its  limits.  A  noble  emulation  was  excited  among 
the  towns.  Twenty  different  lots  were  offered  in  seven  dif- 
ferent towns.  The  committee  of  the  Board  examined  all  these 
lots,  and  visited,  again  and  again,  the  towns  that  offered  them. 
They  saw  with  admiration  the  public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  Especially  are  they  bound  to  mention 
with  honor  the  offers  made  by  the  people  of  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, —  worthy  of  their  old  patriotic  reputation,  and  particularly 
gratifying  as  showing  how  highly  they  appreciated  an  advantage 
they  had  once  enjoyed;  as,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Normal 
School  was  first  opened  in  Lexington.  From  among  these  offers, 
the  Board  selected  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled.  The 
people  of  Framingham  offered  nearly  five  acres  on  this  gentle 
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was  proposed  to  leave  unfinished,  nor  the  furnaces,  the  wate^ 
apparatus  and  water-closets,  the  window-blinds,  the  furniture,  th^ 
fences,  nor  the  grading  and  earth  work  upon  the  lot.     These 
were  the  most  favorable  terms  to  be  obtained,  though  there  waa 
considerable  competition  for  the  contract,  and  your  committee,  in. 
consideration  of  the  impossibility  of  completing  the  whole  work 
without  a  very  considerable  outlay  beyond  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  would  have  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  recommended 
to  the  Board  a  suspension  of  proceedings,  and  an  application  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  further  appropriation,  were  it  not  that  a 
delay  would  thereby  have  been  occasioned  which  would  ma- 
terially have  increased  the  expense,  large  as  it  already  was,  the 
season  for  making  such  contracts,  to  be  completed  within  the 
year,  and  for  procuring  the  necessary  materials,  being  already  far 
advanced.     Moreover,  by  accepting  the  proposition  of  the  town 
of  Framingham,  and  receiving  its  contribution,  which  it  had 
already  raised  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  obligation  to  proceed,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
expectation   of  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  the   undertaking. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  determined  to  proceed, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  an  application  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session,  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  extra  expen- 
diture which  they  should  find  it  necessary  to  incur. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  builders  engaged  to  complete 
the  house  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  November  last.  It  was  ready 
for  occupation,  though  not  entirely  completed,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December  instant,  when  the  school  was  removed  to  it,  that 
being  the  commencement  of  its  winter  term. 

The  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the  erection 
of  the  building,  is  as  follows  ;  — 

The  appropriation  by  the  Legislature,       .         .         .  $6,000.00 

Contribution  of  the  town  of  Framingham,  .  .  2,500.00 
Contribution  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 

Company, .  2,000.00 

Received  for  sale  of  old  furniture,  &c.,  at  the  West 

Newton  School-house 250.00 

Total, $10,750.00 
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The  amount  of  expenditure  incurred,  or  necessary 
to  be  incurred,  is  as  follows :  — 


Messrs.  Lamb  &  Foster's  contract, . 

Messrs.  Lamb  d&  Foster,  extra  work,  in- 
clading  finishing  two  rooms  not  in- 
cluded in  contract,  estimated  at  . 

L  R.  Esty,  Architect,     . 

Plamber's  bills  for  work  on  water-closets 
cistern  pipes,  d&c, 

Wood,  iron,  and  tin  work,  on  water  ap- 
paratus,      ..... 

Bills  for  grading  on  lot,  drains,  d&c, 

Bill  for  furnaces,  &c., 

Foraiture  for  school-room,  library,  mas- 
ter's-room,  apparatus-room,  recitation- 
rooms,  &4i,j         .         •         •         . 

Additional  furniture,  to  be  procured,  esti 
mated  at 

Blinds  for  windows, 

Fences  around  lot,  additional  grading 
d^c,  estimated  at  .         .         . 

Incidentals,     ..... 


$10,000.00 


1,000.00 
700.00 

700.00 

162.61 
606.94 
674.00 


1,026.00 

200.00 
160.00 

600.00 
231.56 


16,760.00 
$6,000.00 


Making  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  means  of  $5,000.     This 
excess  has  been  occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  increase  of 
the  price  of  building  materials  and  labor,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  architect  and  contractors,  is  upon  an  average,  twenty  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  April,  1852,  when   the  appropriation  was 
made.     The  remainder  of  the  excess  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  done,  the  con- 
venience of  its  arrangements,  and  the  necessary  outlay  for  furni- 
ture.    It  seemed  proper   that    the    house  should   possess   some 
degree  of  architectural  beauty,  and  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
built  of  good  materials.     It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  its  erection,  that  it  should  have  a  large  and  commo- 
dious  school-room,  recitation-rooms   in  sufficient   number,  and 
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properly  arranged,  a  convenient  lecture-room  and  apparatus-room, 
a  library,  a  master's  private-room,  pupil's  dressing-room,  &c. ;  that 
it  should  have  a  heating  apparatus  of  sufficient  capacity  to  warm 
the  whole  house ;  that  it  should  have  water  apparatus  and  water- 
closets  within  doors,  the  school  being  exclusively  for  females ; 
that  it  should  be  well  ventilated ;  that  all  the  rooms  should  be 
appropriately  furnished,  and  that  the  furniture,  esj^cially  that  of 
the  school-room,  should  be  of  the  most  approved  form,  and  made 
of  the  best  materials,  in  a  manner  which  should  preclude  the 
necessity  of  frequent  repairs  or  renewals.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
all  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  considerable  expense  ; 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  it  without  exceeding  the  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  This  the  committee  have  taken 
the  responsibility  of  doing,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
above  stated,  trusting  that  their  reasons  for  doing  so  will  meet 
the  approval  both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Legislature. 

Your  committee  close  this  report  with  the  expression  of  their 
belief,  founded  upon  frequent  personal  inspection  during  its  con- 
struction, that  the  house  will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  built, 
commodious,  well  arranged,  and  well  adapted  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 


THOS.  KINNICUTT,  }  ^ 
ISAAC   DAVIS,  \ComrmUee, 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  EMERSON, 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


DELIVERED  AT  FRAMINGHAM,  DECEMBER  15,  1853. 


We  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this 
house  to  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  Common 
Schools  of  Massachusetts.  In  doing  this,  we  trust  we  are  devot- 
ing it  to  the  service  of  God  and  man,  and  the  advancement  of 
truth. 

We  come  here  under  auspicious  circumstances.  We  asked  of 
the  Legislature  the  means  of  building  a  new  house  for  this 
Normal  School.  They  made  us  a  grant  in  the  liberal  spirit 
they  have  always  exhibited  in  whatever  relates  to  Education. 
They  wisely,  we  think,  annexed  to  the  grant  the  provision 
that  the  Board  of  Education  should  not  begin  to  build  till  they 
had  ascertained  what  town  in  this  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth would  value  most  highly  the  privilege  of  having  a  Normal 
School  within  its  limits.  A  noble  emulation  was  excited  among 
the  towns.  Twenty  different  lots  were  offered  in  seven  dif- 
ferent towns.  The  committee  of  the  Board  examined  all  these 
lots,  and  visited,  again  and  again,  the  towns  that  offered  them. 
They  saw  with  admiration  the  public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  Especially  are  they  bound  to  mention 
with  honor  the  offers  made  by  the  people  of  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, —  worthy  of  their  old  patriotic  reputation,  and  particularly 
gratifying  as  showing  how  highly  they  appreciated  an  advantage 
they  had  once  enjoyed ;  as,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Normal 
School  was  first  opened  in  Lexington.  From  among  these  offers, 
the  Board  selected  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled.  The 
people  of  Framingham  offered  nearly  five  acres  on  this  gentle 
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declivity,  looking  westward  upon  this  beautiful  valley,  protected 
on  the  east  by  the  hill  itself,  and  on  the  north  by  the  fine  old 
forest  through  which  you  have  just  passed,  but  open  to  receive 
all  the  pleasant  winds  of  summer.  The  land  is  moist,  so  that  the 
lawn  before  our  house  will  be  likely  to  be  always  green,  and  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  planters  of  Framingham,  singularly  well 
fitted  for  such  cultivation  as  may  be  desirable,  and  for  the  growth 
of  every  kind  of  forest  tree  and  native  shrub.  If  you  ask  for 
evidence  of  the  value  of  this  opinion,  look  at  the  Common  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  the  roads  leading  thereto,  and  the  well- 
selected  trees  luxuriantly  growing  there.  Look  at  the  old 
forests,  which  the  good  taste  o^  the  men  of  this  generation  and 
of  their  fathers  has  spared,  in  tqe  immediate  vicinity  of  this  cen* 
tre.  We  are  at  the  distance  of  a  short  walk  from  the  habitations 
of  the  people,  whose  houses,  they  promise  us,  will  be  open  as 
homes  to  the  pupils  of  this  school.  We  are  near  schools  of  sev- 
eral grades,  between  which  and  this  school  the  people  of  the 
town  are  willing  there  should  be  established  the  most  intimate 
relations.  We  are  near  the  places  of  worship  of  several  sects  of 
Christians,  giving  a  liberty  of  choice  presented  by  very  few 
country  towns.  We  are  secluded,  in  the  midst  of  a  sober  agricul- 
tural population,  and  yet  within  easy  access,  from  other  parts,  by 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  connecting  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis and  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  not  far  from  the  centre 
of  population  and  territory  of  the  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  the 
territorial  centre  of  the  State  is  within  a  few  rods  of  the  place 
where  we  stand. 

In  addition  to  this  commanding  situation,  the  people  of  Fra- 
mingham have  given  us  a  liberal  sum  of  money  towards  building 
a  house.  Hence  we  have  this  large  and  commodious  building, 
and  these  pleasant  prospects. 

The  Normal  School  in  Massachusetts  had  its  origin  in  a  con- 
viction distinctly  uttered  by  a  few,  but  felt,  if  not  articulately 
expressed,  by  thousands,  that  the  Common  Schools,  everywhere 
established,  did  very  little,  in  comparison  with  what  they  were 
capable  of  doing,  towards  educating  the  children  of  the  State. 
What  might  be  done  was  known  from  what  was  actually  done  in 
some  private  and  a  few  public  schools. 
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Iq  many  of  the  Common  Schools,  reading  and  spelling,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  were  the  only  things  taught.     In  others,  grammar 
and  geography   had    been    introduced.      Thousands  left   these 
schools,  after  having  spent  in  them  three  or  four,  or  even  eight 
or  nine  months,  every  year  for  ten  years,  without  being  able  to 
read  so  that  one  would  be  willing  to  listen,  or  to  write  a  page  of 
common  sense  upon  common  matters  without  mistakes  in  spelling 
and  grammar ;  or  to  keep  correctly  the  accounts  of  a  farm  or  a 
family ;  or  to  give  any  idea  of  the  climate  or  productions  of  dif- 
ferent regions,   of  the  character  and  employment   of  different 
nations,  or  any  thing  else  which  affects  largely  the  commerce  of 
the  world  or  the  condition  of  its   inhabitants ;  and  that,  after 
haring  devoted  all  this  time  to  reading,  spelling,  writing,  cipher- 
ing, grammar  and  geography ;  —  they  had  learnt  very  little  of 
these ;  they  had  attempted  nothing  else. 

-And  how  much  might  have  been  done,  in  these  years,  with 
tolerable  instruction  ? 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  young  men  and  young 
ladies,  who,  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
had  learnt  one  or  two  ancient  languages  so  as  to  read  some  of  the 
great  tiuthors  iu  the  world's  literature  with  facility  and  intelli- 
gence ;  had  learnt  to  read  and  speak  their  own  beautifully,  and 
to  write  it  correctly ;  who  had  found  time  to  acquire  something 
of  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  and  something  of 
natural  philosophy  and  the  great  principles  of  natural  history  ; 
who  had  read  some  volumes  of  valuable  history,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  best  prose  and  poetry  ;  and  this  often  in  the  midst  of  a 
•  life  of  luxury,  of  circumstances  in  reality  most  unpropitious  to 
the  attainments  of  scholarship.*  If  so  much  was  done  in  a  few 
schools,  in  the  midst  of  the  distractions  and  luxury  of  a  city, 
might  not,  it  was  asked,  far  more  be  done  in  the  quiet  and  re- 
tirement, and  leisure,  and  pure  air,  and  amidst  the  healthy  sports 
and  labors  of  the  country?  Why  was  there  not?  Why  were 
not  schools  of  the  latter  class  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  ? 

♦At  the  time  referred  to,  the  Public  Latin  School,  in  Boston,  under  B.  A.  Gould,  Esq., 
va«  girio^  to  large  nombers  anoually,  better  instruction  than  is  here  described.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  Talue  of  the  inflaence  exerted  by  this  excellent  School.  The 
high  tone  of  scholarship,  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  insisted  upon,  and,  above  all, 
the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  the  boys,  were  things  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  and  not 
Moa  tA  Jote  their  wide-spreading  efiecU. 
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Was  there  any  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  there  were  nolB 
competent  teachers  to  be  found  ? 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  there   were  Academies,  sometime^ 
established  by  public  spirited  individuals,  sometimes  endowed  by*^ 
the  State,  intended  to  furnish  a  higher  course  to  those  who  hacL. 
been  through  the  Common  Schools,  and  could  afford  time  for  thfe 
pursuit  of  advanced  studies.     These  were  often  taught  by  well-* 
educated  and  gifted  teachers.     It  is  not  an  extravagant  statement 
to  make,  that  these  Academies,  with  a  few  illustrious  exceptions, 
even  when  under  the  charge  of  faithful  and  able  teachers,  signal* 
ly  failed  of  accomplishing  what  was  expected  of  them.     ITie 
reason  was  but  too  obvious.     The  pupils  were  not  prepared  for 
the  courses  they  were  expected  to  enter  upon.     They  could  not 
read  nor  write  well  enough,  nor  understand  arithmetic  nor  gram- 
mar  sufficiently ;  they  did  not  know  how  to   observe,   reason, 
think,  or  apply  themselves ;  they  did  not   understand  enough  to 
go  on  to  the  higher  studies  before  them.     The  preceptors  were 
obliged  to  humble  their  high  expectations  and  fritter  away  their 
time  with  teaching  the  elements,  which  they  had  trusted  to  find 
already  taught  at  the  preparatory  schools. 

Such  was  the  experience,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  sc6res  of 
Academies. 

Of  the  Colleges  it  hardly  becomes  me  to  speak.  There  are 
gentlemen  here  who  know  far  belter  than  I  do,  how  far  the  suc- 
cess of  those  institutions  depended  and  still  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Common  Schools ;  how  much  time  is  necessari- 
ly lost  in  making  up  for  the  defects  of  the  preparatory  schools. 
It  is,  however,  safe  to  say,  that  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  thence,  of  necessity,  of  the  higher  Schools 
and  Academies,  the  Colleges  had  fallen  short  of  the  high  purposes 
of  their  original  institution.  They  were  intended,  not  to  teach, 
to  construe  Latin,  and  to  cipher,  or  to  lay  the  ground-work  in 
other  elements, — but  to  take  young  men  sufficiently  well-instruct- 
ed in  language  to  understand  lectures  given  in  Latin,  and  to  give 
a  high  and  generous  education,  in  departments  too  difficult  for  the 
Common  Schools  or  Academies,  and  requiring  a  severer  mental 
discipline  and  more  maturity;  —  in  Physics,  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics ;  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  History  ;  and,  —  in  the  changes 
of  the  times  and  the  advancement  of  society  and  science, —  in  the 
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additiooal  studies  of  Natural  History,  the  Modern  Languages, 
Political  Elconomy  and  Geology. 

What  a  vast  saving  of  time,  was  it  said,  what  advancement  and 
elevation  of  study  would  it  give  place  for  in  the  Colleges,  if  our 
Common  Schools  were  such,  throughout  the  State,  as  to  teach 
well  the  elements  required  of  them,  and  the  higher  Schools  and 
Academies  were  competent  to  give  sufficient  instruction  in  the 
ancient  languages,  and  even  the  modern,  at  the  age  at  which 
languages  are  most  readily  learnt !  What  a  poor  business  was  it 
for  a  learned  professor  to  be  spending  his  time  in  teaching  the 
minutisB  of  syntax  and  prosody,  when  he  should  have  been  and 
would  gladly  have  been  giving  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  to  the  arts  and  history  of  antiquity, — 
to  the  highest  departments  of  science ! 

And  if,  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  lower  Schools,  the  purposes 
of  the  Colleges  must  of  necessity  have  been  somewhat  come 
short  of,  what  inconvenience  must  have  been  felt  at  the  profes- 
sional and  other  special  schools !  In  the  Theological  Schools 
how  dreary  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  accomplished  pro- 
fessor who  found  himself  obliged  to  devote  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  schoolmaster's  work  of  teaching  his  pupils  to 
translate  the  original  of  the  New  Testament,  when  the  whole 
time  would  be  too  little  to  breathe  into  their  souls  the  divine 
tmths  of  that  original!  How  mournful  must  have  been  the 
prospect  of  classes  toiling  with  grammar  and  lexicon,  or  exhaust- 
ing their  energies  upon  the  elements  of  moral  philosophy,  or 
metaphysics,  or  logic,  when  they  ought  to  be  giving  their  undi- 
vided time  to  thQ  truths  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  making  of  sermons, 
or  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  parish !  Or  how  terrible  the 
alternative  of  passing  over  these  preliminary  studies  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  ethics,  and  metaphysics,  as  if  already  mastered,  and 
pretending  to  build  upon  a  foundation  which  he  knew  had  never 
been  laid ! 

With  what  a  mortified  zeal  must  the  eloquent  professor  of 
anatomy  have  discoursed  upon  the  wondrous  structure  of  the 
human  skeleton  to  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  ignorant  of  me- 
chanics ;  or  upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  muscle  to  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  physiology  or  chemistry ! 
What  an  awkward  figure  to  himself  must  the  poor  student  of 
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law  have  made,  who  was  obliged  to  lose  the  pith  of  an  argument 

in  Coke  or  Blackstone,  by  skipping  a  Latin  quotation  which  hd=s- 
could  not  read,  or  postpone  the  comprehension  till  he  could  find 
it  out  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary  or  a  friend. 

Whoever  labored  to  elevate  the  standard  in  any  of  the  Colleges 
or  professional  schools  must  have  found  his  efforts  annually  dis- 
couraged by  the  insufficient  preparation  of  those  who  came  in 
from  the  lower  schools.  What  other  way  was  there  of  elevating 
them  to  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  all  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  than  that  of  raising  the  lower  schools 
to  the  place  they  ought  to  hold  ?  In  what  other  way  were  they 
to  be  raised,  than  by  elevating  the  character  of  the  teacher  of  the 
Common  Schools  ? 

Such  was  the  conviction,  not  universal,  but  very  general ;  —  not 
proclaimed,  but  felt,  —  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  higher 
institutions  on  the  lower.  The  standard  of  attainment  in  the 
professional  schools,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  Col- 
leges,, were  kept  down  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  Academies  and 
High  Schools;  —  the  efficiency  of  the  Academies  and  High 
Schools  was  bramped  by  the  poverty  of  the  Common  Schools. 

This  want  was  first  loudly  expressed  by  men  who  had  been 
teachers  in  the  Common  Schools. 

By  th6m  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature.  Year  after 
year  they  called.  At  last  they  were  heard.  A  law  was  passed 
establishing  a  Board  of  Education.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  that 
Board  —  presided  over  by  Edward  Everett,  and  at  whose  councils 
were  heard  the  voices  of  James  G.  Carter,  of  George  Putnam,  of 
Jared  Sparks,  of  Edmund  Dwight,  and  others  —  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
In  their  first  Annual  Report  they  say :  ''  It  cannot  be  that  the 
arduous  and  maniford  duties  of  the  instructor  of  youth,  should 
be  as  well  performed  without  as  with  a  specific  preparation  for 
them." 

The  first  Normal  School  in  Massachusetts  was  opened  at  Lex- 
ington, in  July,  1839,  by  the  Board,  with  means  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  aided  and  urged  by  the  munificence  of  an  individual 
whose  name  will  be  always  fresh  in  our  memory. 

It  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  fourteen  years.  Are  all 
the  evils  which  led  to  its  establishment  removed  ?     Do  the  Com- 
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mon  Schools  give  their  pupils  as  good  an  education  as  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  ?  Do  the  Colleges  find  no  necessity  of  perform- 
ing any  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  work  ?  Do  the  professional 
schools  find  a  broad  foundation  for  their  courses  thoroughly  laid  ? 

The  time  has  been,  when  the  idea  of  the  necessity  or  desira- 
bleness of  educating  teachers  for  their  work  by  a  special  prepara<^ 
tion,  was  rarely  entertained.  There  are  those,  even  now,  who 
think  that  any  person  of  common  sense,  who  has  learned,  is  capa- 
ble of  teaching.  Many  have  thought,  and  some  still  think,  that 
the  work  of  teaching  is  so  low  and  poor  a  business,  that  any  igno- 
rant girl,  or  any  man  who  has  not  sense  enough  for  any  other 
occupation,  is  competent  to  this.  There  are  those  even  now,  who 
think  that  to  teach  history,  or  astronomy,  or  moral  philosophy, 
or  meti^physics  even,  is  so  simple  and  easy  a  matter,  that  any 
one  who  has  read  a  book,  or,  perhaps,  not  read  it,  who  will  go 
into  a  room  with  a  class,  and  look  into  the  book  and  ask  a  ques- 
tion, and  then  look  into  the  book  to  see  whether  the  question  is 
answered  rightly,  is  capable  of  teaching.  They  call  such  a  pro- 
cess, teaching ! 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few,  who  think  that  there  is  a 
science  of  education,  resting  upon  principles  as  large,  as  impor. 
tant,  and  as  well  established  as  those  that  belong  to  any  other 
science ;  and  that  there  is  an  art  of  teaching,  as  essential  as  any 
of  the  mechanic  arts ;  as  noble  as  any  of  the  fine  arts ;  an  art, 
tkiil  in  which  requires  as  really  a  specific  apprenticeship,  as  the 
art  of  making  saddles  or  ploughshares,  of  laying  walls,  of  mixing 
colors,  or  of  sculpturing  marble.  There  are  even  those,  who 
think  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  <<  instruction  is  the  most 
important  and  the  most  difficult  of  arts." 

It  is  true  there  are  excellent  teachers — self-prepared — who 
never  received  instruction  in  the  art.  But,  usually,  there  is  no 
historian  to  record  the  tribulations  they  passed  through  in  the  early 
days  of  their  labor,  or  the  sufferings  and  losses  of  the  children, 
experiments  upon  whom  constituted  an  important  part  of  what  is 
called  their  self-^preparation.  Is  there  not  the  same  evidence  of 
the  uselessness  of  preparation  in  the  other  arts,  even  the  highest  ? 
The  "  Grenevra  "  of  Powers,,  the  first  production  of  his  chisel,  is 
beautifully  conceived,  as  gracefully  shaped,  as  exquisitely  fin- 
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ished,  judged  by  the  common  eye,  as  the  "  Greek  Slave,"  or  the 
"Eve."  Is  therefore  the  sculptor  to  receive  no  education  in  his 
art  ?  I  may  be  influenced,  I  know  not  how  far,  by  the  fact  that 
IJhave  spent  my  life  in  teaching,  with  the  ever  present  feeling, 
that  ray  work  would  have  been  done  incomparably  more  easily 
and  pleasantly  to  myself,  and  with  immeasurably  more  advantage 
to  my  pupils,  if  I  had  been  able  to  make  the  same  deliberate  and 
thorough  preparation  for  it,  which  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and 
the  theologian  make  for  theirs.  From  whatever  cause,  I  am 
among  those  who  think  that  there  is  a  science,  and  that  there  is 
an  art  of  teaching ;  both  in  their  infancy,  but  both  destined  to 
take  rank  among  the  highest  sciences,  and  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  arts. 

One  great  object  of  education  is  to  draw  out  and  discipline  the 
faculties,  each  in  its  place.  The  teacher  must,  therefore,  know 
what  are  the  mental  faculties,  which  of  them  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  what  is  the  natural  order  in  which  they  and  the 
moral  perceptions  are  unfolded. 

He  ought  to  know,  at  least,  he  ought  to  study,  the  best  disci- 
pline for  each  faculty,  so  that  it  may  be  cultivated  to  the  highest 
degree  consistent  at  once  with  its  own  healthy  advancement,  and 
the  best  growth  of  the  other  faculties. 

He  must  study  how  to  use  the  sciences  and  letters  as  instru- 
ments for  the  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  how  to  create,  at  the  same 
time,  an  appetite  for  k;nowledge,  and  a  strong  desire  for  improve- 
ment. 

He  must  study  what  is  essential  to  the  highest  health  and  best 
growth  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  lest,  in  educating  the 
one,  harm  should  be  done  to  the  other. 

He  ought  to  know  what  motives  are  to  be  addressed,  in  forming 
habits  of  study,  and  training  the  powers  to  the  greatest  energy 
and  intensity  of  action,  and  the  best  modes  of  awakening  and  ele- 
vating the  moral  faculties,  so  that  the  attainments  made  by  the 
mind,  instead  of  being  made  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  nature^ 
shall  be  in  subserviency  to  its  best  condition  and  advancement. 

Another  object  of  education  is,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fac- 
ulties are  fully  and  duly  exercised,  to  furnish  the  mind  with  stores    , 
of  useful  knowledge,  which  shall  fit  it  for  the  wants  and  services    ' 
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of  life.  The  teacher  ought,  therefore,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  to  consider  and  determine  what 
in  each  is  most  essential  to  be  known,  and  what  is  next  most 
vxtrthy  of  being  known;  what  is  most  indispensable,  and  what) 
if  learnt,  will  add  most  to  the  resources  for  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness of  the  learner.  But  all  the  sciences,  especially  those  of 
natural  history,  physics,  and  applied  mathematics,  are  continually 
and  rapidly  advancing;  the  teacher  ought,  therefore,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  each  science,  and  to  judge  what  new  discoveries 
in  each  are  to  be  learnt,  and  what  may  be  passed  over. 

He  is  also  to  consider  the  sciences  in  reference  to  each  other, 
and  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  principles  and  trutlis 
should  be  severally  studied,  so  that  each  shall  help  the  others. 

He  ought  to  be  able  to  take  a  similar  practical  view,  —  founded 
on  thorough  knowledge,  —  of  language,  so  as  to  understand  how 
best  are  to  be  presented  the  facts  of  language,  and  the  principles 
of  grammar,  of  logic,  and  of  rhetoric ;  and,  if  possible,  similar 
riews  of  history,  and  of  the  political  and  ethical  sciences. 

Is  not  this  science  ?  And  is  there  any  one  of  these  departments 
of  human  thought  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  teacher  to  con- 
sider ?  If  not  to  the  teacher,  to  whom  does  it  belong  to  draw  from 
these  sources  the  materials  to  be  worked  up  in  the  education  of 
children  ?     Is  he  to  look  to  the  book-makers  ?  * 

A  third  and  higher  object  is  so  to  educate  the  individual  as  to 
make  the  most  of  him  as  a  man  ;  not  only  as  an  animal,  with 
I^ysical  powers  to  be  trained  and  strengthened  by  appropriate 
bodily  exercise,  according  to  the  laws  of  health  and  life  ;  not  only 
•8  an  intelligent  being,  observing,  thinking,  imagining,  reasoning; 
bat  as  a  social  being,  full  of  affections,  to  be  a  son,  a  husband,  a 
fiuher,  to  bless  a  home  ;  as  a  citizen,  with  high  relations  and  ex- 
tended duties;  as  a  spiritual  being,  a  child  of  God,  accountable, 
altering,  through  a  state  of  probation,  upon  an  endless  existence. 

Boty  it  may  be  answered,  these  views  of  the  office  and  studies 
of  a  teacher  are  suited  to  a  state  in  which  the  Common  Schools 


*  This  is  precisely  what  teachers,  in  most  schools,  have  hitherto  heen  ohli^ed  to  do. 
Tkey  have  heeo  compelled  to  measure  their  teaching  by  the  text-books  furnished  by  the 
If  these  have  been  bad,  their  only  alternatives  have  been  poor  teaching,  on  the  om 
•ad,  oa  the  other,  mastering  the  subject  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  text-books. 
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are  a  part  of  a  University,  the  Directors  of  which  have  under 
their  control  the  whole  course  of  instruction  from  the  earliest 
Schools  to  the  highest  Colleges.  Such  men  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  such  views. 

Is  it  not  equally  important,  in  a  State  like  this,  in  which  im- 
provements in  the  Common  Schools  are  to  be  made  by  the 
teachers  of  those  schools,  and  to  be  suggested  by  the  education 
those  teachers  get  in  the  Normal  Schools,  from  their  Normal 
teachers,  that  such  views  as  these  should  be  taken  by  those 
teachers  ? 

The  improvements  which  the  Common  Schools  need  are  to  be 
suggested  by  somebody,  and  made  by  somebody.  Is  not  this  the 
place  in  which  they  should  be  suggested?  Are  not  the  teachers 
sent  from  this  school  the  persons  to  make  them  ? 

All  the  subjects  of  human  thought,  when  pursued  far  enough, 
are  found  to  rest  upon  general  laws.  These  become  apparent  and 
clear  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  investigated. 

Every  subject,  when  first  looked  upon,  seems  chaotic — an 
ocean  covered  with  clouds,  tossing  with  waves,  driven  by  the 
winds,  rolling  in  currents  and  eddies.  More  attentively  con- 
sidered, it  forms  itself  into  principles, — leading  truths  are  seen 
rising  from  it.  It  becomes  connected  with  other  subjects  by 
clear  and  perceived  connections.  More  profoundly  investigated, 
its  truths  arrange  themselves  in  laws,  standing  out  clearly  to  the 
light.  The  observer  has  placed  himself  on  an  eminence ;  he 
commands  them  all  at  a  glance,  sees  all  their  relations,  mutual 
bearings,  and  applications,  and  sees  which  he  shall  first  seek  to 
present,  and  in  what  order  all  may  be  communicated  most 
naturally  and  strikingly  to  the  learner. 

Such  views  may  sometimes  seem  to  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  instantaneously.  But  they  are  revealed  to  him  only  who 
has  sent  messengers  into  the  land  to  survey  the  land,  who  has 
purified  his  mental  vision  by  dwelling  days  and  nights  in  the 
mountain  of  meditation,  and  has  slowly  and  laboriously  climbed 
to  the  Pisgah  top  which  commands  the  view. 

Such  views  must  be  taken  by  him  who  is  to  be  a  teacher;  and 
they  require,  in  every  case,  time  and  study. 

These  mature  views  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  taken  by  the 
teachers  who  are  to  have  charge  of  children  when  their  school 
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education  begins.  For  children,  in  their  earliest  steps,  are  hourly 
taking  lessons  in  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history  —  in  the 
influence  of  the  great  agents  of  nature  upon  their  bodies,  and 
upon  every  thing  that  meets  their  senses.  These  are  teachers 
which  God  has  appointed,  and  the  earlier  and  more  familiarly 
they  are  made  acquainted  with  them,  the  better  and  happier  for 
the  learners. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  in  history,  in  philosophy,  and  in  litera- 
ture, there  is  so  much  to  learn,  and  so  much  might  be  taught  at 
school,  where  so  little  is  usually  taught,  that  whatever  will 
elevate  the  teacher,  improve  his  methods,  enable  him  to  teach 
more,  and  to  bring  his  pupils  to  learn  more  easily,  deserves  the 
earnest  consideration  of  every  lover  of  his  species.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  any  thing  more  worthy  of  thought. 

If  a  complete  comprehension  of  these  studies  cannot  be  given 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Common  Schools,  at  least  so  much  must 
be  given,  as  shall  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  minds  and  char- 
acters committed  to  their  charge,  and  to  discover  and  minister  the 
food  essential  to  their  healthy  growth,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  teaching  them  to  read  and  write. 

The  teachers  of  the  Common  Schools  are  to  be  the  only  teach- 
ers of  multitudes.  How  does  the  character  of  the  future  depend 
upon  them !  The  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  to  have  no  school  education,  except  what  they  get 
from  the  Common  Schools.  Thousands  are  to  receive  there  all  the 
mental  discipline,  all  the  moral  influences,  all  the  supplies  of 
knowledge,  which  they  are  to  receive  at  all,  in  the  forming  periods 
of  their  lives.  A  teacher  who  has  rich  stores  of  knowledge  to 
draw  from,  will  be  able  to  sow  many  a  seed  which  shall  grow  up 
afterwards  into  precious  fruits  in  purpose,  character,  and  action. 
The  more  richly  endowed  is  the  elementary  teacher,  the  more  for 
the  furtherance  of  all  good,  and  the  repression  of  all  evil,  will  he 
be  able  to  effect. 

The  careful  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  for  the 
youngest  children,  is  far  more  important  than  of  teachers  for  the 
higher  schools,  and  it  is  more  immediately  important. 

The  first  step  is  the  important  step,  in  education  as  in  every 
thing  else.     If  the  Primary  Schools  tould  be  put  right,  all  the 
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higher  schools  would  become  so,  almost  of  course.  The  best 
teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools  would  be  the  best  prepared  for 
places  in  the  Grammar  or  District  Schools,  and  the  best  teachers 
in  the  District  Schools  would  be  among  the  best  candidates  for 
the  place  of  teacher  in  the  High  Schools,  whenever  their  educa- 
tion was  extensive  and  elevated  enough  to  allow  of  the  transfer. 

The  first  and  earliest  studies,  the  earliest  habits,  the  earliest 
impressions,  the  earliest  moral  movements,  are  most  important, 
most  formative  and  induential,  and  ought  to  be  directed  by  the 
best  intelligence,  and  the  purest  and  highest  character. 

There  are  many  things,  of  great  value,  which  must  be  learnt 
early  to  be  learnt  well  at  all. 

Such  are  the  processes  of  mental  arithmetic.  They  are  most 
easily,  in  proportion  as  they  are  most  early  learnt ;  and  to  most 
persons  they  become  more  difficult  with  every  year.  They 
might,  doubtless,  be  made,  to  all  persons,  if  begun  early  enough, 
so  familiar  that  all  the  processes  of  arithmetic  necessary  for  the 
common  transactions  of  life,  might*  be  always  not  only  mental, 
but  so  rapid  as  to  occupy  scarcely  any  appreciable  time. 

Such,  to  most  persons,  is  language.  Begun  early,  it  is,  to  all 
persons,  easy ;  as  every  one  who  has  mind,  is  capable  of  learn- 
ing his  own  language,  and  would  be  equally  capable  of  learning 
any  other,  if  it  were  begun  at  that  period  which  He  who  planted 
the  ear  and  created  the  tongue,  has  assigned  for  the  process.  Such, 
to  all  persons,  in  a  considerable  degree,  is  the  art  of  reading.  All 
the  organs  of  voice  are  more  pliable  and  docile  in  the  earliest 
years,  than  ever  after ;  and  whoever  has  seen  the  effect  of  good 
teaching  upon  children,  will  admit  that  all  the  children,  in  all 
the  schools,  might,  under  proper  instruction,  be  made  better 
readers,  so  far  as  distinctness  of  utterance  and  correctness  of  pro- 
nunciation go,  at  nine  years  of  age,  than  they  are  now  made  at 
eighteen. 

Such,  in  a  great  degree,  is  the  power  of  drawing,  and  what- 
ever else  call  into  exercise  the  imitative  faculties.  Such,  with 
most  persons,  is  music.  Such,  in  every  deparlment  and  line  of 
study,  is  the  habit  of  thought.  If  children  are  not  early  led  to 
observe,  reason,  think,  and  form  opinions,  for  tlionisclves,  most  of 
them  will  never  do  it.     Rousseau,  as  quoted  by  Sir  William 
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Hamilton,  truly  says:  "Failing  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
early  life,  deprives  one  of  the  power  ever  after."* 

Whoever  thinks  that  there  is  no  art  of  instruction,  and  there- 
fore no  apprenticeship  necessary,  must  think  that  a  person  who 
has  once  been  instructed,  in  a  good  school  or  a  poor  school,  will 
be  able,  when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  teach,  to  go  at  once  into 
his  school  and  arrange  all  the  classes,  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  lessons,  and  the  length  of  each,  determine  upon  the  principles 
and  mode  of  discipline,  and  do  all  else  necessary  for  the  proper 
organization  of  a  school,  as  readily,  as  rapidly,  and  as  well,  without 
|irevious  thought,  as  the  teacher  will  who  shall  have  beforehand 
fully  considered  and  studied  out  all  these  points  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  skilful  and  experienced  master.  He  must  think  that  an 
individual  who  has  once  learned  arithmetic,  well  or  ill,  will  be 
able,  without  previous  study,  to  teach  every  thing  about  arith- 
metic, mental  and  written,  as  well,  as  rapidly,  and  as  effectually, 
as  one  who  has  so  completely  mastered  the  science  that  he  is  in- 
dependent of  any  text-book,  and  has  so  commanding  a  view  of 
all  its  parts,  and  of  all  the  processes  of  teaching  them,  that  all 
occurs  to  him  instantly. 

He  must  think  that  if  one  has  once  learnt  to  read,  he  will,  — of 
coarse,  if  he  can  leach  any  thing  he  can  teach  that,  —  without 
previous  study,  teach  the  art  of  reading  ;  give  all  the  sounds  of  the 
language,  all  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  the  proper  expression 
of  all  the  feelings,  and  the  tones  fitted  to  all  thoughts,  as  readily 
and  as  skilfully,  as  one  who  has  made  each  of  these  a  specific 
study  ;  so  that  he  will  be  able,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  convert  a  class 
of  awkward,  blundering,  stammering,  drawling  clowns,  into  a 
class  of  readers,  who  shall  read  with  aclear,  distinct,  and  deliberate 
utterance;  and  a  true  and  just  intonation,  and  in  a  style  so  simple, 
natural,  and  unaffected,  that  every  one  who  hears  them  will  feel 
as  if  he  might  and  should  have  read  just  so  himself. 

He  must  think,  that  whoever  has  once  learnt  geography,  will 
be  able,  following  his  text-book  faithfully,  — the  text-book  being 
one  of  those  excellent  compilations  made  expressly  to  sell,  and 
so  good,  that  the  disinterested  publishers  would  rather  give  a 
school  copies  enough  to  furnish  all  the  classes,  than  that  it  should 

^L'mhabitude  de  peiiser  dans  la  jcuacsse  a  6te  la  facult6j  pendant  Ic  rcste  de  la  vie. 
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use  any  other,  all  others  being  worthless  and  contemptible, — fol- 
lowing faiihfnlly  one  of  these  text-books,  be  able  to  teach  all  the 
great  principles  and  leading  facts  of  this  comprehensive  science, 
as  thoroughly,  and  by  as  wise  a  method,  as  Guyot  himself  could 
do,  if  he  would  take  a  class  in  one  of  our  Common  Schools. 

He  must  be  prepared  to  maintain,  that  any  one  who  has  ever 
considered  a  subject,  however  cursorily,  in  a  school,  with  whatever 
guidance,  is  as  well  prepared  to  present  that  subject  to  the  mind 
of  the  learner,  as  he  who  had  made  a  careful  and  continued  study 
of  the  subject,  with  the  advantage  of  having  diflFerent  views  pre- 
sented by  other  minds  in  pursuit  of  the  same  trutli,  and  all  of 
them  sifted  and  tested  by  the  discriminating  scrutiny  of  "an  expe- 
rienced and  well-informed  instructor. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  what  to  teach,  and  another  and  very 
different  thing  to  know  how  to  teach  it.  The  first  is  doubtless 
an  essential  preliminary.  Most  teachers  at  all  limes,  and  all 
teachers  sometimes,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  study  how  to  impart. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  truths  they  would 
communicate,  and  are  obliged  to  be  thinking  exclusively  of  them, 
rather  than  giving  their  attention  to  the  mind  of  the  learner 
while  in  the  attitude  of  receiving.  There  must  be  far  more 
thoroughness  in  their  own  preparation  before  they  can  success- 
fully begin  this  higher  part  of  their  work.  Is  not  the  knowledge 
how  to  impart,  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  some  prominence 
assigned  it  in  the  training  of  a  teacher  ? 

The  precise  object  of  this  school,  then,  is  to  qualify  young 
persons  to  teach  in  the  Common  Schools.  It  is  not  the  object 
which  higher  institutions  may  have  in  view  —  to  make  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  individual,  and  to 
make  use  of  language,  literature,  mathematics,  physics,  j)hiloso- 
phy,  and  the  other  studies,  as  they  are  best  suited  to  develop, 
exercise  and  mature  all  the  faculties,  — it  is  simply  to  qualify  the 
pupils  of  this  school  to  teach,  as  well  as  ihey  can  be  made  to 
teach,  all  the  branches  pursued  in  the  Common  Schools,  and, 
while  doing  this,  to  give  the  highest  training  which  they  are 
capable  of  receiving,  best  to  fit  them  for  the  offices  they  are  to 
perform,  that  is:  — 

1.  The  object  should  be  to  let  them  make  the  best   special 
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preparation  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
2,  To  give  the  greatest  possible  activity  of  mind,  the  most  com- 
plele  possession  and  use  of  the  faculties,  in  the  ways  in  which 
ihey  are  to  be  called  to  use  them. 

The  things  to  be  provided  for,  are : 

1.  The  ordering  and  regulation  of  a  school,  succession  o{> 
studies,  division  into  classes,  length  of  lessons,  &c.  2.  Its  dis- 
cipline and  government ;  how  to  secure  obedience,  punctuality, 
cheerfulness  and  good  temper;  how  to  awaken  to  attention, 
stimulate  to  activity,  and  to  form  habits  of  diligent  and  persever- 
ing study:  3.  Its  instruction  in  reading  and  spelling,  writing  and 
drawing,  geography,  grammar  and  language,  and  whatever  else 
can  be  properly  and  naturally  introduced  into  these  lessons  ;  and 
4  To  give,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  and  wholesomest  disci- 
pline that  the  school  allows,  to  the  physical  and  moral  nature  of 
the  pupil. 

The  modes  in  which  the  faculties  are  to  be  used  most  impor- 
tant to  a  teacher,  are  :  — 

1.  In  getting  most  readily  complete  possession  of  the  lessons 
or  subjects  to  be  taught ;  2.  In  expression,  the  power  of  giving 
to  the  child  by  uttered  words,  by  pictured  illustrations,  and  by 
the  use  of  objects,  knowledge  as  to  the  lessons  taught ;  3.  In  the 
power  of  looking  into  the  child's  mind,  sympathizing  with  its 
feelings,  discovering  its  wants,  fears,  ignorance,  as  well  as  its 
capacity  and  will,  and  how  they  are  to  be  reached  and  controlled. 

Nearly  all  these  points  have  received,  and  do  constantly,  or  from 
time  to  time,  receive  attention  in  this  school.  The  regulation  of 
a  school,  and  its  discipline  and  government,  are  made  the  subjects 
of  study  and  of  free  conversation  and  discussion. 

The  ways  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  and  the  lessons 
learnt,  tend,  in  most  cases,  to  give  great  activity  of  mind,  self- 
possession,  collectedness,  and  ready  use  of  the  truths  reached, 
and  of  the  faculties  employed  in  reaching  them. 

One  mode  of  instruction  constantly  used,  is  the  obvious  and 
common  one  of  daily  examination  by  the  teachers  in  the  prepared 
lessons  of  the  day,  —  what  we,  with  questionable  propriety,  call 
a  recitation.  Nothing  operates  more  certainly  to  form  habits  of 
diligent  and  thoughtful  study.     Its  objects  should  be,  1st.  To 
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verify  the  faithfulness  of  the  learner ;  2d.  To  find  out  how  far  he 
comprehends  the  text-book ;  3d.  To  induce  tlie  habit  of  study- 
ing thoughtfully,  instead  of  mechanically  —  that  is,  of  carrying 
the  subject  into  its  relations  and  applications.  Well  conducted, 
it  produces  thoroughness,  clearness  and  readiness  in  the  pupil,  and 
exercises  him  continually  in  the  power  of  expression. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  conduct  a  recitation  well.  It  can  be 
properly  done  only  by  a  person  perfectly  familiar  with  the  lesson. 
Prepared  questions  wholly  pervert  its  character.  Allowing  answers 
to  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  text-book,  prevents  its  being  of 
any  use  as  an  exercise  in  language,  and  may  cheat  the  examiner 
into  a  false  conclusion  as  to  the  lesson's  being  understood.  Too 
many  questions  may  prevent  the  learner  from  forming  the  habit 
of  giving  a  clear,  continuous,  connected  account  of  a  series  of 
arguments  or  a  number  of  associated  facts ;  too  few  may  lead  to 
the  omission  of  important  particulars.  The  examination  should 
be  occasionally  varied,  by  requiring  the  learner  to  give  definite 
answers  in  writing,  or  without  questions,  to  write  out  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  he  can  remember.  It  should  be  preceded  by  a  full 
eiq)lanation  of  all  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  learner,  and 
accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the  misapprehensions  discov- 
ered by  the  teacher.  If  there  is  time,  it  may  be  the  occasion  of 
additional  instruction,  often  necessary  with  poor  text-books,  but 
of  little  value  unless  the  teacher  has  had  time  carefully  to  study 
the  subject. 

The  prospect  of  a  severe  and  just  public  examination,  con- 
ducted by  competent  persons,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  serves  as  a 
powerful  and  healthy  stimulus,  and  creates  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent and  careful  revision.  Such  an  examination  shows  the  life 
and  energy  of  a  school,  and  is  the  fairest  way  of  judging  of  the 
faithfulness  and  competency  of  the  teacher.  It  is  obvious  that 
not  very  much  ground  can  be  gone  over  in  this  thorough  manner. 
But  a  single  author  or  a  single  subject  so  perfectly  mastered,  is 
of  more  value  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  reading,  in  the  care- 
less, cursory,  superficial  mode  usually  allowed. 

This  part  of  the  work  of  this  school,  we  may  confidently  eay, 
has  been  done  well.  It  has  usually  been  done,  as  it  ought  always 
to  be  done,  without  book  ;  teacher  and  learner  having  taken  pains 
to  know  what  they  have  been  about. 
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Valuable  instruction  has  been  given,  and  in  a  way  to  be  useful 
both  to  teacher  and  learner,  in  the  elements  of  natural  history, 
in  physiology,  in  natural  philosophy,  in  composition,  in  the  gram- 
mar and  history  of  the  English  language. 

The  Teaching  Iicssons,  so  called,  afford  an  opportunity  for 
investigation  and  instruction  upon  an  indefinite  variety  of  sub- 
jects. An  individual  is  appointed  to  give  instruction  upon  an 
assigned  or  a  chosen  subject.  She  makes  preparation,  as  she 
finds  leisure  and  inclination,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  appears 
before  the  school  with  a  prepared,  but,  in  form,  extempore  lesson, 
the  rest  of  the  school  listening,  with  a  right  to  criticise,  to  ask 
questions,  and  expect  answers. 

This  method,  of  great  interest  as  it  has  been  here  exhibited,  is 
susceptible  of  high  uses  and  applications,  especially  in  reforming 
a  neglected  but  very  essential  part  of  education,  the  art  of  prof- 
itable reading. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  which,  in  Normal  Schools  and  in 
Colleges,  deserves  to  be  looked  into,  inasmuch  as  many  persons, 
old  and  young,  who  have  little  or  much  leisure  for  reading,  read 
to  little  purpose  from  having  no  method,  and  no  philosophical 
principle  to  guide  them. 

The  art  of  teaching  has,  in  several  particulars,  mat^e  some  pro- 
gress since  a  Normal  School  was  first  established  in  Massachusetts. 

In  mental  arithmetic,  the  Pestalozzian  method,  first  introduced 
by  Colburn,  has  been  extended  and  more  extensively  applied, 
and  the  effects  have  not  ceased  to  be  striking.* 

Geometry  has  for  many  years  been  taught  in  this  school  in  an 
admirable  manner,  always  surprising  to  every  person  not  pre- 
viously familiar  with  it,  especially  to  those  who  have  seen  no 
other  methods  than  those  formerly  common  in  the  colleges,  f 

*  The  essence  of  this  method  is  quesUons  so  arranged  as  to  lead  the  learner  to  discoyer 
for  himself  all  the  truths  of  the  science.  Nothing  is  explained  but  the  meaning  of 
vords.  It  is  applicable  to  those  sciences  only,  which,  like  arithmetic  and  geomeir}*, 
deal  with  necessary  truths.  In  many  Normal  Schools  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is 
extended  to  geometry.    Here  it  is  usually  confined  to  arithmetic. 

t  The  essence  of  the  method  adopted  is  the  setting  the  whole  of  a  class  at  work  at  once, 
tod  keepiog  them  all  busy  during  recitation,  instead  of  calling  them  in  succession.  In 
l«ofraphy  it  is  extremely  useful,  as  the  whole  of  a  class  may  be  set  at  once  to  draw  a  map 
•poo  m  black-board,  or,  if  there  is  not  room  for  all,  those  who  cannot  be  acommodated 
nay  be  examined  while  the  rest  are  drawing  the  map.  This  'simple  device  often  mul- 
tiplies the  power  of  the  teacher  by  tea  or  twenty,  according  to^the  extent  of  bfack-board. 
M  the  wails  of  his  room. 

6 
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These  methods  have  been,  to  some  extent,  applied  to  natural 
philosophy  and  drawing.  I  believe  we  are  indebted  for  the  sig- 
nal improvement  exhibited  in  geometry,  to  the  late  Principal  of 
the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  by  whom  it  was  brought  from 
the  national  institution  at  West  Point.* 

There  was  exhibited,  at  a  recent  examination  at  Bridgewater, 
a  method  of  teaching  which  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  great 
advantage  of  the  teacher's  being  perfectly  possessed  of  his  subject, 
and  familiar  with  every  part  of  it.  The  leading  principles  and 
truths  in  the  science  of  optics,  with  their  more  important  appli- 
cations, and  the  modes  of  making  them,  were  communicated, 
without  the  use  of  a  text-book,  in  twenty-one  lessons.  This 
method  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  other  branches  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  to  astronomy  and  the  mathematics.  Whoever 
sees  this  method  applied,  recognizes  it  at  once  as  a  true  method 
of  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  introduced.  I 
understand  that  it  was  brought  to  Bridgewater  from  the  Rens- 
selaer School  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made,  especially  of  late,  ia 
teaching  geography.  Higher  views  of  the  whole  subject  liave 
been  taken,  great  general  principles  have  been  substituted  for 
innumerable,  useless  details ;  the  value  of  map-drawing,  already 
acknowledged,  has  been  still  more  effectively  insisted  upon ;  the 
intimate  connection  between  geography  and  history  has  been 
pointed  out ;  and,  in  other  ways,  a  new  and  stronger  interest  has 
been  excited. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  with  equal  emphasis  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  elements  of  grammar  and  language.  That 
decided  improvements  have  not  been  made  at  our  Normal  Schools^ 
in  the  teaching  of  language,  is  not  remarkable,  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  only  our  own  language  has,  to  any  extent,  been 
studied,  f 


*It  is  dae  to  the  yoang  ladies  who  hare  gWen  instruction  in  this  department  recently 
It  the  school  at  West  Newton,  to  say,  that  without  having  received  instruction  ifi  thi» 
branch  from  any  person  from  Bridgewater,  they  found  oat,  for  themselves,  all  that  is  es-^ 
•ential  to  the  most  eminently  successful  application  of  the  method,  with  many  beautiful 
processes  of  their  own. 

t  May  we  not  now  claim,  as  an  improvcmebt  made  by  ourselves,  one  of  the  greatest  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  language,  that  of  the  thoroughness  which  come» 
from  perpetual  repetition  —  an    improvemcni  which  was    first  most  distinctly  lecooK 
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It  is  often  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
said  with  trutli,  that  we  teach  too  much  mathematics.  But,  if 
the  objectors  could  see  how  it  is  taught,  the  profound  attention 
necessary  to  it,  and  the  great  activity  imparted  by  it,  they  would 
qualify,  certainly,  their  objections. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  truths  of  geometry,  except  in 
their  technical  and  scientific  application,  are,  to  most  persons,  of 
little  practical  value ;  and  that  the  processes  of  algebra,  beyond 
the  light  they  throw  upon  arithmetic,  are  of  none  whatever;  and 
that  neither  of  them  is,  in  itself,  valuable  as  a  preparation  for 
human  duties  and  the  great  subjects  of  human  thought.  But  the 
habits  of  attention,  of  concentration,  of  perseverance,  of  exact 
method,  of  meeting  and  overcoming  difficulties,  of  presence  of 
mind,  and  of  the  complete  command  of  what  has  been  learnt| 
which  are  strengthened  by  our  modes  of  teaching  these  brancheSj 
are  of  the  highest  value  to  all. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  are  the  most  elementary 
of  all  studies,  and  that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  only  elementary 
studies  which  are  so  easy  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  can 
be  obtained  in  the  short  space  of  time  allowed  for  our  course  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  some  one  subject  should  be 
as  perfectly  mastered  as  possible. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  views  which  I  have  presented,  as 
to  the  importance  of  furnishing,  the  mind,  during  its  earliest 
course,  with  subjects  for  examination  and  study,  taken  from  the 
material  world,  one  of  our  great  wants  still  is  the  want  of  methods 
of  studying  objects,  and  thereby  of  giving  habits  of  observation 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  things  as  they  exist  in 
the  reality  of  nature,  and  of  the  language  by  which  all  the  prop- 
erties of  objects  and  their  relations  are  expressed. 

The  most  valuable  study  for  early  years  is  language.  The 
first  thing  to  be  secured  to  a  child,  is  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  outer  world  and  with  other  minds.     This  can  be 

mended  and   explained,  in  a  book  called  the  Ciceronian,  prepared  by  the  present  learned 
Secreiary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  accuse  the  Secretary  of  pretending  lo  introduce  the  practice  of  repc- 
titian  as  a  discovery.  It  had  long  been  adnniiled  wherever  sound  leaAiing  had  eiisted ; 
f  oaly  cliim  for  him  credit  for  insisting  upon  a  practice  so  essential  to  any  real  thorough- 
of  scholarship,  and  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  methods  generally  practised. 
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effected  only  by  language.  All  objects  in  nature,  and  their  prop- 
erties, can  be  usefully  known  only  by  rricans  of  tlieir  names.  All 
the  thoughts  that  men  have  had  and  now  have,  —  all  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  the  world,  —  can  be  known  only  by  means  of 
language,  and  the  larger  any  one's  vocabulary  is,  the  easier  his 
access  to  all  this  knowledge. 

The  names  of  all  objects  and  their  properties,  are  most  easily 
learnt  in  very  early  years  ;  all  colors  and  shapes,  all  odors,  all 
tastes,  all  those  properties  which  are  discovered  by  feeling,  all 
sounds,  notes  of  music  and  voices.  Yet  the  cultivation  of  the 
senses  has,  practically,  received  little  attention ;  and  no  system- 
atic means  are  used  of  studying  ^nd  naming  the  several  objects 
of  the  senses.  From  this  great  defect  in  early  education,  the 
vocabulary  of  most  people  is,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  very 
meagre  upon  all  objects  of  the  senses.  And  this  meagreness  of 
language  and  of  knowledge  of  external  objects,  almost  necessarily 
leads  to  meagreness  of  language  for  those  classes  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  subjects,  in  speaking  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  use 
words  borrowed  orighially  from  the  outer  world  ;  that  is,  nearly 
all  the  branches  of  morals,  of  esthetics,  and  of  metaj>hysics. 
Upon  all  these  subjects,  —  indeed,  upon  nearly  all  the  subjects 
comprehended  by  literature,  —  much  of  the  language  used  is  figur- 
ative, metaphorical,  borrowed  from,  and  secondary  application  of, 
the  language  primarily  applied  to  objects  of  the  senses.  Richness 
and  originality  in  the  use  of  such  language  must  depend  upon  aa 
early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  objects  to  which  the 
words  were,  primarily  applied.  So  it  is  with  the  language  of 
poetry.  The  language  of  poetry  is  pictures  drawn  from  the 
visible,  audible,  tangible,  outer  world. 

Of  the  means  of  instruction  hero  suggested,  —  all  those  moans 
which  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  so-culled  Real  Schools  of 
Germany,  —  very  little  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken  in  the 
schools  in  this  State. 

But  the  greatest  want,  or  deficiency,  in  our  system  of  teach- 
ing, is  in  the  teaching  of  morality,  —  ethics, — und  the  liiglier 
philosophy.  To  be  rightly  taught,  they  should  be  taught  after  a 
method  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  opiics,  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  method  of  iho 
great  masters  of  antiquity. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that,  amidst  the  overwhelming  duties  which, 
up  to  this  time,  have  borne  down  our  teachers,  no  one  should 
have  found  leisure  to  master  the  great  sciences  of  ethics  and 
metaphysical  philosophy,  so  as,  in  addition  to  his  other  labors,  to 
teach  them,  however  fundamental  he  may  consider  them  to  the 
functions  of  a  thoroughly  accomplished  teacher,  in  the  masterly 
way  in  which  the  common  branches  are  actually  taught. 

Where  is  philosophy  so  taught?  Where  are  the  great  princi- 
ples of  ethics  made  practical — the  principles  of  common  duties 
and  relations  —  taught  in  the  same  elementary  and  thorough  man- 
ner, as  all  who  have  attended  the  examinations  at  West  Newton 
and  Bridgewater  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  exemplified  in 
the  mathematics,  and  in  some  departments  of  the  physical 
sciences  ? 

Yet  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  if  there  is  any  body  of  learners 
for  whom,  more  emphatically  than  for  any  others,  it  should  be 
done,  it  is  that  body  of  learners  all  of  whom  are  presently  to 
become  teachers ;  all  of  whom  are  about  to  take  charge  of  the 
formation  of  the  character,  the  education  of  the  conscience,  the 
fixing  the  principles,  the  awakening  the  highest  aspirations,  of 
numberless  spiritual  creatures,  at  an  age  when  the  affections  have 
not  yet  been  chilled,  the  conscience  has  not  yet  become  hardened, 
the  principles  and  the  character  are  still  to  be  formed?  What 
immeasurable  power  would  be  added  to  the-influence  of  the  pulpit, 
if  the  training  up  of  the  children,  in  their  impressible  years,  were 
always  within  its  scope.  What  a  divine  work  might  be  done  by 
mothers,  if  most  mothers  were  not  too  much  engrossed  by  loweif 
cares,  too  much  deadened  by  sin  and  indifference,  and  too  com- 
f4ete  disqualified  by  a  poor,  low,  earthly  and  sensuous  education, 
to  undertake  these  high  offices.  We  daily  see  what  a  lofty  pur- 
pose is  brought  here,  or  conceived  here  and  carried  hence ;  we 
see  how  susceptible  of  the  highest  itifluences  these  classes  are  ; 
we  see  that  they  have  not  yet  passed  that  age  at  which  the  words 
oi  the  Saviour,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,'*  reach,  and  stir  up  the 
very  depths  of  the  soul. 

This  is  the  place,  and  these  are  the  persons,  for  whom  this 
noblest  kind  of  teaching  ought  to  be  carried  as  high  as  it  can  be. 
With  the  same  completeness  of  preparation,  and  spirit-stirring 
Tivacity  of  execution,  which  we  have  always  seen  in  this  school 
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in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  teaching  of 
optics  at  Bridge  water,  and  recently  in  geography  and  physiology  at 
West  Newton,  —  what  might  not  be  accomplished  ?  Undoubtedly, 
the  work  is  incomparably  more  difficult ;  it  requires  a  fuller  prepara- 
tion and  a  wider  vision ;  it  brings  into  exercise  higher  faculties! 
and  supposes  the  teacher  to  stand  upon  a  loftier  elevation.  But, 
if  it  is  more  difficult,  it  is  also  beyond  measure  more  important. 

I  have  no  right  to  speak,  and  I  beg  that  I  may  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  supposed  to  speak,  as  thinking  that  this  highest  part  of 
the  teacher's  preparation  has  been  neglected.  Very  far  otherwise. 
It  holds,  and  always  has  held,  a  most  prominent  place.  The  modes 
of  influencing,  governing,  and  teaching  in  morals,  have  been  fre- 
quent subjects  of  conversation,  the  attention  of  the  learners  has 
been  continually  turned  towards  them,  and  this  has  been  held  up 
as  the  most  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work. 

I  only  mean  to  say,  that  this  most  difficult  part  of  the  work 
has  not  been  done  in  a  manner  so  conspicuously  successful,  as 
have  those  more  easy  and  elementary  portions  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

And  yet,  if  there  is  to  be  any  diflTerence,  this  ought  to  be 
taught  better  than  any  thing  else.     It  ought  to  be  the  crowning 
and   characteristic  feature  in  Normal   School   instruction.     For 
this  is  coming  to  be  the  all-important  point ;  moral  instruction  of 
the  highest  character  must  be  given  in  our  schools.     If  not,  they 
will  be  considered,  and  they  will  be  rightly  considered,  as  having  : 
failed  of  accomplishing  their  most  important  object.     If  not,  the  - 
enemies  of  progress  and  of  liberty  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
defect  —  not,  perhaps,  to  overturn  in  Massachusetts  —  but  else- 
where to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  most  perfect  system  which 
has  ever  been  devised,  —  the  system  which  makes  the  property  : 
and  intelligence  of  all  a  common  fund  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State,  —  and  to  substitute  for  it  sectarian  schools; 
a  substitution,   which,   in  all  the  small   towns  in  the  country,  ■ 
will  sacrifice' the  interests  of  the  poor  —  of  those  Christians  who 
shall  happen  to  be  in  a  feeble  minority  —  to  the  interests  of  the 
dominant  sect,  or  6blige  them  to  surrender  their  religious  liberty.  - 
And  this  moral  instruction  must  be  based  on  the  Gospel,  on  those  - 
great  principles  of  Christianity  which  are  common  to  all  Chris- 
tians, the  great  principles  of  the  immortality  and  accountability  - 
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of  man,  of  the  holiness  and  omnipresence  of  Ood,  of  the  authority 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Thi^  must  be  the  foundation:  ''For 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid." 

A  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  teachers,  which  has  received 
some  attention,  and  which  is  deserving  of  much  more,  is  practice 
in  teaching.  We  think  that  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools, 
ought  all,  if  possible,  to  have  opportunities  of  teaching,  under  the 
eye  of  their  teachers,  some  of  the  branches  they  will  be  called  to 
teach  in  the  schools  they  are  preparing  to  enter.  Every  writer 
of  any  authority  has  insisted  upon  the  value  of  this  practice. 
How  can  we  know,  with  any  certainty,  that  one  of  our  pupils 
will  be  successful  in  teaching,  unless  we  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  teach  ?  How  can  the  master  correct  her  mistakes  and  direct 
her  tendencies,  without  seeing  the  mistakes  she  makes,  or  the 
erroneous  practices  she  is  liable  to  fall  into  ?  In  the  schools  of 
Framingham,  we  trust  that  opportunities  will  be  afforded  of  doing 
this  more  fully  than  it  has  hitherto  been  done. 

WTe  have  considered,  rapidly  and  imperfectly,  some  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, some  of  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  such  schools, 
something  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  school,  and  something 
of  what  is  needed. 

The  changes  that  have  been  taking  place  among  the  schools 
m  Massachusetts,  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  are  full  of  the  highest 
encouragement  for  those  whose  hearts  are  in  our  cause.  All 
over  the*  State,  better  school-houses  have  been  erected.  The 
kouses  built  are,  on  the  whole,  better  situated,  better  arranged, 
better  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  better  furnished.  A  more 
liberal  spirit  prevails.  In  very  many  places  tetter  schools,  far 
better  schools  exist.  Good  teachers  are  more  in  demand  than 
ever  before.  In  many  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  there  are  high  schools  of  the  same  char- 
aeter  as  were  found,  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  in  only  one 
or  two.  In  many  towns  the  system  is  a  well-arranged  and  sub- 
Qidinated  one.  In  many  others,  higher  schools  are  going  into 
(^ttration,  and  the  action  of  the  system  is  improving. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools,  we 
ktf  reports  often  enough  unfavorable  to  show  that  they  are 
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honest,  but,  on  the  whole,  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  — 
satisfactory  in  some  important  particulars. 

The  Normal  pupils  commonly  know  how  to  begin  school  so  as 
to  avoid  the  usual  enormous  loss  of  time  taken  up  in  fixing  upon 
a  plan.  They  know  how  to  conduct  a  school  upon  a  system. 
Their  experiments  have  been  already  made,  —  here  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  they  usually  know,  from  the  first,  how  to  teach 
arithmetic ;  geometry,  in  places  where  before  it  was  thought  im- 
possible, and  well,  too ;  geography,  so  as  to  make  it  a  delightful 
study;  physiology,  to  classes  who  before  had  spent  their  lime 
upon  the  reading  books ;  and  reading,  as  well,  certainly,  as  it  had 
previously  been  taught ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  give  much 
additional  instruction.  Considering  the  greatness  of  the  work, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  nature  of  reform,  these  reports  have  been 
better  than  some  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  friends  of  Normal 
Schools  had  dared  to  hope  for.  In  some  instances,  a  school 
committee,  after  having  made  trial,  for  a  session,  of  one  of  our 
pupils,  has  sent  to  engage,  for  the  next  school-term,  teachers 
enough  to  teach  all  the  schools  in  the  town. 

These  auspicious  changes  have,  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
admit,  not  extended  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  There  are 
many  towns  which  have  not  yet  felt,  directly,  the  influence  of 
the  improved  modes  of  teaching,  and  of  the  better-prepared 
teachers.  But  the  Legislature,  with  these  parts  of  the  State 
particularly  in  view,  has  made  generous  grants  to  the  Normal 
Schools,  for  aid  to  individuals  preparing  themselves  to  become 
teachers  in  the  Common  Schools,  and  the  Board  are  endeavoring, 
in  the  distribution  of  this  aid,  to  reach  precisely  those  points 
wh^re  the  influence  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  of  the  great 
recent  movement  hi  favor  of  better  education,  has  been  hitherto 
least  felt.  ' 

We  believe  that  talent,  and  genius,  and  devotedness,  and  all 
the  other  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence,  have  been  distributed 
with  impartial  beneficence,  equally  among  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
amongst  those  scattered  in  solitary  places  and  those  gathered  in 
cities ;  that  the  poor  girl  of  the  country  hamlet  is  just  as  likely, 
with  equal  opportunities,  —  and  often  even  without,  —  to  make  a 
distinguished  teacher,  as  she  who  has  been  born  in  a  situation 
appareatly  most  favored;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
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not  be,  in  every  small  town  in  the  country,  provided  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  arrangement  be  introduced,  schools  in  every  respect  iito 
good,  and  in  which  as  much  may  be  accomplished,  as  in  the  best 
schools  now  to  be  found  in  the  largest  cities. 

The  good  work  is  begun.  Towards  such  ui  end  things  seem 
to  be  tending.  But  ends  like  these,  which  in  4he  countries  of 
the  old  world,  are  helped  forward  by  royal  ^nd  princely  patron- 
age, must  be  reached  here  by  the  earnest  cooperation  of  ipdivid- 
ual  men,  public-spirited,  generous,  intelligent,  and  wise  and  dis- 
interested enough  to  forget  self,  and  party,  and  sect,  and  to  unite 
for  the  best  good  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  have  to  thank  the  generous  inhabitants  of  this  town,  for 
giving  a  noble  example  of  such  acticm. 
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TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,— 


^iTLEaf  EN :  — 

The  year  now  brought  to  a  close  is  one  upon  which  we  may  look 
k  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction.  The  enactment  of  the 
Legislature,  establishing  forty-eight  Stale  Scholarships,  will 
5  be  remembered  as  marking  an  era  in  our  school  legislation. 
?ady  have  other  Slates  of  the  Union  given  -signs  of  an  honor- 
i  emulation  by  the  applications  made  to  this  office  for  more 
:icular  information,  and  for  suggestions  on  the  subject.  The 
iblishment  of  a  fourth  Slate  Normal  School  is  another  evi- 
ce  of  progress.  The  people  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
nmonwealih  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
eficent  influence  exerted  by  J^ormal  Schools,  upon  all  the  in- 
?sts  of  education,  and  are  asking  for  a  more  adequate  supply  of 
ihers.  trained  by  the  Slalefor  their  office  in  these  institutions. 
iS  this  sentiment  coming  up  from  the  people,  and  manifesting 
If  among  our  legislators,  that  has  led  to  another  important 
isure  by  which  provision  is  made  for  the  distribution  in  each 
the  Normal  Schools,  of  a  thousand  dollars  annually  among  a 
:ain  class  of  pupils.  A  pleasing  feature  of  this  liberal  and 
ightened  policy  of  the  State,  is  the  unanimity  with  which  all 
ties  concur  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  is  well  that  there  is 
;  subject  so  uniting  the  opinions  of  all,  that  the  only  strife  re- 
eling it  is,  who  shall  have  the  largest  share  in  advancing  its 
ects.  It  is  a  noble  spectacle  to  see  a  large  body  of  legisla*- 
?,  assembled  from  every  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  forget, 
the  time  being,  their  differences  of  opinion  on  other  subjects, 
I,  animated  by  no  sentiments  but  those  of  patriotism,  and  hold- 
no  interests  dearer  than  those  of  posterity,  enact  those  wise 
rs  on  publi9  instruction,  of  -jirhich  every  citizen  may  justly  be 
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These  signs  of  advancement  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  the  young  are,  in  many  places,  as  apparent  in  the 
acts  of  the  people  in  their  municipal  capacity,  as  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislature.  The  liberality  of  the  towns  in  voting 
appropriations  foi^  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  has-only  in 
one  or  two  instances,  in  a  single  year,  advanced  so  much  as  it 
has  during  the  last.  Not  less  general,  perhaps,  and  certainly  not 
less  important,  is  the  considerate  attention  now  given  to  the 
various  means  of  improving  both  the  external  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  schools,  and  their  fnternal  state  in  respect  to 
instruction  and  discipline.  Even  in  those  towns  which  still  ad- 
here to  the  defective  system  of  districts  and  district  agents,  with 
all  its  train  of  evils,  there  is  a  change  in  the  views/  and  feelings 
of  the  people  gradually  going  on,  which,  at  no  very  distant  time, 
will  lead  to  important  modifications  o^  the  system,  and  probably, 
in  most  cases,  to  its  abolishment.  In  almost  all  such  towns,  are 
found  public-spirited  men  of  commanding  talents  and  influence, 
who  are  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  raise. the  general  tone  of 
public  sentiment,  and  so  far  to  enlighten  the  popular  mind  as  to 
prepare  it  to  adopt  a  higher  standard  of  education.  This  process, 
is  none  the  less  sure  in  its  results,  from  the  slowness  of  it^  opera- 
tion. Whatever  ground  is  once  gained  by  such  means  is  an 
acquisition  that  will  not  soon  be  losLt. 

Having  alluded  to  these  two  general  sources  of  influence  and 
power  in  our  system  of  education,  and  to  the  effects  produced  by 
them  as  they  now  present  themselves  to  our  view,  I  design  to 
remark  somewhat  more  particularly  upon  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  its  various  ramifications ;  upon  trie  part  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  principles  which 
govern  its  action ;  upon  the  duties  and  labors  of  its  Secretary 
and  Agents ;  upon  the  state  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  upon  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  In  a  supplement  will  be  )  resented  some 
improved  plans  for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  school- 
houses,  with  the  necessary  explanations. 

The  Secretary,  not  being  himself  a  member  of  the  Board  oT 
Education,  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  use  a  little  latitude  ia 
speaking  of  some  important  features  of  it  to  which  no  allusion  is 
made  in  its  own  Reports. 
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It  will  appear  frcrtn  what  follows,  that  the  Board  is  extending 
its  operations,  and  is  gradually  approximating  nearer  and  nearer, 
every  year,  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  established,  and  to 
which  it  has  steadily  directed  its  aim. 

The  Board  itself  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and   of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,    who 
are  members  ex  officio^  and  of  eight  members,  of  whom  one  is 
appointed    by  the  Governor  and   Council   annually.     Each   of 
these  eight  members  serves,  consequently,  for  a  period  of  eight 
years.     The  expediency  of  the  law  requiring  the  Board  to  be  so 
constituted   has  been  fully  demonstrated.     Under  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  arrangement 
conid  be  materially  improved,  or,  indeed,  whether  any  radical 
change  in  the  organization  could  be  made  without  endangering 
cither  the  efficiency  or  the  safety  of  its  action.     Taken  out  of 
the  whirl  of  par^y  politics,  and  placed  upon  ground  common  to 
all,  it  can  pursue  its  course  steadily,  unaffected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions even  of  the  government  itself.    Any  abuse  that  might  creep 
in,  can  always,  in  the  end,  be  remedied  by  the  people  througlv, 
those  whom  they  choose  to  place  in  power,  while  there  is  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  all  attempts  at  too  sweeping  a  change  at  anyone 
time.     The  experience  of  nearly  eighteen  years  hasshown,  that 
no  administration  YiBs  been  inclined  to  subordinate  the  interests  of 
education  to  purposes  of  its  own.     To  the  honor  of  those  who 
have  made  the  appointments  it  may  be  said,  not  only  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  been  selected  on  the  principle  of  having 
primary  refeis^nce  to  their  personal  qualifications  for  the  office, 
but  that  the  preservation  of  the  proper  balance  of  interests,  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  local,  has  become  a  matter  of  settled  usage. 
It  is  to  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  law  establishing  the 
^Board  of   Education,  and  to  the  discretion  exercised  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  members,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
stability  of  our  system  ;  while  other  States,  which  have  acted  on 
a  different  principle,  have  moved  alternately  forward  and  back- 
ward. 

The  Board,  in  executing  the  duties  of  their  trust,  acted  from 
the  very  beginning,  with  singular  unanimity  and  judgment. 
Their  preliminary  and  inceptive  measures  were  cautiously  takeo, 
in  order  that  the  principles  which  guided  them  in  striking  out  a 
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plan  of  operations  might  be  fairly  tested  by  experience,  and  that 
the  public  mind  might  be  gradually  prepared  for  what  should  fol- 
low. The  results  of  the  first  experiments,  which  were  tried  on  a 
very  moderate  scale,  were  rather  convincing  to  the  re^ison  than 
striking  to  the  imagination.  But  as  soon  as  the  way  was  made 
clear,  so  as  to  give  to  the  Board  a  suitable  degree  of  assurance 
that  they  could  advance  without  hazarding  the  great  interests 
committed  to  their  charge,  plans  were  matured  and  laid  before  the 
people,  and  executed,  after  having  received  legislative  sanction, 
with  a  measure  of  success,  which  convinced  the  most  incredu- 
lous of  the  value  of  a  State  Board  of  Education.  The  career  of 
the  Board  has  continued  for  a  succession  of  years  to  commend^ 
itself  more  and  more  to  the  people,  till  the  department  of  Eduear 
tion  has  reached  its  present  position,  as  a  permanent  branch  of 
the  government,  and  the,  body  which  presides  over  its  interests 
has  become  strong  in  the  public  confidence  it  ^ijoys,  and  in  the 
resources  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  growth  of  the  system  of 
operations  that  has  spnmg  up  under  its  auspices  has  been  healthy ; 
,  and  the  demonstrations  it  has  made  in  regard  to  the  feasibleness 
of  various  public  measures  for  improving  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  a  whole  people,  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  society.  '  ' 

The  Board  hold  semi-annual  meetings  in  the  months  of  May 
and  December,  and  frequent  special  meetings,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  its  business  is  performed 
by  various  standing  committees.  As  the  Board  is  a  small  body, 
severa  of  its  members  must  act  on  two  or  three  committees  ;  and 
the  amount  of  service,  requiring  both  time  and  reflection,  which 
these  perform,  is  much  greater  than  would  be  imagined  by  those 
who  merely  read  the  Annual  Reports.  Each  Normal  School  is* 
placed  under  the  special  direction  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  who 
regulate  its  expenditures  according  to  prescribed  rules,  make  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  external  and  internal  order  of 
the  school,  attend  and  direct  the  examinations  at  the  close  of 
*  each  term,  and  also,  either  personally,  or  through  their  chairman, 
'the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  distribute  the  aid 
granted  by  the  State  to  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and 
report  to  the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting. 

There  is  an  executive  committee,  who  transact  such  business 
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during  the  intervals  of  the  meetings-of  the  Board,  as  lies  ,out  of 
the  sphere  of  ibe  Visitors  and  of  other  committee^,  and  yet  does 
not  require  the  action  of  the  whole  Board.  Certain  duties  are, 
either  by  general  rules  or  by  special  vote,  referred  directly  to  this 
committee,  AvhUe  others,  growing  out  of  new  and  unforeseen 
emei^cncies,  are  discretionary,  and  may  either  be  performed  by 
the  committee  in  a  provisional  way,  or  be  laid  before  tlie  Board 
at  a  special  meeting,  which  they  are  authorized  to  call  for  the 
purpose.  This  same  committee  is  an  advisory  board,  which  the 
Secretary  can  consult  from  time  to  x time,  on  itnportant  questions 
relating  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Another  important  committee  is  tha't  appointed  to  act  with  the 
Secretary,  in  representing  the  Board  before  the  Legislative  Qqm-t 
mittee  on  Education.  It  often  happens  that  this  legislative  com- 
mittee desires  to  be  made  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  the  Board  on  certain  points,  t|ian  it  has  the  means  of  being 
from  the  printed  reports.  There  are,  moreover,  occasionally, 
questions  brought  before  that  committee,  so  vitally  affecting  the 
system  of  public  schools,  that  they  sometimes  deem  it  highly 
important  to  consult  that  body  who  are  supposed  best  to  under- 
stand the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  But  for  such  an 
arrangement,  the  Secretary,,  who  is  oftqn  applied  to  for  an  opinion 
in  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty,  would  not  unfrequently  have  rea- 
son to  hesitate  in  giving  an  opinion  of  his  own  that  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  others  associated  wi(h  him.  No 
one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  more  perfect  har- 
mony between  the  plans  of  the  Legislature  and  those  of  the 

Board,  and  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation,  when   provision  is 

* 

made  for  such  occasional  interviews  of  their  respective  com- 
mittees, than  there  would  otherwise  be.  !(  there  ever  was  room 
for  such  doubt,  the  experiment  that  has  been  made  with  such 
admirable  results,  is  adapted  to  do  it  away. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness, that  rendered  it  necessary  to  appoint  several  select  commit- 
tees, and  to  charge  them  with  very  onerous  duties.  New  sites 
for  two  Normal  Schools  were  to  be  chosen,  and  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  them.  As  the  laws  authorizing  the  removaj  of  the 
West  Newton  Normal  School,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
one  in  the  county  of  Essex,  required  the  Board  to  advertise  for 
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proposals  from  different  towns,  at  the  same  time  making  it  neces- 
sary, from  the  smallness  of  its  appropriation,  to  depend  on  those 
making  the  proposals  to  furnish  sites  for  the  buildings  and  a  part 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  erecting  them,  a  work  of  no  little 
complexity  and  delicacy  was  hereby  devolved  upon  the  Board,  in 
carrying  out  these  provisions  in  all  their  details.  The  duty  to  be 
performed  was,  not  to  meet  and  discuss  the  question  of  the  most 
eligible  localities,  but  to  visit  and  carefully  examine,  through 

0 

committees,  all  the  sites  that  were  offered,  to  hear  the  represen- 
tations of  the  parties  who  made  the  proposals,  and  then,  on  re- 
ceiving the  reports  of  these  committees,  to  make  the  selection 
from  those  which  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  with  a 
due  regard  to  all  the  consideratioTis  which  should  influence  their 
decision.  This  being  done,  other  committees  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  procure  plans,  and,  after  their  adoption  by  the  Board, 
to  make  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

Hereafter,  the  Board  will  furthermore  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  law  establishing  State  Scholar- 
ships, and  of  annually^  selecting,  jointly  with  the  State  Senators 
of  the  districts  entitled  to  present  candidates,  the  individuals  who 
shall  be  judged  most  worthy  of  enjoying  this  public  benefaction- 
Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  duties  gratuitously  performed  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  believed  that  few  public  ser^ 
vants  of  the  State  perform  a  more  important  service. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  requires  him  to  act  personally  in 
part,  and  in  part  through  others.  It  is  his  province  to  examine 
the  reports  of  the  school  committees  from  all  the  towns  of  the 
State,  and  from  the  information  thus  derived,  together  with  that 
received  from  other  sources,  and  from  his  own  observation  and 
reflections,  to  prepare  his  Annual  Report. 

The  direction  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institutes  is,  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  committed  to  his  hands.  These  periodical 
meetings  of  teachers  have  become  so  numerous,  and  have  as- 
sumed such  an  importance  in  the  public  estimation,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bestow  much  thought  upon  the  best  manner  of  con- 
ducting them,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  have  yet 
reached  their  perfection.  The  arrangements  themselves  cannot 
be  suitably  made,  without  much  lime  and  labor.  Teachers  and 
committees  are  to  be  consulted,  in  reference  to  the  most  con- 
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vcnient  times  and  places  for  holding  them.  A  competent  board 
of  permanent  instructors,  —  the  most  important  and  yet  the  most  • 
diflScuU  object  to  secure,  —  is  to  be  provided,  and  specific  arrange- 
meDts  to  be  made  with  each  one,  as  to  the  amount  and  the  precise 
time  of  the  service  to  be  rendered,  which,  in  difierent  Institutes, 
must  often  vary,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  entire  weeks  are  to  be 
devoted  to  personal  attendance,  during  which  period  the  Secretary 
presides  at  three  sessions  of  the  Institute  each  day. 

His  dutfes  in  connection  with  the  doings  of  the  Board,  neces- 
sarily have  a  wide  range.  It  is  expected  that  he  shall  have  his 
share  in  originating  measures  in  the  Board,  and  act  as  a  member 
of  all  its  committees.  During  the  last  year,  his  labors  have  been 
much  increased,  by  the  additional  business  devolved  upon  the 
Board  by  several  recent  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

There  are  now  four  Normal  Schools  to  be  cared  f(Jr  constantly, 
one  of  which  requires  the  more  attention  from  the  circumstance  - 
that  it  is  not  yet  in  operation.^  The  Secretary  is  instructed  to  be 
present,  as  far  as  may  be,  at  all  the  examinations,  both  of  candi- 
date^ for  admission  and  of  the  classes  at  the  close  of  each  term, 
and  to  keep  himself  familiar  with  the  progress  of  events  in  all  of 
the  schools. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Board,  and  of  its  various  commit- 
tees, falls,  of  course,  upon  him.  The  business  of  the  office  is 
divided  between  him  and  his  assistant,  who  is  also  acting  Stfite 
Librarian.  AH  that  miscellaneous  correspondence  and  business 
which  cannot  well  be  delegated  to  another,  are  attended  to  person- 
ally by  the  Secretary.  His  assistant  examines  the  school  returns, 
and  n)akes  up  the  Tables  appended  to  the  Annual  Report,  advises 
with  those  who  come  to  consult  him  in  respect  to  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  school  laws,  attends  to  the  distribution  of  docu- 
ments on  education ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  to 
visitors  who  come  from  ^broad  for  inforrnation  in  respect  to  the 
public  schools,  and  in  general,  to  the  routine  of  daily  business 
connected  with  the  office. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  when  the  Legislature  is  in 
session,  and  on  stated  days  in  each  week  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  except  during  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  it  is  found 
expedient  for  the  Secretary  to  be  at  the  office  at  least  a  part  of 
the  day.     A  greater  amount  of  important  business  can  be  trans- 
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acted  by  him  there  than  anywhere  else,  at  those  times.  The 
'  members  of  the  general  court,  a  large  part  of  whom  retnra  to 
their  own  homes  daily,  usually  act  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  people  of  their  towns  and  this  office,  thus 
offering  peculiar  facilities  for  transacting  business  with  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  superintendence  of  the  agencies,  which  is  committed  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  Board,  is  usually  attended  to  on  Saturday  of 
each  week,  that  being  the  lime  least  favorable  for  visiting  the 
schools,  and  being  also  one  of  the  stated  days  (Mondays  and 
Saturdays)  of  the  secretary's  attendance  at  the  office.  The 
^  particular  object  of  these  meetings  with  the  Agents,  is  to  receive 
weekly  reports  of  the  places  visited,  and  of  the  kind  and  amount 
of  service  performed,  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  fbr  the  pur- 
pose  ;  to  furnish  the  Secretary  with  the  knowledge  he  needs  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  state  of  the  schools;  to  con- 
fer together  on  the  most  successful  modes  of  procedure,  as  sug- 
gested by  daily  experience  and  observation  ;  and  to  make  any 
'modifications  in  our  arrangements  which  newly  re(feiv6d  informa- 
tion, or  requests,  would  seem  to  demand.  Though  it  would 
appear,  at  first  view,  that  the  several  towns  in  the  State  were  en- 
titled to  be  visited  in  rotation,  there  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
which  mu6t  sometimes  modify  the  general  rule.  There  are 
certain  periods  when  the  people  of  a  town  give  special  attention 
to  their  schools  with  reference  to  a  revision  of  the  system,  and 
when  a  few  words,  fitly  spoken  to  the  right  persons  at  the  right 
lime,  will4)roduce  a  permanent  effect  of  more  importance  than  a 
month's  service  after  the  occasion  has  gone  by.  Nay,  an  inju- 
dicious system  may  be  adopted  for  the  want  of  further  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  which  must  long  be  perpetuated,  because  new 
districts  or  divisions  cannot,  at  once,  be  given  up  ;  nor  new  and 
costly  houses,  though  injudiciously  located  and  badly  constructed, 
be  reconstructed.  There  are  many  such  considerations  which 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  if  the  greatest  efficiency  is  to  be 
given  to  our  agencies.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  the  Secretary  be  so  well  informed  on  all  these  points,  from 
week  to  week,  as  to  be  able  to  direct  the  agents  in  the  most  skil- 
ful manner. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes,  already  incidentally  alluded  to,  are 
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steadily  advancing  ia  power  and  efficiency.     Just  in  proportion 
as  we  have  succeeded  in  procuring  able  and  skilful   instructors  to 
conduct  them,  has  the  interest  in  them  increased.     The  advan- 
tages resulting  from  an  elevated  as  well  as  simple  course  of  in- 
ftniciion  are  manifold.     The  mere  'fact  of  the  connection  of 
eminent  teachers  with  the  Institutes,  is  not  without  its  influence. 
It  serves  to  give  them  character,  and  is  the  means  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be  indifferent.     The 
experiment  of  employing  ordinary  men  at  Teachers'  Institutes, 
has  been  sufficiently  tried  in  diflferent  States,  to  prove  its  inex- 
pediency.    Under  such  auspices  these  meetings  of  the  teachers 
may,  indeed,  have  a  temporary  popnlarity,  arising  from  novelty. 
But,  when  the  excitement  from  that  cause  has  passed  away,  per- 
sons will  become  weary  of  mere  mechanical  drill,  and  loose  dis- 
cussion, and  the  better  class  of  teachers  will  manifest  indifference 
which  will  soon  spread  among  the  rest.     But  suppose  an  interest 
could  be  kept  up  among  ordinary  teachers  after  it  had  been  lost 
among  others  of  a  superior  rank,  the  effect  even  upon  this  class 
would,  in  the  end,  be  less  beneficial  than  that  of  a  higher  order 
of  iustmction.     Beside  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  mere  me- 
cbanical  imitation,  and  of  attending,  to  peculiar  method  and  rules, 
iDsiead  of  principles,  the  habit  of  comparing  their  attainments 
with  those  of  men  but  little  superior  to  themselves,  would  be 
liable  to  produce  among  teachers  a  feeling  of  contentment  with 
inferior  qualifications.     The  simplicity  of  an  ordinary  mind  of 
moderate  culture,  however  practical  ^it  may  be,  is,  in  its  influence 
Dpou  a  body  of  teachers  under  its  guidance,  very  different  from 
tbe  simplicity  of  a  profound  and  richly  stored  mind,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  same  elementary  subjects.     The  one  acts  upon  the 
Bcmory,  and  upon  the  power  of  imitation  ;  the  other,  erevates 
tbe  whole   being   into   a   higher  region   of  thought  and  feel- 
ing.    The  man  whose  mind   has   a   philosophical   comprehen- 
liou  of  the  whole  subject  of  which  he  is  treating,  in  descending 
10  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge,  distinguishes  between 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  factitious,  and  takes  his  first  step^ 
knowing  definitely  to  what  it  is  to  lead,  and,  by  dealing  with 
pijiciples,  invests  familiar  subjects  with  a  fresh  interest,  andcon- 
tionally  furnishes  new  materials  for  thought.     The  information 
leceived  from  such   instruction  is  solid  and  fundamental,  and  is 
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more  valuable  for  the  mental  activity  it  will  produce,  than  for  th 
stock  of  ideas  furnished  at  hand  for  immediate  use.  A  mer 
facility  to  use  other  men's  ideas,  is  that  of  which  many  teacher 
.have  already  too  much,  in  consequence  of  which  they  glid 
easily  and  smoothly  over  ground  which  they  ought  to  plough  am 
harrow. 

It  is,  moreover,  highly  important  to  employ,  if  possible,  som* 
person,  as  a  lecturer  for  the  evenings,  who  has  the  power  a 
'moving  the  whole  mass  of  the  intellect  of  the  place ;  who  ca^ 
attract  men  of  a  higher  order  of  mind  from  adjoining  towns 
who,  in  short,  can  lift,  for  the  time  being,  the  whole  populatio 
into  a  more  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  turn  all  this  current  c 
newly  awakened  interest  in  the  direction  of  the  public  school; 
Such  an  impulse,  given  to  adult  education,  is  not  only  valuabl 
in  itself  considered,  but  is  equally  so  in  its  influence  upon  familie 
And  upon  schools.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  Professc 
Agassiz.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  this  distinguish^ 
lecturer,  whose  attendance  at  each  Institute  was  formerly  limite 
io  a  small  part  of  the  week,  and  whose  engagements  in  a  distar 
part  of  the  country  during  the  winter  months,  occasionally  with 
drew  him  entirely  from  our  service,  has  accepted  a  proposition  t 
be  in  the  service  of  the  Board  twenty  entire  weeks  annually 
By  this  arrangement  he  will  be  able  to  attend  all  our  Teachers 
Institutes  during  the  whole  time  they  shall  be  in  session,  and  V 
give,  moreover,  a  course  of  instruction  at  each  of  the  Slat 
Normal  Schools. 

Lowell  Mason,  Esq.,  who  has  been  in  Europe  the  last  tw< 
years,  attending  not  only  to  the  science  of  music,  but  to  th 
methods  of  instruction  on  other  subjects  adopted  in  the  bes 
Schools  of  Germany,  and  who,  on  returning  from  the  continen 
to  England,  was  employed  temporarily  in  some  of  the  Norma 
and  other  schools  of  that  country,  to  exemplify  the  method 
which  he  had  studied  and  long  practised  with  so  much  success 
lias,  at  length,  returned  to  America  with  increased  power  am 
skill  as  a  teacher,  and  resumed  his  place  as  instructor  at  th< 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  valuable  instructions  of  Professor  Guyot,  in  geography 
have  been  somewhat  extended  the  past  year.  The  gentlemei 
wko  h^ve  eonducted   the   other   branches   of   instructioUi   an 
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the  same  as  those  employed  formerly,  namely :  Messrs.  William 
Kussell,  S.  S.  Greene,  Wm.  J.  Whitaker,  and  D.  P.  Colbnrn. 
The  twelve  Institutes  held  during  the  year,  were  as  follows :  — 


At  Lnnenbarg, 
Oxford, 
Templeton, 
Middleborough, 
Haverhill, 


Naticki 

Millbury, 

Conway, 

Orleans, 

Maiden, 


New  Bedford, 
Nantucket, 


In  the  Spring. 

April    4—9, 

"     11-16, 

May    2—7, 

"    10-14, 

"    17-22, 

In  the  Auiumti. 
Oct.  10-15, 
17-22, 
24-29, 

Nov.  14-19, 

28-Dec.  3, 


Attendance. 

122 

160 

178 

118 

81 


<( 


(( 


iC 


113 
153 

157 
60 
70 


CITT     INSTITCTKS. 

I 

June  16-18, 
Aug.     2—6, 


140 
160 

1,492 


Making  an  average  attendance  of  124.  Other  City  Institutes 
belonging  to  the  season,  being  held  at  a  later  period  than  was  an- 
ticipated, will  come  into  the  next  year's  account.  It  was  found 
that  the  attendance  of  teachers  was  becoming  too  large  for  con- 
lenience,  as  it  was  often  diffix^uU,  in  the  smaller  towns,  to  pro^ 
core  halls  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  members,  or  to' 
inda  sufficient  number  of  boarding-places  within  a  suitable  dis- 
fuee  from  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was  thought  unadvisable  to 
ieprive  the  smaller  towns  of  the  benefits  of  these  meetings,  and 
Beasares  were  accordingly  taken  to  reduce  the  attendance  to 
iboat  125  or  130.  In  two  instances,  at  Orleans  and  Maiden, 
Aere  were  unforeseen  causes  which  prevented  the  usual  attend- 
iQce. 

It  has  been  designed  to  give  to  the  Teachers'  Institute  a  pe- 
coliar  character,  and  to  trench  as  little  as  was  practicable,  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  voluntary  associations  of  teachers  which' 
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receive  State  patronage.  In  the  Massachusetts  Association  c 
Teachers,  and  in  the  several  county  associations',  written  lecture 
and  essays,  together  with  oral  discAssious  on  practical  subiecis,  ar 
made  very  prominent  in  the  public  exercises.  -^  The  opinions  an 
the  experience  of  teachers  are  here  fully  brought  out,  espeeiall 
in  regard  to  the  important  subject  of  school  discipline.  On  thi 
account,  instruction  and  exercises  illustrating  the  best  modes  c 
teaching,  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  exercises  of  th 
Institutes.  Such  an  adjustment  having  been  accomplished,  by 
little  concert  atxthe  beginning,  the  different  organizations  for  th 
improvement  of  teachers,  can  have  their  distinctive  features,  an 
act  in  harmony  with  each  other  in  performing  their  peculis 
functions  as  parts  of  a  general  system. 

In  respect  to  the  Normal  Schools,  the  past  has  been  a  peculia 
year.  The  removal  of  the  school  formerly  at  West  Newton,  th 
retirement  of  the  Principal  of  the  Bridge  water  School  from  th 
service  of  the  Board,  and  the  establishnoent  of  a  New  Norm£ 
School  at  Salem,  have  rendered  it  necessary  that  much  of  th 
work  of  the  year  should  be  preparatory  to  that  of  the  year  I 
come.  In  the  meantime,  as  much  has  been  accomplished  i 
could  be  reasonably  expected  under  these  circumstances.  For 
more  particular  account  of  the  state  of  the  Normal  Schools, 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Board,  and  to  those  of  tl; 
Visitors  appended  thereto. 

«  On  the  subject  of  Agencies,  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  has  been  anticipate 
As  the  funds  appropriated  to  this  object  were  in  danger  of  beia 
expended  faster  than  they  became  due,  one  of  the  agencies  wc 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Uphani,  suspend « 
'for  a  time,  but  has  since  been  resumed,  by  the  appointment 
Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  Jr.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Bridgewafl 
Normal  School,  but  more  recently  Principal  of  the  English  Hi^ 
School  of  Salem.  The  board  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  service  to  which  he  is  appointed.  T  - 
considerations  which  led  to  the  choice  of  one  versed  in  the  bu  a 
ness  of  teaching  and  of  managing  schools,  rather  than  a  statesm  s 
and  orator,  were  presented  at  length,  in  the  Report  of  the  I0 
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year.  Much  of  the  tabor  previously  bestowed  upon  the  objects 
of  the  agency  were  necessarily  directed  to  awakening  among  4he 
people  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  pf  education,  and.  to 
removing  the  cloud  of  error  and  ignorance  which,  in  many  towns, 
hong  over  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  our 
system  of  public  schools.  That  object  having  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  attained  through  the  services  of  the  eminent  men  who 
were  employed  for  the  purpose,  it  now  remains  to  bring  out  those 
capabilities,  and  to  present  a  realization  of  the  ideas  which  were 
laid  before  the  people. 

Mr.  Edwards  entered  upon  his  duties  the  fourteenth  day  of 
November  last.  The  report  of  his  labors  for  so  short  a  period 
may  be  passed  over  here.  Mr.  Leach  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Board  throughout  the  year.  He  has  visited,  during  that 
period,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  cities,  and  about 
five  hundred  schools.  The  character  of  the  service  rendered, 
differs  but  slightly  from  Ihat  reported  the  last  year.  He  has  em- 
ployed most  of  his  time  in  advising  with  school  committees,  on 
all  those  points  which  conduce  to  the  highest  prosperity  of  the 
schools,  and  in  meeting  the  teachers  of  each  town  in  one  of  its 
schools,  and  exemplifying  before  them,  and  before  the  committee, 
the  mpst  approved  methods  of  instruction  in  all  the  branches 
commonly  taught. 

The  large  number  of  new  school-houses  which,  in  different 
towns,  it  was  proposed  to  build,  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  high  schools  and  the  grading  of  the  lower  schools 
—causes  which  will  continue  to  operate  with  increased  effect,  for 
many  years  to  come  —  and  the  frequency  of  calls  from  school 
committees  to  aid  them,  by  suggesting  the  most  convenient  and 
most  approved  plans,  have  led  to  an  examination  of  the  houses 
now  in  use  ;  and  the  result  of  such  examination  is  the  discovery 
of  great  deficiencies,  even  in  those  school-houses  which  have 
been  recently  erected.  It  not  unfrequenlly  happens  that  a  (build- 
ing committee  will  consult  with  some  house  carpenter  nearest  at 
hand,  and  then  sit  down  and  sketch  an  original  plan  of  a  school- 
house,  without  any  previous  experience,  and  without  the  slightest 
idea  that  there  is  any  great  liability  to  mistake. 

Iq  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the  construction  of  school- 
houses,  it  was  thought  proper  to  aim  at  the  highest  degree  of 
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perfection.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Leach  had  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  was  familiar  with  What  had  been  pub- 
lished in  relation  to  it,  he  was  instructed  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  all  the  best  houses  of  recent  construction,  in  the 
State,  and  to  confer  with  the  teachers  employed  in  them,  in 
respect  to  any  inconveniences  in  the  arrangements  which  might 
appear  upon  trial.  It  was  found  that  no  building  had  been  erect- 
ed in  which  some  defect  had  not  been  subsequently  discovered. 
Plans  were  taken  by  him,  the  improvements  and  defects  of  each 
particularly  noticed,  and  the  suggestions  of  experienced  teachers 
and  committees  examined  and  weighed,  with  a  view  to  making 
every  new  building  that  should  be  erected  an  improvement  upon 
all  that  preceded  it.  The  result  has  justified  our  highest  expec- 
tations. It  being  generally  made  known  to  school  committees, 
that  the  course  here  described  had  been  pursued,  applications 
were  made  from  nearly  all  the  towns  which  contemplated  erect- 
ing new  school-houses,  for  such  plans  and  suggestions  as  the 
Agent  might  be  able  to  give.  The  consequence  is,  that  most  of 
the  school-houses  built  after  such  consultation,  unite  a  greater 
number  of  substantial  conveniences  with  economy,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  of  those  previously  erected.  To  facilitate  this  work 
for  time  to  come,  the  Plans,  that^have  been  thus  prepared  will  be 
appended  to  this  Report. 

Of  the  innumerable  defects  observed  in  the  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  school-houses  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
some,  which  have  been  specified  by  Mr.  Leach,  in  his  Report  to 
the  Secretary,  will  be  inserted  in  this  place.  The  statement  here 
submitted  will  be*  found  to  embrace  what  was  enjoined,  by  the 
last  Legislature,  in  the  Resolve,  approved  March  24,  1853,  which 
is  as  follows:  — 


Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  instruct  one  or  both  of  the  Agents  of  that 
Board,  when  visiting  the  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
during  the  year,  to  make  particular  examination  of  the  school- 
houses  in  the  several  towns,  with  regard  to  ventilation,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  Board,  in  his  next  Annual  Report,  the  result 
of  their  inquiries,  with  such  information  concerning  the  defects 
to  be  remedied,  the  expense  of  any  alterations  required,  and  the 
provision  that  should  be  made  for  ventilation  in  new  school- 
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houses  to  be  hereafter  erected,  as  he  may  be  able  to  collect,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  annual  session. 

"Since  the  commencement  of  my  agency,"  says  Mr.  Leach, 
« I  have  examined  more  than  one  thousand  school-houses,  and 
have  noticed  the  following  defects  in  their  location  and  construc- 
tion.   I  have  found  very  many  school-houses  situated  in  the 
highways,  but  a  few  feet  from  the  travelled  road,  and  without 
aoy  yard  for  the  scholars  to  play  in.     Some  I  have  found  in  wet 
and  marshy  places,  which  were  often  surrounded  by  standing 
water.     Some  were  quite  near  ponds  or  streams,  which  was  the 
cause  of  very  great   annoyance,  both   in  summer  and  winter. 
Some  were  near  stores  and  public  places  of  resort,  which  were 
frequently  visited  during   the  intermission.     Some   were   near 
workshops,  or  manufactories,  or  railroads,  or  depots,  exposing  the 
children  to  interruption  and  accidents.   Some  were  on  eminencesi 
surrounded  by  dangerous  declivities.   Not  one  in  fifty  have  I  found 
with  suitable  back-yards,  well  fenced,  and  with  decent  water- 
closets.     But  very  few  have  two  entrances,  one  for  each  sex.    In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  teachers  are  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice thirty  minutes  each  day,  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  school 
time,  or  commit  the  gross  impropriety  of  sending  out  boys  and 
girls  into  the  same  yard  at  the  same  time.     Very  few  houses  are 
constructed  with  any  regard  to  external  beauty  or  internal  con- 
venience.    Many  are  quite  too  small,  not  affording,  in  some  in- 
stances, more  than  forty  or  fifty  cubic  feet  to  each  pupil,  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  regarded  as  the  minimum, 
Yery  many  are  not  more  than  eight  feet  in  height,  instead  of  eleven 
or  twelve  feet.     A  very  common  and  serious  defect  is  the  want 
of  good  black-boards,  placed  at  the  proper  height.     In  very  many 
cases  instead  of  a  black-board  in  the  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk, 
there  is  a  window   to  admit   light  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
pupils.     In  many  houses  of  recent   construction,  there  are  no 
black-boards  except  in  th^  rear  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  tops  of  the  desk  to  witness  any 
illustration  from  the  teacher.     Where  such  arrangements  existed, 
\  found  that  but  very  little  use  was  made  of  the  black-board 
by   the    teacher.     Yery   many   schools    I    have    found    badly 
lighted,  some  admitting  too  much  light,  and  others  too  little, 
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and  quite  oftea  the  light  was  admitted  directly  in  the  faces 
of  the  pupils.  In  consequence  of  too  little  light,  the  pupils  be- 
come short-sighted,  and  contract  a  stooping  posture  by  bringing 
the  head  near  the  book.  The  cases  are  quite  numerous  where 
pupils  have  become  short-sighted  and  round-shouldered,  by  being 
compelled  to.  study  in  an  improper  posture.  By  an  excess  of 
light,  the  sight  of  pupils  has  been  very  much  impaired,  and,  in 
some  cases,  entirely  lost. 

"In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
rooms  have  been  badly  constructed,  endangering  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  pupils.  Very  many  cases  of  serious  injury  I  have  found, 
which  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  But  very  few  houses, 
are  furnished  with  large  closets,  or  book-cases,  to  preserve  maps, 
globes,  and  books  of  reference.  But  few  are  provided  with  a 
well,  pump,  ancTsink,  a  very  necessary*  appendage  to  every  good 
school.  In  but  very  few  instances  have  there  been  any  attempts  to 
beautify  the  grounds  by  setting  out  trees,  shrubbery,  &c.  Globes, 
clocks,  thermometers,  mats  and  scrapers,  have  not  been  intro- 
duced extensively  into  the  country  schools.  In  school  districts 
in  the  country,  when  the  pupils  live  some  distance  from  the 
school,  there  is  seldom  any  provision  for  the  pupils  who  wish 
to  stop  at  noon,  or  who  come  in  the  morning  J)efore  the  time  of 
commencing  the  school.  Many  houses  have  been  built,  and 
some  recently,  with  large  rooms,  containing  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  pupils  each.  I  have  made  it  a  particular 
point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  df 
large  rooms,  as  compared  with  small  ones.  I  have  consulted 
knore  than  one  hundred  experienced  teachers  on  this  subject,  and 
have  found  but  four  or  five  who  do  not  much  prefer  small  rooms 
to  large  ones.* 

^^Dy  your  particular  direction,  I  have  given  considerable  atteu- 
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*  The  following  leUer  from  a  gentlemon  whose  opinion  i%  of  special  Talae  on  such 
qiiesiton,  throws  further  light  upon  the  subject  here  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Leach :  — 

•  Chaelestown,  Sept.  24,  18d8. 
Rev.  Dr.  Seabs  — 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  following  is  written  in  cheerful  compliance  with  your  request. 

-  Since  the  alterations  recently  made  in  the  Harvard  School-house,  conTerting  the  wfaolt 

f  rea  of  each  floor,  from  a  large  assembly-room  and  two  Vecitaiinn- rooms,  into  four  rooms 

of  Dearly  equal  sixe,  we  have  had  aa  opportunity  to  test  its  adrautages  by  the  reasscmblin|^ 

of  our  schools. 

.  This  buUding  U  intandcil  for  two  diatioet  grammar  scboola,  eaoh  conqwiiing  two  liiui« 
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tion  to  the  subject  of  ventilation.     In  all  my  examination,  I  have 
found  bnt  few  houses  well  ventilated.     In  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by  opening  the  win- 
dows and  doors.     And  where  attempts  have  been  made  it  has 
beeD  but  imperfectly  accomplished.     The  ventilating  tubes  have 
almost  invariably  been  too  small,  '^s  the  result  of  my  investiga- 
tions, I  would  make  the  following  suggestions.     To  ventilate  a 
room  properly,  containing   fifty    persons,  the  ventilating  tube 
should  not  be  less  than  fifteen   square  inches  inside.     The  tube 
should  be  made  of  very  thin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smooth 
inside  surface,  and  it  should  be  perfectly  tight.     It  should  be 
Txrholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  to  the  register  or  stove. 
There   should   be   an   opening   at   the   top  and  bottom.     The 
ventilating  tubes  should  be  connected  in  the  attic,  and  conducted 

dnd  bojs  and  girls,  in  charge  of  a  master  and  three  female  assistantSi  making,  in  the 
wliole,  eight  teachers  and  four  hundred  pupils. 

The  memhers  of  a  school  are  arranged  in  four  diTisions,  of  two  classes  each,  giving  a 
dirision  to  each  teacher. 

Formerly,  all  the  pupils  of  one  school  were  seated  in  the  large  room ;  all  the  exercises 
of  the  first  and  second  divisions  were  conducted  by  the  master  and  one  assistant,  in  this 
room,  while  a  class,  with  its  teacher,  from  each  of  the  two  lower  divisions,  retired  into  a 
recitation -room,  leaving  two  classes  in  the  large  room  for  study. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  plan,  will  appear,  in  contrast  with  the  new 
arrangement.  ^ 

The  partitions  whicl^  separate  the  four  division  rooms,  are  so  constructed  as  to  open 
all  into  one,  by  shoving  up  the  panel  slides.  The  height  of  our  ceiling  is  fourteen  feet. 
The  partitions  have  a  fixed  base  of  thirty  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  height  above, 
(11^  feet,)  is  divided,  allowing  about  five  and  a  half  feet  for  the  slide.  The  slides  are  in 
■cctions  of  five  or  six  feet,  prepared  on  both  sides  for  blackboards,  and  balanced  with 


The  operation  of  this  arrangement  may  be  understood  by  the  details  of  a  half  day  ses- 
On  opening  school,  the  slides  are  aL  up,  and  the  partition  doors  open ;  the  scholars 
from  the  entrance  doors  directly  to  their  seats.  When  the  school-hour  has  arrived, 
the  entrance  doors  are  closed,  each  teacher  takes  note  of  the  absentees  in  his  or  her 
diviaxon,  and,  immediately  after,  the  devotional  exercises  are  conducted  by  the  master,  in 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  whole  school.  If  nothing  more  of  a  general  nature  is 
required  at  this  time,  at  a  given  signal,  monitors  shut  down  the  slides  and  close  the  doors, 
and  each  division  is  at  once  in  its  own  separate  apartment,  under  its  own  teacher.  Thus 
matters  go  on  till  the  time  of  recess,  when  some  or  all  of  the  slides  are  raised.  Recess 
beinfr  over,  the  slides  are  put  down,  each  division  pursuing  its  work  till  the  close  of 
schooL  If,  at  any  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole  school  is  required  to  listen  to  remarks 
from  the  master,  or  a^visitor,  or  for  a  general  exercise,  it  can  be  had  at  a  moment's 
vaming. 

By  this  plan,  we  save  a  large  amount  of  time;  heretofore  lost,  by  the  changing  ot  classes 
to  and  from  the  recitation-rooms,  the  conducting  of  two  recitations  in  the  same  room,  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  constant  demands  on  the  time  of  the  master  to  check  disorder  in 
the  lower  classes. 

Each  assistant  teacher  is  now  responsible  for  the  discipline,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of 
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through  the  roof,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  cap.  Another 
method,  which  is  far  preferable,  is  as  follows: — The  smoke 
pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  cast  iron  pipe  resting  on  soap  stone 
in  the  attic  floor,  instead  of  a  chimney  built  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar.  This  cast  iron  pipe  may  be  surrounded  by  a  brick 
ehimney  into  which  the  v^tilating  tubes  should  lead.  The 
space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to  the  spaces  in  the 
tubes,  after  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  pipe,  and  the  in- 
crease of  friction.  By  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubes  will 
be  rarefied,  and  a  rapid  current  of  air  will  be  produced.  All  at- 
tempts to  ventilate  rooms  with  tubes  in  the  wall,  or  of  less  size 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  inches  for  fifty  persons,  have,  so 
far  as  I  have  examined,  failed.  No  artificial  means  will  secure 
good  ventilation  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  that  of 
the  outer  air  are  nearly  the  same,  without  the  application  of  heat 

her  own  division ;  and  though  the  labor  requisite  to  secure  the  former  is  much  dimmished, 
better  means  are  afforded  for  proving  the  ability  of  an  assistant  to  govern,  as  weU  as  apt- 
ness  to  teach. 

If  matters  chance  to  go  wrong  in  one  room,  the  whole  school  is  not  in  danger  by  con- 
tagion. 

The  gain  in  time  will  be  employed  in  various  ways,  by  faithful  teachers,  for  the  good  of 
those  in  their  immediate  charge ;  and  the  master  is  enabled,  by  an  occasional  exchange 
of  exercises  with  )iis  assistants,  to  watch  the  progress,  and  take  part  in  the  actual  in- 
struction of  each  of  the  classes  below  his  own  division. 

While  we  thus  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  separate  system,  we  retain  all  that  was 
good  in  the  former  plan.  The  unity  of  the  school  is  unimpaired ;  the  children  feel,  at 
before,  that  they  all  go  ta  the  same  school.  They  see  and  hear  as  much  of  each  other  as 
can  reasonably  be  desired,  to  foster  the  social  feclin?,  while  the  temptations  to  misuse 
their  school-time,  are  very  much  lessened.  They  know,  and  are  known  by,  the  master 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  before,  and  wiih  this  important  change—they  know  him  more  a« 
a  friend,  and  less  as  k  police  officer. 

It  haA  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  large  room  system,  that  the  children  of  the  lower 
classes  learn  a  great  deal  by  hearing  and  seeing  what  is  done  in  the  upper  classes.  If 
they  thus  give  attention  to  what  does  not  immediately  concern  them,  \%  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  their  o^  peculiar  duties,  for  when  a  child  in  school  is  not  engaged  in  a  recita- 
tion, it  is  presumed  that  he  has  a  lesson  to  prepare. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  separate  room  system,  that  it  tends  to  make  each  room 
a  distinct  school,  because  tne  children  are  so  seldom  convened  in  the  assembly-room. 
We  obviate  the  objection  by  our  movable  partitions. 

It  was  feared,  from  the  manner  in  which  cur  partitions  are  constructed,  that  the  exer- 
cises of  one  room  would  disturb  those  adjoining.  Our  experience,  thus  far,  proves  this 
fear  groundless.  Our  teachers  and  pupils  are  delighted  with  the  plan  and  its  operation ; 
and,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  were  1  about  to  erect  a  new  school-house  for  a  large 
school,  I  would  adopt  this  plan  in  preference  to  any  other. 

With  a  hope  that  you  will  honor  us  with  a  personal  inspection  of  our  pet, 

I  remain. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

CORNELIUS  S.  CART^E. 
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to  the  air  in  the  tubes.  Unless  the  air  is  heated  before  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at 
the  bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  aper- 
tures. The  quantity  of  pure  air  admitted  must  always  be  equal 
to  that  which  is  to  be  force'd  but. 

"  The  expense  of  introducing  a  proper  ventilating  apparatus 
into  houses  already  bnilt  in  the  country  towns,  will  vary  from 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  house." 

It  has  been  customary  to  insert  abstracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
school  committees  relating  to  the  main  topics  discussed  in  the 
Secretary's  Report.     This  is  found  impracticable  the  present  year, 
inasmuch  as  the  subject  there  discussed  has  chief  reference  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education.     The  abstracts  are 
therefore  made  to  conform  to  the  subject  of  the  last  year's  Re- 
port ;  and,  as  there  is  no  part  of  our  school  system  in  which  the 
people  are  now  more  interested  than  in  that  which  relates  to 
school  districts  and  district  agents,  such  a  deviation  from  our 
nsnal  course  will  probably  be   no  cause  of  regret.     It  may  be 
added,  in  this  connection,  that  the  reports  of  the  school  commit- 
tees of  the  several  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  present 
year,  clearly  indicate  progress.     Were  extracts  to  be  made  from 
them  on  the  whole  range  of  topics  of  which  they  treat,  it  would 
be  apparent  that  the  towns  are  becoming  more  systematic  in  the 
management  of  their  schools,  and  that  the  committees,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  schools  is  intrusted,  generally  give  gratifying  evi- 
dence that  they  appreciate  the, importance  of  the  trust,  and  are 
ready,  on  their  part,  to  favor  every  judicious  measure  for  improv- 
ing the  means  of  education. 

Dictionaries  furnished  to  the  Public  Schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commonwealth,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1853, 
according  to  the  Resolves  of  May  2,  1850  : — Webster's,  14  copies ; 
Worcester's,  0  copies ;  cost,  $56. 

Whole  number  of  copies  furnished  since  the  Resolves  took 
effect : — Webster's  Dictionary,  3,132  ;  Worcester's  Dictionary, 
112;  total  expense  to  the  Commonwealth  to  January  1,  1854, 
$12,752. 
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The  following  is  a  Summary  of  Statistics  relating  to  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  past  year. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,^  ,  .  328. 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  returns,  .  ^         •  324 

Number  of  towns  that  made  no  returns,      .  .  1 

Three  towns  (Nahant,  North  Reading   and  Lake- 
ville,)  were  incorpqrated  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and   are    included  in    the  towns  of 
which  they  formed  a  part,  ...  3 

Number  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State,       .  .  4,113 

Increase  of  Public  Schools  for  the  year,      .  .  67 

Number  of  persons  in  the   State  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age,  ....  204,705 

Increase  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  for  the 

year,        ......  1,826 

Number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  in  sqmmer,  ....  187,022 

Increase  for  the  year,  of  attendance  in  summer,      .  1>270 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public 

Schools  in  winter,  ....  202,081 

Increase,  for  the  year,  of  attendance  in  winter,        .  2,898 

Average  attendance  in   all  the    Public  Schools  in 

summer,  .  .  .  .  .  .  140,482 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....  4,173 

Average  attendance  in   all    the    Public  Schools  in 

winter,'    ......  165,716 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....  3,071 

Ratio  of  the  mean  average    attendance   upon    the 
Public  Schools,  to  the  whole  number  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen,  expressed  in  decimals,  .  .72 

Number  of  children  under  five,  attending  Public 

Schools,  ......  17,614 

Decrease  for  the  year,  ....  746 

Number  df  persons  over   fifteen,  attending   Public 

Schools,  .  .  .  .  .  .  22,362 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....  667 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer, — ^males,  392;  fe- 
males, 4,125 — total,         ....  4|617'. 
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Increase  for  the  year — ^males,  23 ;  femajes,  1 62 — total,  1 7$ 

Number  of  teachers  In  winter — males,  1,971  ,•  fe- 
males, 2,713 — total,         .  .  .  .  4,684- 
Decrease  of  male  teachers  in  winter,            •             .  114- 
Increase  of  female  teachers  in  winter,          .             •                 230 
Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools  during  the  year — ^males,  2,068 ;  ' 
females,  5,007 — total,       ....              7,075 
locrease  for  the  year,           ....  69. 

Average  length  of  Public  Schools,  seven  months 
and  fourteen  days. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  including 
board^       .......  $37  00 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  includ- 
ing board,  .  .  .  .  •  15  41 

▲mount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  (qt  the  support  of 
schools,  including  only  the  wages  of  teachers, 
board  and  fuel,     .  .  .  .  .    963,631  25 

Increase  for  the  year,  .  ...  .      53,415  21 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  of  boai'd,  fuel 

and  money,  to  maintain  or  prolong  Public  Schools,      39,273  64 

Amount  of  money  appropriated  to  schools,  as  in- 
come of  local  funds,         ....      37,266  73 

Amount  received  by  the  towns  as  their  share  of  the 

income  of  the  State  School  Fund,  •  .      44,067  11 

Increase  from  last  year,        ....        2,508  89 

Aggregate  expended  on  Public  Schools,  for  wages, 
fuel,  and  superintendence,  .  .  1,072,310  3& 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  (including  income  of  surplus 
revenue)  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  the 
State  between  five  and  fifteen,  per  child,  .  4  76 

The  percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1850,  appropri- 
ated for  Public  Schools,  is  .  .  .  .001-63 
The  law  requires  each  town  to  raise  by  tax,  at  least  $1.50  per 

child  between  five  and  fifteen,  as   a   condition   of  receiving  a 

share  of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund. 
All  the  towns  except  one,  whose  schools  are  supported  by  the 

income  of  a  local  fund,  have  raised  $1.50  or  more,  for  each  child 

between  five  and  fifteen. 
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Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $3  or 
more,  per  child  between  five  and  fifteen; . 

Increase  for  the  year, 

Number  of  High  Schools  supported  as  Public  Schools 
by  taxation,         .  •  .  • 

Average  salary  of  High  School  teachers. 

Number  of  incorporated  Academies  returned. 

Average  number  of  scholars, 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition,  , 

Number  of  Private  Schools, 

Estimated  average  attendance  upon  Private  Schools, 

Estimated'  amount    paid    for    tuition    in    Private 


209 
29 

64 

$868  00 

64 

4,062 

$74,283  86 

763 

18,362 


Schools, 


.$219^36  78 


Amount  expended  on  Public  and  Private  Schools 
and  Academies,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  repairing 


and  erecting  school  edifices, 


.1,387,669  37 


The  Summary  here  presented  furnishes  decisive  evidence  that 
important  advances  have  been  made  in  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth during  the  past  year.  For  further  particulars  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  Abstracts  of  the  School  Returns,  which,  in 
completeness  and  accuracy,  will,  it  is  beli'eved,  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  former  years. 

BARNAS  SEARS, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Boston,  December  14,  1863. 
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PLANS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARRANGE  >4ENT  OF  SCH( 

HOUSES.  ^ 

The  Plans  here  i?ubmitted  have  been  prepared  with  sp 
reference  to  the  wants  of  rural  towns  and  of  villages.  The 
planations  accompanying  them  are  necessarily  brief,  giving  i 
hints  and  suggestions.  A  full  statement  of  all  the  reason 
these  suggestions,  would  occupy  much  space. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  ONE. 

This  plan  represents  the  ground  floor  of  a  school-house  one  story  high,  46  by  90  feet  on 
tile  inride. 

i^-Entries,  one  for  each  sex,  14  by  8  feet,     a— Anteroom,  14  by  14  feet  This  may  bt 

ved  u  an  assembly-room  for  the  papUs  before  school  and  at  noon,  or  for  a  recitatioi»- 

room  and  library.    Where  it  is  practicable,  there  should  be  separate  rooms  for  the  pupils 

to  assemble  in.    This  can  usually  be  proTided  in  the  basement  at  a  small  ezpensau 

^Teacher's  platform,  14  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  and  7  or  8  inches  high.    Behind  ihm 

teacher's  desk  there  should  always  be  a  blackboard  the  whole  length  of  the  platform,  from 

4  to  5  feet  wide,  the  lower  edge  of  which  should  be  3j|  feet  from  the  top  of  the  platform. 

/-Aisles.    The  inner  aisles  should  be  from  16  to  18  indies  wide.  The  outer  aisles  from 

K to 48 inches,    ddd (^^-Seats  for  two  pupils  each.    The  desks  should  be  from  40  to  48 

inches  long ;  and  the  desks  and  seats  should  be  from  30  to  36  inches  wide,  and  adapted, 

in  height,  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,    e-^loset  for  maps,  books  of  reference,  &c.    s— Stove . 

The  dotted  lines  an  air-box,  10  inches  square,  to  admit  pure  air.    v  v— Ventilating  tubes, 

12  by  10  inches  each.      They  should  be  placed  within  the  room,  and  made  of  thin 

boards,  perfectly  tight,  and  smooth  on  the  inside.    They  should  be  united  in  the  attie, 

and  lead  through  the  roof.    On  the  top  of  which  there  should  be  a  yentilating  cap. 

•  »— Settees  for  recitations,    ooo o— Doors,    v u u— Windows. 

Blackboards  should  be  placed  entirely  around  the  room  except  in  the  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween the  windows.  They  should  be  from  4  to  5  feet  wide  for  large  scholars,  and  3  or  3^  for 
small  ones.  The  lower  edge  should  be  from  2j|  to  3  feet  from  the  floor.  Every  school- 
house  designed  for  both  sexes  should  have  two  entrances,  one  for  each  sex.  There  should 
also  be  two  separate  backyards,  enclosed  with  a  high  tight  fence.  The  entrance  to  th« 
water-closets  should  be  through  the  basement,  or  through  doors  on  the  outside  which 
should  be  kept  locked.  This  is  a  very  important  arrangement,  and  has  too  generally  been 
overlooked.  The  best  interest  of  a  school  cannot  be  secured  without  it.  It  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  basement  under  every  school-house.  The  bottom  may  be  covered 
with  a  floor,  with  brick  or  with  hydraulic  cement.  The  basement  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  for  each  sex.  There  should  be  a  well  in  the  centre,  and  a  pump  and  sink 
in  eAch  part.  A  part  of  it  can  conveniently  be  used  for  storing  fuel,  &c.  The  best  mode 
•f  heating  a  school-room  is  by  coal  or  wood  furnaces  in  the  basement.  When  stoves  are 
nsed,  the  pipe  may  be  conducted  through  the  floors,  well  protected  by  soap-stone,  into  a 
diimney  in  the  attic.  In  this  way  valuable  room  may  be  saved,  which  would  otherwise  bt 
occupied  by  the  chimney.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  teacher's  desk  be  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  building  at  which  the  pupils  enter.  This  is  far  more  convenient  for  the  teacher, 
and  for  those  who  visit  the  school. 

Single  desks  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  double  ones.  The  whole  expense  for 
room  and  desks  is  about  twenty  per  cent.  more.  When  practicable,  the  house  should  be 
so  placed  that  pupils  as  they  sit,  may  face  the  north.  In  rooms  to  be  used  in  sum- 
mer as  well  as  winter,  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  no  windows  on  the  south* 
In  all  eases  there  should  be  outside  or  inside  blinds.  Outside  blinds  are  to  be  preferred  to 
keep  a  room  eooL  Inside  blinds  can  be  more  easily  managed  to  modify  the  light.  The 
gable  end  should  also  be  toward  the  south,  since  by  this  arrangement  the  roofs  would  be 
Buieh  less  heated  in  summer.  On  the  ceiling  of  every  school-room  the  four  points  of 
tiw  compass  should  be  painted  in  distinct  colors,  with  letters  designating  the  several 
pointi. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  TWO. 

This  plan  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  preceding  one,  excepting  in  sise.  It  is  86  by 
S6  feet  inside.  This  can  be  adopted  when  it  is  desirable  to  sacrifice  convenience  for 
eeonomy.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  onter  aisles  are  much  narrower  than  those  in  the 
Plan  dumber  One.  Wide  aisles  are  much  more  convenient  for  scholars  to  stand  in  dur* 
faig  recitations,  and  to  work  at  the  blackboard  without  being  annoyed  by  others  passing 
them.  It  is  also  important  that  the  aisles  be  wide  enough  to  accommodate  settees  on  dayi 
•f  examination,  &c. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  THREE. 

This  represents  the  ground  floor  of  a  building  two  stories  high.  It  is  48  by  30  feet 
mside.  The  description  of  Plan  dumber  One  will  apply  to  this,  with  the  exception 
of  the  entries. 

e  ^^Entries,  one  for  each  sex,  16  by  8  feet,  a — Anteroom.  The  one  on  the  lower  floor 
commanlcating  with  the  boys'  entry,  the  upper  one  communicating  with  the  girls'  entry. 
There  never  should  be  winding  stairs  in  a  school-house.  They  should  be  made  as  repre- 
•ented  on  the  plan,  or  in  some  form  with  broad  steps.  The  landing  place  should  never  be 
directly  opposite  the  door.  The  rooms  should  be  from  11  to  13  feet  in  height.  In  large 
tchru)l)i  the  outside  door  should  swing  outward,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  rush  out  easily  ia 
cak  uf  an  alaim. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  FOUR. 

Thk  diff«n  from  Number  Three,  chiefly  in  iti  sise.  Iti  dimensions  are  40  by  28  feet 
inside.  It  has  no  anteroom,  and  the  entrances  are  on  the  sides.  There  should  always  be 
a  basement'  under  houses  constructed  after  this  plan.  This  should  be  divided  into  two 
riMHiis,  which  should  be  well  finished,  warmed,  and  lighted. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  FIVE. 

Tkis  ripreicnti  the  lower  room  of  a  building  two  storiof  high.  Its  dimendom  are  00 
by  42  feet  inside,  and  oontaini  two  roomi  and  two  anterooms  that  maj  he  used  for  reci- 
tUisBs;  and  two  entries,  one  for  each  sex.  The  doors  are  at  the  end,  but  when  it  is 
pnttieable  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  on  the  side. 

I  ^—Entries,  15  by  9  feet  each,  a  a— Anterooms,  16  by  12  each,  ee— Closets  for  books 
wd,  apparatus.  The  windows  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  directly  oppdsite  to  tlkt 
neither  pupils  nor  toaehers  should  be  compelled  to  face  a  strong  light. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  SIX. 

This  is  a  plan  of  the  upper  room  of  a  building,  the  lower  floor  of  which  has  been  d< 
scribed  in  Number  Five.  It  contains  one  school-room.  44  by  31,  two  recitation-room: 
and  two  entries.  The  school-room  will  accommodate  96  pupils.  The  recitation-rooix 
can  be  used  as  an  assembly-room  by  pupils,  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  There  are  roan 
serious  objections  to  large  rooms,  excepting  for  advanced  pupils,  who  learn  most  of  the 
lessons  out  of  school.  The  testimony  of  nearly  all  experienced  teachers  is  against  lar| 
rooms  for  schools  in  which  there  are  numerous  classes. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  SEVEN. 

is  is  a  plan  of  the  lower  floor  of  a  building  48  by  44  feet.  It  contains  two  rooms  for 
irj  or  intermediate  scholars.  Two  modes  of  arraoging  the  seats  are  presented,  that 
r  may  be  adopted.  The  entrances  are  on  the  sides.  The  form  of  the  stairs  differs 
the  preceding  plans,  and  has  some  advantages.      There  are  two  anterooms,  16  by 
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PLAN  NUUBER  EIGHT. 
Tbs  dimcDaioni  or  ihe building  lepreamted  bjtliUplanue  C2  bjW  Teet  iniide.  Tbe 
V  too  roDini  an  tbs  lower  Sooi,  foi  unkll  icholin.  The  entnnce^  ue  on  the  tide 
Tbere4re  twouiteroonu,  with  cloaeU,  in  which  there  ii  ■  (ink  ind  ■  pnmp,  commoi 
catinf  with  euh.  This  tDd  Nnmbei  Nine  sre  legsrded  u  the  best  pluu  far  hoaiti  ti 
ttories  hifih,  conlaining  four  rooms  each.  There  >te  msnj  sdruitsges  in  hanng  the  atsi 
M  represented  on  the  plsn,  ss  thsf  oeeupj  less  room,  and  there  will  be  much  It 
distnibsnoe  bj  pu^ls  going  up  and  down.. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  NINE. 

This  is  similar  in  its  outline  to  ,Number  Eight.  Its  dimensions  are  60  by  48  feet  inside. 
The  entries,  anterooms  and  closets  are  the  same  in  form  as  Number  Eight.  It  has  also 
a  large  recitation-room  or  library,  (marked  L)  communicating  with  both  rooms.  Thi« 
eooihinet  more  adTantages,  perhaps,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  plans  presented. 
If  the  building  is  built  two  stories  and  a  half  high,  a  large  upper  room  might  be  flnish- 
td  for  assembling  the  whole  school  at  stated  times,  or  one  or  both  of  the  partitions 
might  be  made  to  slide  up  by  weights. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  TEN. 

I  The  dimensions  of  tbi^v  building  are  60  by  45  |feet  inside.  The  entrances  are  on  the 
end.  The  form  of  the  stairs  is  similar  to  Number  SeTen.  In  other  reepeots  it  ret«m« 
blee  plans  already  described. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  ELEVEN. 

The  dimensions  of  this  building  are  60  by  40.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in 
the  tixe  of  the  entries,  and  in  the  form  of  the  stairs ;  also,  in  haying  much  smaller 
uterooms.    The  entrances  are  also  on  the  sides* 
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PLAN  NUMBER  TWELVE. 

An  excellent  plan,  ivhen  furnished  with  a  suitable  basement,  where  pupils  can  Msem* 
ble  in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  and  at  recess  when  the  weather  is  unpleasant.    The  two 
entrances,  one  for  each  sex,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  house,  are  a  marked  peculiarity 
^,pf  tbia pl&D,  and  are  deserving  of  particular  attention.     'WYien  it  \a^TWi^a»«^^»^^«tt.- 
wcea  to  the  water-cloaeta  should  be  from  the  basement. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  THIRTEEN. 

This  represents  the  lower  floor  of  a  baildiiig,  with  three  rooms  on  the  lowei 
•rehitectural  proportions  are  not  very  good.  It  is  designed  to  aocommod 
where  six  rooms  are  needed.  The  arrangements  of  the  rooms  are  similar  to 
haye  been  described* 
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PLANS  NUMBER  FOURTEEN  AND  FIFTEEN. 

Tkaeplaniiepreseiit  buildings  of  a  cheaper  eonstruotion  than  any  of  the  preeediag^ 
I  ad  My  be  adopted  when  it  is  desirable  to  regard  economj  rather  than  good  arehittetai- 

ilpnportiaM. 
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PLAN  NUMBER  SIXTEEN. 

This  diagram  represents  a  mode  of  yentilating  one  or  more  rooms  by  connecting  tl 
Tentiducts  with  a  chimney  which  surrounds  a  cast  iron  smoke-flue,  v  t>— Ventiducts  ■ 
Tentilating  tubes.  These  should  be  at  least  14  inches  square  for  a  room  containing  i 
scholars,  a  a— Apertures  into  the  ventiduct  p — Cast  iron  smoke-flue,  resting  on  sos 
stone  in  the  attic  floor,  ec — Chimney  surrounding  the  smoke-flue.  This  should  contiL 
as  many  square  inches  as  the  ventiducts  leading  into  it,  after  deducting  the  space  oe<r 
pied  by  the  flue.  The  inside  of  the  chimney  should  be  circular,  and  plastered  perfect 
smooth.  This  mode  of  yentilating  is  applicable  to  any  method  of  heating,  either  1 
stores  or  by  ftimaces.  The  heat  of  the  smoke-flue  will  rarefy  the  air  in  the  chimney,  ai 
produce  a  strong  dranght  in  the  yentiducts.     This  is  regarded  as  the  most  effective  a= 
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•t  tbe  rame  time  the  most  eeonomieal  mode  of  Tentilation.  The  lower  apertare  shoald 
■Iwaja  be  kept  open.  The  upper  aperture  should  be  closed,  excepting  near  the  close  of 
the  morning  and  afternoon  session,  when  it  should  be  opened.  It  has  commonly  been 
•vpposed  that  the  impure  air  (carbonic  gas)  which  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  descended 
to  the  floor.  This  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Dalton  and  other  eminent  chemists,  to 
be  entirely  erroneous.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  repeated  experiments  that  carbonic  gas 
diffuses  itself  rapidly  into  erery  part  of  the  roomt  This  being  the  case,  the  impure  air 
must  be  drawn  off  from  the  upper  stratum  of  the  room,  as  well  as  from  the  lower.  Some 
hmTO  supposed  that  an  aperture  half  way  between  the  upper  and  lower  one,  would  draw  off 
the  impure  air  as  it  escapes  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  retard  its  diffusion.  This,  howcTer, 
haa  not  yet  been  established  by  satisfactory  experiments.  The  deleterious  effect  of  impure 
•ir  is  no  longer  questioned,  and  the  necessity  of  some  more  thorough  and  effectual  means 
of  ventilation  is  urged  by  the  most  weighty  considerations.  In  a  room  of  50  scholars, 
from  200  to  500  cubic  feet  of  air  are  vitiated  every  minute,  and  unless  some  effectual 
Beflus  are  devised  for  expelling  the  impure  air,  the  most  serious  consequences  must  ensue* 

The  above  hints  and  suggestions  respecting  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  in 
the  construction  of  school-houses,  are  the  collected  experience  of  a  large  number  of 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  BLACKBOARDS. 

To  100  pounds  of  common  mortar,  add  25  pounds  of  calcined  plaster ;  to  this  add  twelve 
papers  of  the  largest  size  of  lampblack.    This  is  to  be  put  on  as  a  skim  coat,  one-sixth  of 
SB  inch  thick  to  rough  plastering,  and  should  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible  by  hard  rub- 
bing.   It  may  also  be  put  on  to  old  plastering,  after  ijt  has  been  thoroughly  raked  and 
prepsred.    This  should  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  paint,  made  in  the  following  manner : 
To  one  quart  of  spirits,  add  one  gill  of  boiled  oil.    To  this  add  one  of  the  largest  papers 
of  lampblack,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  mixed  with  spirits.    To  this  add  one  pound  of 
the  finest  flour  of  emery.    This  paint  may  also  be  put  on  boards  or  canvas.     This  should 
be  eonstantly  stirred  when  used,  to  prevent  the  emery  from  settling.      If  too  much  oil,  or 
if  any  varnish  be  used,  the  board  will  become  more  or  less  glazed  and  unfit  for  use.    Some 
frtferto  have  the  board  behind  the  teacher  green  or  bronze,  which  is  more  grateful  to  the 
cje.   This  can  be  done  by  using  chrome  green  instead  of  lampblac)c.    None  but  the  very 
fiaest  floor  of  emery  should  be  used.    Some  prefer  pulverized  pumice-stone  to  emery. 

KoTS.— All  the  Plans  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch,  with  the  exception 
if  Numbers  Nine  and  Ten,  which  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  twelve  feet  to  an  inch. 
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THE  DISTRICT  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLS. 


SUFFOLK   COUNTY. 


CHELSEA. 

Throughout  the  year  past,  the  committee  have  endej}vored  faithfully  to 
discharge   their  duties  in   visiting  and    examining   schools,  encouraging 
teachers   and  scholars,  and   in  adopting  such  measures  as  seemed   best  . 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  efficiency  of  the  educational  system. 
And  while  thus  employed,  they  have  been  led  to  reconsider  the  plan  of 
our  schools,  the  necessity  of  addiiional  accommodations  for  children,  the 
organization  of  the.  several  grades  of  schools,  and  the  courses  of  study 
pursued  ;    an.d,   generally,  that  entira  system    of  agencies   upon   which 
depend    the   education  of  children,  while  under  public  instruction.     To 
some  of  these  points  they  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

In  a  town  like  our  own,  recently  settled,  and  with  rapidly  increasing 
ftnd  ever-changing  population,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  school 
■ystenn,  perfect  in  its  plan  and  complete  in  its  instruments,  should  be 
organized  in  a  day  or  a  year.  Some  things  would  be  found  defective, 
because  they  were  temporarily  adopted  to  meet  pressing  emergencies; 
some  things  incomplete,  since  they  are  the  subjects  of  growth  and  not  of 
creation.  Any  plan,  however  wisely  adopted  at  a  particular  time. and 
voder  special  exigencies,  wpuld  be  likely  to  require  some  change  or 
modification  to  adapt  it  to  later  times  and  different  circumstances. 
Bometiinc^  the  required  change  sweeps  away  an  entire  system.  It  was 
thus  with  the  District  Schools,  whic  h  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
thickly  populated  portions  of  our  town — not  because  the  system  had 
become  an  unfashionable  garment,  to  be  laid  aside  from  mere  caprice, 
bat  simply  for  the  reason  that  we  bad  outgrown  it,  and  neither  patching 
WOT  piecing  would  render  it  longer  economical  or  serviceable. 

The  present  plan  of  schools  in  Chelsea,  as  a  system  of  instruction, 
feems  to  require  no  radical  change  for  furnishing  a  good  education. 
Some  modification  may  render  it  more  useful ;  and  unquestionably,  time, 
experience  and  attention,  will  make  it  more  perfect  and  efficient. 

NORTH  CHELSEA. 

As  we  have  but  one  (the  first)  district  left,  and  that  nearly  identical 
vith  the  town,  we  recommend  that  it  be  made  quite  so,  by  abolishing  the 
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District  Syslem.  That  this  system  has  evils  is  satisfactorily  shown  b} 
the  late  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  largi 
portion  of  which  is  directed  against  it.  If  we  have  escaped  these  evil 
hitherto,  we  may  not  in  future.  And,  we  believe  that  generally,  a  towi 
is  most  efficiently  served  when  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  schools  resti 
on  a  single  committee. 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


ANDOVER. 

Those  who  are  the  most  thoroughly  versed  in  matters  of  common 
schools,  men  who  have  given  their  ripest  thoughts,  and  put  fortii  their 
best  and  most  successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  common  education,  vieir 
the  division  of  towns  into  school  districts  as  a  relic  of  olden  times,  well 
suited  to  other  days  and  to  other  circumstances,  but  not  adapted  to  thft 
changes  wrought  out  by  the  growth  of  society.  It  was  the  intention  ol 
your  committee  to  have  discussed  this  subject  at  length,  in  their  preseol 
report,  and  to  have  brought  it  before  the  town  for  their  deliberate  and 
sober  consideration.  The  present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
— Dr.  Sears, — has  spared  them  their  labor. 

BRADFORD; 

The  tendency  of  this  stinted  application  of  money  for  schools  at  home, 
is  to  shut  out  many  deserving  youth  of  good  natural  talents,  from  the 
benefits  of  a  good  education,  and  confine  the  privilege  to  those  who  can 
seek  it  and  pay  for  it  abroad  ;  a  state  of  things  which  certainly  ought  no. 
to  be.  Under  a  proper  system,  and  one  which  has  been  adopted  in  some 
towns,  a  town  like  this  might,  at  a  small  expense  to  the  tax-payers,  hare 
the  means  of  educating  all  her  sons,  who  should  show  themselves  good 
scholars,  and  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  course  of  study. 

GLOUCESTER. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  con* 
mittee  increased  convictions  of  the  wisdom  of  those  measures  by  whieft 
the  town  assumed  the  management  of  their  schools,  and  sought  to  imparl 
to  them  greater  efficiency  and  usefulness.  In  reviewing  the  circumstancei 
connected  with  this  important  reformation,  there  is  no  more  pleasing  subject 
of  contemplation  than  the  unanimity  of  public  sentiment  which  was  alik< 
its  origin  and  encouragement,  and  the  evidence  of  its  necessity. 

MARBLE  HEAD/ 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  has  been  a  prominent  object  to  securn 
the  advantages  of  system  in  the  arrangement  of  the  schools  and  tk« 
classification  of  the  scholars.  The  public  schools  are  divided  into  thre^ 
grades.  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools,  with  one  Intermediate 
betwe<)n  the  Primary  and  Grammar.     The  scholars  of  the  same  stage  cm 
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•drancementf  are,  by  this  method,  brought  together,  and  by  an  improven 
dassification  in  each  grade,  every  pupil  receives  a  larger  portion  ot  the 
teacher^'a  attention.     This  is  an  economy  of  money  also,  as  well  as  of 
kbor,  for  the  less  advanced,  who  can  as  well  be  instructed  by  a  female, 
are  not  carried  forward  to  the  more  expensive  instruction  of  the  master, 
til  they  are  prepfired  to  be  correspondingly  benefited  by  it.     This  prin- 
ciple of  economic  and  efficient  classification  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
committee^s  action  in  all  their  examinations  for  advanced  standing.     We 
believe  it  to  be  not  only  sound,  but  important  to  the  succe^  of  our  public 
school  system. 

ROCKPORT. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when 
the  old  District  System  should  be  given  up,  and  our  schools  should  be 
graded  according  to  the  attainments  and  real  necessities  of  the  scholars 
therein,  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  as  many 
other  towns  have  done  with  manifest  and  various  advantages.  They 
[-lecommend,  therefore,  that  action  ,be  taken  on  this  subject,  by  the  town, 
vilhout  further  delay.  At  least  they  would  hope  that  a  candid,  judicious 
committee  may  be  appointed  to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration, 
and  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting. 

WENHAM. 

This  district,  with  a  judicious  management  of  its  funds,  might  have  had 
two  months  more  school  than  it  did  have. 

This  is  one  of  the  practical  effects  of  having  prudential  committees  do 
the  business  of  engaging  teachers.  The  money  throughout  the  town 
vill  never  be  expended  to  the  best  advantage,  until  the  superintending 
committee  have  the  entire  management  of  the  schools. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

There  is  hardly  a  district  which  does  not  require  some  change  in  the 
i^kmI  system  to  make  it  accomplish  more  for  the  good  of  the  children. 
Tour  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  more  equal  and  higher  advan- 
ti|^  of  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  our  children,  and  may  be, 
vith  very  nearly  the  same  annual  expenditure  as  in  past  years.  What 
the  reform  should  be  in  detail,  we  may  find  no  difficulty  in  suggesting  so 
Biich  as  in  rousing  attention  and  securing  an  investigation  on  the  part  of 
ie town  into  the.  whole  practical  working  of  our  school  system.  Every 
tn  knows  that  there  should  be  suitable  school-houses,  supplied  with 
eoofeniences,  furniture,  apparatus,  maps,  &c.  We  can  hardly  be  said  to 
hive  these  in  at  least  half  the  districts — Nos.  1,  5  and  6.  Now  if  those 
vbo  superintend  the  schools  had  the  power,  the  children  would  speedily 
M  changes  that  would  prevent  them  from  being  behind  the  age  in  the 
KDouDt  of  their  attainments. 

The  school  committee  db  not  feel  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
tncher,  because  they  have  no  choice  in  selecting  him.  It  seems  to  your 
eommittee,  that  when  so  much  money  is  expended,  and  so  great  moral 
nd  intellectual  interests  are  involved,  that  the  town  ought  to  concentrate 
■ifficient  power  in  a  board  of  their  own  election,  who  shall  bear  the 
mpoQsibility  of  providing  the  best  instructors,  and  of  securing  the  best 
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schools,  within  rensonable  expenditures.  But  the  idea  of  concentratii 
power,  takes  away  the  sovereignly  of  that  little  territory  called  a  distric 
which  the  town  have  long  allowed  the  liberty  to  ru!e  their  own  schoi 
affairs.  If  "  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,"  why  should  not  too  man 
sovereigns  spoil  the  working  of  the  Common  School  System  ?  We-hav 
no  other  trust  committed  to  representatives  wiih  such  limited  powei 
Indeed,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  any  ground  for  that  illiberal  jealous 
which  will  elect  men  to  office,  and  then  deprive  them  of  the  power  I 
execute  its  duties  so  as  to  gain  the  end  desired. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


ASH  BY. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  warrant  of  the  meeting  of  to-day,  to  se< 
whether  the  town  will  abolish  the  District  System.  We  would  express  d< 
opinion  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  doing  this,  but  we  state 
some  of  the  effects  which  would  result  from  it,  as  there  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  it. 

The  abolition  of  the  District  System  would  not  necessarily  diminish  the 
number  of  our  school-houses,  or  remove  them  from  their  present  places. 
It  would  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  town,  to  be  kept  in  repaii 
and  rebuilt  when  necessary,  at  the  common  expense.  The  teachers  would 
be  all  employed  by  the  general  commutee  ;  scholars  would  not  be  limited 
to  any  particular  lines,  but  might  attend  such  schools  as  would  be  thought 
best,  and  could  be  changed  from  year  to  year  as  circumstances  migh 
require.  The  number  of  schools  coujd  be  increased  or  diminished  a 
different  times,  without  the  trouble  of  districting  anew  the  whole  town 
The  trouble,  and  oftentimes  the  legal  difficulties  in  raising  .taxeb  ii 
districts  would  be  avoided,  and  especially  the  perplexity  and  cost  of  rais 
ing  small  sums  for  trifling  repairs.  The  amount  of  money  appropriate 
to  each  district  might  be  easily  changed,  as  different  cases  might  require 
80  that  equal  school  privileges  should  be  bestowed  upon  all. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  and  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Boar 
of  Eiacation,  that  the  District  System  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  c 
improvement  in  our  schools,  and  that  school-houses,  teachers,  and  scho 
ars  are  all  better  where  districts  aro  abolished.  Many  towns  hai 
abolished  the  District  System,  sind  like  the  results  so  well  that  the 
would,  on  no  account,  return  to  it  again. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  which  it  is  supposed  would  come  froi 
the  abolition  of  the  District  System.     Whether  it  would  be  expedie 
for  the  town   to  adopt  this  course  or  not,  tifere  will   be   difference 
opinion.     It  is  worthy  of  candid  and   deliberate  thought,  and  should  d 
be  hastily  rejected  or  hastily  adopted. 

These  several  plans  are  suggested  as  subjects  of  reflection.  We  a 
not  prepared  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  either  of  them,  but  subn 
them  for  such  action  as  the  wisdom  of  the  town  may  dictate. 
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ASHLAND. 

It  seems  eyideDt  to  your  committee  that  the  preaeot  method  of  taking 
the  power  of  contracting  with  teachers  from  the  school  committee^  to 
whom  it  legally  and  rightfully  belongs,  and  conferring  it  upon  those  who 
bi?e  no  particular  interest  in  the  matter,  (except  it  be  of  a  personal 
nature,)  and  who  are  not  accountable  to  the  Town  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharge  their  duty,  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be, 
pregnant  with  evil,  and  only  evil.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  would 
introduce  to  your  notice  a  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  evils  pointed  out  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  growing  out  of  this 
custom,  are  evident  to  your  committee ;  some  of  which  they  have  seen 
developed  the  present  year  in  a  manner  not  easily  to  be  mistaken. 

Another  source  of  evil  to  our  schools,  is,  the  small  number  of  scholars 
which  constitute  most  of  them.  Many  of  the  school- houses  are  so 
sitiiated  as  to  accommodate  but  few  scholars,  whilst  only  one  district  in 
town  has  more  than  can  be  conveniently  accommodated.  In  view  of  this 
eril  your  committee  would  say,  let  there  be  all  proper  efforts  made  to 
onite  the  several  districts  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
schools,  and  make  them  more  permanent  and  of  greater  length. 

Your  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  system  of 
graded  schools  is  the  only  correct  system,  and  should  be  adopted  as  far 
as  possible  by  every  town. 

BEDFORD. 

This  town,  at  present,  is  inferior  to  most  of  the'  neighboring  towns,  in 
regard  to  its  means  for  early  education.  There  is  no  town  near  that  has 
not  better  school-houses,  none  sQarcely  where  the  schools  have  not  been 
more  improved  than  here. 

We  are  beginning  to  experience  the  ill  effects.  Our  houses  stand 
empty ;  they  find  no  purchasers.  People  leave  us  to  go  where  they  may 
enjoy  greater  advantages.  Those  who  seek  a  place  of  residence  find 
greater  attractions  elsewhere.  The  time  has  come  when  the  excellence 
of  the  schools  is  one  of  the  chief  recommendations  which  a  town  can 
ha?e  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men.  Shall  we  not  seek  to  check  these 
first  appearances  of  decline  among  us  ^  Let  us  make  our  schools  what 
they  should  be,  and  we  shall  take  the  surest  means  to  promote  our  out- 
ward prosperity,  and  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  happiness  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

CONCORD. 
The  centre  schools  are  now  thoroughly  graded,  which  is  now  consid- 
oed  of  prime  importance,  and  which  the  Board  of  Education  is  endea- 
Toriog  to  bring  about  throughout  the  State.  The  Primary,  the  Intermediate, 
and  High  School,  have  each  their  separate  province,  which  rendera  the 
classification  very  perfect.  The  outer  schools  include  the  Primary  and 
Intermediate,  and  with  the  High  School  they  enjoy  nearly  the  same  advan- 
t^cs. 

FRAMINGHAM. 
Public  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  radical  errora  of  our  system 
OQtil  they  are  corrected.    Our  schools  are  capable  of  indefinite  improve- 
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ment.  In  comparison  with  past  years  they  stand  well,  and  furnish  some 
indications  of  slow  progress  from  year  to  year ;  but  no  such  progress  as 
is  needed  and  demanded.  In  view  of  what  they  might  become^  and  ought 
to  be,  our  schools  are  in  a  m'serable  state.  To  say  that  they  will  compare 
fkvorably  with  the  schools  in  this  vicinity,  is  saying  but  very  little,  for 
the  neighboring  towns  are  laboring  under  the  same  difficulty,  and  until 
the  radical  defects  of  our  system  can  be  corrected,  we  see  little  prospect  of 
our  schools  becoming  efficient  and  improved  as  they  ought  to  be.  We 
are  much  gratified  to  find  that  some  of  these  evils  are  likely  to  be  soon 
removed,  and  we  hope  at  the  close  of  another  year  to  report  more  mani- 
fest and  general  progress. 

GROTON. 

We  regret  to  perceive  among  us  a  disposition  still  further  to  divide  and 
increase  the  number  of  school  districts.  We  have  already  quite  a  number, 
that  comprise  but  very  few  scholars,  and  in  most  of  them  that  number  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  increased.  These  schools  must  necessarily  be  short, 
notwithstanding  they  receive  a  much  larger  share  of  money  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  than  those  districts  which  are  more  densely  settled.  If 
the  present  system  of  districting  is  to  be  maintained,  (the  utility  of  which 
is  very  doubtful,)  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  lessen  the  number  already 
created,  than  to  increase  it.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief,  that 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  cause  of  education,  if  all  the  towns  in  the 
State  should  speedily  abolish  the  system  of  districting  as  now  practised. 
The  plan  of  a  regular  gradation  of  our  schools  could  then  be  established, 
which  would  greatly  add  to  their  efficiency,  while  the  amount  of  our 
expenditures  would  be  considerably  diminished.  Moreover,  the  necessity 
of  the  appointment  of  prudential  committees  would  cease,  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  schools  would  be,  where  it  should  be,  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  chosen  by  the  town. 

HOLLISTON. 
During  the  year  which  now  closes,  the  schools,  both  Upper  and  Primary, 
of  districts  Nos.  8  and  10,  have  been  very  much  too  large,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  teachers  to  give  that  attention  to  their  pupils  which  would 
be  desirable.  For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative  upon  the  town  to  take  such 
action  as  they  shall  decide  best,  to  render  justice  to  said  districts.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  State,  in  his  last  Report,  has 
taken  and  ably  sustained  the  position,  that  it  is  expedient  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  our  Commonwealth,  to  abolish  entirely  the  District 
System,  and  place  the  schools  immediately  under  the  care  of  the  town. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  this  would  be  advisable  in  Holliston.  While 
it  would  injure  no  part  of  the  town,  it  would  greatly  benefit  its  thickly 
settled  portions.  The  different  schools,  which  are  now  kept  so  near  each 
other,  could  then  be  united,  and  graded  after  the  manner  more  generally 
pursued  by  the  larger  towns,  and  thus,  without  increased  expense, 
increased  benefit  would  be  derived.  In  the  school  thus  graded,  one  male 
teacher  only  need  be  employed,  having  charge  of  the  whole,  and  attending 
to  the  recitations  of  the  most  advanced  classes,  while  Its  several  depart- 
ments might  be  in  'the  hands  of  female  teachers.  The  teachers  being 
employed  by  the  year,  would  not  be  frequently  changed,  and  thus  one 
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fruitful  source  of  disadvantage  would  be  removed.  According  to  this  plan, 
the  selection  of  teachers  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee. 
No  teacher  can  now  be  employed  unless  he  shall  first  be  ^^  approbated^^  by 
taid  committee.  Then  ought  they  not  to  be  the  best  judges  whom  to  em- 
ploy  ?  Besides,  the  office  of  prudential  committee  is  usually  a  rotating 
oflke,  and  its  incumbent  may^  or  may  not,  be  qualified  to  select  a 
tescher. 

LINCOLN. 
The  advantages  of  a  system  of  graded  schools  have  been  recently  very 
ably  urged  upon  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and,  as 
we  believe  them  to  be  well  understood,  we  forbear  to  enter  into  any 
leogthened  discussion  of  them.     Common  sense  would  indeed  seem  to 
suggest,  what  experience  abundantly  proves,  that  the  education,  care,  and 
diKipline  of  children  of  tender  years  may  be  most  safely  intrusted  to 
female  teachers;  while  those  of  riper  years  and  attainments,  yield  them- 
Mivet  more  willingly  and  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  male  teachers  of 
ability  and  experience.     Then  you  may  have  ever  so  many  good  school- 
homes,  and  good  teachers,  and  unless  you  have  a  corresponding  number  of 
icbolars,  you  cannot  have  good  schools ; — you  cannot  awaken  and  keep 
alire  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  desire  for  improvement,  half  so  easily 
or  effectually,  with  a  school  of  a  dozen  scholars,  as  in  a  school  of  four 
times  that  number ;  your  committee  believe  that  some  scholars  who  have 
come  here  this  winter,  from  the  north  district,  and  done  themselves  great 
credit,  have  made  ten  times  the  improvement  they  would  otherwise  have 
made,  with  a  corresponding  advantage  to  their  manners  and  morals.     We 
believe  it  is  almost  of  as  much  consequence  to  consider  who  a  child  is  to  go 
10  school  withy  as  who  he  is  to  go  to.     It  might  also  undoubtedly  be  de- 
DoiHtrated,  that  one  half  the  expense  which  is  now  annually  paid  for  the 
edacation  of  a  few  favored  children  out  of  town,  added  to  the  ugual 
appropriation  for  schools,  would  afford  facilities  for  education  for  all  the 
children  in  town,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  now  enjoyed  only  by 
that  ftivored  few.     And  your  committee  believe  that  such  facilities  would 
at  once  be  given,  were  it  not  for  locaF  feelings, — because  every  man  can- 
not have  the  school  at  his  own  door.     Now  we  believe  that  the  advantages 
of  having  the  school  very  near,  are  vastly  overrated.     In^this  connection, 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  testimony  of  one  of  our  own  citizens,  who 
removed  from  the  centre  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  few  months  ago, 
aod  whose  principle  objection  to  the  place  he  bought  was,  that  it  was  so 
far  from  school.   *^  But,*^  said  he,  *^  1  find  it  makes  but  little  difference  ;  my 
children  can  walk  well  enough  in  good  weather,  and  when  it  is  not  I 
might  as  well  carry  them  as  do  nothing.'^     It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
that  we  shall  take  no  backward  steps, — that  having   happily  overcome 
what  has  long  been  the  obstacle   to  good  schools  here,  viz. :  a  suitable 
place,  we  shall  make  such  liberal  provision  for  our  schools  as  will  afford 
all  our  children  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  education. 

LITTLETON. 
Before  closing  our  report,  we  will  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  two 
or  three  important  things. 
FmL  Your  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  the  best 
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interests  of  the  schools  in  this  town,  and  of  towns  generally  throughout 
the  State,  require  that  the  power  to  select  and  hire  teachers  be  lef\  with 
the  superintending  committee,  where  the  law  has  leA  it.  That  power  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  coveted  ;  but  is  a  thing  essential  to  the  highest  proeperitj 
of  your  schools.  Under  the  present  arrangement  it  will  frequently  occur, 
that  teachers  capacitated  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school  of  forty  scholars, 
employ  their  energies  on  twenty  ;  while  those  to  whom  twenty  would  fur- 
nish ample  labor,  are  doomed  to  toil  for  forty.  If  the  superintending 
committee  hired  all  the  teachers,  this  difficulty  might  be  obviated.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  safe  and  convenient  mode  of 
keeping  incompetent  teachers  out  of  public  schools,  is  to  give  them  no 
invitatit^n.  If  nominated  by  the  prudential  committee,  they  will  either 
be  elected,  or  an  evil  greater  than  their  election  will  accrue. 

Second.  Your  committee  are  also  unanimously  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
High  School,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  By  means  of  a  well  conducted  High  School,  the  rame  knowledge 
now  acquired  at  academies  abroad,  could  as  well  be  acquired  at  home; 
and  Littleton,  instead  of  being  a  preparatory  department  or  primary 
school  to  Westford,  Groton,  and  Mount  Vernon,  would  become  itself  an 
object  of  attraction — a  seat  of  science — the  centre  of  an  intellectual  fra- 
grance which  now  ^^  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.*' 

2.  By  acquiring  this  knowledge  in  Littleton,  the  five  hundred  dollan 
annually  expended  by  its  citizens  in  other  places,  would.be  retained  here, 
increasing  the  wealth,  and  facilitating  the  business  transactions  of  the 
place. 

3.  While  the  cost  of  sustaining  such  a  school  would  be  only  about  one 
dollar  upon  each  thousand  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  town,  the 
increase  of  value  consequent  upon  its  establishment,  would  be  at  least  one 
dollar  on  every  hundred.  The  increase  of  property  would  be  ten  times 
the  expense.  It  would  secure  this  increase  of  value  by  keeping  those 
who  have  lar^e  families  to  educate,  in  the  place,  and  inducing  others  to 
move  in.  Without  some  such  school,  no  large  family  would  wish  to  move 
in  ;  and  some  here  will  assuredly  move  out. 

4.  In  such  a  school,  owing  to  its  classification,  each  scholar  would,  on 
an  average,  probably  be  in  one-third  of  all  the  classes,  and  consequently 
receive  direct  instruction  one-third  of  the  time  ;  while  in  a  district  school, 
he  would  not  be  in  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  classes,  and  ought  not  to  he 
reciting  more  than  a  6fth  of  the  time.  The  advantages  in  this  respect  are 
great.  We  may  add  to  this,  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  mingling 
with  large  classes  whose  studies  are  similar  and  congenial ; — also  an  escape 
from  the  wearisome  repetitions  of  elementary  studies,  and  the  restlessness 
of  children  so  small  they  cannot  well  be  kept  perfectly  still.  All  these 
things  tend  to  progress  and  improvement. 

5.  Those  left  in  the  schools,  after  a  class  from  each  had  gone  to  the 
High  School,  would  not  only  have  more  time  and  privileges  than  they 
now  have,  but  feel  that  the  school  is  for  them  ;  and  the  assurance  that 
they  could  enter  the  Hitrh  School  at  a  certain  age  or  qualification,  would 
be  a  constant  motive  to  diligence  in  study — a  motive  to  allure  them  upward 
and  onward.  And  if  some  of  the  winter  schools  by  this  process  become 
so  small  that  female  teachers  only  are  needed,  it  would  be  no  calamity, 
since  female  teachers  for  small  scholars  are  in  many  respects  desirable. 
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6.  Tour  public  schools  do  not  furnish  all  the  instruction  the  cominu- 
Dity  requires.  To  complete  this  work,  some  are  sent  abroad.  But  there 
wn  others  who  need  education  as  much  and  to  whom  it  would  be  as  useful^ 
who  cannot  go  abroad  to  an  academy.  Their  parents  are  not  able  to  send 
tbem.  They  are  entitled  to  your  consideration,  and  the  means  of  a  good 
education  should  be  placed  within  their  reach. 

7.  High  Schools  are  a  part  of  our  common  school  system,  and  in  har- 
mony with  it.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  Academies.  Academies 
Moni;  to  a  few  stockholders,  High  Schools  to  the  town.  If  an  Academy 
loses  its  vitality,  a  town  has  no  remedy  ;  but  if  a  Fligh  School  falters,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  town  to  give  it  direction,  and  supply  it  with  energy. 
The  intellectual  fervor  and  enthusiasm  in  High  Schools  belong  to  the  town 
—every  tax-payer  helps  create  them,  and  every  scholar  is  benefited  by  them ; 
bat  in  Academies  these  things  belong  only  to  the  few.  Some  Academies 
are  controlled  by  denominations,  and  therefore  cannot  secure  any  thing 
like  a  general  sympathy.  Others  are  like  those  boroughs  of  England, 
which  belong  to  a  past  age.  As  towns  include  all  the  people,  and  take 
saion  every  year^  we  may  expect  them  to  live  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
good  of  all. 

8.  There  is  a  demand  for  it     The  Central  School    had    forty-four 

Kbdars.     If  these  had  attended  regularly,  the  variety  in  their  studies  and 

ages  was  so  great,  the  labor  required  to  teach  the  school  would  be  sufficient 

fbr  an  ordinary  dbtrict  school  of  sixty-five,  or  a  High  School  of  eighty 

scholars.    These  remarks  apply  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  old  common 

Khool.    The  committee  and  parents  see  this,  and  know  that  in  the  confu- 

sioo  of  studies,  time  and  money  are  thrown  away.    They  seek  a  remedy, 

and  they  are  willing,  in  improving  their  own  condition,  to  improve  that  of 

the  whole  town, — willing  to  let  all  share  in  the  improvement.     But  if  the 

other  parts  of  the  town  should  not  concur  in  their  efforts,  they  will  seek, 

and  ultimately  obtain,  a  remedy  that  will  benefit  only  themselves,  and  the 

opportunity  of  benefiting  the  other  portions  of  the  town  will  pass  by.    If 

the  fiivorite  theory  of  giving  to  all  the  schools  an  equal  share  of  money,  is 

to  be  continued  and  carried  out,  reason  requires  that  the  schools  in  some 

good  degree  be  equalized — equalized  as  to  scholars.     It  is  not  the  terri- 

lofy,  the  land,  that  is  to  be  educated,  nor  the  tax-payers ;  but  the  scholars. 

The  amount  of  property  in  a  district  has,  and  should  have  no  effect  upon 

the  money  to  be  expended  there.    The  theory  of  our  common   school 

system  is,  that  the  State  educates  the  people  for  its  own  benefit,  and  makes 

toims  the  agent  of  this  education,  and  that  the  children  of  each  town  are 

10  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  educated  by  the  property  of  each  town — no 

Datter  who  owns  it.     Though  one  man  should  own  the  property  of  a  town, 

that  property  roust  still  educate  the  children  who  live  there.     If,  then,  the 

object  of  the  State  is  to  educate  children — not  territory — to  secure  that 

oigeet,  schools  should  be  made  equal,  as  to  the  number  of  children  they 

contain.    To  secure  this  equality,  unless  some  of  the  school-houses  that  now 

exist,  are  shut  up,  two  new  school-houses  would  be  required  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  central  and  the  old  common  schools,  and  an  additional  appropriation 

of  three  hundred  dollars.    These  two  schools  contained  more  scholars  than 

any  other  four,  and  the  average  attendance  was  larger.    But  these  divi- 

sioos  and  the  building  of  these  houses  can  be  obviated  by  having  a  school 

that  will  take  all  above  a  certain  age  in  the  whole  town,  and  no  ^great 
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change  will  afler  that  probably  be  needed  in  your  schools  for  a  long  period 
to  come. 

We  submit  these  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  and  urge  all  to  examine  our  schools  and  school  systemy  so  as  to 
see  what  needs  to  be  done. 

NEWTON. 

On  account  of  the  change  in  the  school  system,  the  duties  of  this  board 
have  been  unusually  responsible  and  laborious.  The  members  have  d^ 
sired  to  meet  the  demands  of  every  part  of  the  town,  and  to  furnish  to 
every  child  within  its  limits  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the  attainment  of 
a  good  education.  Twelve  meetings  of  the  board  have  been  held  during 
the  year.  And,  such  has  been  the  amount  of  business,  and  the  necessi^ 
of  careful  consultation,  that,  in  some  instances,  their  sessions  have  extend* 
ed  in  duration  to  six  hours  and  upwards.  Twenty-five  teachers  and  assifll* 
ant  teachers  have  been  appointed,  and  thirty  have  been  examined.  Ten 
teachers,  previously  in  the  employ  of  the  town,  were  confirmed  in  their 
schools  without  formal  examination. 

The  District  System  having  l)een  abolished,  the  town  was  divided  by 
the  committee,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  into  six  grammar  school 
districts. 

All  the  schools  have  come  under  the  graded  system,  except  the  school  at 
Oak  Hill.  On  account  of  the  distance  at  which  some  of  the  scholars  in 
that  region  are  situated  from  either  of  the  grammar  schools,  this  school  is 
continued  under  the  old  method,  having  a  male  teacher  in  the  winter,  and 
a  female  in  the  summer.  But  this  district,  in  common  with  every  portion 
of  the  town  reaps  benefit  from  the  new  system,  inasmuch  as  all  its  scholan 
may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  High  School  education,  whenever  they 
are  found  competent  to  undertake  it. 

PEPPERELL. 

The  history  of  another  year  fully  confirms  the  opinion  before  ezpreasedf 
we  believe,  by  other  committees,  that  the  interests  of  our  schools  call  for 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  selecting  teachers. 

It  is  nearly  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  superintending  committees 
in  the  different  towns  throughout  the  State,  that  the  power  of  selecting  ani 
examining  (and  approving  or  rejecting)  teachers,  ought  to  reside  in  tba 
hands  of  the  same  committee ;  and  that  other  things  being  equal,  thf 
general  committee  of  the  town  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  use  of  this 
power,  than  the  prudential  committees  of  the  several  districts. 

Your  committee  give  in  their  united  and  earnest  assent  to  this  opinion. 

Events  have  occurred  in  the  town  during  the  year  past,  which  illustratei 
to  our  view,  the  exceeding  importance  of  making  some  one  man,  or  some 
one  committee  solely  responsible  for  the  selection  and  the  approval  of 
those  persons  who  are  to  teach  in  our  schools. 

READING. 
No  parish  would  settle  a  clergyman,  merely  because  he  had  passed  an  ex- 
amination before  a  council  on  theological  points.    The  parish  would  be  well 
aware  that  his  success  with  them  would  depend  upon  his  giA  in  imparting 
his  knowledge  to  them,  his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  and  his  special 
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aptitude  to  their  peculiar  wants.     They,  therefore,  do  not  think  of  settling 
a  clergyman  till  they  have  had  him  among  them,  and  made  the  actual 
eiperimenL    So,  no  one  would  be  satisfied  to  intrust  valuable  concerns 
to  a  physician  or  attorney,  unless,  besides  possessing  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  he  had  evinced  a  practical  talent  for  usefully 
applying  and  using  his  knowledge.     The  same  is  true  of  a  teacher.     A 
committee  can,  by  examination,  discover  something  of  his  or  her  acquire- 
neotB ;  but  nothing  short  of  actual  experiment  can  determine  the  talent  of 
neh  teacher  to  impart  knowledge,  and  to  conduct  a  school.    To  determine 
these  points,  the  committee  should  inquire  carefully  into  the  antecedent  ex- 
perience of  the  proposed  teacher,  the  education  and  circumstances  of  life 
io  vhich  the  teacher  has  been  placed ;  and  much  also  must  be  judged  from 
the  bearing,  demeanor,  and  apparent  disposition  of  the  proposed  teacher. 
Nov,  all  this  the  examining  committee  have  no  authority  to  do,  when  a 
teacher  has  already  been  selected  and  contracted  with.     They  can  only 
inqnire  as  to  attainments  in  learning,  and  whether  the  moral  character 
is  unim peached.     It  may  be  added,  too,  that  it  is  a  very  painful  thing  for 
1  committee  to  reject  a  teacher  who  has  been  contracted  with.     That 
teacher  is  just  coming  into  life,  and  such  rejection  might  place  a  stigma 
Dpoo  a  young  character,  or  discourage  young  hopes  and  energies ;  and  the 
committee  will  take  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  only  in  a  clear  case  of 
unfitness.     From  not  selecting  or  not  hiring  a  teacher  in  the  first  instance, 
DO  such  consequences  would  follow.     Hence,  though  the  committee  may 
•J,  in  their  consultations,  ^^  If  it  had  been  left  to  us,  we  would  not  have 
engaged  this  teacher,^'  they  may  yet  think  it  not  a  clear  case  for  rejection. 
Now,  if  the  superintending  committee  are,  from  their  number  and  oppor- 
tonities  of  information  and  judgment,  or  other  causes,  better  qualified 
thu  the  prudential  committee,  to  say  whether  a  teacher,  who  has  been 
contracted  with,  is  qualified  in  learning,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the 
considerations  above  stated,  that  the  same  committee  is  also  better  quali- 
fied to  say,  whether,  in  other  respects   besides   mere   book-learning,  a 
person  is  qualified  to  teach.     Again,  each  district  has  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, and  so  has  each  teacher.     One  teacher  and  one  style  of  teaching 
may  be  suitable  to  one  school,  and  not  to  another.     The  superintending 
committee  may  find  that  a  teacher  who  is  not  succeeding  to  entire  satis- 
factKMi  in  one  district,  would  better  suit  some  other  district  than   the 
teacher  provided  for  it ;  and  by  a  mutual  change,  may  see  that  both  dis- 
trieti  would  be  materially  benefited.      But  if  the  teachers  are  contracted 
with  by  the  prudential  committee,  the  superintending  committee  have  no 
authority  to  make  such  a  substitution.     Finally,  where  the  teacher  is  con- 
tracted with  by  the  prudential  committee,  such  teacher  is  hired  by  the 
term ;  and  cannot  be  removed  sooner,  by  the  prudential  committee,  in  any 
erent,  nor  by  the  superintending  committee,  unless  a  clear  case  of  incom- 
petency is  made  out     It  may  be  that  the  school  is  poorly  managed,  and  is 
deteriorating :  that  is  not  sufficient ;  there  must  be  a  plain  case  of  inca- 
pacity, to  authorize  a  removal.     But  if  the  teacher  is  contracted  with  by  the 
saperintending  committee,  they  may  contract  to  employ  such   teacher 
during  their  pleasure,  and  substitute  another,  without  any  flagrant  case  of 
inetpacity  being  made  out,  whenever  they  think  the  wants  of  the  school 
reqaire  it. 
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SHERBORN. 
With  the  selection  of  teachers  we  have  had  nothing  to  do.  This  hat 
been  the  work  of  the  prudential  committee  in  the  several  districts.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  towns  in  the  State  have  changed  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions in  this  particular,  now  leaving  the  business  of  selecting,  as  well  as 
examining  the  teachers,  where  the  law  primarily  places  it,  in  the  bands  oC' 
the  superintending  committee.  While  we  would  add  nothing  to  the  pre^ 
sent  responsibilities  and  trials  of  this  committee,  we  would  request  tb^ 
people  of  the  town  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  changes  ii^^ 
other  places,  and  the  reasons  for  these  changes,  and  to  consider  whether 
it  may  nof  be  well  to  try  the  experiment  here.  We  think  at  least  the  towQ 
is  prepared  to  take  the  ground  that  the  teachers  shall  be  procured  by  the 
superintending  committee  and  the  prudential  committee  acting  conjointly. 

STONEHAM. 
The  old  district  and  unequal  system  of  our  town  has  been  wisely  abol- 
ished,  and  given  place  to  a  new  general  system^  less  expensive  in  its  admio* 
istration,  and  more  uniform  in  its  operations.  All  the  scholars  now  enjojr 
nearly  the  same  advantages  and  receive  nearly  the  same  amount  of  school- 
ing. In  contemplation  of  a  new  system,  the  new  houses  were  constructed 
to  accommodate  schools  of  different  grades  or  orders  of  advancemeot 
Under  this  arrangement  our  schools  are  now  classified,  and,  as  we  believe, 
with  the  happiest  results.  Each  school  has  fewer  classes,  and  more  tioM 
can  be  spent  in  each  class.  The  mind  of  the  teacher  is  less  diverted,  and 
less  oflen  called  in  rapid  succession  from  one  subject  to  another.  Each 
scholar  receives  more  of  the  teacher^s  time.  The  minds  of  the  scholtn 
are  less  confused,  and  there  is  sufficient  time  to  investigate  fully  each  prio- 
ciple  as  it  may  be  taken  up  in  course.  It  is  thought  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  arrangement  have  now  been  convincingly  exhibited.  The 
scholars  have  advanced  more  rapidly,  and  have  made  greater  improfe- 
ment  under  it,  than  under  the  former  arrangement  of  mixed  schools. 

SHIRLEY. 
You  are  well  aware  that  the  election  of  teachers  has  always  devolved 
upon  another,  and  entirely  distinct  class  of  officers,  called   district  or 
prudential   committees,  between  whom   and   the  ^^  generaP*  committee 
there  has  not  always  been  that  intercourse,  understanding,  and  mutual 
cooperation  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  have  demanded ;  and  for  this 
very  good  reason, — prudential  committees  have  always  performed  a  grata* 
itous  service,  and  have  not,  therefore,  felt  that  they  could  afford  the  time, 
or  subject  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
*^  general ''  committee  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  for  deliberat- 
ing on  the  best  measures  for  promoting  the  educational  system  in  their 
midst.     They  have,  in  consequence,  had  little  opportunity  to  act  in  unisoo. 
The  prudential  committee  has  felt  that  his  duty  has  been  completed  after 
settling  the  pecuniary  terms  and  engaging  the  teacher ;  oflen  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  latter  to  suit  his  own  convenience  about  meeting  the 
other  committee,  to  decide  upon  his  qualifications  as  an  instructor.     iNow 
it  frequently  happens,  that  those  who  apply  for  the  office  of  teacher,  think 
more  of  the  compensation  than  the  duty,  and  hence,  defer  their  meeting 
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with  the  "  general "  committee,  until  the  hour  in  which  their  term  of  ser- 
Yice  is  to  commence ;  and  then  come  without  the  least  special  preparation, 
tod  are  astonished  that  their  word,  as  to  their  ability  to  perform  a  most 
lesponsible  service,  should  be  for  a  moment  doubted.  Now  were  they  as 
inziousto  secure  a  good  to  their  pupils,  as  they  are  to  secure  a  pecuniary 
reward  to  themselves,  they  would  gladly  prove  their  ability  for  their  place, 
by  responding  to  the  earliest  call  of  the  ^^  general "  committee,  irrespective 
of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  an  extra  journey.  Those  two  great 
pleas  for  their  short-comings  would  be  heard  no  more.  Let  us  look  at  the 
coDsequences  of  this  loose  course  of  action. 

The  ^^  general  '^  committee  appoint  a  day  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers, it  may  be  some  three  weeks  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
term ;  and  having  as  yet,  no  legitimate  intercourse  with  the  candidates, 
tbey  can  only  acquaint  them  of  the  appointment  through  the  prudential 
committee  who  has  engaged  them.  They  assemble  at  their  assigned 
place,  but  rarely,  very  rarely,  find  all  the  teachers  there.  Sometimes  one- 
fourth,  sometimes  one-half,  and  even  more  are  frequently  absent.  We 
bad  appointments  of  this  kind,  and  not  a  solitary  individual  has  responded 
to  our  call.  The  most  common  excuse  for  this  remissness,  is  a  want  of 
oooTenience  !  Another  season  is  appointed  with  a  similar  result,  perhaps! 
Pioally,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  morning  on  which  the  school  is  to  com- 
DCDce,  the  candidate  appears,  when  it  may  be  impossible  to  summon  u 
lull  board  of  the  committee,  and  his  examination,  which  should  be  pro- 
tracted for  several  hours,  is  hurried  into  the  brief  space  of  one,  and  then, 
often  with  some  misgivings,  which  a  longer  time  might  have  recon:iled — 
bs  is  sent  off  to  meet  his  assembled  pupils.  Here,  you  perceive,  there 
are  several  meetings  of  the  committee,  to  effect  an  object  that  could  be  far 
better  effected  by  one  interview. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.     The  candidate  mpy  be 
foaud  not  qualified  for  his  proposed  undertaking.     He  was  recommended 
to  the  committee  by  some  distant  friend  or  relative,  or  he  may  be  some 
travelling   pedagogue,  with   his   pocket   filled   with    certificates — which 
almost  any  man  can  procure — some  itinerant  from  a  college,  with  testi- 
moDials  from  the  whole  faculty,  in  his  hand,  and  feeling  that  he  had  the 
confidence  of  his  employer  ; — the  prudential  committee  feeling  likewise 
a  confidence  in  his  ability  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  examination,  ho  gives 
bis  forgotten  studies  no  fresh  review,  and  then  wonders  that  his  absolute 
neglect  of  duty  cannot  be  a  satis&ctory  excuse  for  all  his  literary  way- 
wardness  and   stumblings  I     He   is   rejected,  and  what  follows  ?     The 
flchool,  already  prepared  for  operation,  must  be  suspended  until  another 
candidate  can  be  found,  which  at  this  late  season  is  no  easy  task.     Where- 
as, could  a  day  be  appointed  for  the  examination  of  all  the  teachers  of  a 
term,  some  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
several  schools,  and  the  candidates  for  teaching  make  it  a  point  to  be  pre- 
sent, this  evil  might  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  remedied.     To 
dffect  a  reform  in  this,  and  a  number  of  other  defects,  which  the  limits  of 
ills  report  will  not  allow  us  to  specify,  one  of  two  changes  seems  abso- 
lotely  demanded  ;  either, 

Ist  That  there  be  a  more  general  understanding  and  cooperation 
letween  the  two  committees  that  have  this  matter  in  charge,  each  consult- 
Bg  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  other ;  or, 

16 
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2d.  That  the  duty  of  engaging  the  teachers  be  entirely  left  in  th^ 
hands  of  the  ^^  general ''  committee,  where  the  law  now  leaves  it,  until 
altered  by  a  special  vote  of  the  town.  By  the  adoption  of  either  course^ 
much  time,  labor,  and  perplexity  might  be  spared  to  both  parties. 

WATERTOWN. 
We  would  also  advise  the  adoption  of  the  general  system^  as  it  is  called  ^ 
and  the  appointment  of  a  larger  committee,  who  shall  be  intrusted  wit%i 
the  care  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  general  plan  contemplated  by  oia  « 
laws,  and  recommended  by  our  legislature.  The  Report  of  the  Secretap-^ 
of  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  subject,  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusa.  ^ 

WAYLAND. 
The  statute  of  1838  leaves  it  optional  with  towns  to  instruct  the  ^3 
prudential  committees  to  select  and  contract  for  teachers,  or  to  take  i^^ 
special  action ; — in  which  case,  the  whole  duty  of  selecting,  exammin^^ 
and  employing  them,  is  lef\  with  the  school  committee  For  many  yeas— - 
this  town  has  adopted  the  former  mode.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  y 
committee,  is  not  the  better  course  to  pursue. 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


ATHOL. 

A  deliberate  survey  of  the  comparative  condition  of  the  schools  of  iHu 
town,  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions  : — That,  in  some  of  them,  nikid 
improvement  in  order,  literary  acquirements,  and  mental  discipline,  haa 
been  made  within  a  few  years  past ;  that  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education  by  distinguished 
philanthropists,  by  teachers^  institutes,  and  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  vast  amount  of  good, — in  awaken* 
ing  in  the  public  mind  renewed  interest,  and  in  promoting  the  most  advan- 
tageous modes  of  study  and  discipline ;    that  the  instruction    in  many 
schools  has  become  more  thorough,  systematic,  and  correct ;  and  that  our 
teachers,  generally,  possess  superior  qualifications,  and  labor  with  greater 
success  than  formerly. 

But  while  such  results  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  a  few  of  the 
best  of  our  schools,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  majority,  and  perhaps  all, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  all,  serious  evils  still  exist ;  that  many  radical 
errors  still  retard  the  success  of  these  efforts,  and  that  several  of  our  schools 
are  not  very  far  advanced  from  their  condition  on  the  day  in  which  they 
were  first  established.  It  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  awaken  our  earnest 
solicitude,  that,  while  the  friends  of  education  have  redoubled  their  dili- 
gence—while the  Board  of  Education  has  rapidly  extended  its  operations, 
and  the  appropriations  of  money  for  school  purposes  have  been  yearly  en- 
larged, corresponding  results  in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  education, 
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and  tbe  benefits  conferred,  have  not  always,  to  their  fullest  extent,  been 
realized ;  while,  in  numerous  instances,  the  school  remains  unimproved. 

The  evils  which  have  heretofore  obstructed,  and  still  continue  to  obstruct 

ibe  progress  of  education,  are  the  employment  of  inefficient  and  ever-chang- 

iog  teachers, — the  want  of  a  proper  classification  of  scholars, — and  the  inju* 

dicious  expenditure  of  money,  in  maintaining  schools  too  large  to  be  profit* 

ibly  instructed  by  one  teacher,  or  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  no  greater 

than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  that  which  might  be  instructed  with  equal 

benefit.    These  difficulties  are  incident  to  the  present  system  of  districting 

the  towns ;  and,  though  various  efibrts  have  at  difiTerent  times  been  made, 

bey  have  been  but  partially  successful.     Under  this  system,  whatever 

xertions  or  sacrifices  we  may  make,  we  shall  labor  under  disadvantages 

t  every  step. 

The  great  question  of  the  day,  therefore,  among  the  friends  of  educa- 
on, — a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  further  progress  of  the  cause, — 
i  the  abolition  of  the  District  System  of  schools. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  portrays 
Kist  clearly  the  principal  objectionable  features  of  this  system.  To  thai 
Leport  the  committee  would  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
r  the  several  districts. 

BARRE. 
Id  closing  this  report,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  renew  the  recommendation 
f  past  years,  one  which  has  the  warm  approval  of  the  past  and  present 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  almost  every,  if  not  every, 
chool  committee  in  the  State,  viz. :  that  the  District  System  be  speedily 
ibolished.  Lict  the  town  assume  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  school- 
louses  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  place  the  selection  and  appointment 
3f  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee. 

BOLTON. 

What  seems  to  be  most  of  all  needed  now  to  make  our  schools  as  effi- 
cient as  possible,  all  they  should  become,  in  order  that  every  young  person 
growing  up  among  us  may  thoroughly  receive  the  elements  of  a  good 
English  and  practical,  or  of  a  somewhat  higher  and  more  liberal  educa- 
tioD,  (as  under  existing  circumstances  we  are  authorized  in  expecting,) — 
vbat  is  needed,  that  our  schools  may  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  seminaries 
not  only  of  vigorous  intellectual  development,  but  of  healthful  influences 
in  manners  and  morals,  is,  first,  a  higher  standard  of  public  expecta- 
(ioD ;  and,  second,  more  concert  of  action,  more  intercommunication 
and  exchange  of  ideas,  between  the  superintending  and  prudential  com- 
oittees. 

These  topics  are  not  presented  now,  as  you  may  be  aware,  for  the  first 
time,  either  here  in  the  reports  of  your  town  committees,  or  in  the  more 
^neral  ones  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  but  their  im* 
lortance  must  be  our  apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  introducing  them 
igain,  more  particularly  the  latter.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
state  of  things  to  which  these  topics  relate  are  ever  recurring  ;  and  we  feel 
xnfident  in  the  assertion,  that  you  never  have  a  committee  whose  action 
I  not  more  or  less  hampered  by  those  difficulties.  Let  us,  in  a  somewhat 
xteoded  statement, — the  materials  for  which  are  not  drawn  from  the  ex- 
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perience  of  any  one  year,  but  of  several, — endeavor  to  see  how  the  case 
stands. 

Whatever  may  be  their  action  in  other  cases,  in  the  selection  and  elec- 
tion of  other  officers,  in  the  choice  of  a  superintending  school  committee, 
it  is  to  be  lioped,  most  towns  throw  away  every  other  consideretioD, 
whether  of  a  political  or  sectarian  nature,  but  the  presumed  fitness  of  the 
candidates  for  the  place ;  and  appoint,  to  discharge  the  functions  of  tfail 
board,  men  deemed  of  competent  learning  and 'of  good  character,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the  general  progr^te  of  society, 
and  of  the  educational  movement  more  especially.  The  committee  thus 
, appointed,  it  may  again  be  hoped,  are  informed,  with  some  degree  of  ac 
curacy,  of  the  general  condition  of  things  in  regard  to  education  through, 
out  the  Commonwealth.  From  personal  observation,  from  the  reports  of 
other  committees,  from  papers  issuing  from  the  Board  of  Education,  from 
other  documents  which  have  been  sent,  they  know  what  is  the  position  of 
schools  in  other  towns,  what  is  demanded  of  teachers,  what  improvements 
have  been  made  in  text-books,  and  in  the  whole  art  of  instruction  and 
schooUdiscipline,  what  standard  of  attainment  is  enforced  among  scholan 
of  particular  grades,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  feel  a  certainly  not  unworthy 
emulation  to  be  up  with  the  times,  that  the  schools  of  their  town  shall  not 
be  in  the  rear  of  those  of  other  towns,  or  of  the  general  movement. 

Meantime,  the  prudential  committee,  busy  about  his  spring  or  fallTwork, 
with  no  especial  interest  in  the  subjects  referred  to  above,  with  not  much 
information  concerning  them,  and  with  such  casual  opportunities  as  be  may 
have,  is  looking  up  his  teacher  for  the  summer  or  the  winter  school.    In 
the  course  of  his  somewhat  vague  seeking,  the  name  of  a  young  lady  it 
mentioned  to  him,  and  he  knows,  or  else  hears,  that  she  is  amiable,  kind* 
hearted,  well-behaved,  every  way  estimable  ;  but  he  does  not  know,  oAen* 
times, — for  he  has  had,  very  probably,  no  opportunity  to  put  her  to  any 
kind  of  test, — that,  however  worthy  and  excellent  she  may  be,  she  is  not  in 
reality  thoroughly  trained  and  prepared  for  teaching  school  ;  that  perhaps 
she  is  one  (unfortunately  the  number  of  such  is  not  so  small  as  might  be 
wished,)  having  but  a  dim  and  imperfect  conception  of  the  processes  she 
will  be  obliged  to  explain  to  others ;  one  who  cannot  stir  a  foot  without  the 
crutch  of  a  text-book  ;  one  who  has  learnt  mechanically,  as  a  matter  of 
memory,  not  of  understanding ;  and  who  would  be  utterly  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  give  an  account  of  any  faith  that  is  in  her,  either  in  regard  to 
language,  geography,  or  number^.     But  of  this  young  lady, — in  fact  in 
this  mental  condition,  though  he  does  not  know  it, — he  heai^  that  she 
would  like  to  teach  tho  school  in  his  district,  and  that  the  ^^  material  aid" 
would  be  of  great  service  to  her.     To  assist  the  natural  inclination  of  our 
prudential  committee-man  to  save  farther  trouble  in  the  matter,  (for  this  is 
work  to  which  very  likely  he  does  not  know  how  to  set  himself  about,) 
other  and  noble  motives  come  in — disposition  to  oblige,  compassion  towards 
the  young  lady  ;  and  so  a  conditional  contract  with  her  is  made,  that  she 
shall  have  the  school,  provided  the  superintending  committee  give  the 
requisite  sanction.     And  here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  the  parties,  and 
suppose  our  committee-man  once  more  engaged  in  looking  up  a  teacher 
for  the   winter.     A  Mr.   Anybody   has   applied  to   him.     And   who  is 
Mr.  Anybody  ?      A  very  worthy  young  man,  certainly,  (as  perhaps  all 
his  papers  and  credentials  show,)  a  good  son,  a  good  brother,  a  good 
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igfabor,  a  good  workman,  correct,  temperate,  exemplary  in  all  respects, 
far  as  known.     But  he  is  not  so  distinctively  a  teacher  as  many  of  our 
tang  men  are,  who,  though  not  intending  perhaps  to  pursue  the  vocation 
r  life,  yet  very  zealously  and  faithfully — by  reading,  conversation,  visit- 
g  schools,  and  otherwise — endeavor  to  prepare  themselves  to  follow  it 
icienlly  while  they   do.     Though  an  excellent  farmer  or  mechanic, 
orking  hard,  and  earning  his  wages,  our  friend  has  given  no  thought,  and 
tde  DO  special  preparation,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  work  of  giving  in- 
mctioD  to  others.     None  of  his  faculties  look  that  way,  none  of  his 
uoing  looks  that  way.     When  he  went  to  school,  which  was  years  ago, 
s  was  instructed  by  old-fashioned  methods,  and  he  knows  of  no  others  ; 
;  improvements  which  have  since  come  into  use,  he  is  not  informed  ;  of 
any  valuable  treatises  on  teaching  and  management,  he  has  not  so  much 
I  beard ;  having  but  little  occasion  to  use  his  mother-tongue,  except  for 
mmon  purposes,  he  knows  but  little  about  it ;  his  modes  of  expression 
€  coarse,  vulgar,  and  ungrammatical ;  and  his  example,  if  not  his  pre- 
pis,  in  these  respects,  must  be  hurtful.     But,  without  doubt,  he  is  a 
jrthy,  meritorious  roan ;  and  on  that  ground,  for  there  has  been  no 
portunity  for  any  other,  (unless  indeed,  some  motive  of  private  friend- 
ip  or  regard  may  come  in,)  he  is  engaged  for  the  winter  school. 
Indue  time,  notice  appears,  that  the  superintending  committee  will  meet 
sdch  a  time  and  place  to  examine  candidates  for  the  summer  or  winter 
lools.     The  day  must  be  one  near^  very  near  indeed^  to  the  time  for 
nmencing  the  schools,  or  not  a  soul  will  give  any  heed  to  it.     Sometimes 
even  then ;  for  more  than  once  we  have  known  candidates  to  present 
mselves  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  very  morning  that  their  schools  were  to 
in  and  then  to  manifest  considerable  resentment  that  they  were  not 
wed  to  commence  without  going  through  the  usual  inspection.     In 
town,  the  examination  is  generally  held  on  the  aAernoon  of  the  Satur- 
before  the  Monday  on  which  the  schools  are  to  begin.     Some  hour  or 
re  after  the  time  appointed  has  arrived,  committee  and  candidates  are 
Jther,  (save  one  or  two  absentees,  who  will  come  by  and  by,  some  other 
,  when  it  suits  their  own  convenience,)  and  the  process  called  exami- 
on  begins.     Our  young  lady,  or  our  other  candidate,  Mr.  Anybody,  is 
sent ;  and,  as  we  would  say  in  another  kind  of  transaction,  are  **  put 
)ugh  their  paces.*'     However  it  may  be  with  the  other  candidates, 
)m,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  will  regard  as  properly  qualified,  with 
young  lady  or  Mr.  Anybody,  (whichever  it  may  happen  to  be,)  the  real 
dition  of  things  soon  begins  to  appear, — perhaps  a  hesitating  and  inter- 
ted  mode  of  reading,  like  that  of  a  person  who  seldom  reads  at  all, 
!  that  of  a  scholar  in  the  second  class  ;  failures  in  the  spelling  and  de* 
ng  of  words  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  :  ideas  not  altogether  clear 
the  first  and  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic ;  notions  of  geography  not 
:h  beyond  mere  map-knowledge, — hardly  a  glimpse  at  an  enlarged 
philost^phic  acquaintance  with  the  subject ; — but  perhaps,  notwithstand- 
all  this,  the  power  of  going  through  a  certain  prescribed  routine  of 
stion   and   answer,  provided  that  routine  be  not  much   varied  from, 
illy,  one  of  the  committee, — his  mind  meanwhile  like  a  paper  image 
r-een  two  bodies,  positively  and  negatively  electrified,  vibrating  between 
'  ideal"  and  the  "  actual,"  between  his  conceptions  of  what  a  teacher 
Id  bCy  and  his  knowledge  of  what,  alas  I  he  m,  in  a  "  strait  betwixt 
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two,"  between  a  wish  to  do  his  duty,  and  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
evident  distress  of  the  candidate  ;  feeling,  in  fact,  like  one  who  is  obliged 
to  put  another  to  the  torture  when  he  would  gladly  do  otherwise,  wishing 
to  bring  himself  to  a  decision  some  way, — finally  one  of  the  committee 
asks,  *•*'  Have  you  read  the  ^  School  and  the  Schoolmaster  M  "  ^^  No,  sir, 
I  never  saw  the  book."  "  Palmer's  Prize  Essay  ?  "  "  No,  sir."  "  The  "^ 
past  volumes  of  the  Common  School  Journal  ?  "    "  No,  sir,"    "  Have      I 

fou  ever  attended  a  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Institute  ?  "     "  No,  sir^      \ 
never  had  a  chance.     I  have  lived  in and  in ,but  never  wher^      i 

I  could  go  to  a  Teacher's  Institute." 

The  examination  is  over.     It  has  been,  to  the  committee  at  least,  HL^^ 
taking  a  sleigh-ride  when  the  snow  is  half  gone  ;  very  little  pleasant  glic^^. 
ing  over  a  smooth  surface,  much  bare  ground,  much  hard  scraping,  aiw.  ^ 
excruciation  of  the  nerves. 

Our  committee  compare  notes.  The  young  lady,  or  Mr.  Any  body,  tbe^:  y 
agree,  has  got  through  afler  a  sort, — in  some  respects  has  done  pretty  y 
well ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  not  quite  failed.  A  benevolent  member  sug^. 
gests,  "  He  or  she  (whichever  it  was)  evidently  was  very  much  emba.  j^r- 
rassed  ;"  another  adds,  "  Perhaps  our  method  of  questioning  was  new  ~g»» 
a  third  still  feelingly  remembers  "  the  pains  and  penalties  "  of  rejecting 
candidate,  having  been  through  that  mill  more  than  once,  and  naturally  n 
no  very  particular  desire  for  a  repetition  of  the  process.  "  "  What  shaU 
do  then  ?  "  is  the  question.  "  Shall  we  give  a  certificate  ?  "  Let  us 
what  will  happen  if  our  committee  do  not.  The  school,  expected 
long  weeks,  and  all  ready  to  begin  on  the  following  Monday,  will  have  mo 
be  kept  closed.  Twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  scholars,  as  the  case  may  b»^, 
will  have  to  remain  at  home,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  their  parents^  a 
fortnight  perhaps,  or  more  ;  nay,  perhaps  the  whole  summer  or  winter,  if 
the  committee  are  too  exacting,  and  other  candidates  do  not  succe^<f 
better ;  and  that  the  chances  at  that  eleventh  hour  are  not  favorable  to 
much  better  success,  the  committee  know  full  well. 

Then  the  prudential  committee,  nonplussed,  not  knowing  perhaps  where 
to  turn,  will  be  put  to  great  vexation  and  trouble  to  procure  anew  teacher ; 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  good  teachers,  meanwhile,  having  been  taken  up 
by  other  districts  or  towns.  Very  likely,  considerable  additional  expense 
must  be  incurred.  Very  likely,  the  feeling  will  be  general  throughout  the 
district,  that  the  committee  are  arbitrarily  using  their  power ;  and  great 
irritation  accordingly  will  be  felt  against  them.  Perhaps  the  friends  of 
the  rejected  candidate,  if  they  do  not  give  the  committee  a  regular  caning, 
will  give  them  what  is  expressively  termed  "  a  jatrjn^,"  which  is  almoet, 
if  not  quite,  as  bad  (we  do  not  speak  without  knowing).  All  these  con- 
siderations, with  others,  present  themselves.     "  After  all,  Miss or  Mr. 

Anybody  may  keep  a  good  school ;  suppose  we  let  them  try."  "  It  is 
not  always  those  who  pass  the  best  examination  who  keep  the  best  school ; 
nor  the  reverse."  "  The  scholars  in  that  school  are  not  much  advanced." 
These  and  other  suggestions  are  presented  ;  and  so  our  committee  decide 
to  "  compromise,"  and  to  vote  themselves,  "  constructively,"  satisfied,  and 
give  a  certificate  accordingly. 

The  school  begins  and  continues,  it  may  be,  with  some  measure  of 
success.  Effort  may  not  be  wanting,  though  skill  is.  Not  to  enlarge 
OQ  this  subject,  it  makes  out,  we  will  say,  to  hold  its  own ;  it  works 
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trough,  and  in  due  time  ends ;  and  the  district  is  perhaps  a  little  better 
oflTthan  if  the  school  had  not  kept  at  all. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  particularity  to  these  remarks,  and  to  say, 
Compare  such  a  school  and  such  a  school,  or  a  school  under  one  adminis- 
tmtion  with  the  same  school  under  another  administration.     How  different 
(he  whole  air  of  things  ;  the  scholars  hardly  s^m  like  the  same  persons  ; 
bow  different  even  the  expression  on  their  faces  ;  how  different  one^s  own 
/belings  on  going  in  !     We  are  aware  that  other  and  different  causes  con- 
cur, sometimes,  to  make  these  changes  ;  but  enough.     Our  object,  in  the 
picture  we  have  attempted  to  draw,  is  to  show  the  town,  as  we  said  at 
signing,  the  necessity  there  is  for  concert  of  action,  exchange  of  ideas, 
•oinpanson  of  views,  between  the  superintending  and  prudential  commit- 
In  our  opinion,  such  experiences  as  we  have  indicated  above  would 
far  less  likely  to  occur,  if  the  prudential  and  superintending  committees 
conferred  together  on  the  wants  of  each  particular  school,  on  the  qualities 
rsost  needed  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  that  school,  on  what  is  demand- 
rd  by  the  times,  and  other  topics  of  a  like  nature  ;  and  if,  as  the  result  of 
«Bch  conference,  the  prudential  committee  used  his  best  endeavors,  with- 
»mjt  regard  to  particular  individual  interests,  to  furnish  the  school  in  his 
[istrict  with  a  teachor  such  as  its  condition  required.     As  it  is  now,  what 
I  school  shall  be  during  any  particular  season  is  very  much  more  a  matter 
:Mf  cllance  than  it  should  be. 

One  season  the  school  flourishes,  another  it  drags ;  at  one  time  taught  by 
u,    man   completely  furnished   for  his   work,  active-minded,  thoroughly 
.c^formed,  with  intelligence  disciplined  by  study ;  at  another  it  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  teacher  tremblingly  conscious  of  his  deficiencies,  and  whose 
tiopes  of  success  must  be  based  on  some  doctrine  of  chances  known  only 
u>  himself.     It  ought  not  so  to  be.     This  fluctuation  in  the  condition  of 
schools,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  should  be  avoided.     Hut  it  cannot  be  avoided 
by  the  superintending  committee,  alone  and  unaided.     It  does  not  choose 
ibe  teachers.     It  possesses  only  a  veto  power,  always,  and  perhaps  with 
good  reason,  whether  in  president  or  school  committee,  odious  in  its  exer- 
^    ctse ;  and  therefore  never  to  be  used  but  under  the  strongest  as  well  as 
clearest  sense  of  duty.     Every  prudential  committee-man,  surrounded  by 
aa  atmosphere  of  public  opinion,  stimulating  him  to  great  exertions,  feel- 
ing how  much  is  at  stake,  should  aaopt  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
I  fiiilure.     Perhaps,  adet  every   precaution,   failures   would   sometimes 
occur  from  causes  that  could'  not  be  foreseen.     No  superintending  com- 
mittee, we  presume,  even  if  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  does  give 
tbem  that  power,  would  desire  to  have  the  appointing  of  the  teachers  to 
the  schools.     It  would  add  greatly  to  their  responsibilities  and  cares ;  but 
flioce,  by  usage  in  this  town,  they  do  not  have  it,  we  reiterate,  there  should 
be  some  concert  of  action  between  them  and  those  who  do  have  it.     Our 
icbools  can  never  rise  to  a  permanently  higher  position  until  there  is  such 
combined  action. 

The  topic  we  have  just  presented  we  feel  to  be  the  most  important  one 
for  the  time  being ;  but  we  will  not  longer  occupy  your  time  with  these 
general  remarks,  but  present  such  other  considerations  as  we  may  wish  to 
hriog  before  the  town  incidentally,  as  they  may  be  suggested.  It  is  well 
koowo,  of  course,  to  our  citizens  that  we  have  no  proper  districts,  with 
well-defined  boundaries,^.;  but  our  school-houses  are  numbered,  and  by 
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common  consent,  certain  families  are  supposed  to  belong  to  one  district 
another. 

BROOKFIELD. 
The  topic  discussed  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edw 
tion,  namely,  ^^  the  District  System  of  Schools,^^  is,  in  the  view  of  t 
committee,  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  is  widely  agitated  throughc 
the  Commonwealth.  They  commend  it,  therefore,  to  your  earnest  a 
candid  attention.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  abolish  the  District  Syst^i 
and  place  all  the  schools  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  town  ;  or  to  < 
away  with  the  district  lines,  and  bring  all  the  districts  together  into  on< 
and  place  them  under  the  care  of  the  town^s  committee,  so  as  to  constitu 
one  district,  with  many  schools.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  a 
thought  to  be,  first,  better  school-houses,  as  all  parts  of  the  town  would  I 
equally  cared  for;  second,  better  teachers, — as  the  care  of  providing  the 
would  devolve  upon  the  same,  and  a  more  competent  agency  ;  third,  grec 
est  equality  of  school  advantages  and  an  order  of  education  required  1 
the  times  ;  fourth,  saving  of  expense  by  equalizing  the  better,  the  numb 
of  scholars-in  each  school,  and  in  some  cases  diminishing  the  number 
schools  ;  fifth,  a  greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  mone 
It  is  hojfed  that  ere  long  all  the  districts  in  town  will  be  united  in  one,  ai 
placed  on  a  common  footing  of  equality  of  advantages. 

GRAFTON. 
The  committee  would  repeat  their  recommendation  of  last  year,  th 
the  school  district  system  in  our  town  be  abolished.  We  have  n 
space,  without  swelling  this  report  to  an  undue  length,  to  adduce  the  re 
sons  and  arguments  which  favor  such  a  measure.  In  our  opinion  they  a 
abundant  and  satisfactory. 

HUBBARDSTON. 
We  wish  to  suggest,  before  we  closft  this  already  lengthy  report,  t' 
importance  of  some  improvement  in  our  present  system  of  employii 
teachers.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  responsibility  is  very  easi 
thrown  from  superintending  to  prudential  committees,  and  from  prudenti 
back  to  the  superintending  again  ;  indeed,  it  rests  nowhere,  and  none  a 
made  to  feel  it.  When  a  failure  occurs,  the  prudential  agent  finds  it  ve 
easy  to  say,  "  The  person  that  1  employed  was  >yell  recommended,  as  t 
energetic  and  very  trusty  person,  and  one  that  would  be  very  likely  to  su 
ceed  well.  The  superintending  committee  approved  my  selection,  1 
giving  a  certificate.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  cannot  be  held  respc 
sible  for  the  failure."  This  excuse  appears  very  fair,  before  we  hear  t\ 
of  the  superintending  committee,  which  may  be  as  follows,  and  be  trnthf 
too :  "  The  teacher  complained  of,  we  knew  was  not  fully  qualified 
every  particular  for  the  task  of  governing  and  instructing  stich  a  scho 
But,  (he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,)  was  brought  before  us  on  the  moi 
ing  of  the  day  the  school  was  to  commence  ;  the  scholars  were  atrea 
assembling,  we  knew  the  members  of  the  district  were  prejudiced  in  fa\ 
of  the  candidate,  we  were  in  doubt  whether  a  better  would  be  procure 
if  we  rejected  that  one ;  or  if  a  better  one  was  secured,  we  feared  t 
district  would  be  disaffected  because  of  the   rejection  of  their  favor 
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candidate,  and  cast  their  influence  against  the  incumbent,  so  as  to  embar- 
lass,  if  not  ruin  the  school.  The  case  was  not  a  very  clear  one.  Wa 
feared.  We  had  some  doubts.  We  should  not  have  contracted  with  such 
a  person  ourselves,  but  after  the  matter  had  gone  thus  ftir,  we  thought  it 
best  to  approve ;  indeed,  that  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  course  most  likely 
tosecure  to  the  school  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future.^^  None  can  deny 
that  circumstances  sometimes  exist  thai  will  fully  justify  a  superintending 
committee,  in  approving  a  candidate  that  falls  a  little  below  a  just  standard, 
and  these  circumstances  be  productive  of  a  failure.  We  know  of  no  way 
to  escape  a  liability  to  these  circumstances,  and  their  consequent  misfor- 
tuoes,  but  to  place  the  work  of  contracting  with  teachers,  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintending  committee. 

LANCASTER. 
The  mode  at  present  adopted  by  the  town,  of  empowering  the  pruden- 
tial committees  to  select  the  teachers,  is  attended  by^the  ideviiable  result, 
that  in  some  of 'the  districts  individuals  may  be  selected  as  prudential  com- 
mittees by  rotation,  or  because  no  one  else  will  take  the  burden,  who  are 
either  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  or  who  have  not  an 
enlightened  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  A  still  more  serious  obsta- 
cle to  the  realization  of  any  considerable  advancement  in  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  is  the  want  of  the  graded  system  amobg  as. 

OXFORD. 

Tour  committee  believe  that  the  change  proposed  in  the  report  of  last 
year,  would  greatly  advance  the  interests  of  your  schools,  and  their  use- 
fulness ;  and  earnestly  recommend  that  their  successors  be  required,  as 
tbey  will  be  without  a  vote  to  the  contrary,  to  employ  all  the  teachers  for 
your  schools  the  year  ensuing. 

We  would  invite  your  attention  next  to  the  prevalent  disposition  to  sus- 
tain small  schools  near  by,  in  preference  to  larger  ones  at  a  little  distance. 
The  true  policy  is  a  middling-sized  school  well  classified,  where  a  teacher 
Day  awaken  an  ambition  and  interest  among  scholars. 

To  compare  the  advantages  of  large  and  classified,  with  small  schools, 
le  will  select  the  two  extremes  : 

District  No.  7  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  between  five  and  fif- 
teen. A  scholar  in  this  district  may  attend  school  eleven  months,  for  less 
than  three  dollars. 

District  No.  8  has  ten  persons  between  five  and  fifteen.  Their  expense 
ibr  teachers  and  wood  has  been  eighty-two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents, 
aiKl  had  dve  and  one-fourth  months  of  school.  Thus  five  and  one-fourth 
Booths  of  school  in  this  district  costs  for  each  scholar  the  enormous  sum 
of  eight  dollars  and  twenty-two  and  one-half  cents  ;  while  in  the  graded 
Khool  it  would  cost  less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
• 

PHILLIPSTON. 

Much  is  said  at  present  about  the  evils  of  the  district  system. 

Though  from  our  scattered  population,  we  cannot  have  graded  schools, 
jerhaps  some  temporary  modification  of  our  schools  would  be  advisable. 

No.  'i  does  not  in  our  opinion  receive  one-fourth  the  benefit  from  their 
money  that  they  might,  if  they  would  discontinue  their  school,  and  pay 
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their  money  into  the  adjoining  districts,  for  the  privilege  of  sending  to 
their  schools.  They  would  thus  increase  the  length  of  the  other  schools  in 
the  place,  and  enjoy  long,  good  schools, anstead  of  the  short,  lifeless  ones 
to  which  they  are  now  doomed. 

SPENCER. 
We  will  only  add  that  the  question,  which  is  now  attracting  the  largest 
•hare  of  attention  from  the  friends  of  our  common  schools,  relates,  to  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  our  school  districts.  The  opinion  is  fast  gaining 
ground,  that  the  interests  of  our  schools  would  be  advanced,  were  the  dis- 
tricts abolished.  Then  the  town  would  own  all  the  school -houses,  and 
the  corfimiltee  of  the  town  would  hire  all  the  teachers,  and  have  the  whole 
superintendence  of  the  schools.  The  committee  would  then  engage  no 
teacher,  till  they  were  satisfied  that  he  was  qualified  to  teach. 

STERLING. 
The  great  obstacle  in  our  way,  both  as  regards  school-houses  and  the 
supply  of  teachers,  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  District  System. 
Your  committee  are  most  fully  persuaded  that  we  must  abolish  that  ingen- 
iously bad  system,  before  the  schools  can  take  the  stand  they  ought.  The 
whole  charge  of  the  sc|;)ools  should  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  town,  and 
town  agents. 

TEMPLETON. 

There  is  now  a  set  of  persons  every  year  introduced  into  the  schools, 
and  when  there,  constituting  the  lowest  grade  among  the  teachers,  whom 
the  school  committee,  if  selecting  for  themselves,  would  never  begin  to 
negotiate  with  ;  or  at  least,  upon  instituting  an  examination,  the  committee 
would  decline  making  any  contract  with  them. 

The  committee,  acting  for  the  whole  town,  would  moreover  be  able  tc 
distribute  the  teachers  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  parliculo 
districts. 

li  is  considered  a  well  fixed  principle  'of  our  free  institutions,  that  th» 
same  source  from  which  public  money  comes,  shall  control  its  expenditure 
In  case  of  the  schools,  the  money  is  raised  by  votes  of  the  town,  and  i 
obtained  by  equal  assessment  on  the  property  of  the  whole  town,  not  b 
grants  and  taxation  in  the  separate  districts.     And  the  method  of  selec 
ing  teachers  by  a  committee  of  the  town  appears  entirely  proper  and  safS 
when  we  consider  that  as  the  town  annually  provides  what  amount  m 
money  it  pleases  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  so  it  wouUl  from  year  ' 
year  appoint  the  committee  to  superintend  its  expenditures. 

WARREN. 

For  the  good  of  the  town  at  large,  for  the  equal  distribution  of  schoH 
privileges,  for  opening  a  door  to  the  poorest  child  in  Warren,*  leading 
the  highest  educational  plain,  abolish  your  districts  altogether;  thus  ieaa 
ing  your  wisest  and  best  men  the  freedom  necessary  to  the  accomplisa 
ment  of  the  greatest  good. 

However  desirable  it  may  be,  we  do  not  expect  you  will  be  so  Wi« 
satisfied  of  the  utility  of  the  proposed  change,  as  to  bless  yourselves  w5 
it  this  year.     But  we  do  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  seriously  considers 
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by  you,  believing  that  it  must  ultimately  commend  itself  to  your  minds,  as 
the  best  step  you  can  take  towards  the  perfection  of  your  school  system. 

WEBSTER. 
.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  presented  certain  cogent 
and  powerful  reasons  for  abolishing  the  whole  of  the  District  System,  as  it 
DOW  exists.  We  hope  that  every  one  will  read  the  Report,  and  judge  for 
himself.  We  would  not  that  you  should  act  hastily  in  the  matter.  A  pro* 
per  conservatism  demands  of  you  to  weigh  well  the  character  and  effect  of 
loy  change  which  you  may  make  in  a  system  of  such  vital  importance  as 
that  of  our  common  schools.  But  if  you  shall  be  convinced,  as  we  are, 
of  ilie  truthfulness  of  his  views,  and  shall  be  convinced  by  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  tried  the  system,  and  have  found  that  it  worked  well, 
then  act  in  accordance  with  that  conviction. 

WINCEIENDON. 
The  attention  of  the  town  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  present 
awkward  and  absurd  mode  of  procuring  teachers ;  but  they  wish  to  keep 
it  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  till  it  is  fully  understood  antl  appreciated. 
To  have  one  set  of  men  to  look  up  and  engage  teachers,  and  another  to 
examine  and  approve  of  them,  seems  so  singular,  that  one  is  tempted,  at 
first  thought,  to  think  there* must  have  been  a  powerful  reason  for  the 
arrangement;  yet  we  are  unable  to  discern  any  satisfactory  reason  for  it. 
By  the  present  mode,  the  district  agent  is  made  careless  as  to  whom  he 
ahall  bring  before  the  school  committee  for  examination,  while  the  hands  of 
the  latter  are  often  tied  by  the  preceding  action  of  the  former. 
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IIADLEY. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  that  occur  to  us,  have  been  made  in  former 

jars.     One  thing  we  feel  inclined  to  repeat.     The  law  contemplates  the 

procuring  of  teachers  by  the  town  consmittee.     But  here  it  has  never  been 

^cnft.    No  such  desire  has  been  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  town.     The 

Committee  have  not  been  covetous  of  the  responsibility.     They  have  fella 

clclicaey  in  recommending  a  change.     They  do  not  intend  to  do  so  now. 

They  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  the  conviction,  that  the 

m(]o|)tioo  of  the  change  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  schools  of  the  town. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  prudential  committees.     Our  intercourse 

"viththem  has  been  pleasant.     But  there  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  system. 

It  has  been  called,  with 'truth,  "double-headed."     There  is  not  unity  of 

•ction.    Both  committees  are  sometimes  thrown  into  a  very  delicate  and 

k      embarrassing  situation,  when  the  intentions  on  all  sides  are  perfectiv  good. 
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Bonably  be  expected  to  secure  those  as  good  as  those  obtained  on  th 
present  plan,  and  they  would  feel  far  less  delicacy  in  rejecting  an  unwoi 
thy  candidate  of  their  own  engaging,  than  of  another  person ^s. 

HAT  FIELD. 

In  asking  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  during  the  pas 
year,  we  would  say,  as  most  of  the  towns  in  the  State  have  said  emptiat: 
cally,thal  by  the  present  mode  of  employing  teachers,  the  two  committee 
are  continually  conflicting  with  each  other.  The  town  chooses  a  committe* 
to  superintend  all  their  schools ;  each  district  chooses  a  prudential  coni 
niittee  to  take  the  charge  of  its  own  schools.  The  district  agent  present 
a  candidate  for  an  examination,  it  may  be  on  the  morning  the  school  i 
to  commence.  He  may  be  a  stranger  to  both  committees  ;  his  answers  U 
questions  proposed  may  be  prompt ;  but  there  are  many  things  requisite 
to  constitute  a  good  teacher,  which  cannot  be  known  by  so  brief  an  inter 
view  ;  and  it  may  be,  many  circumstances  would  justify  the  committee  ii 
rejecting  the  candidate.  But  the  school  is  to  commence  that  morning 
the  schulars  have  coMected  ;  and  besides,  the  agent  cannot  afford  to  loo 
up  another  teacher,  and  then  most  of  them  are  engaged  at  an  earlier  da] 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  duty  of  selecting  teacher 
which  legally  devolves  upon  the  town  committee,  be  left  with  them  ;  n( 
that  we  would  increase  their  responsibilities,  but  for  the  good  of  the  school 
The  town  committee  are  selected  from,  and  by  the  whole  town,  and  are 
more  "  permanent  body,"  and  usually  take  more  interest  in  the  school 
Such  a  committee  would  retain  a  tried  teacher  in  the  same  schpol  for 
succession  of  terms,  and  perhaps,  years;  thereby  avoiding  the  serioi 
evil  of  a  frequent  change  of  teachers. 

In  regard  to  grading  the  schools,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  sonr 
ehange  is  demanded,  and  what  that  change  shall  be,  the  town  must  dete 
mine. 

If  it  is  economy  for  the  town  to  employ  five  teachers  during  the  winti 
term,  to  instruct  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children,  living  within  or 
and  one-quarter  miles  of  a  central  point,  who  could  be  better  instructe 
by  three  teachers  if  properly  divided  and  graded  ;  if  it  is  economy  fc 
the  town  to  employ  three,  teachers  during  the  summer  term,  to  instrui 
sixty  or  seventy  scholars,  when  two  would  do  the  work  better— then  r 
action  is  necessary. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  the  districts,  and  mode  of  dividin 
the  school  money,  there  is  great  inequality  in  its  distribution.  Some  < 
the  districts  have  eight  or  nine  months' scliool  jn  the  year,  and  a  surplus  < 
money.  Others  have  only  six  or  seven  months.  This  inequality  ha 
been  the  source  of  much  complaint,  and  not  without  reason. 
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GRANVILLE. 
'  Another  point  to  which  we  would  invite'youi^  attention,  is  your  present' 
manner  of  hiring  teachers.     The  provisions  of  the  stniutcs  upon  this  sub- 
jeclseem  to  be,  that  the  power  of  hiring  teachers  shall  exist  in  the  hands 
of  town  committees,  unless  vested  in  the  hands  of  some  oiher  persons  by 
a  vote  gf  the  town  each  year  to  this  effect.     The  custom  in  this  town  has 
been  to  give  to  the  prudential   committee  of  the   reppcclive  districts  this 
power,  to  which   there  exist  practically  many  valid  objections.     1st.  It  is 
almost  universally  considered    by  members  of  districts  as  a  burden  to 
which  they  must  submit  patiently  when  it  is  "  their  turn  ;""  get  along  with 
as  easily  as  possible  for  one  year,  and  then  inflict  u))on   suine   one  else. 
The  result  of  this  feeling  and  of  this  system  of  rotation  in  office,  is,  that 
the  responsibility  of  hiring  teachers  is  a  great  part  of  the  time,  m  the  hands 
of  those  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  business,  and  who  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  requisite  qualifications  of  teachers,  if  the  price  be  right ;  and 
our  schools  are  in  too  many  instances  "struck  off,"  as  are  \\\q  toioiCs 
poor^  to  the  lowest  bidder.     2d.  The  system  of  rotation  in  office  of  pru- 
dential committee,  brings  with  it  a  continual  change  of  teachers.     Each 
Dew  committee  will  have  some  friend  or  relation  to  whom  they  will  give 
the   preference,  regardless   of  qualifications;    or  they   may   have  some 
trivial  personal  objection  to  the  old  teacher,  and  aa  entire  stranger  is  each 
year  sent  into  school. 

Any  one  who  will  reflect  for  a  mcyment,  will  see  the  objections  to  this 
course.  A  stranger  must  acquaint  nimself  with  the  disposition  of  the 
school,  and  the  peculiarities  of  many  of  the  scholars,  and  arrange  them 
into  classes  suitably.  Much  time  is  thus  wasted,  which  might  be  saved  to 
the  districts,  if  the  practice  more  generally  prevailed  of  hiring  the  suc- 
cessful teachers  for  a  succession  of  terms.  3d.  Under  the  prese^nt  system 
teachers  are  not  brought  forward  for  examination  until  wiiliin  a  day  or  two 
of  the  lime  for  opening  the  school,  alihough  days  are  always  set  apart  for 
that  purpose  by  the  town  committee.  There  is  then  no  time  to  louk  up 
another  teacher;  and  town  committees  are,  without  doubt,  many  times 
induced  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  prudential  commiitecs,  to  approbate 
as  teachers  those  whose  qualifications  are  far  from  beinj^  satisfactory. 
4th.  Districts  ure  sometimes  divided  against  themselves,  and  the  doings  of 
one  party  or  section  are  sure  to  meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  other; 
and  the  teacher  must,  on  this  account,  come  into  the  district  prejudged 
and   predeiilined  to  condemnation  by  one  faction  or  the  other. 

The  advantages  thus  to  be  derived  from  allowing  the  power  of  hiring 
teachers  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  town  committees,  are  :  Isi.  They  would 
more  generally  retain  approved  teachers  for  successive  terms  in  the  same 
»choo'.  2d.  From  an  acquaintance  ^with  h  greater  number  of  teachers, 
they  wou'd  have  a  belter  chance  of  miking  appropriate  selections  for  the 
respective  districts ;  and,  3d.  The  teachers  wuuli  be  selected  with  refer- 
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ence  to  their  qualifications  solely,  and  would  enter  the  school  under  no 
obligation  to  any  particular  faction  or  individual  in  the  district.  The 
change  would  seem  at  first  to  be  increasing  the  burdens  of  ihe  town  com- 
nniltee,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  would  prove  true  in  practice,  as  it 
would  certainly  do  away  with  more  than  an  equivalent  number  of  vexa- 
tions attendant  upon  the  present  system.    . 

This  change  we  would  ask  for  our  successors,  with  the  earnest  convic- 
tion that  it  would  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

LONGMEADOW. 

"You  will  desire  to  know  why  we  cannot  speak  more  encouragingly. 

1st.  Because  the  schools,  in  too  many  instances,  have  suffered  from  the 
great  disadvantages  of  inexperienced  and  inefficient  teachers.  TUeJuniof 
menta'  and  wholly  indispensible  requisite,  and  the  main  spring  of  success 
lies  in  the  wise  and  careful  selection  of  energetic,  devoted,  and  expe- 
rienced teachers.  Your  committee  have  wished  for  thorough  examina 
tions,  not  merely  to  test  the  book-knowlege  of  the  candidate,  but  to  koov 
concerning  his  general  character,  his  energy,  temper,  his  tact  and  aptnesi 
to  communicate,  his  acquaintance  with  the  most  approved  methods  ol 
teaching,  and  his  previous  experience.  In  order  to  do  this,  careful  inquir) 
is  requisite  Before  the  examination.  But  for  this  no  opportunity  is  givei 
to  your  committee.  You  have  thought  it  best  to  lake  the  responsibility  o; 
selecting  candidates  out  of  our  hands,  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  law 
and  by  a  special  vote,  to  transfer  it  into  the  hands  of  the  prudential  com* 
mittee.  We  have  no  objection  to  this ;  nay,  we  prefer  to  be  relieved  ol 
.the  trouble  of  selectmg  candidates,  provided^  the*  prudential  committee 
will  be  sufficiently  faithful  in  fulfilling  their  trust. 

We  may  know  of  twenty  candidates  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  pre* 
sent,  but  we  cannot  present  them.  We  have  earnestly  invited  the  pruden* 
tial  committees  to  counsel  with  us,  but  we  hardly  ever  see  them  till  jusi 
about  the  time  when  the  school  nrfhst  begin,  and  then  we  must  take  the 
candidates  they  ofl^er.  We  appoint  a  day  of  examination  that  we  maj 
meet  the  candidates  and  the  committees  together,  in  order  that  the  exam 
inatien  may  be  conducted  openly  and  fairly.  But  on  the  appointed  day 
one  or  two^  or  perhaps  three  persons, fire  presented  for  examination;  am 
Dot  one  of  them  may  bj  such  persons  as  we  should  have  selected.  The] 
may  be  very  young  and  wholly  inexperienced,  and  wanting  in  man] 
essential  elements  of  success.  But  if  they  undergo  a  passable  examina 
tion  on  mere  matters  of  book-knowledge,  though  with  much  risk  and  mif 
giving,  we  must  give  a  certificate ;  and  though  there  may  be  any  numbe 
of  teachers  known  to  m5,  whom  we  might  have  put  into  the  schools,  an 
adapted  them  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  schools  :  still,  none  c 
these  can  be  candidates,  unless  chosen  by  the  prudential  committee. 

Supposing  that  we  reject  the  person  offered  ;  then,  first,  we  may  offer 
the  prudential  committee  ;  next,  the  relatives  of  the  rejected  person  ;  th< 
wound  and  mortify  the  feelings  of  the  candidate ;  and  finally,  thro^v 
bone  of  contention  into  the  district ;  so  that,  if  we  accept  another  can* 
da^e,  he,  or  she,  may  labor  against  disadvantages  arising  from  prejurii 
and  ill-feeling.  Thus  we  are  embarrassed,  arid  tempted  to  be  more 
less  remiss  in  our  examinations;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  scho< 
will  be  but  poorly  provided  with  teachers.     We  are  compelled  to  »s 
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cherishing  not  a  single  particle  of  ill-will,  thaty  as  a  general  things 
dential  committees  rather  hinder  than  assist  the  town  committees. 

^  MONSON. 

there  are  some  evils  which  neither  the  committee  nor  the  district 
»ch.  They  are  organic^  or  pertain  to  the  system  of  geographical 
!s ;  and  for  which  no  remedy,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  adequate, 
f  abolishing  the  present  arrangement  of  districts.  A  bill  is  now 
the  general  court  of  this  Common weahh,  authorizing  the  several 
to  dispense  with  school  districts ;  and  intrusting  to  one  committee 
ies  now  performed  by  two.  Important  ends,  it  is  supposed,  may  be 
by  such  a  change. 

re  has  always  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  want  of  cooperation 
n  the  superintending  and  prudential  school  cominiiicts.  The 
itending  committee  gives  notice  of  a  time  for  the  exaniination  of 
rs.  Three  or  four  may  be  present.  The  remaining  ten  or  twelve, 
less  of  any  appointment,  come  "  like  a  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy 
at  as  many  different  times,  it  may  be,  as  there  are  teachers  to  be 
led.  The  committee,  t)f  course,  are  called  together  unseasonnbly, 
great  inconvenience,  and  at  the  same  time  occasioning  ueedltiss. 
;e  to  the  town.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  less  than 
i  meetings  of  comm'ttees  for  the  examination  of  teachers  ;  whereas, 
ropcr  cooperation  of  the  two  committees,  or  with  ore  committee  to 
work  of  both,  two  meetings,  or  at  most/oizr,  would  have  been  quite 
}nt. 

I  there  is  often  a  great  want  of  regard  to  fitness  for  the  office,  on  the 
fthe  district  in  the  choice  of  their  prudential  committee.  Men  are 
imcs  chosen  who  have  no  Ivnowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
le  districts  the  office  is  held  by  a  sort  of  elective  rotation,  so  that  ull 
'are  equally  in  the  onus  and  the  honor  of  it.  The  selection  of  a 
r  is  a  mere  matter  of  favoritism,  without  regard  to  qualification, 
lentleman  in  power  selects  some  daughter,  niece,  cousin,  or,  if  he  be 
ng  man,  some  dearer  friend,  and  the  superintending  committee  have 

I  before  them  the  delicate  alternative  of  approbating  the  teacher,  or 
linrt  the  committee.  And  it  often  happens,  moreover,  that  the 
i)r  is  presented  for  examination  on  the  morning  for  the  opening  of  the 
»! ;  so  that  if  approbation  is  withheld,  the  whole  arrangement  for  the 

II  is  disturbed.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
niiire,  in  the  risk  of  greater  evils,  feel  constrained  to  license  even 
ist  their  judgment.  Every  successive  prudential  committee,  more- 
.has  liis  own  friends,  who,  like  political  partisans,  hold  thai  the  spoils 
Tice,  are,  of  right,  the  gift  of  the  predominant  party  ;  so  that  however 
essful  the  teacher  under  the  previous  dynasty,  a  new  one,  and  often 
wholly  inexperienced,  as  well  as  untried,  is  now  employed.  The 
Ills,  constant  change  in  teachers,  loss  of  all  system  looking  to  perma- 
t  progress  in  instruction,  and  often  unpleasant  bickerings  and  conten* 
s  among  neighbors. 

Vbolibhing  the  School  District  System  puts  the  selection  of  teachers  into 
liamis  of  the  superintending  committee.  Their  position  makes  them 
painted  extensively  with  good  teachers,  with  whose  services  they  may 
uly  supply  all  the  schools.     Knowing  the  wants  of  diffferent  schools,  as 
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well  as  the  difierent  qualifications  and  tastes  of  teachers,  they  may  mow 
easily  secure  ada|)tutlon  of  teachers  to  particular  locations  and  waDtS! 
whereas,  now  it  often  happens  that  a  teacher  admirably  adapted  to  ih 
wants  of  a  pfirlicuiar  district,  is  employed  in  another  of  widely  dilTeren 
wants,  and  fails.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  the  present  year,  where  i 
teacher,  utterly  failing  to  accomplish  any  reasonable  amount  of  gooi 
io  one  school,  was  transferred  to  another,  where  her  tact  and  skill  wrougli 
out  results  which  placed  her  school  in  the  first  rank  for  excellence. 

There  is  also,  under  the  present  system,  great  disparity  in  the  size  c 
different  schools,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  fo 
their  support ;  which  by  abolishing  district  lines,  might  in  many  cases  b 
greatly  relieved  by  a  ditTerent  apportionment  of  scholars  to  difierei 
schools. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Your  committee  would  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  havin 
the  teachers  selected  and  hired  by  the  town  committee,  instead  of  th 
prudential  committee,  as  we  do  at  the  present  time.  On  this  questio 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  our  best  informed  citizens.  Mac 
can  be  said  aj;>iinst  the  new  mode  of  selecting  the  teachers  by  the  tow 
committee,  it  is  aprced  by  some  that  were  it  left  to  them,  there  woul 
be  less  interest  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  districts  in  thai 
schools  and  in  the  management,  than  there  is  at  present  in  the  anciec 
method.  This  certainly  would  be  a  result  much  to  be  deplored,  for  thcr 
seems  to  be  very  little  interest  .manifested  in  our  schools  at  the  prcseo 
time.  Ano'her  objection  to  the  change  in  the  usual  practice  is,  that  i 
would  be  at'.ended  with  additional  expense,  as  the  duty  of  engaging  teach 
ers  for  all  the  schools  would  require  some  jime  of  the  committee.*  Il  ha 
been  a  long  established  custom  for  the  prudential  committee  to  engage  tb 
teachers.  It  ts  hard  to  combat  customs  about  which  most  people  aeve 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  except  to  see  they  are  sustained.  All  presen 
teachers  are  employed  for  particular  schools,  by  the  prudential  commiitei 
in  each  district,  and  referred  to  the  coi^mittee  for  examination.  If  tlit 
exahiination  in  the  required  studies  prove  any  thing  like  passable,  the] 
must  be  allowed  to  teach,  unless  there  are  stronger  reasons  than  a  men 
want  of  adaptation  to  teaching  particular  schools,  or  a  want  of  cnerg] 
and  life.  Let  the  town  try  the  experiment  this  year,  and  if  the  mode  o 
engaging  the  teachers  by  the  town  committee  become  unpopular,  tlicnth< 
ancient  mode  can  be  again  resorted  to. 

PALMER. 

The  committee  would  recommend  the  abolishment  of  the  District  Sya 
tem.  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Education  "iha 
the  highest  interests  of  the  schools  demand  this."  The  committees  c 
the  towns,  in  their  reports,  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  educatior 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject,  are  almost  unanimous  i: 
recommending  il.  The  reports  from  those  towns  that  have  abolished  tb 
District  Sysie  a  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy.  The  last  AnnvK 
Report  (the  16th)  is  principally  occupied  in  discussing  this  subject.  Tt 
committee  would  recommend  to  every  citizen  a  thorough  perusal  of  tb 
Report.     It  can  hardly  fail  to  satisfy  any  that  have  doubts  upon  the  cxf 
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diency  of  the  measure.  It  ^111  eventually,  doubtless,  be  adopted  by  all 
the  towns.  School-houses  would  then  be  built  and  schools  sustained  by 
tbe  town,  lohere  there  are  scholars.  There  are  several  out  districts  in  this 
towQ  where  schools  are  supported  for  a  very  few  scholars,  because  there 
is  a  district.  Ii  would  be  cheaper  for  the  town  and  far  better  for  the 
•cbolars,  giving  them  better  schools  and  better  teachers,  to  pay  the  board, 
or  hire  conveyance  for  the  very  few  scholars  that  are  so  situated  as  not  to 
be  able  to  attend  school  in  the  more  populous  districts. 

The  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  adopt  this  measure,  as  there  are  sev- 
eral new  school-houses  very  much  needed.  .The  town  would  then  own  all 
the  school- houses ;  each  of  the  present  school-houses  could  be  prized, 
aod  so  much  allowed  to  the  members  of  the  district.  Those  districts  that 
have  already  provided  convenient  and  ample  accommodations  for  schools 
could  have  the  value  of  their  house  credited  to  them.  Thus  justice  might 
be  secured  to  all.  By  adopting  this  measure,  schools  would  be  continued 
io  all  the  principal  districts  as  at  present,  only  ^ith  more  efficiency.  This 
would  avoid  any  clashing  between  the  town  and  districts,  or  between  the 
prudential  and  town  committee.  Better  pay,  better  teachers,  better  schools, 
aod  larger  schools  would  be  the  result.  Where  there  are  now  two  or 
three  poor  teachers,  poor  schools,  poor  houses,  there  would  be  one  good 
teacher,  and  one  good  school  through  the  year,  in  a  good  house. 

RUSSELL. 

Your  committee  would  likewise  suggest  and  recommend  that  the  exper- 
iment be  tried  the  coming  year  of  giving  to  the  school  committee  the 
employment  of  all  teachers  in  the  town.  This  has  never  been  practised 
io  the  town.  This  is  a  method  that  seems  to  be  gaining  favor  and  ground 
throughout  the  State.  Wherever  adopted  it  seems  to  meet  with  general 
approbation.  There  are  many  arguments  to  support  such  a  practice. 
Wiihout  detailing  many,  we  will  simply  specify  a  few  : —  , 

1st.  It  brings  under  one  responsible  head  a  business  now  performed  by 
1  number  of  persons,  and,  as  a  consequence,  brmging  regularity  out  of 
irregularity. 

2d.  It  tends  to  introduce  permanency  in  the  employment  of  teachers 
ud  the  management  of  schools,  where  now  all  is  change. 

3d.  The  selection  of  teachers  will  be  more  likely  to  be  a  judicious  and 
fortunate  one,  than  when  made  by  the  prudential  committee. 

4ih.  It  will  be  a  saving  of  money  to  the  town.  Thus,  if  the  teachers 
ire  employed  by  the  school  committee,  order  can  be  more  easily  intro- 
daced  in  the  examinations  to  be  held  ;  more  teachers  can  be  brought  togeth- 
er at  one  time  for  the  purpose.  Whereas  now,  if  a  time  and  place  are 
ippointed  for  the  examination,  one  may  be  present,  or  perhap&  none.  Yet 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  time  to  the  committee,  and  they  must  meet  after- 
wards as  often  as  a  teacher  is  presented  before  them.  Time  is  spent  and 
cost  is  made  in  the  examination  of  one  teacher  ;  the  same,  nearly,  as  if 
there  were  six. 

These  are  some  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  method.  More  might 
be  adduced.     We  think  it  would  be  judicious  in  the  town  to  make  a  trial 

of  it. 

17 
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SPRINGFIELD. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  under  the  provisions  of  the  city  charter, 
dissolve  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  several  school  districts)  the  distri, 
organizations,  and  effect  a  transfer,  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms,  of  a 
the  school-houses  and  other  district  property,  to  the  city  ;  thus  placing  iK 
school  department  in  future,  entirely  at  the  expense,  and  under  the  contro 
and  direction  of  the  city  authorities.  The  plan  met  with  general  favor 
yet  through  the  want  of  entire  unanimity  among  the  districts,  it  has  do 
been  consummated.  The  time  has  now  elapsed  within  which  the  proposec 
change  might  have  been  made,  in  the  particular  mode  prescribed  in  the 
charter ;  yet  it  can  now  be  effected  under  the  general  law  of  the  Com. 
monwealth. 

The  proposed  plan  has  many  and  decided  advantages  over  the  existing 
District  System,  in  reference  to  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the 
pupils  and  of  the  schools,  *and  to  economy,  system  and  convenience,  ic 
providing  school-houses  for  different  sections  of  the  city.  And  it  is  ?erj 
desirable  that  this  object  should  be  accomplished,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings  and  rights  of  all  concerned 

WILBRAHAM. 

The  committee,  a  year  ago,  recommended  to  the  town  to  abolish  the 
District  System  of  schools.  We  think  it  proper  to  present  it  for  youi 
consideration  again.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  been  agitated  throughout  th( 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  children  in  our  town  should  have  eqoa 
advantages  of  schooling,  but  under  the  present  system  they  do  not.  Sonw 
of  the  schools  are  kept  several  months  longer  than  others.  If  the  educa 
tion  of  the  youth  is  a  public  duty,  as  is  maintained,  there  is  no  reasoi 
why  all  should  not  share  alike  in  its  advantages.  But  not  only  arc  8om< 
of  the  schools  kept  less  time,  but  they  are  likely  not  to  have  so  efficien 
teachers  as  others. 

Abolish  the  District  System,  let  the  town  have  the  control  of  all  th 
school-houses,  and  see  that  they  are  constructed  on  the  most  approve 
plans ;  let  the  money  be  divided  equally  among  all  the  scholars;  let  it  b 
the  business  of  a  single  committee  to  provide  teachers  for  the  schools,  an 
it  is  believed  they  will  be  much  more  efficient  than  they  now  are. 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


CONWAY.- 

In  order  to  a  proper  beginning,  let  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  1 
Board  of  Education  for  the  State  be  read  in  each  district.  Let  the  varic 
items  of  reform  therein  proposed  be  fully  considered.  Let  each  distri 
in  their  meetings  for  deliberation,  shape  all  their  movements  toward 
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abolition  of  the  whole  District  System,  with  the  intent  of  conducting  the 
education  of  the  youth  by  town  organization,  and  with  the  end  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  schools. 

GREENFIELD. 
The  committee  think  that  before  we  are  satisfied^our  whole  system  of 
schools  will  be  remodelled ;  and  they  would  suggest  whether,  before  any 
steps  are  taken  in  reconstructing  houses,  a  general  view  of  our  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  had  not  better  be  taken,  so  that  money  be 
not  expended  in  a  way  that  may  possibly  interfere  with  plans  we  may 
bereafier  find  it  desirable  to  executo.- 

NEW  SALEM. 

Ii  is  time  to  open  our  eyes  to  this  state  of  things.  It  is  time  to  see 
whether  our  school  money  is  so  applied  that  we  receive  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  from  it.  If  you  will  weigh  these  matters  in  your  minds, 
and  act  according  to  your  convictions,  we  think  it  will  not  be  long  before 
oar  schools  will  receive  a  new  impetus. 

We  think  that  an  important  step  toward  the  elevation  of  our  schools, 
would  be,  fb  transfer  the  power  of  employing  teachers,  from  the  hands  of 
the  prudential  committee  to  the  general  school  committee.  The  great  ob- 
jeciion  to  this  method  seenris  to  be,  that  it  is  giving  them  too  much  power. 
Admit  that  it  is  giving  them  a  little  more  power,  you  hold  them,  in  a  meas- 
ure, responsible  for  their  trust;  and  who  is  there  that  wishes  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible, when  he  has  not  the  power  to  do  better  ?  The  only  power  that 
would  be  granted  them,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  the  power  of  doing  good, 
and  is  there  any  reasonable  man  who  would  deprive  them  of  this  ?  It  is 
DO  new  idea,  but  it  has  been  put  into  practice  in  many  towns,  and  found  to 
work  well — and  we  think  it  would  here.  Under  our  present  system, 
teachers  are  often  employed  who  are  total  strangers.  The  agent  knows 
Dothing  of  their  fitness  to  tQach,  or  ability  to  govern  a  school  ;  and  it  is 
frequently  the  case,  that  the  prudential  committee  has  a  relative  or  friend 
who  must  be  cared  for ;  and  sometimes,  there  may  be  a  little  partisan 
feeling  that  is  to  be  gratified.  And,  besides,  prudential  committees  are 
not  always  chosen  with  due  regard  to  their  fitnc  ss  for  the  office  ;  and, 
bdeed,  we  suspect  that  sometimes  they  are  chosen  out  of  spite,  because 
they  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  find  fault  with  a  previous  school.  Besides, 
the  school  committee  would  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  teachers 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  as  a  particular  teacher  may  do  well 
in  one  school,  and  make  a  failure  in  another ;  and,  from  their  having  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  an  acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  gi>od  ones.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  transfer. 

SHELBURNE. 
Having  received  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  E«Juca- 
tioD/we  present  a  few  copies  for  circulation,  hoping  that  they  may  be 
anentively  read.  Especially  would  we  commend  the  pamphlet  entitled, 
tbe  "District  System  of  Schools,"  to  the  study  of  every  voter  in  Shel- 
bome. 
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BERKSHIRE. 


ADAMS. 
Id  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  our  town,  we 
cannot  conclude  this  report  without  inserting  in  it  an  extract  from  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
relating  to  the  impropriety  of  prudential  committees  selecting  teacben 
for  our  public  schools. 

•  Every  sentiment  advanced  in  it,  we  fully  concur  in.  We  hope  every 
voter  in  town  will  read  it,  and  be  convinced,  that  our  schools  would  be 
more  progressive,  and  our  teachers  better,  by  leaving  with  the  superin- 
tending school  committee,  the  power  of  selecting  and  contracting  with 
teachers  for  our  district  schools. 

ALFORD. 

We  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done  by  the  legislature  and  numerous  benevolent 
and  philanthropic  individuals,  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  common 
schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  so  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned,  with 
perhaps,  some ^62(7  exceptions,  we  have  been  able  to  discover  but  compara- 
tively little,  improvement  in  a  long  period  of  years;  neither  do  we  expect 
to  witness  much  improvement  in  our  public  schools  for  years  to  come,  if 
the  present  system  of  management  is  to  be  pursued.  We  allude  to  the 
practice  of  authorizing  prudential  committees  to  employ  our  teachers. 
We  most  fully  and  heartily  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  advanced  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  "  that  the  selection  of 
teachers  by  prudential  committees,  which  have  no  legal  existence  where 
the  towns  are  not  districted,  is  a  most  unfortunate  practice ;  and  that  as 
long  as  the  practice  prevails,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  *of  our  teachers  employed.^ 


»» 


BECKET. 

Your  committee  are  fully  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  while  most 
other  towns  of  the  State  have  been  rapidly  raising  the  standard  of  educa 
tion  in  their  schools  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  our  schools  have  beei 
stationary. 

And  as  one  of  the  means  of  improving  our  schools,  some  of  the  con" 
mittee  have  changed  their  minds,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tV 
business  of  engaging  teachers  should  be  left  with  the  examining  comrni 
tee ;  that  for  fear  of  provoking  a  party  spirit,  or  exciting  prejudices  wViw 
might  injure  the  school  for  the  season,  your  committee  may  sometimes 
forced  to  approve  of  teachers  of  a  lower  grade,  than  they  would  otVi< 
wise  do.  Also,  it  would  remove  all  opportunity  for  accusation  of  fav< 
itism  toward  relations  or  friends  within  the  district. 
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CHESHIRE. 
Your  committee  respectfully  suggest  the  absolute   necessity  of  pro- 
curiog  teachers  who  are  well  adapted  to  teach,  as  well  as  possessed  of  the 
requisite  qualifications  in  learning.     Your  committee  also  recommend,  that 
the  duty  of  procuring  teachers  be  leA  to  the  school  committee. 

DALTON. 

Prudential  committees  have  been  negligent  in  securing  teachers.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  declaration  ;  but  such  has  been  their  defi- 
ciency, that  we  are  justified  in  making  the  general  remark.  They  have 
waited  till  long  after  the  time  their  schools  should  have  commenced,  before 
direct  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  services  of  ariy  one.  Then  the 
best  teachers  were  engaged,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  such 
as  were  left.     Our  schools  have  suffered  greatly  by  this  negligence. 

We  would  recommend  a  change  in  the  district  system. 

By  this  means,  we  should  ^ave»better  school -houses  and  better  schools. 
The  number  of  districts  would  be  diminished,  and  with  less  expense,  longer 
terms,  and  better  instruction  secured.  In  Ward  No.  4,  there  has  been, 
during  the  winter,  an  average  of  eight  scholars.  There  has  been  paid  for 
the  schooling  about  one  hundred  dollars.  This  is  too  much  for  the  educa- 
tion of  so  few  scholars.  A  teacher  can  instruct  thirty  scholars,  properly 
graded,  as  well  as  eight  without  it.  It  is,  then,  bad  economy  to  sustain  a 
ichool  where  there  are  so  few.  We  do  not  suppose  a  change  of  this  kind 
can  be  effected  the  present  year,  but  hope  it  will  be  soon.  The  geograph- 
ical boundaries  of  our  town  are  such  as  would  favor  such  an  alteration. 

HANCOCK. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  practicability 
of  abolishing  our  present  District  System,  and  thereby  placing  the  entire 
control  of  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  whole  town. 

HINSDALE. 

Some  districts  have  more  money  than  they  use,  while  others  are  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  means 

If  the  resources  provided  for  the  support  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing 
year,  be  the  same  that  they  were  last  year,  and  instead  of  being  parcelled 
out  among  the  districts  by  an  arbitrary  system,  as  has  heretofore  been  done, 
the  town  committee  be  permitted  to  select  and  contract  with  the  teachers, 
and  pay  them  from  the  entire  undivided  fund,  each  district  in  town,  it  is 
believed,  might  have  eight  months  school, — five  in  the  summer,  and  three 
in  the  winter. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  will  be  seen,  that  with  the  same  funds  that 
were  raised  last  year,  our  schools  may  be  improved,  if  two  things  be 
done : 

First.  Let  the  funds  remain  undivided  in  the  treasury,  to  be  drawn 
upon  and  appropriated  by  the  town  committee,  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  several  districts  ;  and. 

Secondly.  Let  the  teachers  be  selected  and  contracted  with  by  the 
town  committee,  instead  of  the  prudential  committees. 

One  promineot  advantage  of  these  measures,  would  be  a  reduction  of 
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all  school  operations  to  one  system,  and  so  securing,  as  nearly  equal  advan- 
tages  as  might  be,  to  all  the  schools.  Whatever  might  be  done  for  any 
one  school,  would  be  done  for  it,  not  as  an  isolated,  separate  organizatioo, 
but  in  its  relations  to  all  the  other  schools  in  town.  It  would  also  remove 
the  possibility  of  friction,  which  is  liable  to  exist  between  two  different 
and  independent  committees  acting  separately  upon  the- same  thing. 

LANESBOROUGH. 

To  this  end,  an  important  change  is  recommended  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  was  advocated  in  his  Tenth  Report  by 
the  former  Secretary,  and  is  favorably  entertained  by  the  school  commit- 
tees of  a  large  number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth. 

1st.  It  is  recommended  that  the  division  of  towns  into  school  districts, 
be  wholly  given  up,  and  that  all  the  operations  now  performed  by  districts 
or  their  agents,  be  executed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town. 

6d.  That  where  practicable,  the  schools  be  graded,  so  that  scholarB 
may  be  classified  according  to  their  ages,  studies  and  attainments. 

3d.  That  one  or  more  Grammar   or  High  Schools  be  established  in 
each  town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  advanced  scholars.     It  is  also  ad- 
vised, by  those  most  practised  in  school  affairs,  that  contiguous  districts, 
containing  but  few  scholars,  be  united,  affording  thereby  increased  means 
of  instruction,  and  diminishing  the   expense   thereof.      It   is   moreover 
recommended,  that  females  be  employed  rather  than  males  in  the  smaller 
districts,  and  that  each  district  secure  at  least,  nine  or  ten  months  school- 
ing during  the  year.     Although  your  committee  are  by  no  m^ans  desirous 
of  increased   powers  arid  responsibilities,  and  are  aware  that  measures 
feasible  in  a  level  region  with  a  dense  population,  would  be  impracticable 
among  these  mountains  ;  nevertheless,  the  reasoning  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary supports  the  measure  of  relinquishing,  to  a  great  extent,  the  District 
System,  appears  not  only  plausible,  but  sound.    It  is  not  necessary  to  intro- 
duce in  this  reporl,  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  the  object  contemplated, 
as  copies  of  that  portion  of  the  Secretary's  Report  have  been  freely  circu- 
lated ;  nor  have  we  time  or  space  so  to  do;  nor  would  the  town  act  upon 
a  matter  so  weighty,  without  great  deliberation,  and  a  careful  canvassing 
of  the  whole  matter.     Of  the  expediency  of  the  change,  however,  we  ha^e 
no  doubt,  so   far  as  concerns  the  placing  the  whole  management  of  »V 
business  relating  to  school-houses,  to  schools  and  school  teachers,  and    tV\ 
application  of  school  funds,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  central  scbo< 
committee,  in  the  room  of  the  complicate,  and  often  inadequate  machin^3 
now  in  operation.     In  a  region  of  hills  and  valleys  like  this,  the  gradat  Jk 
of  schools  might  not  accommodate  the  districts  remote  from  the  centre ;   ^ 
this  objection  will   not  apply  to  those   located  upon  the  county  road,  c"^ 
the  union  of  some  of  the  districts,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Gramc^ 
School,  are  not  only  practicable,  but  exceedingly  desirable.  What  possR^ 
objection,  for  instance,  could   be   made  against  uniting  the  north-east 
Worden  District  to  the  south-centre.  .  In   the   former,  the  average  atte 
ance  does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  scholars.     Should  they  enjoy  se"^ 
months  schooling,  the  cost  would  not  fall  below  seventy-five  dollars,  exc^ 
sive  of  board,  fuel  and  repairs.     Now,  more  than  half  of  this  expe  :* 
might  be  saved,  by  the  union  contemplated  ;  while  the  central  schc 
equally  accessible,  would  be  greatly  benefited.     The  same  remarks 
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apply  with  equal  force  to  the  south  district.  Ten  or  a  dozen  scholars 
gcarcely  justify  the  keeping  up  of  a  distinct  organization,  especially,  as 
none  of  them  live  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  south-central 
school' bouse. 

LEE. 

The  Secretary  has  propounded  and  elaborately  dwelt  upon  three  impor- 
ant  subjects — the  first,  in  the  above  Report,  on  the  "  gradation  of  common 
chools ; "  the  second,  in  the  Thirieenth  Report,  on  the  "  abolition  of  pru- 
eniial  committees ; "  and  the  third,  in  .the  Sixteenth  Report,  on  "  abol- 
ihing  the  district  school  system." 

These,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  an  innovation  upon  the  ancient  usages 
od  customs  of  our  venerable  forefathers,  who,  no  doubt,  were  as  anxious 
>r  the  education  of  their  children  as  we,  in  this  day,  are  for  ours.  But 
circumstances  alter  cases;  "  times  have  changed  ;  steam  and  lightning 
a?e  sped  upon  us  most  rapidly,  and  if  the  present  generation  would  stop 
mg  enough  to  read  and  weigh  candidly  the  arguments  he  has  laid  down 
I  said  Reports  in  favor  of  these  propositions,  (and  these  Reports  are  in  the 
mds  of  every  school  district  in  town,  perhaps  on  some  agent's  shelf,) 
is  presumed  that  a  great  majority  of*  the  people  would  vote  to  adopt 
lese  measures.  ^  ^ 

LENOX. 
In  1846,  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  the  school  committee  to  make 
nnually  a  detailed  report  of  the  several  public  schools  in  their  respectiye 
jwns ;  said  report  to  be  read  in  town  meeting,  and  a  certifiefl  copy  thereof 
ransmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition  to  that 
eport,  there  is  a  circular  sent  to  the  committee,  requiring  answers  to  thir- 
y-six  questions,  which  give  all  the  necessary  statistical  information  to  the 
joard  of  Education.  That  fact,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  last 
leport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  contained  but  three 
xtracts  from  the  reports  of  Berkshire  County,  dispose  your  committee  to 
relieve  that  a  detailed  report  is  not  called  for,  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth— that  no  part  of  said  report  would  appear  in  the  next  Annual  Re- 
>ort  of  the  Educational  Board,  unless  it  approved,  in  high  terms,  of  the 
>articular  changes  in  the  District  System,  which  he  advocates. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 
Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that  our  schools  would  be  benefited, 
by  giving  the  power  to  your  town  committee  to  contract  with  teachers. 
The  reasons  why  the  general  committee  should  select  teachers  are  these : 
they  are  in  a  position  to  know  best  the  various  conditions  and  wants  of 
eaak  district,  and  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  different  teachers, 
a.na  can  best  judge  for  what  school  they  are  best  adapted.  Besides,  as 
they  are  responsible  for  their  success,  it  seems  but  fight  that  they  should 
have  the  power  to  select  them  ;  in  this  mode,  the  power  to  contract,  exam- 
ine, and  remove,  will  go  together. 

NEW   MARLBOROUGH. 
In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  invite  the  special  attention  of 
eachcitizeaof  New  Marlborough,  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
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*of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  that  document  is  ably  discussed  *'  the  evils 
of  the  District  System/^  and  as  a  remedy,  the  author  recommends  that  ihe 
school  districts' be  abolished,  and  that  the  schools  be  graded,  and  retained 
under  the  control  of  the  town.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  scliools  in  this 
town,  are  experiencing  most  or  all  of  the  evils  enumerated  in  that  Report 
Our  school  districts  are  already  very  unequal  in  resources  and  privileges, 
and  are  gradually  becoming  more  so,  from  two  causes,  to  wit :  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  manufacturing  neighborhoods,  and  the  occasional  ^*get« 
ting  off"  of  citizens  from  a  smaller  district,  to  join  a  larger,  produciuga 
frequent  scene  of  struggle  and  strife  at  our  town  meetings.  Some  of  our 
schools  are  evidently  declining,  being  decidedly  more  backward  than  they 
were  in  former  years ;  while  some  children  in  town,  from  bad  district 
arrangements,  have  no  school  privileges  at  all.  The  frequent  complaioti 
made  from  parents  to  the  committee,  that  their  children  do  not  receive 
suitable  attention  at  school,  show  that,  without  a  gradation  of  the  schools, 
the  teachers,  however  excellent,  can  give  but  partial  and  imperfect  instnic- 
tion.  Again,  our  schools,  in  their  present  condition,  excite  but  little  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  those  who  aspire  to  a  thorough  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

But  admitting  the  existence  of  all  these  evils,  the  question  arises,  Is  any 
plan,  similar  to  the  oae  recommended  in  the  Report,  practicable  or  expe- 
dient in  this  large,  hilly,  and  sparsely  populated  town  of  New  Marlborough? 

As  bearing  on  this  question,  your  committee  would  offer  iwo  or  three    S 
considerations :  ^■ 

.  1st.  In  this  town  of  about  thirty-six  square  miles,  are  ten  districts f 
there  being  iftree  ranges  of  districts  in  the  town,  of  only  about  four  and 
one-half  miles  in  width.  Now,  if  six  schools  could  take  the  place  of 
these  ten  at  central  locations,  they  would  each  have  a  territory  of  six 
square  miles  ;  or  a  tract  of  two  and  one-quarter  by  two  and  two -thirds  in 
length,  giving  a  distance  of  about  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  the 
centre,  by  a  direct  line,  to  the  remotest  corner.  And  if,  from  the  indirect- 
ness of  roads,  any  within  the  territory  of  one  school,  could  be  better 
accommodated  at  another,  the  system  would  allow  them  to  attend  where  it 
was  most  convenient. 

2d.  Last  year,  this  town  expended  for  schools,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion and  otherwise,  about  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  Now, 
should  we  employ  permanent  female  teachers  in  each  of  these  six  schools, 
thirt>-.six  weeks  in  a  year,  at  the  average  price  which  we  paid  female 
teachers  last  year,  we  should  have  left  of  this  sum,  about  one  thousand 
dollars  with  which^to  support  two  or  more  Grammar  Schools. 

3d.  The  property  of  our  ciilzens  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools,  even 
if  they  are  not  willing  to  patronize  them,  but  prefer  to  send  abroad  their 
children  at  the  earliest  practicable  age,  to  a  school  of  better  privileges. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt  a  system  that  shall  elevate  our  schoov  at 
home,  and  secure  ihe  interest,  cooperation  and  patronage  of  all  our 
citizens  who  are  taxed  to  support  them  ? 

4th.  Our  usual  appropriaiion  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  is  not 
what  is  needed  for  their  liberal  support ;  but  it  is  large  enough,  under  the 
present  system  of  expenditure  ;  inasmuch  as  the  large  districts  have 
already  as  much  as  they  can  profitably  expend  ;  and  the  smaller  ones, 
who  most  need  it,  would  be  but  little  benefited  by  increased  taxation. 

5ih.  Instead  of  geographical  centres  for  the*  location  of  schools,  their 
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3Dt  at  centres  of  population,  with  a  liberal  allowance  to  those 
i  sparsely  inhabited,  might  be  thought,  by  many,  a  preferable 

mmittee  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
iquire  into  the  expediency  of  reforming  our  school  system,  and 
d  plans  therefor ;  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 


PriTSFIELD. 
I,  for  educational  purposes,  is  divided  into  districts  in  which  are 
ss  public  schools.     It  also  has  one  High  School.     The  district 
this  :  Lines  are  drawn  inclosing  a  certain  portion  of  the  town* 
e  living  within  those  lines,  are  a  corporate  body,  for  certain 

It  is  for  them,  by  law,  to  provide  school -houses,  and  to  keep 
(pair,  and  to  warm  them,  at  their  expense.  For  this  purpose 
le  one  of  their  number,  as  a  prudential  committee,  to  act  for 
3  conditionally  engages  teachers,  fixes  their  salaries  and  their 
eping,  and  has  a  general  oversight  of  the  school.  He  sends  his 
icher  to  the  town  committee  for  examination,  and  a  certificate, 
ildren  in  the  district,  and  no  others,  can  attend  his  school.  The 
3ol  is  a  town  school,  under  the  care  of  the  town  committee, 
t  teachers,  fix  salaries,  and  have  a  general  care  of  the  school, 
g,  and  all  its  interests.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  School 
part  of  the  town,  upon  examination.  Whether  this  is  the  best 
ill  be  decided  differently,  by  different  persons.  Most  of  our 
ns  are  dispensing  with  districts.  The  two  most  prominent  rea« 
coping  them,  that  we  have  heard  of,  are,  first,  that  a  district  would 
r  own  wants  better  than  the  town  can  ;  and  second,  a  dislike  to 
much  patronage  go  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons.  As  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  prudential  committees  generally  consult  with  the 
nitiee  about  their  teacher,  and  often  receive  such  as  are  named 
As  to  the  second,  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  table  connected  with 
,  that  a  single  prudential  committee-man  has  the  spending  of 
and   dollars,  and  the   patronage  of  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 

town.     The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 

ly  into  this  question,  in  his  last  Report.     To  that  we  respectfully 

We  Avould  suggest,  however  desirable  it  may  be  for  the  other 

be  in  districts,  whether  the  three  centre  districts  should  not  be 

o  one,  and  be  under  the  direction  of  the  town  committee. 

RICHMOND. 
•  difficulty  arises  from  a  want  of  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

you  are  aware,  devolves  on  your  prudential  committees — an 
kless  in  its  rewards,  and  very  often  perplexing  in  its  cares.  In 
irry  out  true  republican  principles,  it  must  be  taken  by  turns, 
!  circulated  through  the  district.  These  functionaries  are  some- 
lul  to  their  trust,  and  through  much  pa'ns-taking,  Fecure  good 

And  we  have  those  who  are  never  weary  of  negligence,  who 
i  the  best  in  market  are  gone,  the  second  best  called  for,  and  all 
ins  is  of  a  refuse  character, — mere  waste.  Yet  they  must  fur- 
ther, and  af\er  exercising  much  labor,  they  are  bound  to  adopt 

18 
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*'  Hobsf   ^n'g  choice," — this,  or  none  ;  while  the  none  would  often  give  t^j^ 
best  of     the  bargain. 

^  '^^   iir  subject  is  presented  for  examination.     In  this  age  gross  ignorance 
unles   3  it  is  fatally  blind,  does  not  present  herself  for  a  teacher.    A  very* 
pass   able  amount  of  the  necessary  knowledge  may  be  offered  in  evidence 
of  *  ^pability.     Then  the  idea  of  Hobson^s  choice  comes  up  again.    The 
cor  idition  of  the  teacherless  school  is  present — the  subject  by  perseverance 
ni  ay  do  well — a  certificate  under  the  circumstances  is  given,  too  often 
a  las!  for  future  regret.     But  what  could  we  do?     The  committee  hired 
^  .he  teacher,  the  district  approved  his  choice,  and  the  miserable  subject 
must  be  inducted,  and  then  you  will  find  it  seeking  more  anxiously  for 
noon-sleeps  and  four  o^clocks,  than  for  the  benefit  of  your  children. 

WEST  STOCKBRIDGE. 
The  matter  of  doing  away  with  the  districts,  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  we  truly  believe  that  could  it  be  adopted  in  this  town,  it  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  our  schools.     Therefore,  we  recommend  it  to  your 
careful  and  serious  consideration. 


NORFOLK    COUNTY, 


BRAINTREE. 
The  committee  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  expe- 
diency of  having  the  teachers  selected  and  contracted  with  by  the  general 
school  committee.  But  as  it  is  too  late  for  this  year,  they  would  simply 
refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
subject,  and  leave  the  matter  for  the  town  to  determine  upon  at  their  next 
annual  meeting. 

FRANKLIN. 

From  the  preceding  review  of  the  schools  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  with  all  the  proficiency  and  progress  secured,  there  have  been 
some  very  serious  drawbacks,  sufficient  to  suggest  an  anxious  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause  or  causes  that  have  produced  such  results.  In  some  instances, 
we  fear  that  money  has  been  woree  than  thrown  away,  time  wasted,  and 
injuries  inflicted,  which  it  wilt  take  a  long  time  to  repair.     Why  is  it  so? 

To  this  question  the  committee  have  given  a  good  deal  of  anxiow 
tliought,  and  have  arrived  at  the  following,  among  other  conclusions : 

1.  The  too  general  want  of  interest  among,  the  parents  and  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  upon  the  subject  of  schools. 

2.  Difference  of  opinion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as  to  tli0 
best  mode  of  conducting  schools  and  managing  their  general  interests. 

3.  Ignorance  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  so  that  there  is  great  confes- 
sion of  ideas  and  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  schol- 
ars, parents  and  teachers  ;  of  the  relative  prerogatives  and  responsibiliti 
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ion.     Such   an    arrangement  need  not 
nany  towns,  it  h  as  been  found  economi* 
iment,  if  fairly  tried  in  this  town,  would 
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I   .lEDWAY. 
committee  might  suggi   3st  some  improvc^m  ents  m  relation  to  the 
generally,  but  fearing  ^  lo  enter  into  any  lengthened  details,  they 
say,  that  some  changef  ;  seem  to  them  to  be  required,  for  the  gen- 
sd,  and  the  greater  equ   alization  of  rights  and  privileges. 
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The  High  School  system  may  be  modified.  And  there  appears  to 
be  a  necessity  of  either  giving  up  the  districting  of  the  common  schools, 
or,  districting  them  anew ;  or  making  a  different  distribution  of  the  moo- 
ey,  and  perhaps  a  saving  of  money.  Owing  to  the  more  rapid  increase 
of  certain  locations  of  the  town  than  others,  the  present  arrangements  are 
greatly  unequal.  Some  change  also  might  be  made  in  relation  to  com* 
mittees,  particularly  prudential.  The  committee  merely  throw  out  these 
hints  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system  of  the  town,  as  they  are 
about  to  retire  from  their  ofHcial  capacity  and  duties. 

QUINCY. 

The  Primary  School  had  last  season  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
scholars,  according  to  the  register,  and  the  room  provided  for  them  is  ill. 
adapted  to  accommodate  lialf  the  number.  A  condition  of  things  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  physical  well-being  of  young  children,  and  so  subversive  of 
all  efforts  at  discipline  or  instruction,  called  for  immediate  attention. 

Without  recommending  any  one  of  the  modes  which  have  suggested 
themselves,  to  particular  favor,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  state  them  all 
for  the  consideration  of  the  town. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  present  school  building,  by  extending  it 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  the  rear.  This  may  be  done  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, and  it  will  furnish  the  requisite  space  both  above  and  below. 

2.  The  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  of  much  larger  dimensions  some- 
where else,  and  the  sale  of  the  old  one.  This  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  school-houses  of  the  times,  but  it  would  be  more  expensive. 

3.  The  union  of  the  two  school  districts,  the  Centre  and  the  South, 
into  one  Union  district,  according  to  the  statute  of  1839,  chapter  56. 
This  would  enable  the  committee  at  once  to  make  use  of  the  other  school- 
room in  the  High  School  building,  now  vacant,  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Centre  living  nearest  to  it,  and  it  might  facilitate  a  more 
thorough  grading  and  equalization  of  all  the  schools  in  both  districts. 

Such  a  measure,  however,  cannot  be  adopted  without  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  of  the  districts. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  District  System  altogether,  and  vesting  the 
committee  with  the  power  of  organizing  the  schools  in  the  maooer 
deemed  by  them  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  and  the  town. 

The  committee  do  not  undertake  to  express  -any  opinion  of  their  'own. 
Their  duty  is  performed  in  simply  culling  the  attention  of  the  voters  of 
the  town,  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  soon  doing  something. 

RANDOLPH. 

The  unfortunate  selection  of  teachers  too  often  occurs  in  this  town, 
and  it  is  a  subject  that  demands  our  serious  consideration.  Our  money 
always  is  more  or  less  liable  to  be  squandered  upon  teachers  who  are  not 
entitled  to  the  first  rank  in  their  profession.  Shall  we  sufiTer  our  money 
to  be  thus  used  upon  worthless  teachers  r  Shall  we  suffer  the  training  of 
the  young  and  rising  generation  to  be  intrusted  to  unskilful  hands  ?  There 
must  be  something  wrong  in  our  school  system,  or  such  an  evil  would  not 
be  endured  to  so  great  an  extent  as  now  seems  to  exist. 

Af\er  reviewing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  we  think  there  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  this  difficulty  owes  its  existence  chiefiy  to  the  complex- 


>&ce  of  prudential  committee  Is,  by  some,  thought  to  be  one  that 
no  great  experience  or  uncommon  qualification  ;  and  if  we  extract 
f  of  contracting  with  teachers  from  the  office,  we  may  not  go 
1  90  considering  it. 

(uperinlending  school  committee,  in  a  natural  view,  is  the  moat 
snt  body.  The  number  of  persons  from  whom  the  choice  is 
made  is  smaller,  and  if  an  individual  prove  competent,  he  will 
y  be  leelecled ;  and  even  when  a  change  is  made,  it  rarely 
to  the  whole  committee.  Consequently,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
I  they  will  have  something  like  &  settled  policy.  Therefore,  if 
ction  of  teachers  were  lef^  in  the  hands  of  the  superintending 
ee,  it  would  tend  to  give  a  similor  character  to  our  schools  for 
ve  years ;  and  teachers  that  have  proved  successful,  would  ba 
in  the  schools  for  a  longer  period. 

WALPOLE. 
e  character  of  the  school  depends  mainly  upon  that  of  the  teacher, 

solicitude  has  been  expended  upon  him.  And  here  we  have  en- 
id  a  serious  practical  difficulty,  the  consequeoce  of  which  has 
at  we  have  not  always  had  the  best  teacher  that  might  have  been 
1, — only  the  best  that  has  been  offered  for  examination.  The 
[ds  this  committee  responsible  for  the  condition  and  progress  of 
ols,  without  seeming  to  consider  that  the  responsibility  is  divided 

us  and  the  prudential  agents  of  the  several  districts.  True,  we 
rked  harmoniously  together.  The  evil  is  in  the  system,  which 
o  the  agent  the  business  of  procuring  and  contracting  with  the 

and  to  this  committee,  his  examination  and  approbation.  It 
ir  choice.     We  have  no  option,  but  to  accept  or  reject  the  individ* 

is  offered;  aod  frequently,  at  the  last  moment  before  the  time 
d  for  the  commencement  of  the  school.  We  must  either  give  a 
>r  disappoint  the  district,  and  cause  further  trouble  and  expense. 
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and  it  may  be,  that  his  responsibility  would  be  more  deeply  felt,  if  hi 
owed  his  selection  as  well  as  his  appointment,  to  their  agency  alone. 

For  ourselves  we  desire  no  additional  labor.  We  are  aware  that  tin 
course  here  proposed,  would  increase  the  labors  of  our  successors  in 
office.  We  have  in  view,  solely  the  interests  of  the  schools,  which  inter- 
ests, we  think,  would  be  promoted  by  authorizing  this  committee  to  pro- 
cure  and  hire  the  teachers.  And  to  do  this  without  primary  reference  U 
any  particular  school ;  but  having  procured  a  teacher,  to  place  him  v 
that  position  where  we  shall  consider  him  likely  to  be  most  useful.  A 
an  experiment,  it  will  be  attended  with  little  risk ;  and  if  unsuccessfi: 
can  be  abandoned. 

WEYMOUTH. 

The  practice  in  this  town  has  been,  for  the  prudential  committer 
contract  with  the  teachers,  and  then,  af\er  notice  has  been  given  of    i 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  school,  the  teacher  has  appeared  befV 
the  school  committee  for  examination  and  approval. 

Now  the  evil  of  this  system  is,  that  very  many  of  the  prudential  c^^ 
mittees  have  not  taken  much  interest  in  the  schools,  and  know  but  lit 
concerning  them.  They  usually  engage  the  teacher  or  teachers  who  b^n 
kept  the  school  before,  or  the  first  one  who  is  recommended,  or  applj 
for  it,  feeling  that  the  responsibility  of  their  fitness  and  qualification  r^ 
with  the  school  committee,  and  not  with  them  ;  and  usually  desire  to  g 
along  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  themselves.  Just  as  the  school 
are  about  to  commence,  they  bring  thfe  teachers  before  the  school  com 
mittee,  who  examine  them,  and  very  often  are  not  fully  satisfied  witi 
their  qualifications,  and  sometimes  feel  obliged  to  reject  them.  Usuallj 
this  gives  offence  to  the  prudential  committee,  who  resents  it,  as  an  im- 
proper interference,  putting  him  to  unnecessary  inconvenience  and  trouble 
in  procuring  another,  also  causing  delay  in  the  commencement  of  the 
school.  Frequently  the  rejection  of  the  teacher  by  the  committee,  at  thiB 
time,  would  be  a  very^ serious  injury  to  him,  in  his  reputation  aod  his 
plans.  In  these  circumstances,  the  school  committee  approbate  those 
whom  they  would  not  employ^  if  it  were  their  duty  to  select  and  contract 
with  them. 

In  some  instances,  schools  are  continued  term  aAer  term,  with  a  teacher 
so  deficient  in  some  essential  particulars,  that  the  schools  lose  a  great  part 
of  the  privileges  provided  for  them  by  the  town.  '  Teachers  must  not  only 
have  a  suitable  education,  (in  which  they  are  oflen  deficient,)  but  they 
must  have  an  aptness  to  teach,  and  peculiar  talents  are  required  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  that  calling,  in  all  its  departments. 

To  secure  such  teachers,  the  responsibility  must  rest  somewhere,  and 
not  be  divided  between  two  ;  and  since  it  cannot,  under  the  statutes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  be  placed  upon  the  prudential,  it  should,  in  our  opmion, 
be  left  with  the  school  committee ;  and,  until  a  greater  interest  is  taken 
by  parents  in  the  schools,  the  school  committee  are  the  only  persoDfl 
whose  circumstances  qualify  them  to  judge  in  this  matter.  Leave,  then 
the  selecting  and  contracting  of  teachers  with  them,  and  they  cauaol 
avoid  feeling  the  responsibility  ;  and,  although  they  may  not  always  sue 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  very  best  teachers,  yet  it  is  believed  that  a  higbe 
order  will  be  secured,  or  at  least,  those  who  have  proved  themselves  io 
competent,  will  not  be  employed  a  second  term. 
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BERKLEY. 

With  regard  to  teachers,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  none  but  such  as 
are  well  qualified  should  be  employed.  Such  only  can  well  perform  their 
appropriate  work,  and  even  such  may  fail,  as  experience  too  oAen  demon* 
strates.  Persons  often  appear  before  examining  committees,  and  having 
the  requisite  moral  and  literary  qualifications,  are  approved  as  teachers  of 
particular  schools,  whose  success,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  ex- 
iremely  doubtful  in  the  judgment  of  the  approving  committee.  Were 
&D  approbation  withheld,  the  applicant  would  consider  himself  deeply 
iDJured  in  reputation  and  business,  and  the  committee  would  be  severely 
censured.  The  prudential  committee  having  contracted  with  such  a  teach- 
er, he  must  be  approved,  and  the  experiment  whether  he  can  or  cannot 
Ketch  with  success,  must  be  tried.  That  these  experiments,  doubtful  in 
their  results,  are  too  often  made,  all  who  are  well-informed  as  to  our  pub- 
lic schools,  know.  Hence  it  is  of  importance  to  avoid  this  experimenting, 
which  often  results  in  much  evil ;  and  this  can  and  should  be  done  by  those 
who  contract  with  teachers.  They  should  employ  teachers  of  established 
reputation,  should  continue  their  services  from  term  to  term,  if  successful, 
aod  when  they  employ  the  young  and  inexperienced,  (as  they  often  must 
do,)  they  should  do  it  only  under  favorable  circumstances,  i.  e.,  where  the 
school  is  small  and  easily  governed. 

Under  such  circumstances  success  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.     In 

fiict,  the  selection  of  a  teacher  is  the  main  point,  the  thing  of  vital  impor« 

tioce,  requiring  great  care  and  discretion.     Prudential  committees,  often 

unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  teaching,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  a 

teacher  for  a  low  price,  and  thus  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a  long  school,  are 

prone  to  think  almost  any  one  having  sufiicient  learning  can  teach  a 

school.     Hence  they  generally  speak  as  if  it  were  an  easy  business  to 

iiHtruct  tlieir  schools.     Many  an  inexperienced  and  unfortunate  teacher, 

has  no  sooner  beheld  the  materials  upon  which  he  has  pledged  himself  to 

labor,  than  his  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  wished,  devoutly  wished,  he 

had  been  bom  under  some  more  auspicious  star.     But  it  is  now  too  late, 

he  must  '^  go  ahead,*^  as  the  phrase  is,  whether  good  or  ill  betide  him, 

foreseeing,  too,  the  unequal  reward.     For,  if  by  dint  of  tact  and  perseve- 

lance  he  pass  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  labor  with  success,  he  will  receive  but 

a  modicum  of  praise.     If  he  fail,  though  environed  with  more  vexations 

than  beset  Job,  whose  patience,  sustained  by  conscious  integrity,  and  set 

forth  as  the  brightest  recorded  example,  finally  gave  way,  he  will  be  the 

object  of  unmingled  condemnation  .  This  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  it  sets 

forth  what  occurs  daily  among  us. 
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FAIRHAVEN, 

Tour  school  committee,  having  nearly  completed  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report : 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  in  their  last  report  they  strongly  urged 
upon  the  town  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  School  Districts,  and  resol?- 
ing  the  town  into  but  one  district ;  which  measure  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
approved  of  by  the  town.  As  this  measure  has  been  brought  forward  for 
the  consideration  of  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  and  has  not  been  le* 
ceived  with  favor,  we  forbear  to  urge  it  at  this  time ;  not  that  a  change 
has  come  over  our  minds,  but,  whenever  the  public  are  convinced  of  in 
utility,  they  will  probably  demand  a  change. 

SEEKONK. 

Under  the  present  mode  of  doing  things,  the  committee  have  found  it 
necessary  to  hold  no  less  than  eight  sessions  in  order  to  examine  the  teach- 
ers for  the  winter  term  of  our  school^.  The  present  way  of  doing  things, 
seems  to  be,  to  engage  a  teacher  when  it  is  convenient  for  the  prudenual 
committee,  and  then  the  town's  committee  are  summoned  to  meet  for  ao 
examination.  If  such  be  the  most  judicious  course,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbit 
these  facts  will  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  town  is  called  to  pay  the  ex* 
penses  incurred  in  thus  doing.  The  best  course  to  be  pursued,  we  belieTe, 
is  to  dispense  with  the  prudential  committee. 

SOMERSET. 

Your  committee  would  recommend,  that  the  general  or  superintending 
school  committee  select  and  contract  with  all  the  teachers  in  the  town,  as 
thereby  better  and  more  efficient  teachers  can  be  obtained  ;  for  the  com- 
mittee can  only  select  from  those  brought  before  them,  and  sometimes 
that  is  not  done  until  the  evening  before  the  school  commences. 

TAUNTON. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  submit  to  the  intelligence  and  the  judg- 
ment of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  a  change  in  our  system  which  would 
commit  the  whole  responsibility  of  selecting  teachers  to  the  school  com- 
mittee, would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  our  schools,  by  ensuring 
teachers  of  higher  qualifications,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  which  the 
limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  us  now  to  present. 

There  is  one  other  change  in  our  system,  which  we  think  essentially 
necessary  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  schools.  We  refer  to  an 
alteration  of  the  present  District  System,  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the 
central  and  more  densely  populated  sections  of  the  town,  and  a  gradation 
of  the  schools  based  upon  the  ages  and  qualifications  of  the  scholars. 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


*• 


ABINGTON. 

This  system  is^  the  only  one  that  gives  to  the  remote  and  small  distriett 
(he  same  amount  of  schooling  afforded  in  the  larger.  No  other  can  no 
result  in  obtaining  good  teachers.  For  as  we  have  seen,  it  affords  time  to 
find  them,  and  opportunity  to  keep  them.  It  will  also  secure  the  best 
iflstniction  from  such  teachers,  by  so  grading  their  schools  that  they  can 
m  their  time  and  strength  to  the  best  advantage. 

KINGSTON. 

The  year  just  closed  is  noticeable  as  having  been  the  first,  within  our 
Kficoliection,  in  which  the  selection  of  teachers  has  been  lef^  to  the  super- 
ntending  committee.  Its  experience,  as  compared  with  that  of  previous 
years,  shows  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  a  desirable 
exemption  from  the  perplexity  consequent  on  subdivided  authority. 
Prudential  committees  have  been  wholly  relieved  from  a  sometimes  bur- 
densome d'jty,  and  the  superintending  committee  were  enabled  to  secure 
tbe  attendance  of  all  the  teachers,  at  the  time  appointed  for  their  ex'ami- 
oation,  without  being  compelled,  as  heretofore,  to  devote  a  half  day  to 
Bteh,  at  such  time  as  his  convenience  or  the  whim  of  the  agent  might 
fictate.  By  reference  to  the  table  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  unifor- 
mity in  the  length  of  the  several  schools  has  also  been  secured,  which, 
mder  the  former  system,  would  have  be(^n  utterly  unattainable.  We  are 
ally  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  town  would  act  wisely,  in  adopting 
ha  arrangement  as  a  permanent  one  in  its  school  policy. 

Whether  teachers  are  selected  by  the  superintending  committee,  or 
itherwise,  the  members  of  that  committee  are  held  accountable  for 
rhatever  of  ignorance  or  indolence  finds  admission  to  the  teacher^s  desk, 
^bile  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  there  is  manifest  injustice  in  allowing 
Loother  committee  to  force  upon  them  the  resnonsibility  of  accepting,  or 
he  odium  of  rejecting,  any  doubtful  specimen  of  the  pedagogue,  whose 
ide  recommendation  to  his  employer  may  be,  that  he  claims  descent 
lom  some  common  ancestor,  or  holds  some  common  dogma  in  politics 
ir  religion. 

PEMBROKE.  ^       • 

Again,  your  committee  are  frequently  called  upon  by  the  prudential 

committee  to  recommend  some  teacher,  upon  whose  qualifications  they 

can  rely.     But  this  doing  what  the  district  has  intrusted  to  anoth^  r,  is  very 

disagreeable  to  them.     Besides,  in  this  indirect  course,  much  time  is  lost, 

•ad  really  good  teachers  are  taken  up.     We  urge  these  ihoughts  upon 

your  notice,  more  especially  from  the  fact,  that  really  inferior  teachens 

are  employed,  season  after  season,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  by  the 

prudential  committee,  through  ignorance  of  their  qualifications,  and  who 
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seem  more  influenced  somelimes  by  the  thought  of  cheapness,  than  th 
higher  considerations.  ' 

SCITUATE. 
A  still  better  plan,  however,  would  be  to  abolish  the  district  lines  alt* 
gether,  locate  these  two4iouses  as  above  suggested,  and  then  make  all  tl 
schools  in  town  of  equal  length,  both  summer  and  winter.     Strange  ^ 
have  not  thought  of  this  beautiful  principle  sooner,  and  enjoyed  it ! 
there  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Harbor  schools  should  not  be  of  as  nea^ 
equal  size  as  convenient,  and  then  be  made  of  the  same  length, — wft-- 
good  reason  is  there  why  this  excellent  principle  should  not  be  extend., 
to  all  the  eleven  schools  in  towa,  and  they  be  all  made  as  equal  in  size 
the  circumstances  will  permit,  with  convenience,  and  then  be  made  of 
equal  length  ;  and  thus  give  to  every  child  in  town,  as  equal  school  pK- 
ileges  as  possible  ?     Abolish  the  school  districts,  and  the  work  is  dc^i 
-With  this  act,  all  the  injustice  and  hard  feeling  that  is  now  too  of^ 
r       created  on  the  annual  distribution  of  the  school  money,  would  be  for&  ^ 
removed.     The  general  committee  of  the  town  could  then  employ,^ 
after  examination,  arrange  the  teachers  in  the  different  schools  with      ; 
more  economy  and  skill,  than  isolated  prudential  agents,  who  often  kctc 
but  little  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  selected,  until  it  may  be  t< 
late  to  remedy  the  mistake. 

WEST  BRIDGEWATER. 
We  are  aware  that  the  union  formed  by  districts  No.  4  and  7,  subject 
some  of  their  members  to  serious  evils;  which  we  will  not  enumerate, 
We  believe,  however,  that  many  of  these  and  other  evils,  to  which  our 
whole  town  is  subjected,  would  be  most  effectually  removed  by  abolishing 
the  District  System.     We  might  say  much  in  favor  of  such  a  change. 


BAKNSTABLE   COUNTY. 


BREWSTER. 
What  has  been  so  many  tim^s  suggested  to  districts  1,3,  4,  5  and  6, 
requires  to  be  done  as  much  now  as  ever.  But  having  been  a  number  of 
times  reported  upon,  nothing  will  be  said, — a  word  to  the  wise  ought  to  be 
sufficient;  For  the  same  reasons,  what  the  committee  have  so  often  sug- 
gested to  the  town  of  the  need  of  a  change  in  its  school  system,  will  not 
be  repeated,  and  the  whole  matter  will  be  dismissed  by  the  remark,  thai 
the  committee  hope  the  time  may  soon  come,  when  their  fellow-cilizens 
will  have  become  persuaded  that  the  school  interest  is  the  first  and  moel 
important  public  or  private  concern,  to  which  they  are  called  upon  to  give 
their  attention. 
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CHATHAM. 
In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  recommend,  and  urge  the  town  to 
take  the  following  steps  : 
Ist.  Abolish  all  school  district  organization. 

2d.  Let  the  sole  charge  of  procuring  teachers,  and  of  directing  the 
eipeoditures  of  the  public  moneys,  devoted  to  common  school  education, 
Mievolve  upon,  and  rest  with  the  town^s  comtnittee.  . 

ht.  There  are  special  and  weighty  reasons  why  the  District  System 
ought  to  be  totally  and  forever  abolished  in  this  town.  With  a  single 
exception,  the  entire  property  vested  in  school-houses,  is  where  it  ought  to 
t^,  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  control  of  the  town.  School  district  or- 
ganization is  utterly  inconsistent  with  this.  There  should  either  be  no 
district  organization,  or  else  the  several  districts  should  own  their  school- 
lioases.  It  is  not  the  abolition  of  schools  that  we  recommend,  but  the 
abolition  of  district  lines,  and  district  organization. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  in  reference  to  the  present  state 
«Liid  organization  of  the  schools.  Some  districts  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
•chool-houses,  and  are  making  application  to  the  town  for  moneys  to  erect 
oewoDes.  Some  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  location  of  their  school- 
bouses,  and  wish  to  conpect  themselves  with  other  districts.  Many  desire, 
and  feel  the  necessity,  of  a  radical  change  in  respect  to  the  present  sys- 
tem and  organization,  and  are  in  favor  of  the  new  order  of  thing? — Union, 
Graded,  Primary,  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Now,  abolish  all  school  district  organization,  and  you  will  thereby  place 
the  people  of  this  town  in  a  better  position  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
iodiTidual  interests.     They  may  then  act  in  connection  and  concert  with 
thetov^D,  in  carrying  out  a  grand  system  of  improvement,  that  would  se- 
cure a  mutual  and  vast  benefit  to  all;  or  sections  of  the  town  might  act 
by  themselves  in  carrying  out,  and  putting  in  practice  that  netvr,  and  much 
to  be  desired  order  of  things.     That  at  least,  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  would  fipd  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  some  system 
radically  different  from  the  present,  there  can  not  remain  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  new  and  im- 
proved system,  already  adopted  in  most  of  the  large  towns  throughout  the 
State,  and  now  rapidly  going  into  operation  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns. 
In  every  place  where  the  new  system  has  received  a  trial,  it  appears^  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.     Those  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  old  district  system,  have  very  generally  been  converted  into  ardent 
ttimirers  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  cheerfully  give  support  and 
coaotenance  to  that  which  they  had  endeavored  to  prevent.     And  such  we 
are  confident  would  be  the  case  with  us.     No  section,  corner,  neck  or 
nook,  in  this  crooked  town,  would  suffer  by  the  change ;  but  every  part,, 
parcel  and  portion,  would   be  in  some  degree  benefited  by  it.     Provision, 
fcrthe  education  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  children  would  be  made  ;. 
tod  schools  organized  and  supported,  wherever  they  were  needed ;  and 
3I   It  the  same  time  a  higher  order  of  schools  would,  as  by  magic,  spring. 
sj|  into  existence — ^schools  in  which  the  more  advanced  scholars  would  re- 
eeire  double  the  advantages  now  enjoyed.     On  the  otiier  hand,  the  pri-^ 
nary  schools  would  be  equally  henefited  by  the  change.     The  teacher 
vould  have  vastly  more  time  to  devote  to  the  younger  pupils,  than  under 
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the  present  system,  in  which  all  ages,  sizes,  sexes,  and  grades,  are  placed 
under  one  teacher, — often  rendering  it  utterly  impossible  to  adopt  any 
mtisfactory  and  systematic  order  of  clussification. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  this  moveiftent,  tbat  im 
consider  worthy  of  notice,  is  this  :  It  is  feared  that  the  town  expenses  wiU 
be  grciatly  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  and  the  en* 
ploymcnt  of  more  competent  teachers.     But  we  are  of  the  opinion,  that  (fail 
new  system  might  be  adopted  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  secure  its  chief  ad* 
vantages,  without  aity  qpnsiderable  increase  of  expenditure.     On  the  other 
hand,  wc  are  of  the  opmion,  that,  if  the  next  twenty  years  be  taken  into 
the  account,  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the  support  of  schools  will 
rsther  be  reduced  than  increased.     This  would  follow  from  the  fact,  that' 
nearly,  or  quite  all  the  primary  schools  might  be  profitably  conducted 
throughout  the  year  by  females ;  and  three  or  four  male  teachers  of  a 
high  order,  obtained  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be,  from  the  N jrmal 
Schools,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  take  charge  of  all  the  larger  and 
more  advanced  scholars. 

But  this  objection  ought  to  weigh  nothing,  even  if  the  necessary  expeiK 
diture  should  be  considerably  increased  ;  for  no  town  ever  became  the 
poorer  by  taxing  itself  for  the  education  of  its  young.  Would  you  maks 
your  town  rich  and  powerful, — would  you  make  her  influence  felt  abroadi 
— would  you  raise  her  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition, — educatt 
your  youth,  give  them  the  advantages  of  a  higher  order  of  schools,  and 
the  present  and  all  coming  generations  wilt  hail  you  as  benefactors,  fiat 
this  objection,  we  are  certain,  will  weigh  nothing  with  those  who  place  a 
true  estimate  on  the  value  of  a  good  education.  Educate  your  youag 
men  thoroughly,  and  many  of  them  will  rise  to  the  highest  social  condi-* 
lion  in  life, — thoy  will  fill  the  most  responsible  offiqes, — ^^they  will  com*' 
mand  the  largest  ships, — and  will  sway  the  greatest  interests. 

Wc  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  propose  any  definite  plan  of  operatiaw 
This  wo  leave  with  you.     Let  this  devolve  on  a  committee  of  citizens  a^  ^ 
pointed  to  mature  such  a  plan  as  may  be  best  suited  to  your  wants. 

So  certain  are  we,  that  a  movement,  and  in  some  respects  a  radical  oaOi 
will  ere  long  be  made  in  reference  to  schools  and  school -houses,  that,  we 
would  (until  some  definite  plan  has  been  devised,  and  its  merits  and  ad* 
vantages  discussed,)  urge  the  town,  by  all  means,  to  turn  a.  deaf  ear  to  all 
applications. for  money  to  build  new  school-houses;  especially  when  these 
come  from  tbe  more  central  sections  of  this  township.  Wc  believe  tbeif 
are  at  the  present  moment  three  other  districts  (Nos.  3, 4  and  12)  as  nmtadi 
in  need  of  school -houses  as  district  No.  5;  and  if  you  commenced  builciiog 
school -houses,  prior  to  having  adopted  some  detinite  plan  of^^action,  3^00 
will  ere  long  repent  of  it.  Let,  then,  the  District  System  be  abolished. 
And  secondly,  let  the  choice  of  teachers  rest  with  the  town's  committee. 

We  have  already  suggested  reasons  why  the  school  committee  should 
supply  the  schools  with  teachers. 

We  could  fill  a  volume  with  reasons  in  favor  of  this  proposition.  Ths 
prudential  committees  seldom  know  much  about  the  character  of  th9 
teachers,  or  the  state  of  the  schools;  and  in  respect  to  the  literafy  qualifi^ 
cations  of  those  whom  they  employ,  they  must  very  generally  be  wholly 
ignorant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  school  committee  have  vastly  better  advantages 
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tcoming  acquainted  with  all  these  matters.  They  know  more  ahout  the 
hools,  aud  understand  better  the  gifts  and  qualifications  of  the  several 
aohers.  Under  the  present  system,  the  committee  are  virtually  com* 
elied  to  license  some  whom  they  feel  morally  certain  will  not  succeed  in 
le  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  employed.  Every  teacher  whose 
itoraiy  qualifications  answer  somewhere  near  the  requirements  of  law, 
n  are  obliged,  in  our  present  fettered  condition,  to  approbate.  And  so 
long  as  the  prudential  committee  see  fit  to  continue  a  teacher,  be  the  school 
eier  so  profitless,  we  feel  but  little  disposition  to  interfere.  On  the  other 
land,  did  we  employ  the  teachers,  the  moment  that,  in  our  opinion,  a 
lebool  had  become  unprofitable,  it  would  close  ;  and  thus  the  town^t 
money  would  be  saved.  Give'  this  business  into  the  hands  of  your  com* 
oittee,  and  they  will  then  feel  that  they  may  rightly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  schools,  and  they  will  consequently  use  every  endea* 
T(ff,aDd  every  means  in  their  power,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  failures. 

It  also  frequently  happens  here,  as  in  other  places,  that  the  committee 
no  forded  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  reject  candidates  who  have  been  employed 
bj  the  agents,  or  prudential  committees. 

This  places  both  your  committee  and  the  prudential  committee  in  an 
laeDviable  position.  But  if  the  choice  of  instructors  devolved  on  us,  such 
fiulores  would  never  occur  in  the  choice  of  female  teachers.  In  procuring 
male  ipstructors,  we  should  labor  under  greater  difficulties.  But  we  are 
of  the  opinion,  that  we  might  every  year,  procure  a  sufficient  number  of 
leaehers,  of  just  the  right  stamp,  from  the  Normal  Schools — teachers  in 
all  respects  better  qualified  than  a  majority  of  those  who  have  taught  our 
•ehools  for  the  two  winters  last  past — teachers  better  fitted  ^  supply 
d»  wants  of  this  practical  age,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  philoso- 
pliy  of  governing  the  young,  and  of  ^^  training  the  young  idea  how  to 
iboof' 

The  object  of  Normal  Schools,  is  to  furnish  a  class  of  thorough,  practi* 
cil  instrujtors ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  accredited,  that  they  utterly  fail  in 
•eeuriog  their  main  object. 


ORLEANS. 
Many  of  our  school-houses  are  miserable  things,  and  hardly  deserve  the 
■ame they  boar;  yea,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter  will  be  duly  con* 
■dered,  before  we  are  at  any  n)ore  expense  for  buildings. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  not  the  poorest  system  of  education  in  the 
flute,  before  we  make  any  more  efforts  to  perpetuate  that  system.  Pvery 
ttiiool-house  you  build  on  the  present  plan,  will  serve  to  increase  the  difli* 
enlty  and  expense  of  any  change  or  improvement  you  may,  in  future, 
eooelude  to  make. 


TRURO. 
During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  great  and  important  changes  made 
ii  the  common  school  system  of  the  town;  the  town  has  erected  new 
ielK)ol-houses,  and  the  choice  and  engagement  of  teachers,  formerly  lef^ 
lathe  hands  of  the  prudential  committee,  has  been  intrusted  to  the  gen* 
ml  committee.    The  number  of  school  districts  in  town  were  formerly 
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eleven,  now  they  are  reduced  to  seven.  The  present  winter,  in  four  of 
the  districts,  there  have  been  two  schools  in  each ;  which  were  graded 
according  to  age.  The  grading  of  our  winter  schools  we  consider  to  be 
of  great  advantage.  The  truth  of  this,  we  think,  must  be  self-evident  to 
any  reflecting  mind  ;  we  therefore  will  not  attempt  to  elucidate  it. 


DUKES  COUNTY. 


EDGARTOWN. 
The  entire  abolition  of  the  district  system  is  now  being  agitated  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  and  will  probably  be  carried  into  effect  at  no 
distant  day.  This  measure  would  meet  our  entire  approbiition,  as  being 
more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  than  any 
plan  presented  to  the  public  for  a  long  time.  Many  districts  now  suffering 
with  small  or  old  school-houses,  would,  in  the  event  of  such  a  change,  be 
better  provided  for ;  a  greater  uniformity  would  soon  be  manifested  in  all 
the  schools  in  the  town,  teachers  would  be  more  appropriately  distributed, 
and  many  other  beneficial  results  might  be  expected.  A  great  diversity 
now  exists,  as  every  One  knows,  in  the  characters  of  the  several  schools. 
Some  are  under  much  better  discipline,  more  easily  governed,  more  tract- 
able, or  further  advanced  in  studies  than  others.  A  teacher  might  be 
Very  happily  adapted  to  take  charge  of  one  school,  for  instance,  who 
would  do  little  or  no  good  in  another.  Now  it  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  a 
committee  possessing  the  requisite  jurisdiction,  and  fully  acquainted  with 
the  wants  of  all  the  schools,  could  make  a  much  more  judicious  disposition 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  than  is  possible  under  our  present  system. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Abstract  of  School  Retarns  which  follows  is  a  transcript  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  retomed  by  School  Committees  for  the  school  year  1852-3.  On  no 
pcevioas  year  have  the  annual  returns  been  more  fall  and  complete.  Probably 
DO  statistics  founded  on  returns  made  to  the  State  Department  under  authority  of 
law,  and  embracing' such  a  variety  of  facts,  are  more  worthy  of  confidence  or  present 
a  more  jnst  view  of  the  matters  reported.  The  assessors'  returns  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  last  State  Valuation  were  not  so  perfect  Even  the  Report  of  the 
Valoation  Committee  as  authorized  by  the  Legislature  for  a  standard  of  taxation, 
is  not  a  more  correct  exhibition  of  the  property  of  the  State  than  the  following 
retarns  are  of  its  Common  Schools. 

The  amount  of  school  money  raised  by  tax  is  a  matter  of  public  record  and  can 
be  definitely  ascertained  in  every  case.  That  it  is  generally  returned  with  entire 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  doubted.  This  item  alone  is  of  sufficient  value  to  com- 
pensate the  labor  and  expense  of  procuring  the  school  returns.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  rest  returned,  from  the  conclusions  drawn  firom  it,  while  it  is 
the  most  accurate.  The  sum  raised  by  taxation,  and  the  number  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  are  the  facts  embraced  in  the  certificate 
which  is  attested  under  oath  by  the  committees,  and  are  the  principal  basis  of  the 
Graduated  Tables  which  follow  the  Abstract  of  Returns.  These  tables,  therefore 
especially  the  two  first  series,  rest  mainly  on  the  surest  data,  while  they  exhibit 
the  most  instructive  and  useful  aspects  of  our  Common  School  System.  That 
they  are  highly  valued  for  the  interesting  results  they  present  and  for  their  salu- 
tuj  influence,  is  manifest  from  the  Reports  of  committees,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  the  most  intelligent  promoters  of  popular  education  in  this  and  in  other  States. 

These  statistics  also  furnish  data  for  other  tables  or  other  important  conclusions 
which  may  hereafter  be  formed  from  various  comparisons  and  processes  of  calcula- 
tion. They  are  a  repository  of  facts  which  may  be  used  for  obtaining  useful 
resolti  in  future  by  those  interested  in  such  investigations. 

The  ori^nal  returns  just  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  committees  are 
bound  in  one  volume  each  year  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State.  As  a 
summary  of  the  most  essential  facts  pertaining  to  the  public  schools  and  present-- 
ing  a  continuoui  and  compendious  school  history  of  every  town  and  city,  they  are 
o£  inestimable  value.  Their  importance  in  coming  years  as  sources  of  history 
cannot  now  be  appreciated. 
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The  following  school  returns  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  thecontiinied  tdvanee 
of  our  Common  School  System  in  proportion  to  our  increasing  popalatioD  and 
wealth.  And  nothing  shows  more  conclusively  the  interest  of  a  people  in  any 
puhlic  object,  or  their  real  estimate  of  its  value,  than  the  amount  of  money  they 
regularly  pay  for  its  support  through  voluntary  taxation.  Tried  by  this  rule  there 
can  be  no  general  diminution  of  interest  or  sense  of  failure  in  respect  to  our  public 
schools.  They  have  been  sustained  with  increasing  liberality.  The  amount  of 
money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the  past  year  was  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year,  by  more  than  $50,000 ! 

The  aggregate  of  appropriations  by  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  money  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  school  year  of  1851-2  was  $910,216;  for  the  school  year  of  1852-3 
the  aggregate  was  $963,631 — an  increase  of  $53,415,  in  a  single  year. 

The  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  school  year  1842-3  was  $510,590,  the 
amount  for  the  last  year  was  $963,631,  an  increase  of  $453,041,  or  nearly  89  per 
cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  average  increase  for  ten  years  past  of  appropriations  of  school  money 
raised  by  tax  has  been  $45,304,  per  year. 

The  sum  raised  for  1842-3,  was  an  average  to  each  person  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  1840  of  69  cents,  while  the  sum  raised  far 
1852-3  was  an  average  to  each  person  of  the  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1850  of  97  cents — an  advance  of  28  cents  to  every  man  woman  and  child  in 
the  State. 

The  population  of  the  State  from  1840  to  1850  increased  35  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  of  appropriations  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  89  per  cent 

A  correct  comparison  of  the  amount  of  appropriations  in  the  State  with  the 
actual  amount  of  property  in  the  State  is  not  practicable.  A  comparison  with  the 
State  Valuations  merely  would  lead  to  erroneous  results,  because  these  valuations 
do  not  correctly  lepresent'the  actual  property  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  valua- 
tion of  1840  bears  a  much  less  proportion  to  the  property  of  that  period,  than  the 
valuation  of  1850  bears  to  the  property  then  existing.  Therefore,  the  increase  in 
the  valuation  of  1850,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  actual  increase  in  the  value  of 
property  between  the  two  periods.  Any  calculations  based  on  such  a  supposition 
would  be  fallacious.  The  valuation  of  1850  was  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per 
cent  but  surely  the  property  of  the  State  was  not  doubled  in  ten  years. 

If  then  the  appropriations  for  1852-3  are  not  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
valuation  of  1850,  as  the  appropriations  of  1842-3  were  of  the  valuation  of  1840, 
the  inference  is  not  to  be  drawn  that  the  appropriations  for  schools  have  not  in- 
creased with  the  advance  in  wealth.  This  conclusion  would  be  just  if  the  valua- 
tions in  each  cose  were  a  true  representation  of  tlie  amount  of  property.  But  as 
the  different  valuations  are  in  very  different  proportions  to  the  actual  wealth  ex — 
isting  when  the  valuations  were  taken,  such  a  conclusion  is  necessaril; 
erroneous.  According  to  the  several  valuations  there  may  be  no  relative  incre 
while  ^according  to  property  there  may  be  an  advance  of  several  per  cent 

The  returns  are  defective  in  respect  to  private  schools.    The  teachers  of  sue 
schools  oflen  refuse  to  report  the  information  desired,  because  their  schools 
private  establishments  and  not  under  the  control  of  school  committees, 
registers  are  not  kept,  and  correct  reports  are  not  furnished,  the  committees  mvs 
give  in  their  returns  a  mere  estimate  or  nothing.    The  number  of  private  sch 
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lad  the  •moant  of  toitioiii  paid  in  them  are  probably  more  correctly  retomed  than 
the  attendance.  Theee  schools  are  yarious  as  to  character  and  length  and  the 
attendance  returned  is  generally  the  estimated  average  in  all  the  schools,  given  in 
one  mmoont  without  reference  to  the  period  they  have  been  severally  kept  A 
great  majority  of  the  schools  returned  as  private  are  evidently  those  kept  only 
for  a  ebort  period  after  the  public  schools  are  closed,  to  provide  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  addition  to  those  of  the  Common  School  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  them. 
The  number  of  children  attending  exclusively  oi^  private  schools  is  a  very  smaU 
proportion  of  the  children  of  the  Coifimonwealth. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES.— First  Serikb. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriatud  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 
The  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar  way, 
when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum  raieed  by  taxes,  and  these  somi 
constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.    The  income  of  such  School 
Funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall 
be  appropriated  to  schools,  is  not  included.    Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income^ 
as  it  is  essential  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  time 
holding  the  trust    But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  Fund  to  its  Pablie 
Schools  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters,  or  when 
the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its  ordinary  expensei^ 
then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution  to  Common  Schools  aa  ai 
equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.     On  this  account  the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometioMi 
other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Local  School  Funds  as  generally  beU. 
The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appropriated  to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  town ;  the  income  of  the  other  mti^  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  couditin 
of  the  donation.    Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  fbroiik 
means  of  education  in  addition  to  tliose  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxatioo.    Coa- 
mittees  are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in  relation  t9 
School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  m 
order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  suchcoi- 
tributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  apoo  u  & 
stated  provision.  They  arc  oilen  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts  or 
schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  beneiit  equally  all  that  attend  the  PnUiB 
Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished,  is  detn^ 
mined  by  the  mere  estimate  cf  individuals  and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while  ^ 
amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in  money,  had  a  tixed  and  definite  valoe^  and  iaft 
matter  of  record.  Still,  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  iire  exhibited  io  a 
separate  column  of  the  Tabic,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  pro?ii- 
ion  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  counties  of  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Franklin,  Rerkshitty 
and  Barnstable,  are  much  more  liberal  in  voluntary  contributions  than  theoclisr 
counties  in  the  State.  These  contributions,  to  n  great  extent,  especially  in  th9 
western  counties,  are  of  board  and  fuel.  Custom  hr.s  rendered  them,  in  acoa»- 
mendablo  decree,  uniform  and  reliable,  und  they  ure  an  important  addition  to  tb^ 
means  of  sustaining  the  Public  Schools.  If  their  precise  value  was  ascertaii 
and  returned  like  the  means  furnished  by  taxation,  and  if  their  amount 
included  in  the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  moat 
the  towns  in  those  countie ;  would  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  scale. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  toil 
liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with  otl 
cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1852-3 ;  also,  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1851-^" 
It  presents  the  sum  apfiropriated  to  each  child  between  5  and  15.  Brooklioi^ 
which  was  No.  1  last  year,  also  stands  h\gbeat  wvou  \Ue  Vvst  the  present  year ;  ii^ 
WincheBtor,  which  is  No.  2  this  year,  was  vVve  «8L\ue\^«X^«QLT. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— First  Series. 

showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money  appropriated 
e  different  Towns  ifi  the  State,  for  the  Education  of  each 
I  in  the  Town  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years. 


TOWNS. 


9 


BROOKLINE,* 

Winchester, 

West  Rozbury, 

Somerville, 

Dedbam, 

Concord, 

Boston, 

Roxbary, 

Wintbrop, 

Lowell, 

Brighton, 

Milton, 

Lawrence, 

New  Bedford, 

Charlestown, 

Cambridge, 

Dorchester, 

VV.  Cambridge, 

Lexington, 

Waltham, 

Swampscott, 

Spring6eld, 

Fairbaven, 

Watertown, 

Medford, 

Dover, 

L^nn, 

Nantucket, 

Chelsea, 

Worcester, 

Newton, 


O.PA  SL 


^o. 


Si: 

*S  fii  • 

o  o» 


TOTAL. 
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$10 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 


45.9 
88.1 
23.1 
04.1| 

86.7: 

43  I 
12.8 
85.7, 
84.3 
78.5 
69.2, 
35  i 
16.9, 
10.8, 
04.2i 
93.9' 
81.7, 
77.8, 
6  44.3i 
6  39.3 
19.5 

11  ! 

10.2 

08.2 

04.5; 

00 

88.4 

70.7 

65.7 

59.9! 

59.7 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


$4,100 

2,500 

6,000 

6,880 

7,122 

2,900 

198,432 

24,709 

400 

44,415 

3,500 

3,300 

11,900 

22,126 

23,550 

24,253 

11,677 

2,440 

2,500 

5,600 

1,400 

12,000 

6,700 

3,400 

4,800 

600 

18,000 

9,725 

8,225 

18,000 

6,000 


00 

00 

00 

00 

50|  $60 

001 

37|        - 

61         . 

00, 

82| 

001 

00;  - 

00.        - 

84' 

00' 

151        - 

54         - 

00 

00 

00 

00' 

00;]369 

OOj 

00| 

OOi 

00 

00 

13        - 

00 

00 

00 


00 


72 


$7182  50 


13369  72 


392 

253 

650 

761 

810 

344 

24412 

3145 

51 

5705 

455 

449 

1660 

3099 

3343 

3495 

1713 

360 

388 

876 

226 

2188 

1098 

559 

794 

100 

3059 

1704 

1454 

3215 

1072 


100  00 


•m  % 


—  % 


vrrai  bare  anlformly  heM  a  high  rank  In  thin  Table,  becaoM  the  large  amoant  of  wealth 
I  enables  them  to  hold  thia  precedence  with  little  or  no  harden  to  themtelvea.  If  compared 
owns  in  respect  to  the  ratio  of  their  appropriation  for  schools  to  their  taxable  property, 
fkll  below  a  large  namber  of  towns.  Compare  the  rank  of  towns  in  tbls  T^le  with  ttMt 
tteoond  Series  of  Tables,  showing  the  per  centage  of  their  taxable  propertj  appropriated 
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For  1852-3. 

Towwa. 

Sum    appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
abd  15  yean  of  age. 

i 

Amoont  raised  by 
taxes  for  tbe  sap- 
port  of  Schools. 

Income  of  Sarploa 
Rerenne  appropri- 
ated to  Schools. 

TOTAL. 

t 

B 

X 

,  1 

c 

e 

§ 
6 

27 

32 

1 
Kingston, 

$5  59.4 

$1,600  00 

^^ 

^^ 

.286 

21 

33 

'  Littleton, 

5  55.6 

1,050  00 

— 

— 

189 

26 

34 

Lincoln, 

5  53.7 

670  00 

— 

— 

121  $1 

35 

35 

Longmeadow, 

5  48 

1,370  12 

— 

— 

250, 

48 

36 

Attleborougb, 

5  41.6 

5,031  63 

- 

— 

929' 

17 

37 

Maiden, 

5  36.9 

4,000  00 

— 

— 

7453a 

41 

38 

South  Reading, 

5  36.9 

2,400'  00 

— 

— 

4471 

14 

31^ 

fioxborough, 

5  26.3 

400  00 

— 

— 

76  li 

60 

40 

Quincy, 

5  23 

5,800  00 

— 

- 

1109,14 

38 

41 

Plymouth, 

5  22 

7,000  00 

— 

— 

1341 

7. 

9 

42 

North  Chelsea, 

5  21.7 

600  00 

~. 

— 

115 

73 

43 

Provincetown, 

5  14.6 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

583 

44 

44 

Medway, 

5  09.1 

2,800  00 

— 

— 

550 

33 

45 

Chicopee, 

5  05.1 

6,879  31 

$635  89 

$7515  20 

1488! 

87 

46 

Bolton, 

5  00 

1,208  06 

66  97 

1,275  03 

255 

34 

47 

Bedford, 

4  91.3 

885  00 

92  63 

977  63 

199 

96 

48 

Hatfield, 

4  90.2 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

204 

^ 

47 

49 

Weston, 

4  88.9 

1,100  00 

—• 

— 

225 

42 

50 

Cohasset, 

4  86.5 

1,800  00 

— 

— 

370 

65 

51 

N.  Braintree, 

4  81.9 

800  00 

~ 

— > 

166 

81 

52 

Taunton, 

4  81 

12,000  00 

— 

— 

2495 

50 

53 

Framingham, 

4  78.3 

3,850  00 

— 

— 

805 

165 

54 

Abington, 

4  71.1 

5,000  00 

— 

— 

1061 

25 

55 

Carlisle, 

4  68.8 

600  00 

~ 

.. 

128 

51 

56 

South  Sciiuate, 

4  64.5 

1,700  00 

~ 

— 

366 

61 

57 

Hardwick, 

4  64.3 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

280 

46 

58 

Salem, 

4  63.6 

19,237  48 

— 

— 

4150 

84 

59 

Duxbury, 

4  61.7 

2,100  00 

296  25 

2,396  25 

519 

62 

60 

Clinton, 

4  56.3 

2,400  00 

— 

— 

526 

244 

61 

Natick, 

4  56.1 

2,600  00 

— 

~ 

570 

78 

62 

Walpole, 

4  52 

1,600  00 

— 

— 

354 

20( 

94 

63 

Woburn, 

4  51.3 

3,790  91 

— 

— 

840 

103 

64 

Holyoke, 

4  50.5 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

555 

52 

65 

Lancaster, 

4  49.4 

1,600  00 

— 

~ 

356 

58 

6i\ 

Tewksbuiy, 

4  44.4 

1,000  00 

— 

225 

2S 

80 

67 

Wayland, 

4  44.3 

900  00 

50  73 

950  73 

214 

43 

68 

Northampton, 

4  42.8 

5,000  00 

— 

~ 

1129 

4S 

139 

69 

Boxford, 

4  42.5 

900  00 

51  40 

951  40 

215 

63 

70 

Fitchburg, 

4  41.9 

4,600  00 

— 

— 

1041 

153 

71 

Ware, 

4  39J2 

2,600  00 

— 

~ 

592 

75 

72 

Hingham, 
Chelmsford, 

4  37.3 

3,476  82 

— 

— 

795 

79 

73 

4  36.7 

2,000  00 

— 

~ 

458 

3! 

82 

74 

Scituate, 

4  32.9 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

462 10( 

66 

75 

Haverhill, 

4  29.7 

5,000  00 

521  17 

5,521  17 

1285 

85 

76 

Gloucester, 

4  28.7 

7,400  00 

— 

— > 

1726 

70 

77 

Sherboro, 

4  26J3 

925  00 

-. 

—  ^ 

217 

88 

78 

Greenfield, 

4  23.7 

2,500  00 

« 

— 

590 

68 

79 

Tyngsboroagh, 

4  ia8 

800  00 

^ 
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19 

ml 

CB 

hi 

TOTAL. 

i=2 

etc 

1*5 

instable, 

$4  16.7 

$450  00 

108147  00 

11  River, 

4  13.8 

11,000  00 

— 

2,r>58       - 

rewsbury. 

4  12 

1,100  00 

— 

267       - 

mbroke. 

4  10 

1,000  00'$152  00'$1152  00 

281   28  00 

aron, 

4  08.9 

800  00' 

120  00'    920  00 

225     7  00 

inchester, 

4  08.2 

1,600  00 

~ 

39*^       - 

>rthborough. 

4  05.8 

1,250  00 

— 

— 

308  20  00 

tading, 

4  05.2 

2,500  00 

— 

# 

617;      - 

ckland, 

4  03.7 

1,001  25 

— 

— 

248  51  00 

linfield, 

4  02.7 

600  00 

— 

— 

149255  00 

nvere, 

4  00.6 

7,255  50 

600  00 

7,855  50 

10611      - 

Iford, 

4  00 

3,700  00. 

— 

— 

925       - 

llerica, 

3  989 

1,500  OO' 

— 

— 

376       - 

ookfield. 

3  98.8 

1,300  00 

— 

~ 

326       - 

iriey, 

3  96.2 

900  00 

— 

— 

226 105  00 

lUglaR, 
)pkintOD, 

3  95.7 

1,500  00 

138  00 

1,638  00 

414       - 

3  94.3 

2,575  00 

— 

— 

653       - 

aDby, 

3  93.5 

850  00 

— 

— 

216       - 

ilmington, 

3  93.1 

625  00 

- 

— 

15:)   14  00 

►wley, 

3  91.1 

700  00 

— 

— 

179'      - 

estford, 

3  90.9 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

307!      - 

.  Bridgewater 

3  89.6 

1,200  00 

"" 

— 

308'      - 

sex, 

3  86.9 

1,300  00 

- 

336       - 

rre, 

3  85.9 

2,300  00 

— 

59<>'lll  59 

?lrose, 

3  85.9 

1,153  94 

_ 

— 

2:»9     - 

gartown, 

3  84.6 

1,500  00 

— 

390'      - 

xton. 

3  83 

600  00 

35  82 

635  82 

1(>«5       - 

mover, 

3  79.2 

1,350  00 

— 

35(>       - 

irvard, 

3  79.1 

1,200  00 

36  00 

1,236  00 

3.'6       - 

iedham. 

3  79 

1,410  00 

— 

372       - 

nderland, 

3  78.4 

700  00 

_. 

— 

ia5  6\  20 

ill. 

3  77.9 

215  43 

— 

57.      - 

ebster. 

3  74.5 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

534       - 

loson. 

3  73.4 

900  00 

— 

— 

241       - 

•wbury. 

3  71.2 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

269'      - 

nesbury, 

3  71.1 

2,000  00 

- 

— 

5:^9      - 

;tbuen, 

3  71.1 

1,800  00 

— 

485i       - 

tyalstoD, 

3  70.4 

1,200  00 

— 

324'  27  00 

imfield. 

3  67.6 

1,000  00 

— 

272   73  00 

rentham, 

3  65.1 

2250  00 

341  86  2,591  86 

710   14  00 

jwburyport. 

3  64.4 

10,000  00 

— 

2744'      - 

tersham. 

3  62.7 

1,200  00 

- 

d:^2\     - 

pperell, 

3  62.3 

1,000  00 

- 

276  80  00 

menburg, 

3  62.3 

1,000  00 

__ 

- 

27(>'      - 

ey  mouth, 

3  61.7 

4,000  00 

"" 

— 

1]0(>:  80  00 

imiltoD, 

3  61.4 

600  00 

__ 

^  % 

H>6!      - 

ixborough, 

3  60.8 

1,400  00 

^ 

— 

388'      - 

idgewater. 

3  60.4 

2,000  00 

555200  00 

1 
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Towns. 

Ills 

Amount  raised 
taxrs  for  the  • 
port  of  Schoobi. 

Income  of  Barp 
Berenne  approi 
ated  to  Schools 

O 

No.  of  children 
tween    A   and 
years  of  ago. 

2091128 

* 
Yannouth, 

t3  60.4 

$2,000  00 

555 

56129 

Pittsfield, 

3  59.8 

4,800  00 

_ 

— 

1334 

124jl30  Stowe, 

3  59.7 

1,000  00 

1           — 

— 

278 

102,131  Burlington, 

3  58.9 

300  00  $58  93 

$358  93 

100 

69132  Montfromerj, 

3  57.1 

mo  00 

— 

— 

84 

138  133'  Ltominster, 

3  55.4 

2,150  00 

nm. 

mm 

605 

107134  Holliston, 

3  54.6 

2,000  00 

~ 

.-. 

564 

122135 

Hadley, 

3  53.8 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

424 

117136 

Middleboroogh, 

3  52.7 

4,000  00 

— 

— 

1134 

liO 

137 

South  Hadley, 

3  52.1 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

426 

125 

138 

Ashburnham, 

3  51.3 

1,500  00 

*" 

» 

427 

141 

139 

Marshfield, 

3  50.6 

1,350  00 

_ 

385 

180 

140 

Deeriield, 

3  50 

1,634  50 

— . 

.. 

467 

150 

141 

Ashland, 

3  49.2 

1,100  00 

— 

315 

171 

142 

Tisbury, 

3  48.3 

1,400  00 

^m 

~ 

402 

127 

143 

Montague, 

3  47.3 

1,092  00 

172  00 

1,264  00 

364 

172 

144 

Halifax, 

3  4a8 

600  00 

~ 

_ 

173 

120145 

Saugus, 

3  46.7 

1,300  00 

"" 

— 

375 

197146 

West  Boylston, 

3  46i2 

900  00 

68  97 

968  97 

280 

235147 

Brewster, 

3  46 

1,000  00 

- 

-. 

289 

204 

148 

Athol, 

3  45.6 

1,500  00 

-. 

434 

155 

149 

Canton, 

3  44.8 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

580 

148 

150 

Pbillipston, 

3  42.9 

600  00 

_ 

175 

201 

151 

Medfield, 

3  42.?) 

600  00 

_ 

.. 

175 

206152 

Marblehead, 

.  3  42.7 

5,500  00 

^ 

1605 

156153 

Xjee, 

3  4t^.6 

2,597  09 

~ 

-. 

758 

121 

154 

Westminster, 

3  41.7 

1,500  00 

— 

439 

147 

155 

Princeton, 

3  40.5 

1,000  00 

65  86 

1,065  86 

313 

185 

156 

Beverly, 

3  39.8 

4,000  00 

— > 

1177 

144 

157 

Ashby, 

3  39.1) 

900  00 

—. 

265 

274 

158 

Westfield, 

3  38.6 

3,000  00 

— 

886 

100 

159 

Westport, 

3  38.4 

2,000  00 

284  25 

2J284  25     675 

169 

160 

Beliingham, 

3  38.4 

800  00 

140  63     940  63     278 

297 

161 

Tollnnd, 

3  37.9 

250  00 

71  00     321  00 

95 

160 

162 

Warwick, 

3  36.5 

700  00 

^ 

208 

181 

163 

Millbury, 

3  36.4 

1,850  00 

~ 

^ 

550 

67 

164 

Groton, 

3  35.6 

2,000  00 

— 

« 

5iKj 

203165 

Barnstable, 

3  35.3 

3,000  00 

1,000  00  4,000  00 

119:3 

270 

166 

Graflon, 

3  34.9 

2,eoo  00 

60  00 

2,860  00 

854 

211 

167 

Stoughton, 

3  34.7 

2,500  00 

-. 

747 

157 

168 

Warren, 

3  34.3 

1,200  00 

.. 

35i! 

106 

169 

Dracut, 

3  34.3 

1,200  00 

— 

~ 

3511 

161 

170 

Rowe, 

3  33.3 

500  00 

1 

1 

1.5C 

71 

171 

Greenwich, 

3  33.3 

(100  00 

-    1       ■- 

18C 

129172 

Ipswich, 

3  33.3 

2,300  00 

— 

.. 

09C 

236173 

Dartmoiith, 

3  31.5 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

901 

170il74 

Franklin, 

3  31.5 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

36; 

ia5 175 

Rockport, 

3  30.7 

1 

_                             1 

2,500  00 

1 

75( 
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Towns. 

l4      HI 

|h    III 

$5C0  00  $90  00 

TOTAL. 

No.  or  ohUdren  be- 
tween A   and    1ft 
years  of  age. 

Amount  contribu- 
ted for  board  and 

Middlefield, 

$3  29.6 

$500  00 

179  $499  00 

Wenbam, 

3  27.1 

700  00 

— 

314 

.. 

Otia, 

3  25 

650  00 

— 

— 

200 

445  88 

Acton, 

3  23^ 

1,100  00 

— 

.- 

340 

Whately, 

3  23.4 

650  00 

— 

201 

15732 

Amhen^ 

3  23.1 

2400  00 

— 

650 

.. 

Rutland, 

3  22.6 

900  00 

.. 

279 

. 

WestharoptOD, 

3  21.4 

450  00 

— 

— 

140 

246  00 

MendoD, 

3  20.9 

800  00 

124  06 

924  06 

288 

. 

Ej^moiit, 

3  20.5 

625  00 

— 

mm 

195 

30  00 

Easton, 

3  202 

1,700  00 

.- 

•    "- 

531 

35  00 

Aaburn, 

3  19.1 

600  00 

— 

188 

40  00 

New  Salem, 

3  18.5 

1,000  00 

— 

« 

314 

55  00 

SottOD, 

3  185 

1,500  00 

— 

-. 

471 

32  00 

Enfield, 

3  18i2 

700  00 

— 

. 

220 

.. 

Braintree, 

3  17.5 

2;200  00 

~ 

— > 

693 

50  00 

Sterling, 

3  15i> 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

4121    25  00 

Raynham, 

3  14.5 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

318 

;  Enring, 

3  12^ 

250  00 

56  21 

306  21 

98 

GUI, 

3  08.6 

500  00 

... 

— 

162  138  00 

1  Uighton, 

3  08.4 

1,075  00 

100  00 

1,175  00 

381   131  00 

,  Monterey, 

3  08.1 

400  00 

117  60 

516  60 

168  375  00 

■  Charlton, 

3  07.7 

1,200  00 

. 

— 

390 

42  00 

Lynnfield, 

3  06.1 

600  00 

.. 

— 

196 

'  Andover, 

3  06.1 

4,500  00 

• 

-. 

1470 

mm 

Cainminoton, 
FaloioutH, 

3  05.8 

700  00 

150  00 

850  00 

278  396  00 

3  05.4 

1,500  00 

320  00 

1,820  00 

596 

400  00 

Lanesboroagh, 

3  05.3 

600  00 

154  20 

754  20 

247 

640  80 

Orange, 

3  03 

1,100  00 

— 

— 

363 

_ 

,  Berlin, 

3  03 

500  00 

— 

.. 

165 

. 

SVestborough, 

3  02.3 

1,300  00 

— 

.- 

430 

-. 

!  Sandisfield, 

3  02.1 

750  00 

201  75 

951  75 

315 

600  00 

'  Marlborough, 

3  02 

2,150  00 

— 

— 

712 

— 

:  Eastham, 

3  01.6 

505  00 

50  00 

555  00 

184 

18  00 

;  Pawtucket, 

2  99i2 

2,750  00 

.- 

mm 

919 

Williamsburg, 

2  98.5 

1,000  00 

*" 

— 

335 

285  00 

Winchendon, 

2  97.2 

1,400  00 

— 

471 

. 

Eastbanipton, 

2  9a6 

700  00 

_ 

. 

236 

193  00 

;  Northbridge, 

2  96.3 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

405 

. 

,  Shelburne, 

2  95.6 

800  00 

— 

~ 

271 

225  00 

Wales, 

2  94.1 

400  00 

— > 

— 

136 

20  00 

Oakhnm, 

2  94.1 

700  00 

.. 

_ 

238 

10  50 

i  Topefield, 

2  94.1 

700  00 

— 

~ 

238 

^  Cheshire, 

2  91.7 

700  00 

. 

_ 

240 

563  50 

)  Ludlow, 

2  91.7 

700  00 

— . 

-. 

240 

300  00 

li  Heath, 

2  91.3 

600  00 

~ 

. 

206 

251  50 

I  Seckonk, 

2  ^3 
2  91.3 

1,200  00 

242  00 

1,442  00 

495 

423  00 

3  Dudley, 

900  00 

^ 

*• 

309 

70  00 

Ht 
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297225 
833226; 


151 
257 

178 


227 

228* 
*229 


210,230 
214231 
102232 
195233 
267234 
268235 
198,236 
176237 
1841238 
212239; 
215240 
234,241 
247.242 
238243 
123244 
262245 
306246 
1872471 
273248; 
263249 
1671250 
258251 
240;252 
287253 
192.254: 
269,255 
241;256 
280,257i 
264*258 
216259 
202,260 
218261! 
205262' 
302263 
173264! 
256265: 
285266 
217;267 
231,268 
309269 
288270 
59271! 


Southaoipton, 

Wilbraham, 

Templeton, 

Peru, 

Salisbury, 

Sandwich, 

Plympton, 

Monson, 

Southborongh, 

Russell, 

Shutesbury,  • 

Sheffield, 

Monroe, 

Norton, 

Northfield, 

West  Newbury, 

Townsend, 

Wareh^jn, 

Chilmark, 

Middleton, 

Boylston, 

Somerset, 

Bradford, 

E.  Bridgewater, 

Georgetown, 

Hancock, 

Palmer, 

Charlemont, 

W.Siockbridge, 

Rehoboth, 

Upton, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Holden, 

Conway, 

Leyden, 

Oxford, 

N.  Bridgewater, 

Hnbbardston, 

Rochester, 

Carver, 

Goshen, 

Holland, 

Groveland, 

W.  Brookfield, 

Belchertown, 

Southb  ridge, 

Swanzey, 

Stoneham, 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


$2  91 
2  90.8 
90.8 
88.5 
87.8 
87.7 
87.1 
86.7 
2  86.6 
2  85.7 
84.4 
83.3 
83.3 
82.4 
82 
81.9 
80.4 
78.6 
77.8 
76.2 
74 
73.4 
73.2 
73.2' 
72.71 
72.4" 
72.3, 
72.2! 
71.9 
71.3' 
70.9 
69.1! 
67.4' 
66.7 
66.7, 
66.4' 
65.6. 
64.3 
64iJ 
63J2 
63.2' 
0:3.2 
60.8 
59.7j 
59.3 
58.9; 
58.6 
57.7 


$555 

1,200 

1,300 

300 

2,000 

3,000 

600 

1,600 

900 

300 

600 

1,700 

158 

1,200 

1,000 

1,150 

1,200 

2,000 

400 

500 

600 

700 

735 

1,500 

1,200 

365 

2,200 

()00 

700 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

9J)2 

400 

1,500 

2,600 

1,200 

2,000 

700 

300 

200 

725 

800 

1,600 

1,600 

600 

1,000 


374  95 


130 
12 


00$155 

00     73 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00'     19 


00 
79 


72 

00 


66  00 


$710  00 
1,273  79 


3,374  95 


1,830  72^ 
170  00 

1,066  00 


27  07  1,227  07 


00 
00 
00 
00; 
00| 
00 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


50  2,219  50 

42  49'    6t2  49 

153  24i    853  24 

139  55  1,139  55 


244 
438( 
447 
104 
695! 
1173' 
209; 
558! 
314j 
105 
211 
646 

60 
425 
378- 
408 
428 
718 
144 
181 
219 
256 
269 
549 
450 
134 
815 
236 
315 
420 
443 
446 
448 
372 
150 
563 
979 
454 
757 
266  ! 
114 

76 
278 
308 
617 
618 
232  I 
388 
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TOWJft. 

His 

Jill 

Amonnt  raited  by 
taxet  fur  the  tup- 
port  of  SchooU. 

-ill 

TOTAl.. 

No.  of  children  be- 
tween   5    and  U 
yeanofasc. 

Amount   contribu- 
ted fbr  board  and 

Gardner, 

(3  5a4 

$1,000  00 

_ 

^ 

390 

N.Marlborongfa 

2  56.3 

700  00;t325  25 

$1025  25 

400  $530  00 

Chester, 

2  54.8 

800  00 

« 

— 

314 

572  50 

Freetown, 

2  54.5 

1,000  00 

__ 

— 

393 

15  00 

Chatham, 

2  54.4 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

511 

701  00 

WendeU, 

2  52.8 

450  00 

— 

mm 

178 

10  67 

Blackstone, 

2  51.9 

2,000  00 

280  00 

2,280  00 

905 

225  00 

Uxbridge, 

2  51.5 

1,200  00 

221  m 

1,421  05 

565 

~. 

Orleans, 

2  50 

1,100  00 

— 

— 

440 

130  00 

Mansfield,  • 

2  50 

965  00 

— 

— 

38« 

25  00 

Dana, 

2  47.2 

440  00 

-. 

mm 

178!  122  84 

Ashfield, 

2  47.1 

aw  00 

~ 

mm 

344|  375  76 

Becket, 

2  45.5 

600  00 

75  00 

675  00 

275  697  25 

Norwich, 

2  iSS> 

400  00 

— 

— 

164 

373  50 

Tyringfaam, 

2  42.2 

400  00 

36  00 

436  00 

180 

364  00 

Randolph, 

2  41.1 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

1037 

— 

Spencer, 

2  39 

1,200  CO 

— 

— 

502 

21  00 

WeJlfleet,     ^ 

2  38.5 

1,200  00 

95  00 

1,295  00 

543 

849  25 

Berkley, 

2  37 

500  00 

— 

— 

211 

65  00 

Sudbury, 

2  36.4 

780  00 

• 

— 

330 

— 

Worihington, 

2  36.1 

500  00 

146  98 

646  98 

274 

572  97 

Coleraine, 

2  35.8 

1,000  00 

-. 

mm     5 

424 

211  35 

Marion, 

2  35.8 

500  00 

mm 

— 

212 

» 

Blandford, 

2  32.2 

600  00 

194  16 

794  16 

342 

721  28 

D»lton, 

2  27.3 

600  00 

-. 

— 

264 

308  00 

Williamstown, 

2  25.6 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

665 

600  00 

Le?erett, 

2  25.1 

448  00 

mm 

— 

199 

268  46 

Hawley, 

2  24.2 

500  00 

m. 

— 

223 

364  50 

Sturbridge,        * 

2  22.2 

1,200  00 

mm 

— 

540 

125  00 

Leicester, 

2  19.3 

1,160  00 

• 

- 

529 

- 

Prescott, 

2  17.4 

350  00 

~ 

— 

161 

137  50 

Alford, 

2  15.5 

250  00 

— 

— 

116 

168  00 

Florida, 

2  14.7 

350  00 

-. 

' 

163 

158  97 

Hipsdale, 

2  11 

650  00 

-. 

• 

308!  217  50 

W.  Springfield, 

2  06.9 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

7251882  00 

Gt  Barrington, 

2  06.6 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

726  800  00 

Washington, 

2  05.1 

400  00 

— 

— 

195 

461  00 

Bemardston, 

2  03.3 

500  00 

— 

— 

246 

120  18 

Adams, 

2  02.5 

2,710  00 

14  00 

2,724  00 

1345  330  00 

Savoy, 

2  00 

410  00 

— 

— 

205  337  00 

Stockbridge, 

1  96.9 

1,000  00 

— 

- 

508 

130  00 

Windsor, 

1  96.1 

400  00 

— ' 

— 

204 

299  25 

Chesterfield, 

1  93.4 

500  00 

~ 

« 

258 

405  20 

Lenox, 

1  88.7 

700  00 

-. 

— 

371 

473  50 

Richmond, 

1  86.3 

300  00 

— 

— 

161 

289  00 

1  Granville, 

1  84.6 

600  00 

— 

— 

325 

450  00 

,  Clarksburg, 

1  81.8 

200  00 

— 

— 

110 

144  00 

ii  Pelham, 

1  78.5 

416  00 

^ 

-" 

233 

130  50 

*  Newly  lucorporated. 
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TOWIW. 

1 

la 

TOTAI- 

£ 

1 

|.-ea 

|3a 

^as 

^sS    i 

313320  Truro, 

t\  79.7 

«goo.oo 

sill 

317 33t|  Harwich, 

1  63.5 

1,500  « 

9as,c7 

322322  MLWBBhingtor 

1  eij; 

150  0( 

93!  r 

320  :«3  DenniB, 

1  52 

1,300  OC 

8551* 

319324  Souihwlck,* 

342  41 

301 325  New  Aahford, 

No 

returne. 

Nahriat, 

N.  Reading, 

?  Newly 

' 

• 

_ 

18H.] 


HOUSE— No,  1. 


GRADUATED  TABLES— First  Series. 

•  TaJfes,  showing  the  Comparative  AmoviU  of  Money  appropriated  by 
thedifferent  Towns  in  each  of  the  Countiesinthe  State,  for  the  edu- 
tatUm  of  each  Oitld  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  pears- 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


1  BOSTON, 
a  Winlhrop, 
3  CbelBca, 
I  Nmih  Cfaeltea. 


eS  12.8 >lil8439  37 
7  84.8  400  00 
5  65.71     8,-J25  00 

5  21.71        (JOO  00 


34412 

51 

1.454 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 

l!  1;  LAWRENCE, 

•'  3  SiFtnipscotl, 

7  16,9 

11,900  00 

1,660 

6  ]!>.5 

1.400  00 

236 

a  3  Lynn, 

5  88-4 

18.000  00| 

3,059 

3   4  SElem, 

4  63.6 

19,137  43 

_ 

4,150 

\t   5  Bmirurd, 

4  4a..'i 

MO  00  S.'il  40 

$951  40 

315 

8   C  lUverli.lI. 

■4  au.7 

5.000  00'  521  17 

5,521  17 

1,285 

4  28.7 

7,400  00; 

1,726 

9  8  Minchestef, 

4  08.a 

1,600  00 

I 

:iD3 

1    9.  Dinvera, 

4  00.6 

7,255  50 

600  00 

7,855  50 

1,961 

18. 10  Rowley, 

3  91.1 

700  00 

179 

T  11  Eawi, 

3  86.9 

1,300  00 

_ 

336 

- 

i  n.  Ne-bory. 

3  71.2 

1,000  00 

- 

269 

Ill  13,  Ainesbuiy, 

3  71.1 

2,0(!0  00 

5:)9 

&  14,  Melhuen, 

3  71.1 

1.800  00 

485 

itf  is;  Nenburypoit, 

3  64.4 

10,000  00 

2,744 

n  le  HitniltoQ, 

3  61.4 

600  CO 

166 

B,  It  Siugus, 

3  46.7 

1,300  00 

- 

375 

$80  00 

Si;  18  MBrblehead, 

3  42.7 

3,500  00 

1,605 

»  19i  Bcmljr, 

3  3!).8 

4,000  00 

1,177 

UaCllpivicli, 

3  aj.3 

3,:i00  00 

690 

nnlKockpon, 

3  30.7 

S,500  00 

756 

Hs^Wenliini, 
H  » I^Dfield, 

3  27  1 

700  00 

214 

3  06.1 

600  00 

196 

HMAndorer, 

3  06.1 

4,500  00 

- 

1,470 

■jrfTojMfield, 

2  04.1 

700  00 

238 

H»B»lubiir]', 

2  87.B 

3000  00 

695 

B^  Wert  Newbury 

2  81.9 

1,150  00 

- 

- 

408 

46  25 

if  «  MiddlttOD, 

2  70,2 

500  00 

lei 

iWBnidrard, 

2  73.3 

7.15  00 

269 

B  W  Georgetown, 

3  72.7 

J, 200  00 

27  07 

1,227  07 

450 

_ 

lai  GrovelDiul, 

2  60.8 

725  00 

278 

3L    N«h«»t. 

- 

- 

_^_ 

- 

tviii 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


^h 

Sr 

i^ 

« 
• 

t°^ 

^N 

C"3 

1 

^  k  o  o 

&>  c  o 

3  0.2 

£  c  *  '     T 

t^'ti 

C  r.  O 

Ms 

c  «  s 

ccp 

b  s  ^              \ 

s 

i 

i 

o 

TOWNS. 

i^f  9 

C  01% 

gis 
Hi 

TOTAL. 

253 

• 

< 

1 

1 

WTNCHES'R, 

$9  88.1 

$2,500  00 

. 

2 

2  Somenrille, 

9  04.1 

6880  00 

— 

mm 

761! 

5 

3  Concord, 

8  43 

2.900  00 

~ 

mm 

344; 

3 

4  Lowell, 

7  78.5 

44  415  82 

— 

^ 

5,705 

4 

5  Brighton, 

7  69.2 

3,500  CO 

.- 

— 

455 

7 

6^  Charlestown, 

7  04.2 

23,550  00 

— 

— 

3343 

6 

7  Cambridge, 

6  93.9 

24,253  15 

— 

— 

3,495 

15 

8  VV.  Cambridge, 

6  77.8 

2,440  00 

— 

— 

3(i0; 

6 

9 

Lexington, 

6  44.3 

2,500  00 

— 

» 

388 

10 

10 

VValtham, 

6  39.3 

5,600  00 

~ 

mm 

876 

14 

11 

Watertown, 

6  08.2 

3,400  00 

— 

~ 

559 

12 

12 

Med  ford. 

6  04.5 

4,800  00 

— 

~ 

794 

23 

13 

Newton, 

5  59.7 

6,000  00 

— 

— 

1,072 

13 

14  Littleton, 

5  55.6 

1,050  00 

— 

— 

189 

17 

15  Lincoln, 

5  53.7 

670  00 

— 

— 

121 

tl 

11 

16 

Maiden, 

5  36.9 

4,000  00 

— 

— 

745;  3( 

20 

17 

South  Reading, 

5  369 

2,400  00 

— 

— 

447 

9 

18  Boxborougb, 

5  26.3 

400  00 

— 

.- 

76 

] 

18 

19 

Bedford, 

4  91.3 

885  00 

$92  63 

$977  63 

1C9 

21 

20 

Weston, 

4  88.9 

1,100  00 

-. 

— 

225 

22 

21 

Framingham, 

4  78.3 

3,850  00 

>. 

— 

805 

16 

22 

Carlisle, 

4  68.8 

60  00 

— 

— 

128 

48 

23 

N  a  tick. 

4  56.1 

2,600  00 

~- 

— 

570 

34 

24 

Woburn, 

4  51.3 

3,790  91 

— 

— 

840 

26 

25 

Tewksbury, 

4  44  4 

1,000  00 

— 

_ 

225i    5 

33 

26 

Wayland, 

4  44.3 

900  00 

50  73 

950  73 

214 

32 

27 

Chelmsford, 

4  36.7 

2,000  00 

. 

— 

458 

(J 

30 

28 

Sherborn, 

4  26.3 

925  00 

. 

^ 

217 

29 

29 

TyngsboroDgh, 

4  18.8 

800  00 

mm 

mm 

191 

25 

30 

Dunstable, 

4  16.7 

450  00 

mm 

..• 

108    4 

38 

3J 

Reading, 

4  05.2 

2,500  00 

. 

— 

617 

31 

32 

Billerica, 

3  98.9 

1,500  00 

~ 

.. 

376 

42 

33 

Shirley, 

3  98  2 

9C0  00 

. 

mm 

220 

IC 

24 

34 

Hopkinton, 

3  94.3 

2,575  00 

-. 

— 

653 

1?» 

35 

Wilmington, 

3  93.1 

625  CO 

— 

_ 

15.^>i    1 

41 

36 

Westford, 

3  90.9 

1,200  00 

. 

~ 

307: 

39 

37 

Melrose, 

3  85.9 

1,153  94 

.. 

. 

5^99; 

49 

38 

Peppcrell, 

3  62  3 

1,000  00 

_ 

— 

27()     i 

40 

39 

Stowe, 

3  59.7 

1,000  00 

— 

^ 

27d 

a5 

40 

Burlington, 

3  58.9 

300  CO 

58  93 

358  93 

100' 

37 

41 

Holliston, 

3  54.6 

2,0C0  00 
1,100  CO 

.^ 

. 

564, 

45 

42 

Ashland, 

3  49.2 

— 

315 

44 

43 

Ashby, 

3  3I>.6 

900  CO 

_ 

~ 

265| 

28 

44 

Groton, 

3  35.6 

2,0C0  00 

— 

mm 

51M) 

36 

45 

Dracut, 

3  34.3 

1,200  00 

mm 

mm 

3.VJ     : 

46 

46 

Acton, 

3  23.5 

1,100  00 

-. 

.. 

310 

43 

47 

Marlborough, 

3  02 

2,150  00 

mm 

712| 

47 

48 

Townsend, 

2  80.4 

1,200  00 

_ 

428     1 

27 

49 

Stoneham, 

2  57  7 

1,000  00 

_ 

.. 

388     • 

50 

50  Sudbury, 

2  36.4 

780  00 

^ 

^ 

330 

• 

j  N.  Reading, 

- 

— 

- 

•  Neirly  VncoTpoiaitfid. 


HOUSE— No.  1. 


WORCESTER   COUNTY. 


?**• 

UA 

m  a 

is 

11 

TOWWS. 

• 

Amount  raised 
taxes  fur  the  i 
port  of  School 

Income  of  Sar 
Kevenue  appn 
ated  to  School 

TOTAI*. 

Ko.  of  children 
tween    5   and 
years  of  age. 

Amount  contil 
ted  for  board 

VORCESTR, 

$5  59.9 

$18,000  00 

_ 

3,215 

lolton, 

5  00 

1,200  06 

$66  97 

$1275  03 

255 

_ 

I.  Rraintree, 

4  81.9 

800  00 

~ 

~ 

166 

mm 

[ardwick, 

4  64.3 

1,300  00 

.- 

— 

280 

• 

Ilinton, 

4  50.3 

2,400  00 

— 

— 

526 

. 

fincaster, 

4  49.4 

1,600  00 

— 

r 

356 

« 

'itchburg, 

4  419 

4,600  00 

— 

1,041 

. 

•hrewdbary, 

4  12 

1,100  00 

— 

— 

267 

— 

(orthborough, 

4  05.8 

1,250  00 

— 

— 

308 

$20  00 

111  ford, 

4  00 

3.700  00 

— 

.1. 

925 

~ 

(rookfield, 

3  93.8 

1,300  00 

— 

326 

» 

)ougIas, 

3  95.7 

1,500  00 

138  00 

1,638  00 

414 

_ 

iarre, 

3  a5.y 

2,300  00 

— 

" 

596 

111  59 

*axton, 

3  KB 

600  00 

35  82 

635  82 

166 

^ 

larva rd, 

3  79.1 

1,200  00 

36  00 

1,236  00 

326 

^ 

Vebater, 

3  74.5 

2,000  00 

-. 

— 

5.34 

. 

toyalston, 

3  70.4 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

324 

27  00 

'etersham, 

3  62.7 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

332 

_ 

junenbur^T, 

3  62.3 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

276 

. 

jeominster, 

3  55.4 

2,1.50  00 

.-. 

— 

605 

59  50 

Vshburnham, 

3  51  3 

1,500  00 

.- 

— 

427 

— 

Vest  Boylston, 

3  46.2 

900  00 

68  97 

968  97 

280 

75  00 

Mhol, 

3  45  6 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

434 

20  00 

*hillip9ton. 

3  42.9 

600  00 

— 

— 

175 

24  00 

fVestminster, 

3  41.7 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

439 

.. 

Vinceton, 

3  40.5 

1,000  00 

65  86 

1,065  86 

313 

101  12 

►lillbary, 

3  36.4 

1,850  00 

— 

— 

550 

— 

Jraflon, 

3  34.9 

2,800  00 

60  00 

2,860  00 

a)4 

10  00 

rVarren, 

3  34.3 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

359 

151  00 

lutland, 

3  22.6 

900  00 

— 

.- 

279 

_ 

klendon, 

3  20.9 

800  00 

124  06 

924  06 

288 

.i. 

\uburn, 

3  19.1 

600  00 

— 

— 

188 

40  00 

>utton, 

3  18.5 

1,500  00 

—■ 

■. 

471 

32  00 

kerling, 

3  15.5 

1,300  00 

" 

— 

412 

25  00 

yhariton, 

3  07.7 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

390 

42  00 

Berlin, 

3  03 

500  00 

_ 

— 

165 

mm 

tVestboroogh, 

3  02.3 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

430 

— 

ifVinchendoD, 

2  97.2 

1,400  00 

— 

— 

471 

~ 

^orthbridge, 

2  96.3 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

405 

" 

3akham, 

2  94.1 

700  00 

— 

— 

2:38 

10  50 

)udley, 

2  91.3 

900  00 

— 

— 

309 

70  00 

Fempleton, 

2  90  8 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

447 

— 

Southborough, 

2  86.6 

900  00 

— 

— 

314 

~ 

Boylston, 

2  74 

600  00 

— 

. 

219 

47  00 

Upton, 

2  70.9 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

443 

— 

N.  Brookfield, 

2  69.1 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

446 

35  00 

liolden, 

2  67.4 

1.200  00 

— 

— 

448 

.- 

Oxford, 

2  66.4 

1,500  00 

•^ 

563 

173  00 

BOARD  OP   EDUCATION. 


WORCESTEB 

C  0  0  N  T  Y— CoariiniEB. 

m 

:ii 

IN 

i' 

TOW  KB. 

tm 

i;i 

:!l 

,„.,.  k:i 

M 

M^ 

its 

'M 

^=^ 

« 

S3  64.1 

$1,900  00 

_ 

_ 

4.'>4 

42   50:  W.  Brookfidd, 

2  59.; 

800  OC 

:flji- 

581  511  8oulhbridge, 

2  59.E 

i,eoo  Gc 

_ 

- 

n\i 

35   5.: 

Blackslone, 

2  51 E 

2,000  00  *a80  00  2.280  00.    iH)5  $2 

49;  5) 

Uxbridge, 

2  51  5 

1,200  OC 

221  05 

J, 42 1  05j    565 

5G|  55 

Dana, 

2  47.i, 

440  OC 

ns  V 

571  5C 

Spencer, 

2  39 

1,200  OC 

502     ■ 

54  5; 

Siurbridge, 

2  23Ji 

l,20(t  OC 

540l  1! 

49j  58 

Leicesler, 

2  10.3 

J,160  00 

- 

1 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


4 

, 

HATFIELD, 

4  90.2 

1,000  00 

™N 

1 

i 

4  42.£ 

5,000  0£ 

1,Vi9    ' 

H 

:■ 

Ware. 

4  395 

2,600  OC 

59a 

i 

4 

Plainfield, 

4  03.7 

600  OC 

149  a; 

; 

5 

Granby, 

3  935 

850  OC 

216, 

h 

b 

Hadlev, 

3  53t 

1,500  OC 

424 

5 

7|  South  Hadley, 

3  53.1 

1,500  OC 

426    ( 

'- 

8[  Greenwich, 

3  3a; 

COO  OC 

180|    ( 

t 

<j:  Middlefield, 

3  29.6 

500  OC 

90  0( 

590  fX 

179  4[ 

1: 

10,  Amherst, 

3  23,J 

2,100  OC 

650. 

II 

3  2H 

450  OC 

140  2j 

f 

12   Enlield, 

3  18.2 

700  OC 

220 

H 

13  CHmniington, 

3  05.f 

700  OC 

150  OC 

850  0( 

278  3! 

a( 

2-98.5 

1,000  OC 

3:J5  Sf 

1: 

15  Basthdinplon, 

29ac 

700  OC 

231!  It 

15 

16  Southampton, 

3  91 

fl.W  OC 

155  0( 

-JlOOt 

244 

1'. 

17.  Goahen, 

2  C3.2 

300  0( 

114  1; 

lb 

18  Bftlchertown, 

2  5y.f 

1,600  0* 

_ 

_ 

617,  1; 

is;  19:  Norwich, 

2  43.C 

400  0( 

164:37 

19|  20i  WorthinKton, 

2  3(i.] 

500  OC 

146  9E 

646  96 

274;  n; 

9? 

21   Prescott, 

2  17.^ 

3.W  OC 

ll>i  1:; 

« 

22  Cherterfield, 

1  93.^ 

500  OC 

258  4( 

21 

23.  Pellmoi, 

1  78.5 

416  00 

" 

- 

233  IE 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1  SPRINGF-LD, 
2,  Loiigmeadow, 

3  Chicopee, 

4  Holyoke, 


5  48 
5  05.1 
4  50.5 


12,000  00 1369  72 13309  72  2,188 
1,370  12i  -  -  2.W 
0,879  31  635  89  7,515  30  1,488] 
2,500  00    -     -   I  555. 


854.] 


HOUSE^-No.  1. 


Izi 


HAMPDEN 

COUNT  Y-^Coi 

fTimnED. 

1 

Amoant  railed  by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schuola. 

Sarplns 
ipproprl- 
hools. 

• 

dren  be> 
and    15 
ge. 

c  9 

Mi 

^1 

Towns. 

8nm    appi 
by  towns 
child    be 
and  15  yea 

Income  of 
Re  venae i 
ated  to  tic 

TOTAT.. 

Ko.  of  chll 
tween   ft 
years  of  a 

Amoant  c 
ted  for  b< 

1 

5    5  Brimfield, 

$3  67.6 

$1,000  00 

_ 

- 

272 

$73  00 

4    6  Montgomery, 

3  57.1 

300  00 

— 

— 

84 

80  00 

16    7  Westfield, 

3  38  6 

3,000  00, 

~ 

886 

503  02 

]8    SToUand, 

3  37.9 

250  00  $71  00 

$321  00 

95 

397  38 

l:j    9 Wales, 

2  94.1 

400  00 

— 

~ 

136 

20  00 

10  lO' Ludlow, 

2  91.7 

700  00 

.- 

^ 

240 

300  00 

12  llWilbraham, 

2  90.8 

1,200  00     73  79 

1,273  79 

438 

457  00 

9  12'Mon8on, 

2  86.7 

1,600  00 

— 

558 

613  67 

8  13!  Russell, 

2  85.7 

300  00 

-. 

105 

197  00 

7  141  Palmer, 

2  72.3 

2,200  00'     19  50 

2,219  50 

815 

117  50 

15  15'  Holland, 

2  63.2 

200  00 

__ 

~ 

76 

91  96 

14  It)' Chester, 

2  54.8 

800  00 

. 

— 

314 

572  50 

n  17i  Blandford, 

2  32.2 

600  00 

194  16 

794  16 

312 

721  28 

17  18  VV.  Spring6eld, 

2  06.9 

1,500  001 

~ 

7251882  00 

19  19,  Granville, 

1  84.6 

600  00 

. 

_ 

325 

450  00 

20  20 

Southwick,* 

^ 

• 

— 

— 

242 

409  00 

FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


2  1  GREENFLD, 
24    2  Buckland, 

1    3  Sunderland, 
7    4  Deerfield, 

3  5'  Montipue, 
5    6  Warwick, 
S    7,  Rowe, 

Whately, 

N.  Salem, 

Enrmg, 

Gill, 

Orange, 

Shelbume, 

Heath, 

Shutesbury, 

Monroe, 

Northfield, 

CharlemoDt, 

Conway, 

Lcydcn, 

Wendell, 

Ashfield, 

Coleraine, 

Leverett, 

Haw  ley, 

Beroardstqn, 


14  8 
4    9' 

15  10 
11  111 
13  12i 

8,  13i 
10  14i 

18  15i 

in6 

1G18, 

20  19 
17,  20! 

21  211 
22.22, 

19  23; 
26  24 
2:^5 
25,26 


4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


23.7 

03.7 

78.4 

50 

47.3 

36.5 

33.3 

23.4 

18.5 

12.5 

08.6 

03 

95.6 

91.3 

84.4 

83.3 

82 

72.2 

66.7 

66.7 

52.8 

47.1 

358 

25.1 

24.2 

033 


2,.'>00 

1,001 
700 

1,6.34 

1,092 
700 
500 
650 

1,000 
250 
500 

1,100 
800 
600 
600 
158 

l,Ct)0 
600 
992 
400 
450 
850 

1,000 
448 
500 
500 


56  21 


00 

25 

001 

50 

00  172  00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

25 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


12  00 

m  00 

42  49 


1,264  00 


306  21 


170  00 

1,066  00 

642  49 


590 
248 
185 
467 
364 
208 
150 
201 
314 

98 
162 
363 
271 
206 
211 

60 

378  225  00 
236  ;^02'  00 
372|  558  00 
150!  250  00 


51  00 

61  20 

397  25 

467  62 

13  50 

78  00 

157  32 

55  00 

138  00 

225  00 
251  50 
130  00 


178 
344 
424 
199 
223 
246 


10  67 
375  76 
211  35 
268  AQ 
364  50 
120  18 


'Bailed  nothing  by  tax,  bat  appropriated  the  income  of  a  fund  (#987  06)  for  the  rapport  of  public 
Kteois,or|3  82.2  p«r  child  between  •  and  U. 
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BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 

-i 

iN 

% 

nz 

1 
1 

■f 

i 

Towns. 

i 

153 

ili 

TOTAL. 

1-; 
IN 

J 

£ 

£ 

^£-=a 

|2a 

lE"" 

.^tt. 

t'  - 

1     1 

PITTSFIELD, 

t3  59-8 

84,800  00 

_ 

_ 

1,334  «95», 

4     2 

Lee. 

3  42.6 

2,597  09 

758|  70O  c 

5     3j  t)ti8, 

3  25 

650  00 

200  m  I 

6       4,   lj^l?lT>OTlt( 

3  30.5 

635  00 

195!    30  « 

15     5,  Monterey, 

3  08.1 

400  OO  $117  60 

8517  60 

168  375  00 

9     G  Lanesborough, 

3  05.3 

COO  00 

154  20 

754  20 

247'  fiJO  89 

21     7|  Sanciiafiuld, 

3  02.1 

750  00 

201  75 

951  75 

315'  GOO  00 

301     8,  Chesliire, 

2  91.7 

700  00 

- 

240  5(3  50 

3!     fl,  Peru, 
1*   10.  Sheffieid, 

2  88.5 

300  00 

- 

101288  00 

2  83.3 

1,700  CO 

130  72 

1,830  72 

(i46  572  58 

10,  11    Hnncock, 

3  72.4 

365  00 

- 

134,  18a  00 

7    19'  W.  StockbriJge 

2  71.E1 

70O  00 

1.53  341    853  54 

315'  m  m 

2  5G.3 

700  00 

325  251 1,025  25 

400  530  00 

13'  14  Recket, 

2  45.5 

600  00 

,75  00 

(575  00 

275  aira 

17]   15  Tyringham, 

2  42  2 

400  00 

36  00 

436  00 

180  mm 

16    1(J|  Daiton, 

3  27.3 

60O  00 

264  308  00 

30   17,  Willi»mstown, 

3  25.6 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

m^  moa 

14    18,  Airnrd, 

2  15.5 

250  00 

116  1118  00 

18i  ly;  Florida, 

2  14.7 

350  00 

lei  ise97 

25i  ao,  Hinsdnle. 

2  11 

650  00 

3oe  ai7so 

2ti;  ai.Gl.  Barringlon, 

2  06.0 

1,5U0  00 

72i;  eoooo 

27j  221  WasliinytOD, 

2  0.5.1 

400  00 

195   4(il00 

29'  23l  Adaiiis, 

2  02.5 

3,710  00 

14  00 

2,724  00 

1,343  3:Wi» 

28   'J4'  Sbvov, 

2  00 

410  00 

205  3:j7  00 

221  351  Slocbbriage, 

1  96  9 

1,000  00 

5oe  mm 

ll!  26  Windsor, 

1  mi 

400  00 

204  2!I9SS 

23'  27  Lcnoi, 

I  88  7 

700  00 

371  4W  50 

24i  28  Ridimond, 

1  86.3 

300  00 

16i:  S89  0D 

3l'  29'  Utufksburg, 

1  81.8 

300  00 

110  144  00 

31'  30;  Ml  Wnshington 

1  Gi.3 

150  00 

93  mis 

19  3lj  New  Ashford, 

No 

returns. 

~ 

~ 

'           " 

NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


1 

I 

BROOKLINE, 

10  45.9 

4,100  00 

392 

; 

*. 

W.  Roxbnry, 

9  23.1 

6,000  OC 

kh: 

'. 

:■ 

Dedhnm, 

8  86.7 

7,122  5C 

60  Ot 

7,183  5( 

Hl( 

100  01 

4 

■1 

Roxburf, 

7  85.7 

24.709  61 

3,14i. 

i 

5 

MiHon, 

735 

3,300  0( 

44S 

.^ 

fi 

Dorchester, 

6  81.; 

11,677  5^ 

l,7i;' 

; 

: 

DoTer, 

6  00 

GOO  OC 

10( 

V 

^ 

Quincy, 

523 

5,800  oe 

1,10! 

141  0 

! 

! 

Med  way, 

5  09.1 

3,800  0( 

!>!H 

i 

11 

CohiBBet, 

4  86.5 

1.800  0( 

tm 

11 

11 

Walpole, 

4  52 

],6G0  00 

- 

" 

354 

200  C 

Sii] 
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NORFOLK 

COUNT  V— CoBTinuBD. 

,     1 

^^. 

3i 

a- 

M 

ih^ 

I'-i 

Hi 

E^ 

^i 

I'M 

-£* 

t:£ 

i'ii 

'M 

■III 

111 

M 

III 

13  13  ShiioD, 

•4  08.9 

$800  00  $120  00 

$920  00 

22.-> 

$7  00 

13  ]:t  Needbam, 

14  14  Wrentham, 

3  65.1 

2^50  00|  341  » 

2,591  St 

7K 

14  00 

16,  15  Weymouth, 
17  16  roxboTOugb, 

3  61.; 

4,000  OC 

l,Hlt 

80  00 

3  60f 

1,400  W 

;wr 

Ift  17  Cunttm, 

3  44i 

2,000  0( 

58f 

3D  00 

!l   18  MedtieM, 

3  42.1 

COO  tt 

ir.n 

&,  B'  BellinEliim, 

3  38.4 

800  0( 

140  ffi 

940  0: 

371- 

3  :M7 

3.500  OC 

747 

M,  SI  Fmnkl.n, 

3  315 

1^00  OC 

»ft 

IS  a  Bnmtree, 

3  17.5 

2,200  OC 

(str 

SO  00 

ja  23  HBiidolpb, 

3  41.1 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

1,0J7 

BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


1    IN.  BEDFORD, 

7  10.8 

33,130  84 

_ 

_ 

3,009        ~ 

G  10.3 

6.700  OC 

1,0081        - 

3   3  Atilpbiirough, 

.■>  41.6 

5.031  K 

ir»|         r- 

S    4  Tiunlon, 

4  f  I 

12,000  OC 

3,495l 

*    5  FM  River, 

4  lag 

H.oao  OC 

2,658' 

6    6  VVesIpori, 

3  38.4 

2.000  OC 

3B4  25 

3,384  25 

6751  680  54 

11   7  Dutinouth, 

£105  (i34  27 

16    B  B»tl»m, 

3  20.2 

1.700  OC 

531'    35  00 

W    9'  Riynhsni, 

3  14.5 

1,000  OC 

3IS 

),  10  Digiilon, 

3  08.4 

1,075  0( 

100  00, 1,175  OC 

3811  J3l  00 

9  It  Pawiucket, 

2  EI9.3 

2,750  OC 

- 

019'        - 

11  a  Seettonfc, 

2  91.3 

1.300  OC 

242  OO!  1,442  OC 

i  is;  Norton, 

2  83.4 

1,200  OC 

435 

17  14  Someraet, 

2  73.4 

700  OC 

25«'    fiO  00 

K  l.i  Rehoboth, 

2  7i;i 

1,000  OC 

139  55 

1,139  55 

4301  303  OO 

lU  Id  Swanxey, 

2  58.6 

tiOO  OC 

23i 

309  00 

11  17i  Freeiown.       ■ 

2  54.5 

1,000  OC 

15  00 

13  la  Minslield, 

2  50 

!NJ5  0C 

m 

25  00 

13  19^  Berkley, 

1 

2  37 

500  00 

"* 

- 

311 

65  00 

PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


l'    IKIMGSTON, 

5  59.4 

a    3  Plymouth, 

5  23 

7,000  C( 

1,:MI     77-75 

lo    3  Abington, 

4  71.1 

5,noo  C( 

3    4  South  Scitoate, 

4  64.5 

1,700  0( 

'366         - 

7     5  Duibnry, 

4  61.7 

3,100  0( 

296  25 

2,396  35 

5191        - 

5     eHtnghar, 

4  37.3 

3,476  82 

" 

" 

7U5        - 
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PLYMOUTH  C  O  U  N  T  Y— CosTurocD. 


~ 

— 

It^i 

^1. 

'^J 

i=    1   S% 

Ml 

^ 

iH     II 

I 

Towsa. 

m 

~^t 

nt 

■rOTAfc. 

ZpI  i    1? 

,. 

i'^i 

m 

iA 

^i^l  li- 

6i    7 

Scituate, 

$4  32.fl 

$2,000  00 

462$  10a 

8     8,  Pembroke, 

4  10 

1,000  00  $  159  OC 

1,152  OC 

2fil 

28 

14|     !f  W.  Bridgevater 

3  89.6 

1,200  0( 

:m 

ll!  10,  Hanover, 

3  79.-; 

i,aio  o( 

4I   11  Hull, 

3  77.S 

215  4r 

10    1Q!  Hanson, 

3  73.4 

900  W 

H41 

3  60.4 

2,000  K 

_ 

_ 

200  ft 

4.000  0( 

1,1  :i4 

mis 

16    16;  Halifajc, 

3  46,^ 

000  0( 

- 

17.1 

72  7; 

20   17|  Plympion, 

2  87.1 

600  <K 

yi)!. 

|K4rK. 

2C  ]§  Wttreham, 

2  78.6 

2,000  0( 

71t 

2  73.2 

1,,'iOO  0{ 

54i         -■ 

2  G5.6 

2,000  0( 

19   21 

Rocheater, 

2  (i4.2 

2,000  0( 

757    7!)  75 

22   ^ 

Carver, 

2  63.2 

700  0( 

26i;  258  32 

2  35.e 

500  00 

212       - 

• 

Lakeville, 

- 

BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 

1 

1  PROVINCETN, 

5  14  6 

3,000  00 

.«!    - 

f 

2,  Yarmouth, 

3  60.4 

2,000  00 

355'aOOOO 

^ 

3;  Brewsler, 

3  46 

1,000  00 

289,    50  00 

ft 

4  BarnBiablc, 

3  35  3 

3,000  001000  00  4,000  OC 

1,193  500  00 

? 

5,  Palmoulh, 

3  05.4 

1.500  OOi  320  00  1,820  OC 

596  400  00 

4 

G  EBslliam, 

3  01.6 

505  00      50  ,00!     5.'>5  OC 

164,    IS  00 

a 

7  Sau-Uich, 

2  87.7 

3,000  00.  374  05  3,374  95 

1,173;    85  00 

8'  Chalhnin, 

2  54  4 

1,300  00!        -            - 

511;  70100 

91  OrleRua, 

2  50 

1.100  00        -            - 

440.  130  00 

II. 

10  Wellfleet, 

2  38.5 

1,200  001    95  OC  1595  OC 

543  849  !9 

11 

Hi  Truro, 

1  72  71 

521       - 

!'< 

12  Harwich, 

1  62.5 

1,500  00 

923  703  33 

13 

13;  Dennis, 

1  52   1 

1,300  00|        - 

855^1450  75 

DUKES    COUNTY. 


1  EDGARTO'N,       3  84.fi      1,500  00 

2  TiBlmry,  3  48.3      1,400  00 

3  ChLlnuik,  2  77J         400  00 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 


NANTUCK'T,       5  70.7      9,725  13 


IBM.] 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE— Fikst  Series. 


Shoeing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money  appropriated  by  the 
different  Counties  in  the  Slate, /or  the  Education  of  each  Child 
hetvieen  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  in  the  County. 


,1 'rfl  coDHTIEa. 

Mi 

m 

1 

lip 
Ijlj 

TOTAI_ 

1, 1  SUFFOLK, 

»7  98 

$207,657  37 

- 

«207,657  37  26,032 

- 

llUiMna, 

see 

186,343  83 

(303  39 

166,546  11  31,752 

(800  05 

3  3  Nsntucket, 

5  71 

0,725  13 

- 

9,725  13    1,701 

- 

1  4  Noffoik, 

563 

91,169  65 

6G2  49 

9I,B33  14  16^15 

623  00 

SJBruto], 

4  54 

75,546  47 

765  60 

76,314  07!  16,636 

2,660  81 

422 

1]6,502  98!  1,199  64 

119,702  62  38,394 

126  85 

392 

■  37,309  43|  2,364  06 

39,763  49  1(^134 

6,487  93 

3  82 

45,393  25 

448  25 

45,840  50  12,010 

1,698  90 

uJwOTener, 

3  57 

95,258  06 

1,096  73 

96,354  79]  26,984 

1,567  55 

yi»"'-. 

3  53 

3,300  00 

- 

3,30(»00 

«36 

- 

336 

24,421  00 

541  96 

24,963  98 

7,4S3|  4,027  67 

131^,  Fiuklin, 

8  05 

20,526  00 

348  70 

20,874  70 

6,848    4,711  31 

IMBunilAble, 

iiuii«m™, 

2  77 

21,30?  00 

1,839  95 

23,144  95 

8,366   5,087  33 

258 

27,082  09 

1,207  76 

26,389  85  10,96l|  11,463  84 

AGGREGATE    OP   THE    STATE. 


974,306  70204,705  39,273  64 
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GRADUATED  TABLES.— fiBcoiiD  Sbriss. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriations  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  compare 
with  their  respective  valuations  in  1850.  A  wish  has  been  frequently  expressei 
by  persons  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  that  such  a  Table  might  b 
cpnstructed.  The  first  Table  of  the  kind  published  was  in  the  previous,  or  812 
teenth  Annual  Report. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  f 
1851-2. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the  citi 
and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liben^ity  of  their  appropriations  for  1852-3. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerica. 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the  sc: 
port  of  the  Public  Schools.    The  result  is  expressed  in  mills  and  hundredths 
mills.    The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in  order  to  indicate  more  pm 
fectly  the  distinction  between  the  diflbrent  towns.    The  first  figure  (mills)  c 
presses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the  two  last  figures  by  a  poinl 

The  fifth  column  presents  the  amount  of  appropriations,  including  the  Bm 
raised  by  taxes,  also  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such  funds  as  V 
towns  may  appropriate,  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Common  Schools  or 
pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  funds  «and  the  v 
untary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriations  m 
reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  sixth  exhibits  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  city  and  to^ 
according  to  the  last  State  Valuation. 

If  the  valuations  in  each  case  were  an  exact  representation  of  the  amount 
property,  or  if  the  valuations  were  all  too  high  or  all  too  low  in  equal  proportioi 
then  the  results  in  the  fourth  column  would  present  a  perfectly  just  view  of  t 
comparative  liberality  of  the  towns  to  their  schools.  Such  is  by  no  means  t. 
fact  The  valuations  are  only  approximations,  more  or  less  near,  to  tlie  acti: 
value  of  the  property  of  the  towns.  Some  towns  may  have  a  valuation  much  t 
high,  as  compared  with  their  property,  or  as  compared  with  other  towns,  owing 
imperfections  in  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  and  to  the  uncertainty  attending  m 
mere  estimate  of  the  value  of  property.  So  far  as  the  valuations  are  in  difl^erc 
proportions  to  the  property  they  represent,  the  conclusions  based  on  them,  as 
the  next  Table,  cannot  be  strictly  just 

Moreover,  some  towns,  from  special  advantages,  increase  in  wealth  much  mc 
rapidly  than  other  towns,  while  their  respective  valuations  vemain  stationary  1 
ten  years,  or  till  1860.  This  unequal  advance  in  property  renders  compariso 
that  are  founded  on  valuations  merely,  to  some  extent  unjust,  and  the  injosti 
will  increase  each  successive  year,  or  with  the  increase  of  wealth. 
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The  firet  Graduated  Tables,  showing  the  sum  appropristed  per  Child,  between 
S  and  15  years  of  ag^  rest  on  facts  that  can  be  accurately  ascertained  in  every 
ease,  and  may  therefore  present  perfectly  accurate  results.  The  second  series  of 
Graduated  Tables  rests  on  one  of  the  same  facts  (the  amount  appropriated);  also, 
on  the  valuations  which  are  to  some  extent  arbitrary  and  liable  to  unavoidable 
errors.  Therefore,  the  comparisons  in  the  second  series  may  have  no  advantage 
^;  ever  those  in  the  first  series,  in  accuracy  or  justness. 

If  tlie  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank  of 
[^  nme  towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  l^old,  in  many 
]|glaDce8,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale.  For  example,  Brookline  and  Bos- 
tDO,  which  for  many  years  have  held  the  highest  places  in  the  previous  Tables, 
Of,  in  the  following  one,  the  former  No.  3h^,  the  latter  No.  314.  Attleborough, 
viuch  is  No.  48  in  the  first  Graduated  Table,  is  No.  1  in  the  following  Table. 
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.    GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Sebies. 

A  Graduated  Table,  in  tehioh  all  Ike  Towns  m  the  Slali 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of 
taxMble  properly^  appropriated  to  the  support  of  PubUc  Sci 
for  the  year  185a-3. 


"  liil"" 

ill:. 

•f 

1 

i 

T0WM8. 

IftfN 

v.».«. 

J_ 

j_ 

=  25£S 

|^5l;s^ 

9 

1 

ATTLEBOROUGH, 

9.0O4.85 

$5,031  63 

«1 ,038.0 

5 

2 

Lynn/       .        .        . 

44te 

19,400  00 

4,148,9 

69 

3 

Burklnnd,  . 

4.40 

1,001  25 

227,7 

1 

4 

Wellfleet,  . 

4-40 

1,295  00 

294,i 

9 

5 

Winchester, 

3-85 

2,500  00 

649,3 

4 

50 

7 

Rockport,   . 
HnniHin,      . 

3-73 
3.58 

2,500  00 
i;J50  00 

«7a,4 
376,? 

80 

8 

Abingioo,  . 

3-41 

5,000  00 

I,46fi,8 

7 

9 

Odeans,      . 

3-38 

1,100  00 

325,5' 

25 

10 

RQiner«i1le, 

3-27 

0,880  00 

2,102,6 

as 

11 

Tuur.lon,     . 

3-24 

13,000  00 

a70M' 

11 

12 

Med.v»y,    . 

3-23 

2,800  00 

S76,i: 

3 

13 

Mil  ford,      . 

3-23 

3,700  00 

i,i44,r 

s 

14 

Mancliester. 

3-20 

l,tiOO  00 

409,51 

22 

15 

Solttli  Reading, 

3-18 

2,400  00 

7.55,0 

21 

li! 

Gloucester, 

3-12 

7.400  00 

2,369,8; 

15 

17 

Sciluate,     . 

3-01 

2,000  00 

664,9: 

10 

18 

Pawlucttel, 

3-00 

2,750  00 

91H,5I 

13 

lit 

Eatthnm,    . 

2-S9 

555  DO 

185,7 

12 

20 

BrewBler,    . 

2-90 

1,000  00 

3:H,8- 

16 

21 

Hopkinton, 

2-90 

2.575  00 

887,0! 

aa 

22 

Provincetown, 

a-68 

3,000  00 

1,043,1: 

18 

23 

Harwich,    . 

S.8ti 

1,500  00 

5a4;ffi 

107 

24 

Nalicb,       . 

2-84 

3,(i00  DO 

9ia,a 

20 

25 

Piymoulh.  . 

3-83 

7,000  00 

3,473.1t 

24 

20 

Montague, 

2-82 

1,2(M  00 

447,9: 

14 

27 

M-nroe,     . 

2-81 

170  00 

60.5; 

33 

28 

Bed  lord,     . 

2-7!) 

977  63 

350,9! 

4!» 

2it 

Qiiincy,     . 

2-78 

5,600  00 

2,085,S 

27 

30 

CharlesiowD, 

2-73 

2i,550  00 

8,fti4,e 

40 

31 

Ashland,     . 

2-70 

1,100  00 

407.1 

44 

33 

Lee.  . 

2-70 

2,5i7  09 

9(56.3 

?4 

33 

Marblehead, 

2-70 

5,500  00 

2,033J} 

17 

34 

Chatham,    . 

2-69 

1,300  00 

484,7 

87 

35 

Yar..K,uth,  .         ,         . 

2-68 

2,000  00 

740,5 

853.] 
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U 

0 

1    2 

o 

•  ^  bo      «  9  ^ 

^ 

43 

36 

Clinton,      .       '. 

$.002-64 

$2,400  00 

$909,148  00 

23 

37 

SaugU8, 

2-64 

1,300  00 

491,917  50 

29 

38 

Barnstable, 

2-63 

4,000  00 

1,522,871  00 

28 

39 

GLreenwich, 

24)3 

600  00 

228,570  00 

3i !  40 

Lowell, 

2-63 

44,415  82 

16,866,919  16 

ao 

41 

Pembroke, . 

2^1 

1,152  00 

•440,917  00 

31 

42 

Sandwich, . 

2-57 

3,374  95 

1,314,391  15 

48 

43 

Mansfield,  . 

2-55 

965  00 

378,902  00 

82 

44 

Tisbury,     . 

2-52 

1,400  00 

555.806  00 

34 

45 

Middleborough,  . 

2-49 

4,000  00 

1,603,928  00 

36 

46 

North  Bridgewat 

er,    . 

2-49 

2,600  00 

1,043,150  00 

35 

47 

Webster,    . 

2-49 

2,000  00 

801,934  00 

^ 

48 

Haverhill,  . 

2-46 

5,521  17 

2,243,497  00 

41 

49 

Truro, 

2-45 

900  00 

367,199  50 

S2 

50 

Hanover,    • 

2-45 

1,350  00 

550,089  00 

56 

51 

Bolton, 

2-43 

1,275  03 

525,254  00 

7S 

52 

Holliston,  . 

2-43 

2,000  00 

801,596  00 

a 

53 

New  Salem, 

2-43 

1,000  00 

4IO,a57  00 

15 

54 

Shutesbury, 

2-42 

600  00 

248,125  00 

17 

55 

Coh  asset,   .        '. 

241 

1,800  00 

746,872  68 

25 

56 

Douglas, 

2-41 

1,638  00 

678,709  00 

16 

57 

Florida, 

2-41 

350  00 

.     145,049  00 

(J 

58 

Dedbam,    . 

2-40 

7,182  50 

5,999,518  87 

12 

59 

Raston, 

2-40 

1,700  00 

707,887  00 

11 

60 

Savoy,        , 

2-39 

410  00 

171,936  00 

.3 

61 

Chelsea,     , 

2-37 

8,225  00 

3,475,161  00 

d 

62 

Danvers,    . 

2-37 

7,855  50 

3,312,77&  10 

0 

63 

Lancaster,* . 

2-37- 

1,600  00 

647,224  00 

7 

64 

Athol, 

2-35 

1,500  00 

6:39,384  00 

4 

65 

Ware, 

2-35 

2,600  00 

1,108,228  00 

3 

66 

Halifax, 

2-34 

600  00 

255,884  00 

0 

67 

Reading,    , 

« 

2-33 

2,500  00 

1,071,042  00 

5 

68 

Greenfield, 

2-33 

2,500  00 

1,072,889  00 

0 

69 

Weymouth, 

2-33 

4,000  00 

1,714,014  75 

i7 

70 

Rowe, 

2^ 

500  00 

215,432  00 

7 

71 

West  Bridgewftt< 

sr,     . 

2-32 

1,200  00 

516,955  00 

i9 

73 

Maiden, 

231 

4,000  00 

1,731,662  40 

» 

73 

Concord,    . 

2-30 

2,900  00 

1,262,803  20 

r3 

74 

Cambridge, 

2-29 

24,253  15 

10,608,787  70 

iO 

75 

StoughtoD,      *  . 

2-29 

2,500  00 

1,093,296  00 

» 

76 

Heath, 

2-28 

600  00 

263,640  00 

SI 

77 

Melrose,     • 

2-28 

1,153  94 

505,098  00 

SI 

78 

South  Scituato,  . 

2-28 

1,700  00 

747,414  00 

« 

79 

Cummington, 

2-27 

850  00 

'    375,196  or 

55 

80 

Dighton,    . 

227 

1,175  00 

517,487  C(. 

06 

81 

Monterey,  . 

2-27 

517  60 

227,960  00 

64 

82 

Fitchburg; 

2-26 

4,600  00 

2,039,854  ro 

57 

83 

Northfield, 

2-26 

1,066  00 

470,874  GO 
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nil 

il4i 

-ii 

i 
1 

TOWHB, 

a 

:fii 

VilMUm  or  ItM,,^^ 

13 

84'  Rojsbnrv,"  .         .         . 

».ooa-a6 

$30,709  61 

»1 3,1113,73 1     -J, 

1,07«,3K3    ^ 
471,879    M 

fi5 

B5i  Snath  iladle;, 

a-ad 

1.500  00 

GG 

6<i|  Kdeartown, 

a-24 

1,500  00 

(iT 

87   DiHibury,    . 

2-23 

2,3!I6  25 

6a 

S8l  Lilileion,    . 

S-23 

1  050  00 

ja 

89   WBnliam. . 

2.22 

2.000  CO 

63 

90 

Wrenlliani, 

223 

2,5!U  66 

1.121,721   « 

79 

91 

HingliDin,  . 

2-31 

3,476  8i 

l,570,e8B  M 

Sf 

92 

Sundcrlund, 

2.21 

700  00 

316,449  M      , 

-    75 

93 

Ashbiirnhnm, 

2-30 

1,500  00 

681,490  » 

71 

94 

Cl.icopee,  . 

2-18 

7,515  20 

3,442,5»w 

115 

95 

2-16 

1.400  00 

618,073  n 

S) 

90 

Ipswich,     . 

216 

2,300  00 

1.002,792  SO 

84 

97 

Bechet,      . 

2.15 

(i75C0 

313,915  00 

Sb 

98 

Grarby,      . 

2-15 

B50  00 

395..^  W 

88 

9!) 

Brighton,    . 

2-14 

3.500  00 

l,fi:M,735  00 

HO 

100 

Lexington, 

2.14 

2,500  00 

],17a43e  00 

IM 

101 

Paxton, 

2-13 

635  82 

296.714  00 

107 

JC3  Nintucket, 

2-12 

9.725  13 

4595.38100 

93 

11.3^  BochEsicr,! 

104  Clalksburg, 

105  Gwflon,     . 

2-12 

2,500  00 

],181^  00 

95 

2-11 

200  00 

94.835  00 

240 

2-11 

2.860  00 

),35fi.063  0O 

m 

lOe!  Miirslifield, 

2-10 

1^350  CO 

643,191  00 

145 

10?;  Sprinelield, 

a-io 

133»?2 

6,.-t75,i53  SO 

las 

1081  PlDinfiold,  . 

2-10 

600  00 

SmfO&W 

08 

109 

Cbelmaford, 

2-09 

2,000  00 

98e,.*M9  00 

100 

110 

2-09 

450  00 

91.5.719  » 

101 

111 

Dana,          . 

2.08 

440  00 

211.123  00 

6 

113 

2-08 

1,000  00 

481.663  00 

104 

113 

New  Marlboroue 

h,  ; 

a-07 

1.035  25 

49.5,871  » 

102 

114 

Seekonk,    . 

2-07 

1,442  00 

695,3*4  00 

134 

115 

Brooklield, . 

2-06 

1,300  00 

6*WM» 

153 

II6i  Fairhsven,. 

2-06 

6,700  00 

3,248iP90Mr 

106 

117 

Eaaex.         . 

a-05 

i,;«o  00 

ra33»=5^ 

37 

118 

Sandisfield, 

205 

95 1  75 

463,1iB«» 

109 

119 

Weatmiwler, 

2-05 

1,500  00 

73V»-4  0» 

77 

120 

Otis,  .         , 

2-04 

650  00 

3iMff  ■«  * 

IIJ 

lai 

Aclon, 

2-03 

1,100  00 

541.9!?^  » 

Ji:( 

Dover, 

2-03 

600  00 

SKtt.n'^^W 

JIB 

123 

Fmmingbam, 

2-02 

3,850  00 
5,fi60  00 

1^10.61.^  W 
2,778,44  -^  W 

158 

Waltham,  . 

2-02 

114 

125 

Braintree,  . 

2-01 

2,200  00 

i;o.'i4:7^.:=3  30 

172 

la 

Carver.      . 

2-01 

700  00 

34759-^  Y; 

116 

127 

Lcyden,      . 

2-01 

400  00 

1993^00 

1G4 

128 

Me<irord.     . 

a-00 

4,800  00 

a,409.33S3« 

7<- 

la 

NorthamptoD, 

2-00 

5.000  00 

^liSw 

117 

i:» 

Upton,       .  . 

2-00 

1,200  00 

601.34^  W 

MB 

131 

NortliboroHgh,   . 

2.00 

i;250  00 

625,59^  » 
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Yalaatlon  of  ISSt. 

Ratio  01 
to  the 
tlon     1 
Kchooli 
in  decl 

**  W      •  ^  H 

{radford,    . 

$.001-99 

$735  00* 

$368,278  00 

Vest  Newbary, 

1-99 

1,150  00 

578,671  10 

Irving, 

198 

306  21 

154,821  00 

Venham,  . 

198 

700  00 

a54,409  00 

Vayland,  , 

1-98 

950  73 

479,084  00 

liddlefield, 

1-97 

590  00 

299,904  00 

Val  pole,    . 

1-97 

1,600  00 

612,984  50 
1<020.425  00 

Imesbury, 

1-96 

2,000  00 

•  Oisbury,  . 

1-95 

2,000  00 

1,023,»61  83 

Voburn,    . 

1-95 

3,790  91 

1,96^2^77  00 

*elham, 

1-94 

416  00 

214,60(3  00 

taynham,  . 

194 

1,000  00 

514,908  00 

Jeicliertown, 

193 

1,600  00 

8:K),356  00 

Vestfield, . 

192 

3,000  00 

1,563,758  50 

Berkley,     . 

1-91 

500  00 

261,405  00 

^al mouth,  . 

1-91 

1,820  00 

954,466  75 

<Iorthbridge, 

1-91 

1,200  00 

627,979  70 

Newton,     . 

1-90 

6,000  00 

3,157,340  00 

rlilton, 

1-90 

3,300  00 

1,73:3,127  00 

yhester,     -. 

1-89 

800  00 

4*^,625  00 

dillbury,    . 

1-88 

i,a'>o  00 

985.030  00 

rlont^oiiiery, 

1-88 

300  00 

159,691  00 

'lewburypoit, 

1-88 

10,000  00 

5  390,069  55 

>outhaiiipton, 

1-88' 

710  00 

377,282  00 

Cin^ton,   . 

1-87 

1,600  00 

85:3,645  00 

Jeverly,     . 

1-86 

4,000  00 

2,156,012  85 

lubbardston, 

1-86 

1,200  00 

643,503  00 

>arJisle, 

1^5 

600  00 

323,524  00 

''ranklin,    . 

1-85 

1,200  00 

648,436  00 

'^ast  Bridgewater, 

184 

1,500  00 

614,600  00 

^orth  Brookfield, 

1-84 

1,200  00 

651,3:3  i  00 

*almer, 

1-84 

2,219  50 

14208,4a5  67 

Vales, 

184 

400  00 

217,938  00 

iroveland, 

1-83 

725  00 

397,079  00 

iawley,      . 

l-8:j 

500  00 

273,212  00 

iull,  . 

1-8:3 

215  43 

117,823  00 

)ellingham, 

1-82 

940  63 

517,797  00 

*lymplon,  . 

182 

600  00 

330,50:)  00 

rvringhjun, 

182 

436  00 

239,086  00 

rV^est  Boylston,  . 

1-82 

968  97 

531,.!  17  00 

'^all  River, 

181 

11,000  00 

6,091,250  00 

ierlin, 

1-81 

500  00 

276^30  00 

^awrence, . 

1-80 

11,900  00 

6,603,716  20 

^iltsfield,    . 

1-80 

4,800  00 

2,660,744  60 

iardner,     . 

1-79 

1,000  00 

558,389  60 

flussell. 

1-79 

300  00 

1()7,528  00 

Sherborn,    . 

1-79 

9-^5  00 

516,983  00 

!^liarleinont. 

1-78 

642  49 

361,311  00 

Izxii 
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TOWNS. 

Ratio  of  Vi 
to  the  ap 
tlon    for 
Hchoobi,ej 
In  decimal 

Appropriati 
eluding  tl 
raised    br 
Income  of 
Revenue. 
•Imllar  Fa: 

Taliutloi 

183 

180 

Amherst,    .        • 

$.001-77 

$2,100  00 

$1,187 

267 

181 

Boxford,     • 

1-77 

951  40 

sat 

162 

182 

Freetown,  • 

1-77 

1,000  00 

565 

163 

183 

Needham,  . 

1-76 

1,410  00 

799 

130 

184 

Marlborough,     . 

1-75 

2,150  00 

1,172 

196 

185 

Monaon,     . 

1-75 

1,600  00 

9lfi 

228 

186 

Rutland,     . 

1-75 

900  00 

513 

167 

187 

Warren,     • 

1-75 

1,200  00 

686 

169 

188 

Lynnfield,  • 

1-74 

600  00 

345 

171 

189 

Leominster, 

1-73 

2,150  00 

1,244 

174 

190 

Billerica,    • 

1-72 

1,500  00 

870 

205 

191 

Dorchester, 

1-72 

11,677  54 

6,785 

258 

192 

Georgetown, 

1-72 

1,227  07 

715 

136 

193 

Dracut, 

1-71 

1,200  00 

700 

99 

194 

Boxborough, 

1-70 

400  00 

239 

176 

195 

Gill,   .        •        .        . 

.1-70 

500  00 

293 

211 

196 

Methuen,    • 

1-70 

1,800  00 

1,059 

177 

197 

Sbelbome, 

1-70 

800  00 

470 

180 

198 

Washington, 

1-69 

400  00 

236 

181 

199 

Oakham,    . 

1-69 

700  00 

413 

182 

200 

Westborough,    . 

1-69 

1,300  00 

768 

218 

201 

Princeton,  . 

1-69 

1,065  86 

631 

186 

202 

Goshen, 

1-68 

300  00 

178 

232 

203 

Leverett,    . 

1-68 

448  00 

266 

185 

204 

Norton, 

1-68 

1,200  00 

714 

213 

205 

Sharon, 

1-68 

920  00 

548 

188 

206 

Harvard,    . 

1-67 

1,236  00 

741 

193 

207 

Hadley,      • 

1-66 

1,500  00 

904 

103 

208 

Norwich,    • 

1-66 

400  00 

241 

244 

209 

Reboboth,  • 

1-65 

1,139  50 

689 

256 

210 

Sheffield,    . 

1-65 

1,830  72 

1,106 

195 

211 

Bridgewater, 

1-64 

2,000  00 

1,222 

202 

212 

Dennis, 

1-63 

1,300  00 

798 

292 

213 

Deerfield,  . 

1-62 

1,634  50 

1,009 

239 

214 

Ashfield,    • 

1-62 

850  00 

525 

194 

215 

Longmeadow,     . 

1-62 

1,370  12 

845 

299 

216 

Worcester, 

1-62 

18,000  00 

11,085 

206 

217 

Sterling,     . 

1-62 

1,300  00 

801 

20:3 

208 

218 
219 

Tyngsborough,  . 
Tewksbury, 

1-62 
1-62 

800  00 
1,000  00 

492 
616 

272 

220 

• 

Barre, 

1-61 

2,300  00 

1,4:3c 

278 

221 

Easthampton,     . 

1-61 

700  00 

434 

273 

222 

Hinsdale, '  • 

1-61 

650  00 

40S 

209 

2223 

Middleton, 

1-61 

500  00 

31C 

210 

224 

Mount  Washington,   • 

1-61 

150  00 

93 

259 

225 

Orange, 

1-60 

1,100  00 

68C 

214 

226 

Royalston,  • 

1-60 

1,200  00 

751 

212 

r: . . 

227 

Stowe, 

1-60 

1,000  00 

622 

851] 
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3  O 


«  2  *< 
Bxs 


ValnaUonoflSM. 


215  228 
»»  22i> 
217  2:10 
201)  2:^' 
220  ^U\ 
219  23:J 
22li  2:Mi 
2«  2:J5 
223  2^6; 
227  2:^7 
236  2:«; 
225  2:^ 
2M  240; 
2»  241 
230  242 
170  2*i 
224;  244! 
301:  245< 
307'  24H' 
21*0'  247 
2:B'  248 
234'  24J>1 
237;  250! 
238  25|l 
199.  252 
236  25  i 
m^  254' 
UV  255 

i46;257| 
24d  258 
201;  259 
245;  260 
247  261 

250  262 

251  263| 
16i;  2641 
254  265' 
253;  26(>i 
255;2h7| 
a»268' 
274;26J>' 
181.  270; 
2601271; 
»4  272 
%»,  273 
%^274 
270i275 
^  276 
266*277 


Tolland,     • 

Shirley, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Adams,        , 

VVestport,  . 

Lunenburg, 

Oxford, 

Pliiilioston, 

Hardwick, 

Coleraine,  • 

Granville,  . 

Wilmington, 

Ashbv, 

Knfieid,      . 

Weston, 

Bland  ford,  . 

Warwick,  . 

Williamsburg, 

Williainstown, 

New  Bedford, 

Rowley,     . 

Sutton, 

Ludlow, 

Peru, 

Winchendon, 

Holden,      • 

Somerset,   . 

Petersham, 

West  Brookfield, 

Auburn, 

South  borough, 

Newbury,  . 

Randolph, 

Lanesborough, 

Holland,     . 

Topsfield,  . 

Briinfield,  . 

TempletoD, 

Whatolv,    . 

Westford,  . 

Conway,     . 

West  Cambridge, 

Worth!  nijtoD, 

Spencer,     . 

Andover,    . 

Cinton, 

New  Braintree, 

Watertown, 

Hatfield,     . 

Sturbrid^e, 


$.001-59 
1-58 
1-58 
1-57 
1-57 
1-57 
,157 
1-57 
157 
1-56 
1-56 
1-56 
155 
155 
1-55 
1-54 
1-54 
1-54 
154 
1-5:) 
1-53 
1-53 
1-52 
1-52 
1-52 
1-52 
1-51 
151 
1-51 
1-50 
1-50 


50 
50 
50 
50 
49 
49 
48 
1-48 
1-47 
1-46 
1-46 
146 
1-45 
144 
1-44 
1-44 
1-44 
1-42 
1-42 


$321 

900 

853 

2,724 

2,284 

1,000 

1,500 

600 

1,300 

1,000 

(>00 

625 

900 

700 

WOO 

794 

700 

1,000 

1,500 

22,126 

700 

1,500 

700 

300 

1,400 

1,200 

700 

1,200 

800 

600 

900 

1,000 

2,500 

754 

200 

700 

1,000 

1,300 

650 

1,200 

992 

2,440 

cm 

1,200 
4,500 
2,000 
800 
3,400 
1,000 
1,200 


00 
00 
24 
00 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
16 
00 
00 
00 
64 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
20 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
98 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$202,555  00 
569,910  00 
541,180  00 
1,724,484  00 
1,451.080  00 
636,547  00 
955,645  00 
38:3,141  00 
829,39fJ  00 
642,893  00 
384,110  00 
3!)9,643  00 
580,8(M)  00 
450,684  00 
708,876  00 
516,896  00 
45l,r»05  00 
647,359  00 
973.309  00 
14,489,26(}  00 
456,089  37 
977,822  00 
459,837  00 
197,142  00 
918  3()5  00 
787,834  50 
463,495  00 

792.077  00 
528,764  00 

399.896  00 
598,407  60 
66:5,155  30 

1,663,428  25 
501,445  00 

141.897  00 
468,981  30 
672,008  00 
877,725  00 
438,772  00 

814.078  00 
679,492  00 

1,671,644  10 
443,273  00 
828,611  00 

3,131,122  75 

1,387,372  75 
554,624  00 

2,851,583  20 
706,290  00 
846,3:30  00 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
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—  ^    . 

T 

T0WB3. 

Pi 

T»la»Uon  of  laa 

i 

1 

h:n 

IhtU 

J_ 

I 

h^a 

l-Vi§ 

■ 

265 

2781  Satem,       . 

t.OOI-41 

$19,237  48 

$ia654,738 

312 

279  Simtlibridge, 

1-41 

1,000  00 

I,l31,(i73 

:in4 

MO 

1,100  00 

768.ft«! 

271 

281|  Townfwnd, 

1-40 

■     1,200  00 

ftvi,»;o 

275 

282|  Lincoln,     . 

■i-39 

070  00 

4B-2£n 

art 

283  Mendon,     . 

l-:t8 

im  0-1 

«18.(*:ii:» 

a77 

2841  Dudley,      . 

1-38 

im  00 

■   fiSl^HH 

380 

285 

Egreiiinnt,  . 

695  00 

4X1111% 

31) 

28<l 

Holvoke,    . 

1-38 

2,500  00 

1,81^,8.H  ( 

982 

287 

Wilbniliam, 

]-38 

1,273  79 

!>^3,a87  ; 

979 

288 

PreBcott,     . 

1-38 

*i0  00 

2.Vt.,Vil  c 

283 

2ey 

Stockbrulge, 

i-m 

1,0C0  00 

7:i:l,?7|  J, 

984 

290 

Pnpperpll,  . 

1-:15 

1,C00  00 

7Hl.m  ei 

300 

9!H 

1-35 

700  00 

51IWG  .V 

243 

292 

Blackatone, 

-   1  ;h 

2,280  00 

1,705,1(M  (X 

187 

29:1 

Windsor,    . 

1-:M 

400  00 

im,m  cfl 

303 

294 

Lennx, 

1-34 

TOO  00 

524,500  90 

VM 

295 

BnylsloM,    . 

1-3:) 

fiOO  00 

4soj]tta  00 

285 

2!)(> 

1-:J3 

500  00 

375,3fi[i  CO 

280 

297 

Dallon,       . 

133 

fiOO  00 

451,347  CO 

287 

298 

Hamillon,   . 

1-33 

000  00 

m.m  CO 

30! 

299 

Dartmoulh, 

132 

3,CO0  00 

2,27!»,ii42  W 

173 

300 

Crot.in,       . 

1-31 

2,000  00 

1,451,095  CO 

288 

301 

(;hestprfield, 

1-30 

r,oo  00 

:W4,115  00 

310 

302 

McdGM,   . 

i-to 

6C0  00 

45!I,W4(1  00 

952 

303 

Charlton,    . 

1-27 

1,200  00 

i>4i,701  CO 

293 

:m 

Uibtidpe,  . 

1-20 

1.421  05 

I,19!l,3illi  50 

2!t4 

305 

Bililirgtnl), 

1-25 

358  93 

2t'7,NifieO 

995 

30f 

Dunotiibtp, . 

1-25 

450  00 

301.0111  CO 

249 

307 

Norlh  Cheloea. 

]-25 

1.C0O  CO 

80I,!H4  00 

298 

308 

C;r«at  Barrington 

1-17 

1,500  00 

1,288,I7«  CO 

302 

30! 

Wendell,    . 

110 

4.10  00 

■.iSKm  00 

:»( 

310 

Alf..rd,        . 

114 

950  00 

21VH  CO 

;hi8 

311 

l-W 

000  00 

544,932  00 

3a5 

312 

Hancock,  . 

l-o;J 

3ta  00 

355,1.11  00 

313 

313 

Leicester,  . 

o.y5 

1,100  00 

1.219,;t:iO  00 

3t4 

314 

Boslon, 

^           0-93 

198,4;«  37 

213,31(),W  00 

315 

315 

West  Springfield 

0-90 

1,500  00 

l,«iHi40  00 

317 

310 

Chilmark,   . 

085 

400  00 

471,t(i5  00 

3lf 

317 

Sudbury,     . 

o-a-. 

780  00 

9l5.ai7  00 

318 

318 

Richmund, 

:U)0  00 

3ii7,C56  CO 

319 

30[  Brookline,  . 

0-70 

4,100  CO 

4.4;)ii.ftM  .50 

3-ai 

Soutli«'ick,» 

525,318  00 

320 

New  AsMotd, 
Winlliriip,  . 
Swamjiscotr, 
West  Roxbury, 

Marion, 
NuhantA    . 

No  Rctiima. 
Included  ill 

lorih  Qlickea. 
[,ynn. 
Roxbnry. 
Roclieater. 

North  Rendinff.t 



l,Bkevilk.,t  . 

- 



.    . 

['ubUv  HckODl*  6r  U»UoB. 


HOUSE— No.  : 


GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Sehies. 
'lich  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  Stale, 

niimericalli/  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
able  propetty  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 

the  year  1852-3. 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


— -  . — " 

=  '-"3 

is 'to 



Mi 

m 

'Am 

TihutlonoriBM. 

; 

|;ifi 

^iin 

l!  CHELSEA,.        . 

4.003-37 

96,'Si5W 

93,475.161  00 

3  1  North  Chelsea ,•   . 

1-25 

1,000  00 

801,944  00 

3  <  Boston, 

0-93 

198,4.32  37 

213.310,067  00 

4  !  \Vintlirop,t  . 

- 

- 

- 

ESSEX    COUNTY. 

1  1  Lynist. 

4-68 

19,400  00 

4,148,989  40 

I  1  R.K:kport,     . 

3-73 

3,500  00 

672,410  07 

}  1  MiinchMier, 

3-20 

1,600  00 

499,507  50 

1  !  OloucBSter,  . 

3-12 

7.400  00 

2.:ifi9,25L  95 

2-70 

5,500  00 

2,0:)3^iO  60 

!  1  SaugU8,        . 

2-fi4 

1,300  00 

491,917  50 

r  1  Haverhill,    . 

84« 

5,5-21  17 

2,243,497  00 

}  1  Danvere, 

337 

7,a55  50 

3,313,779  10 

}     Ipi>.ich,       . 

2-16 

2,300  00 

1,0H2.792  50 

)      EUseic, .         . 

a-05 

1,.300  00 

633,895  20 

1  1  Bradtbrd,      . 

1-m 

7;«oo 

368.378  00 

!  1  West  Newbury. 

1-99 

1,150  00 

578,671  10 

1  1  Weiihacn,     . 

1-98 

700  00 

354,409  00 

1  1  Atnesbury,   , 

].!)6 

2,000  00 

1,020,425  00 

i     Saljsbury,     . 

1-95 

2.000  00 

1.02:1,861  83 

i     Ncwburyport, 

1.88 

10.000  00 

5.3!«,0fi9  55 

•  1  Beverly, 

1-86 

4,000  00 

3,156.012  85 

i  1  Gtoveland,   . 

1-8-J 

723  00 

937.079  00 

)     Lawrence,    . 

1-BO 

11,900  00 

6,603,716  20 

)     Boxford,       . 

1-77 

951  40 

538.288  67 

1  j  Lynnfield,     . 

1-74 

600  00 

34.5,356  00 

!  i  Ueorgetowft, 

1-72 

],2i7  07 

715.213  00 

)  1  MeChuen,     . 

1.70 

1,800  00 

1.0.VJ.14e  45 

1  1  Muldletuii,   . 

l-l!l 

500  00 

310.417  00 

-.  i  Rowley,        . 

1-5.1 

700  00 

4.56.089  87 

;  1  Newbury,     . 

1-50 

1,000  00 

66-1,155  30 

7  '  Top*fielJ,     . 

1-19 

700  00 

468.981  30 

i  '  Andover,      . 

1-44 

4,500  00 

3.131,122  75 

,i;S.le.n, 

1-41 

19.a:)7  48 

13,654.7.38  70 

0  1  llaniillon,     . 

i-3a 

600  00 

452,403  00 

1  Swainpacott,^ 

- 

- 

- 

!  N»hant,5       . 

- 

- 

- 

I  Indudad  In  L)sa 
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MIDDLESEX   COUNTY. 

i^ll 

ill" 

i 

"i 

TOW«. 

,-^ 

^-=s-i 

i'sil  3 

J^ 

£ 

ISl^a 

-l=Ul 

2 

1 

WINCHESTER, 

«.003-85 

$2^00*00 

SW 

5 

a 

SomerTille,  . 

3-27 

o,8eo  00 

a,ic 

4 

3 

South  HMding, 

3-18 

2,400  00 

7." 

3 

4 

Hopkinlon,   . 

200 

2,575  00 

Hi 

33 

5 

Natick, 

2-84 

2,600  OO 

91 

8 

6 

BedforJ, 

2-79 

977  et 

3.: 

6 

7 

CJwrlestown, 

2-73 

23^550  OO 

8,IK 

9 

8 

Ashland, 

2-0 

1,100  00 

40 

7 

U 

Lowell, 

2-C3 

44,4)5  82 

16,8f 

14 

10 

HolliRion, 

S-43 

2,000  00 

83 

2(i 

11 

Rendinc, 

2-33 

2,500  00 

1,05 

11 

12 

Maiden, 

2^1 

4,000  00 

1,7:] 

17 

13 

Conoid, 

2-30 

2,PC0  00 

l,2i 

13 

14 

2-2'J 

24,953  15 

io.a 

10 

15 

Melrose, 

228 

1,153  94 

5( 

12 

16 

Llttlelon, 

2-23 

1,050  OO 

16 

17 

Brielit..n, 

2-14 

3.500  00 

],KI 

18 

18 

Lexington, 

2.14 

a,5to  00 

i,i; 

19 

lit 

ClicliMford, 

2*9 

2,000  00 

at 

1 

20 

Slonehaiu, 

2-08 

1,000  OO 

,4t 

21 

21 

Acton, 

2-03 

1,100  00 

5J 

sa 

22 

Franiin^sm 

2-02 

3,C50  00 

1.91 

37 

2;) 

Walrharn, 

2-02 

6,600  00 

2,7: 

39 

24 

Mcdfotd, 

2-(IO 

■    4,800  00 

2,4( 

23 

35 

Wayland, 

M18 

!I50  73 

4/ 

40 

ae 

Wobnrn, 

1-95 

3,7U0  91 

1.!^ 

36 

27 

Newion, 

1-SiO 

6,000  00 

3,1; 

15 

28 

Cnrhile, 

1.85 

600  CO 

3. 

28 

2y 

KI.eiborn, 

1-7H 

925  CO 

51 

S4 

3U 

Marjlioroogh 

1-75 

2,150  00 

l.i; 

31 

31 

Bjllcricfl, 

1-72 

1,500  CO 

r, 

25 

32 

Dracut, 

1-71 

1,200  CO 

7C 

20 

m 

Roxburongh, 

1-70 

400  00 

a.- 

33 

31 

Tjnj.'Bborougb, 

H?i 

800  CO 

4! 

ax 

:(5 

Te«kBbu.y, 

l-ti2 

1,000  OO 

01 

35 

3(i 

Siowe, 

1-m 

1,000  00 

1?. 

48 

37 

Shirley,        . 

1-58 

900  00 

5i 

37 

36 

Wilmington, 

1-56 

635  00 

:)! 

3:t 

311 

AM.by, 

1-55 

900  00 

5e 

36 

40 

Weston,       . 

1-55 

1,100  (10 

71 

41 

41 

Wealford,     . 

147 

i.yoo  00 

ei 

45 

42 

West  Cambridge, 

1-46 

2,440  00 

1,6: 

43 

43 

Walertown,. 

144 

3.4U0  00 

2,;j; 

44 

44 

To«n»end,  . 

1-40 

1,'>00  00 

fe' 

46 

45 

Lincoln,        . 

1-39 

670  CO 

4[ 

47 

46 

Pepperell,    . 

1-35 

1,000  0(1 

SO 

47 

GnjtOD, 

1.31 

2,000  00 

1,4; 
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MIDDLESEX     COUNT  Y— CoifxiifUED. 


TOWRB. 


YalaaUoooflsaa. 


Burlington,  • 
Dunstable,   . 
Sudbury*, 
North  Reading,*  . 


$.001-25 
1-25 
0-85 


$358  93 
450  00 
780  00 


$287,868  00 
3r)l,0()l  00 
915,867  00 


WORCESTER   COUNTY. 

• 

1 

;  MILFORD, 

3-23 

3,700  00 

1,144,721  00 

1     Clinton, 

2-64 

2.400  00 

909,148  00 

1  ;  Webster,      . 

2-4» 

2,C00  CO 

801,934  00 

I  i  Bolton, 

2-43 

1,275.03 

5*^5,254  00 
678,/09  00 

>     Douglas, 

2-41 

},(h^  00 

)  '  l^ncaster,    . 

2-37 

l,fi00  00 

674,2>4  00 

'  j  Athol, . 

2-35 

1.500  00 

639,384  CO 

J     Fitchburg,   . 

2-26 

4,600  CO 

2,039,8(54  60 

)  1  Ashburhham, 

2-20 

1,500  00 

681,420  00 

)  !  Paxton, 

2-13 

6;J5  82 

2JI8,714  00 

[  i  Grafton, 

2-11 

2,860  00 

1,356,0(53  00 

{  1  Dana,  .         .         . 

2-08 

440  00 

211,123  00 

\  ■  Brookfleld,   . 

2-0(> 

1,300  00 

();}2,(  64  00 

[  '  Westminster, 

2-05 

1,500  00 

7:^,784  00 

')     Upton, 

2-00 

1,200  00 

601,:J48  00 

)  1  Norlhborough,     . 

2-00 

1,250  00 

625,596  00 

r  1  Northbridge, 

1-91 

],200  00 

6^27,979  70 

I  !  Milibury,      . 

.1-88 

1,850  00 

985,030  00 

^  t  Hubbnrddton, 

l-8<) 

.     1.200  00 

643,503  00 

)     North  BrookHeld, . 

184 

1,200  00 

65l,a-52  00 

I     West  Bojriston,    . 

1-82 

9(58  97 

531,117  00 

I     Berlin, 

1-81 

500  00 

27().ai0  00 

]     Gardner, 

1-79 

1,000  00 

558,389  60 

4  '  Rutland, 

1-75 

900  00 

513,447  00 

5  '  Warren, 

]-75 

1,200  00 

(:86,j>;n  oo 

6  '  Leominster, . 

1-73 

2,150  00 

1,244,051  10 

7 

Oakham, 

169 

700  00 

413.351  00 

8 

Weslborough, 

1-69 

1,300  00 

768,499  50 

9  1  Princeton,    . 

1-69 

1,065  86 

6:31,911  00 

10  1  HHrvard, 

1-67 

1.23(5  00 

741,352  00 

U 

Worcester,  . 

1-62 

18,000  00 

11,085  506  70 

n 

Sterling, 

1-62 

1,300  00 

801.310  00 

33    Barre,. 

161 

2,:i00  00 

1,430,964  00 

34    Royalston,   • 

1-ro 

1.200  00 

751,008  00 

35    Lunenburg, . 

1-57 

1,000  00 

636,547  00 

36    Oxford, 

157 

1,500  00 

955,645  00 

37    Phillipston,  . 

157 

600  00 

383  141  CO 

38  1  llardwick,    . 

1 

1-57 

1,300  00 

829,396  CO 

*  Inolad«4  In  BcAdioff. 
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WORCESTER    COUNT  Y— Continued. 


Ifil 

i 

I— 

u 
o 
En 

i 

o 

TOWNS. 

11  -^ 

^^- — - 

Valu 

38 

39 

Sutton, 

$.001-53 

$1,500  00 

$ 

5^8 

40 

WinchendoD, 

1-52 

1,400  00 

i 

39 

41, 

»  Holder), 

l-5> 

1,200  00 

1 

41 

42 

Petersham,  . 

1-51 

1,200  00 

1 

42 

43 

West  Brookfield, . 

1-51 

800  00 

• 

44 

I  44 

Auburn, 

1-50 

GOO  00 

4 

45     45 

Soiithborough, 

J-50 

900  00 

« 

47  1  4(> 

Templeton,  . 

1-48 

1,3C0  00 

1 

48 

47 

Spencer, 

1-45 

1,200  00 

i 

49 

48 

New  Braintree,    . 

1-44 

800  00 

I 

50 

49 

Sturbridjre,  • 

142 

1,200  00 

) 

57 

50 

Southbndge, 

' 

1-41 

1,600  00 

1, 

56 

5L 

Shrewsbury, 

1-40 

1,100  00 

4 

52 

52 

Meiidon, 

1-38 

924  06 

( 

5fJ. 

5:3 

Dudley, 

1-38 

iKK)  00 

( 

4;3  ^ 

54 

Blackstone,  •    .    . 

l-;i4 

2,280  00 

1,: 

27 

55 

BoyUton, 

1-33 

600  00 

4 

40 

50 

Clinrlton, 

1-27 

1,200  00 

( 

54 

57 

Uxbridjje,     . 

1-26 

1,421  05 

1.1 

58 

58 

Leicester,     . 

0-95 

1,160  00 

v< 

HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

10 

6 

7 

7 

5 

8 

17 

9 

11 

10 

$) 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

15 

14 

16 

15 

8 

16 

19 

17 

18 

18- 

23 

19 

14 

20 

22 

21 

20 

2-a 

21 

23 

GREENWICH, 
Ware, . 
Cuininin2f>n, 
South  Had  ley, 
Granby, 
PIninfield,    • 
Westhainpton, 
Norlhimpton, 
Middlefield,. 
Pel  ham, 
Belchertown, 
Southampton, 
Amherst, 
Goshen, 
Had  ley, 
Norwich, 
•Easthampton, 
Enfield, 
Williamsburg, 
Worthington, 
Hatlield, 
Prescott, 
Chesterfield, 


2-63 
2-35 
2-27 
2-26 
2-15 
2-10 
2-09 
200 
1-97 
194 
1-9.3 
1-88 
177 
1-68 
1-66 
1-66 
1-61 
1-55 
1-54 
1-46 
1-42 
1-38 
1-30 


600  00 

2,600  00 
850  00 

1,500  UO 
850  00 
600  00 
450  00 

5,000  00 

•    590  00 

416  00 

1,600  00 
710  00 

2,100  00 
300  00 

1,500  00 
400  00 
700  00 
700  00 

1,000  00 
646  98 

1,000  00 
350  00 
500  00 


1,1 

;j 
c 
a 
2 
2 

2,5 
2 
2 

8 
3 

1,1 
1 

9 

2 

4 

4 

6 

4 

7 

2 

3 


1 


HOUSEi— No.  1. 


HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

1 
1 

«      m  i.  Z  m 

-i^^^ 

1 

i      ,                      TOWWS. 

TalQtUonoriSAO. 

•• 
5     i 

c  »    •^•S 

^     ; 

M^ill 

=-     1 

K-*-*-- 

^  o  ►.—*  « 

1      CHICOPEE,       . 

$.002-18 

$7,515  20 

$3,442,597  00 

2  ,  ^'Springfield,  . 

2- 10 

13,3(i9  72 

6,875.4  5:i  50 

3      We«tfield,    . 

l-i)2 

3,C00  00 

1,5(«,758  50 

4     Chester, 

i-eo 

800  CO 

4i3,(>25  CO 

5     Montgomery, 

1-88 

300  00 

159,(191  CO 

G     Wales, 

1  84 

400  CO 

217,938  CO 

7     Pahner, 

1^4 

2,219  50 

1,*:C8.435  ()7 

8     R'lbsell, 

1  71) 

IWO  CO 

167,.V^8  00 

9     MoDson, 

1-75 

l,<iOO  CO 

9  hi,  185  CO 

10     Longiiieadow, 

1-G2 

1,370  U 

845,9<>i)  00 

11     Tollnnil,       . 

i-:.9 

321  00 

202,555  CO 

12    Granville,     . 

i-5r» 

COO  CO 

384,110  CO 

)3  .  Blaiidf«>rd,    . 

1-54 

794  \6 

5l(),8l'()  00 

14     Ludluw, 

1-52 

700  CO 

459,8  <7  CO 

:  15     Holland, 

.       1-50 

200  00 

141,897  CO 

ll)     Brimfield,     . 

1-49 

1,0C0  CO 

672,008-  CO 

17     Holy«>ke, 

1-88 

2,500  CO 

1,812  854  CO 

Id  '  Wilbrahap), 

1  38 

1,273  79 

923,287  50 

19    West  Sprinsfield, 

0-yo 

1,500  00 

1,G<>  1,640  00 

1    20  ;  Soulhwick,* 

^ 

5:^5,318  CO 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


1 

3     1    BUCKLAND,     . 

4-10 

1,001  25 

227,773  00 

2,2    MontH^ue,    • 

2-82 

1,264  00 

447,222  00 

1.3,  Monroe, 

281 

170  00 

(;0,.')38  CO 

!    4     New  Salem, 

2  43 

1,COO  CO 

410,657  CO 

5     Shiitesbiiry, . 

2-42 

600  00 

.      248,125  CO 

6  j  Greenfield,   . 

2.,3:3 

2,5C0  00 

1,072,88J)  ( 0 

7     Rowe,  . 

2-:J2 

5C0  00 

215,432  CO 

8     Heaih,. 

2-V'8 

6C0  00 

2(>.3,640  (.0 

9  :  Northfield,   . 

226 

1,0(X)  CO 

470,874  CO 

10  i  Sunderland, 

2  21 

700  00 

316.442  CO 

1 1    '  Ley  den. 

2-01 

400  00 

19<J,2('8  CO 

1-2  1  Ervinp, 

•    >,    • 

1-98 

3C6  21 

15^,821  00 

1-J  '  Hawlty, 

1-83 

SCO  CO 

273,212  CO 

14  1  ChBrleniont, 

1-78 

642  49 

3()l.3n  00 

15  ,  Gill,     . 

1-70 

5C0  CO 

?93,2C7  CO 

lU  '  Shelburne,   . 

1-70 

800  00 

470,874  CO 

17  '  Leverett,      . 

1-68 

448  OJ 

266.704  CO 

18  1  Deertield,     . 

1-62 

1,6.M4  50 

l,00!).30<i  CO 

l«l  ■  A8hfield,      . 

1  62 

850  00 

5254K)I  CO 

*iO  '  Orange, 

1-60 

1,100  00 

68(J.974  00 

21  iColeraine,    • 

1-56 

1,000  00 

642,89.3  00 

,    22    Warwick, "  . 

1 

1-54 

700  CO 

454,605  00 

-  ♦- — 


*  Babed  noUUng  by  Uz  for  Public  tkbooto. 
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■^ffir 

^ 

51^11 

*Ai 

Tiluthmorin. 

1 
1 

ifill 

4I1II 

Sft 

ai 

Whntely,      .         .         . 

».00l-48 

»(J50  00 

«43?.772  « 

Ciinwav, 

1-16 

IIM  25 

67'J.m  « 

■■!4 

M 

BernarJ^tOTi, 

i;» 

500  00 

iJb 

a; 

Wendell,      . 

1-16 

450  00 

38a,a04« 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTV. 


s 

1 

LEE.   .    •    .       .        . 

■    2-70 

2,597  09 

OWVJMOO 

3 

2 

Florida,         .         .         . 

2-41 

3.50  00 

145019  00 

6 

3 

anvoy,. 

2-fi) 

410  00 

]7l,!'3ii  00 

9 

4 

Mirtiwrey,    . 

2-27 

517  <» 

227AliJOeo 

5 

5 

Becket, 

2-15 

<>75  00 

3I3<II5  00 

7 

fi 

Chrhsburff, . 

■2-11 

200  00 

94.KJ5  00 

8 

7 

Neir  Marlborongb,        . 

»07 

1,025  25 

495,871  00 

1 

8 

Sindiafidd,  .         .         . 

2  05 

951  75 

4i>t  :I-J8  00 

4 

9 

"tia 

204 

(150  00 

319.400  W 

18 

10 

Tyringham,.         .         . 

l-8i 

4:)l)  00 

ziim  00 

n 

Pitiefii^ld,     . 

180 

4  800  00 

8,6(io,74i  eo 

10 

12 

WuBiiinaion, 

l-fiSJ 

400  00 

2:iii.l!)5  00 

17 

in 

Sheffield,      . 

ir>5 

l,8:t0  72 

1,108.  UA'OO 

l!l 

14 

MinsdaK     .        .        . 

1(11 

«50  00 

403,:t>4  00 

).t 

15 

M'.iinl  Waahinfflon,      . 

i-fii 

150  00 

&-i,m  00 

14 

](! 

West  tflwkbfidge,        . 

156 

R->3  24 

51I,1«I00 

a:t 

Ail;.nn. 

1-57 

2.724  00 

1,724.4^1  DO 

2!) 

18 

U'jHminslown,      . 

1-54 

1,500  00 

97:13S00 

13 

l!l 

.    .         . 

1-5J 

300  00 

)^>7,143  00 

IG 

'JO 

•  irieaborougli,      . 

1-50 

7.54  30 

501.445  00 

20 

21 

!-:W 

6-25  00 

45:),!fi5  00 

31 

22 

.Si"«kbfjdge,'         '.        '. 

1-:jn 

J, 000  00 

733,871  40 

25 

m 

Cheshire,      . 

1.35 

700  00 

51U.58S50 

24 

Windaor,      .         .         . 

1-34 

400  00 

zmm  00 

Ul{ 

25 

Lenox, 

1-:14 

700  00 

534.500  90 

2-2 

»i 

Dillon, 

1-at 

fiOO  00 

451.317  00 

24 

27 

Great  Burrington, 

1-17 

1,500  00 

1,288.I7S  00 

2ti 

'iS 

AI1o.d, 

M4 

250  00 

219.7;t4  60 

27 

•£> 

Hancock,      . 

Iffi 

3ti5  00 

a>5,l.^l  00 

30 

30 

Richmond,    , 

0-B2 

300  00 

367,056  00 

31 

31 

New  Ashford,       . 

No  returns. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY. 
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NORFOLK    C  O  U  N  T  Y— CowTiwuED. 


i 


4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
i> 
0 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

/ 

8 
D 
0 
I 
•2 


T0WW8. 


Dedham, 

Weymouth, 

Stou^hton, 

Roxbury,* 

Wrentham, 

Foxborough, 

Dover, 

Braintree, 

Walpole, 

Miltim, 

Franklin, 

Bellinfrham, 

Needtmm, 

Dorchester, 

Sharon, 

Randolph, 

Canton, 

Medfield, 

Bnookline, 

West  Roxbury,t 


Ratio  of  Valuation 
to  the  appropria- 
tion    for     Public 
KchoolB,  expressed 
in  deciuiMis. 

Appropriations,  In- 
cluding   the   sum 
raised    bV'  taxes, 
income  of  SurpiuN 
Kevvnue,   and    of 
similar  Funds. 

YalaaUon  of  1850. 

$.002-40 
2^ 
2-29 
2-26 
2-22 
2-16 
2-03 
2-01 
1-97 
190 
1-85 
182 
1.7G 
172 
1-68 
150 
1-44 
1-30 
0-76 


$7,182  50 
4,000  00 
2,500  00 

30,709  61 
2,591  86 
1,400  00 
600  00 
2,200  00 
1,600  00 
3,300  00 
1,200  00 
940  63 
1,410  00 

11,677  54 

920  00 

2,50 )  00 

2,000  00 

mo  00 

4,100  00 


$2,999,518  87 

1,714,014  75 

1,093,296  00 

13,613,731  50 

1,121,721  00 

618,072  75 

295,704  00 

1,054,7^3  30 

812,984  50 

1,733,127  00 

648,436  00 

517,797  87 

799.78:  >  75 

6,785,916  46 

548,452  2.5 

1,66^,428  25 

1,387,372  75 

459,846  00 

5,436^854  50 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


1  ;  ATTLEBOROUGH, 

2  I  Taunton, 

3  I  Pawtucket, 

4  I  Minstield, 

5  I  Hasten, 

6  ,  Dighlon, 

7  I  Seekonk, 

8  F^irhaven, 

9  Raynhim, 

10  ■  Be.kley, 

11  I  Fall  River, 
li  I  Freetown, 
13  I  Norton, 
U  i  Rehoboth, 

15  West  port, 

16  New  Bedford, 

17  SoTierset, 

18  Dartmouth, 

19  Swanzcy, 


*  laelodlDf  West  Boxbuiy. 


4-85 

5,031  63 

1,038,000  00 

3-24 

12,000  00 

3,701,472  00 

3-00 

2,750  00 

9I6,5S7  00. 

255 

965  00 

378  902  00 

2-40 

1,700  00 

707,887  00 

227 

1,175  00 

517,487  00 

2-07 

1,442  00 

695,3-24  00 

2-06 

6,700  00 

3,248,990  00 

].94 

1,000  00 

514,908  00 

1-91 

500  00 

261,405  00 

.1-81 

11,000  00 

6,091,250  00 

177 

1,000  00 

565,096  00 

l.()8 

1,200  00 

714,021  00 

1-65 

1,139  50 

689,206  00 

1-57 

2,284  25 

1,451,080  00 

1-53 

22,126  84 

14,4894266  00 

1-51 

700  00 

46:^,495  00 

1-32 

3,000  00 

2,279.942  00 

MO 

600  00 

544,232  00 

t  Included  In  Bozbaty. 
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PLY 

MOUTH   COUrCTY. 

liil 

^IK 

'i 

i 

TOWfll. 

V--, 

B 

1 

HANSON,  .        .        . 

1.003-58 

»1,*50  00 

*3: 

13 

'i 

3-41 

5,000  00 

•1,41 

1 

a 

Rcilusle,      . 

2.000  00 

61 

it 

4 

Plymouth,     . 

383 

7,000  CO 

2,4; 

a 

a 

Pembroke,   . 

2.GI 

1.132  CO 

4- 

4 

a 

2-J9 

4.000  00 

l.« 

a 

7 

North  Bndgew«te 

3-4!) 

3,C0O  CO 

1,0^ 

7 

» 

Hanover,      . 

IfOO  00 

5! 

*i 

IlMox,        . 

3-:t4 

000  00 

9.' 

W 

V) 

Wtot  Bridf^-ate 

2-32 

1.200  CO 

51 

H 

11 

Soiilh  ScitUBte, 

2-5*8 

1,700  00 

7- 

» 

It 

Duxbiiry,     . 

2-a3 

2;WtJ  «."> 

1,0, 

|:i 

WarebuD,    . 

2.000  CO 

IH 

U 

HiDgham,     . 

2-ai 

3.476  8i 

!,i; 

l:| 

).% 

Roihwter,"  . 

2-12 

3.500  00 

lit 

It 

Hi 

UarehSeld,  . 

3-10 

l,;t30  00 

ti- 

'21 

17 

Can-er. 

2-01 

700  00 

a 

17 

IH 

Kingston,     . 

1-87 

1.600  00 

8: 

IH 

li> 

Eart  Briilgewater 

1-84 

1,500  00 

81 

15 

W 

1-8:) 

215  43 

II 

90 

U1 

1-83 

(iOO  00 

3: 

!U 

3:2 

M.rion,t       . 
Lakeville,t  . 

l-«4 

3,000  00 

1,3, 

BARNSTABLE   COUNTY. 

1 

WELLPLEET,  .       . 

4-10 

1.995  00 

3! 

2 

3 

Orleans,       . 

3  38 

1,100  00 

3: 

4 

H 

Eutbun,      .        .        . 

2-99 

555  00 

l! 

» 

4 

Brewster,     . 

*2!t9 

1,000  00 

■X 

fl 

fi 

3-88 

3,CC0  00 

1,0- 

fi 

Harwich,  '  .        .        . 

3-S« 

1.500  00 

5-. 

.1 

7 

Chatham,      . 

2-<iy 

].:W0  00 

4t 

II 

H 

Ydmiouib,    .        . 

3-(i8 

,  2,000  00 

.7- 

7 

W 

3-ti.i 

4,000  00 

1,5'. 

H 

10 

Sandwich,    . 

2-57 

3374  95 

1,31 

11 

Truro 

3-45 

900  00 

13 

13 

Falmouth,    .        .       . 

1-yi 

1,830  CO 

»; 

13 

13 

Dennia, 

1-63 

i,;mooo 

7! 

DUKES    COUNTY. 


TlSBUaY,. 
Edgartonn,  . 
Chilmark;     ■ 


3-5-^  I  1,400  00 
3-34  1,500  00 
Qj85  I 400  00 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY 


I        I  NANTUCKET,. 


Zli  I       !),735  13        4,51 
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Arrangement  of  the  Counties^  according  to  their  appropri 

including  Voluntary  Contributions. 

I 
If  the  Counties  are  nnmerically  arranged,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
tions  to  their  appropriations  for  Schools,  Voluntary  Contributions  for  bt 
fuel,  being  added  to  the  amount  raised  by  Tax,  and  the  Income  of  the 
Revenue,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precede 
be  as  follows : — 


<^ 

• 

n 

s 

S 

^^ 

u 

Im 

o 

O 

%* 

Ut 

'  COUJTTUES. 


Rati 

u« 

pre!* 

c 


1 

2 

6 

3 

4 

7 

8 

5 

9 

11 

12 

10 

13 

14 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Barnstable,  . 
Plymouth,     . 
Berkshire,    • 
Franklin, 
Middlesex,  • 
Hampshire,  • 
Essex^  • 
Nantucket,  . 
Hampden,    . 
Bristol, 
Norfolk,       . 
Dukes, 
Worcester,  . 
Suffolk, 


•        ••••,• 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 
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GRADUATED    TABLES— Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  mean  avemge  attendance  in  each 
town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  according  to  the  Returns 
The  mean  average  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in  Summer  to  the 
iTerege  attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2.  In  some  cases,  tho 
true  mean  average  is  not  obtained  by  this  process  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the 
fthoold  of  some  towns.  In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indi- 
cate in  their  returns  the  true  mean  average,  that  their  result  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Table. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  arc 
esitcntial  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  a/e  so  nearly 
equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the 
appropriate  mathemaitical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  continua- 
tion off  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases,  uhere 
without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  more  than  ICO 
per  cei.t  This  result,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and ' 
tlie  returns  correctly  made  is  to  be  thus  explained: — the  mean  average  attendance 
upon  all  the  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  tiie  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent.,  because  the 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
abgcnce  of  children  between  those  ages. 

There  is  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  average  attendance  of  schoDars  is  often 

returned  without  due  regard  to  accuracy.    It  is  more  difficult  to  secure  entire 

correctness  upon  this  point  than  upon  any  other  of  equal  importance.    Different 

teachers  adopt  different  modes  of  comj)uting  this  average.    It  is  computed  and 

returned  with  diflferent  degrees  of  care,  by  difierent  teachers  and  committees;  and 

difierent  practices  afiecting  the  result  prevail  in  districts  and  towns.    Yet  the 

returns  for  the  past  year  are  probably  as  accucate  and  complete  in  this  particular, 

as  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  any  case  where  the  correctness  of  the  item 

returned  depends  on  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  so  many  difierent  agents,  and  in 

respect  to  which  there  is  so  much  liability  to  errors,  arising  from  neglect  and 

mistake.     It  is  not  claimed  that  the  towns,  in  all  cases,  are  entitled  to  the  exact 

precedence  given  them  in  the  Table.  They  may  not  be  thus  entitled  by  the  actual 

attendance,  while  they  are  so  according  to  the  returns. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES— THiari  Sebies. 

Table,  in  which  all  the  Towns,  in  the  State,  are  numeria 
ranged,  according  to  the  ateragc  attendance  of  their  c 
upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1852-3. 
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TOvltl. 
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1 

|S 

Sik: 

£-^ 

1- 

1 

76 

84 

1.10-53 

37  Rutland, 

279 

24; 

2  rtUnimtree,. 

]fi6 

171 

l.o:i.01 

38  S.  Rendinz,    . 

447 

3  Hinio'iclc,      . 

fiSO 

285 

1.01 -7!> 

39.  Briehlun, 

455 

40 

4  OukhaiD, 

231? 

236 

JW-lli 

427 

37 

5  RoyolsioT), 

324 

320 

.!)a-77 

4|:  Orleans, 

440 

3!t 

G  Shrewsbuir,  - 

2(i7 

2<;i 

.07-75 

43  VVsylsnd,       . 
43  VValpole, 

214 

18 

7  Qroohfield,      . 

320 

317 

-<!?.24 

354!  3t 

8  LeyUi^n, . 

150    144 

.96 

44;  VV.  BnJsewsi'r 

308:  27 

il  Peppetelt,    .  . 

276 

2I>4 

.ai-fi5 

45|  Wirwick,       . 

208 

18 

10  I'hillipsloo,      . 

175 

]li7 

i)5-4:j 

4«,  Acton,    . 

340 

ay 

1 1'  Wnre,     .         . 

5y2 

5ri4 

.95-27 

47  Coni-ord, 

344 

30 

12  Leverett, 

1U9 

I8!l 

.y4-!>7 

48  PelliniT), . 

233 

20 

13  Alhol,     .         . 

434 

410 

JM-47 

49  CharltoD, 

390 

33 

14  Dunsuble,      . 

108 

103 

.94-44 

50  W.  R<«linry, . 

650 

56 

15  Oruiijire,. 

3(i3 

342 

.94.21 

51  Holland, 

7t>i    6 

]i>  Tim-nsend,     . 

426 

401 

iKt-69 

53  Shirlpy,  , 

236 

1ft 

430 

402 

.9.M9 

.■).'}  Princeton, 
iillubbardHtOD,. 

313 

27 

18  Suulliwick,      . 

242 

aati 

.i«-3y 

454 

3ft 

m  Leoniingter,    . 

605 

5<ri 

.93-89 

55  Eaatham, 

184 

15 
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MEAN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Nwaber  of  Children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  in  the  State, .        .  204,705 

Metn  average  attendance  upon  School, 148,099 

Kitio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  Children  between  5  and  15, 

expressed  in  decimals, •       •        .      .73-^ 


Id  the  Recapitulation,  page  46  of  the  Appendix,  the  number  of  persons  under 
$je$n,  attending  school  in  Plymouth  County,  is  stated  to  be  9,023.  It  should 
be  9!l3f  and  the  aggregate  for  the  State  shoirid  be  17,514. 
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In  presenting  to  the  legislature  their  Eighteenth  Annual 
Report,  the  Board  of  Education  beg  leave  to  express  their 
gio^ng  conviction,  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
in  their  influence  upon  its  future  prosperity,  surpass  all  others. 
No  State  can  be  in  a  thriving  condition,  that  does  not  adopt 
measures  to  prevent  her  youth  from  growing  up  without  an 
ability  to  read  and  write  and  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  If  the  people  are  poorly  educated,  and  their  minds  undis- 
ciplined, there  will  be  a  lack  of  enterprise ;  the  mechanic  arts, 
mantifactures  and  commerce,  will  languish,  and  no  improvements 
will  be  made  in  agriculture.  Urged  by  the  conviction  that  our 
system  of  Free  Schools  must  not  only  be  sustained,  but  be  made 
more  and  more  efficient,  we  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature  and  to  keep  the  people  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  our  power  and  influence  in  the  sisterhood  of 
States  depend  more  upon  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  people, 
than  upon  the  extent  of  our  territory,  or  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January  last,  arrangements  were 
made  for  carrying  into  eflipct  the  Act  of  April,  1853,  in  reference 
to  State  Scholarships.  The  whole  State  was  divided  into  forty 
sections,  equal  to  the  number  of  senators.  Each  senatorial  dis- 
trict was  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  it  sends  senators  to 
the  legislature.  These  secitions  were  arranged'  in  four  classes, 
and  the  year  in  which  each  class  shall  be  entitled  to  ten  scholar- 
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ships  was  determined  by  lot,  as  the  Act  provides.  On  the  first  of 
February  a  circular  was  issued  and  sent  to  all  the  school  com- 
mittees  in  the  State,  informing  them  when  it  would  be  the  privi- 
lege of  the  sons  of  the  Commonwealth  to  receive  its  bounty. 

The  Board  met  in  March,  to  examine  the  applications  made 
from  the  first  class  of  sections,  and  to  appoint  therefrom  yomig 
men  to  fill  said  scholarships.  Though  only  two  months'  notice 
had  been  given,  the  number  of  applicants  was  double  the  number 
of  scholarships.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  from  other  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  having  presented  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  two  appointments  which  mag  be  made  from 
the  State  at  large  would  be;  but  the  whole  number  (twelve) 
were  selected  from  the  first  class  of  sections,  which  was  believed 
to  be  required  by  the  statute,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
candidates  from  that  section  made  application. 

We  should  judge,  from  the  number  and  character  of  the  appli- 
cants, that  the  law  is  and  will  be  very  popular. 

Mr.  David  S.  Bowe,  principal  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal 
School,  resigned  the  place  he  had  occupied  eight  years,  and  removed 
to  a  neighboring  State  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  The  schod 
was  conducted  by  the  assistants  during  the  summer  term. 

Mr.  William  H.  Wells,  principal  of  the  Putnam  School  is 
Newburyport,  was  appointed  his'successor,  and  entered  upon  bis 
duties  in  August  last.  -■ 

Mr.  Marshall  Conant  has  been  duly  appointed  principal  of  the     7 
Bridgewater  School,  in  place  of  Mr.  TiUinghast,  who  resigned     :: 
last  year  on  account  of  ill  health.     On  the  retirement  of  the     * 
latter,  the  hope  was  entertained  that  the  loss  would  be  but  ton- 
porary.     That  hope  the  Board  has  been  obliged  reluctantly  to 
surrender.     This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  his  eminent 
abUity  and  rare  fidelity  rendered  his  services  invaluable.    Fev 
teachers  have  been  able  to  produce  so  great  and  lasting  effisots 
upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  their  pupils  as  be. 
In  parting  with  such  a  coadjutor,  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  we  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  express  our  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  him  for  his  valuable  labors  in  a  more  substantial  way 
than  by  mere  words. 

Graduates  of  Normal  Schools  have,  for  the  most  part,  bcci^ 
employed  as  assistant  teachers.     It  seems  desirable,  on  mai^? 
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>imts,  that  the  male  assistant  should  be  a  man  as  highly  edn- 
•d  as  the  principal.  It  is  very  important  that  the  principali 
Older  to  teach  others  how  to  teach,  should  have  time  to 
ompany  his  pupils  to  the  Model  School,  to  observe  their  excel- 
2ies  and  defects,  and  that,  instead  of  being  confined  to  in- 
icting  classes  all  day,  he  should  have  more  leisure  to  instruct 
pupils  in  the  different  modes  of  teaching  and  the  philosophy 
it  We  are  aware  that  the  Normal  Schools  have  not,  in  all 
es,  given  as  much  instruction  in  didactics,— *in  that  which  dis- 
^ishes  our  Normal  from  all  other  schools, — as  they  should, 
aase  their  pupils  were  so  deficient  in  their  early  education 
t  it  has  been  necessary  to  devote  much  time  to  elementary 
traction.  Let  the  assistant  be  an  able  teacher,  fully  compe-^ 
t  to  conduct  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  principal,  and 
re  can  be  done  in  teaching  them  how  to  teach.  Such  assist- 
8  are  usually  able  to  give  lectures  in  some  department  of 
ural  history,  and  in  many  ways  can  benefit  the  school,  which 
\  less  thoroughly  educated  cannot  We  have  not  been  able  to 
ploy  such  assistants,  except  for  a  limited  time,  just  long 
logh  to  discover  the  advantage  of  them,  because  we  have  not 
I  the  means  of  paying  them  the  salary  they  can  obtain  else- 
eie. 

Vor  to  the  publication  of  the  last  Report,  a  plan  had  been 
ipted  for  the  distribution  of  the  $1,000  that  has  been  appro- 
ited  annually  to  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  aid  certain 
(ils  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  education.  It  will  be  seen 
referring  to  the  Treasurer's  Report  of  1853,  that  only  $170  of 
$1,000  that  might  have  been\  distributed  was  called  for  at 
dose  of  the  fall  term  of  1853.  It  was  found  that  many 
lils^  who  needed  help,  thought  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  it 
aired  too  public  a  confession  of  their  poverty.  By  a  slight 
Age  in  the  mode  of  making  the  application,  that  difficulty 
s  removed,  but  the  appropriation  for  the  year  just  closed  has 
;  all  been  used.  The  sum  distributed  at  each  of  the  schools 
nog  the  year  has  bden  as  follows : — 

At  Westfield, $892  00 

«  Pramingham, 258  00 

**  Bridgewater, 224  50 
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It  will  be  seen  that  three  times  as  much  has  been  pt 
papils  at  Westfield  as  at  any  otiier  school  It  is  a  mai 
fact,  that  one-half  of  the  sum  paid  there,  was  paid  to  stc 
from  the  eastern  half  of  the  State.  If  each  pupil  had  att 
the  school  that  was  nearest  to  his  home,  it  is  believed  thi 
paid  out  at  the  three  schools  would  have  been  nearly  eqoa 

The  State,  through  the  Normal  Schoo1t«and  Teachers'  Insti 
has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers.  1 
the  impression  that  these  provisions  were  not  fully  appre< 
by  Hie  people  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  Board,  in 
last,  issued  a  circular,  through  a  committee  of  their  own  nu 
addressed  to  school  committees  in  every  town,  urging  th 
select  from  their  teachers  the  most  promising,  and  to  per 
them  to  attead  a  Normal  School 

Since  the  State,  by  its  munificent  appropriations  for  th( 
cation  of  teachers,  has  expressed  its  views  of  the  importai 
their  being  well  qualified  for  their  work,  it  has  seemed  to  u 
no  young  persons  ought  to  ofier  themselves  as  teachers  til 
are  sure  they  are  such  teachers  as  the  State  needs.  It  has  sc 
to  us  also  that  school  committees  ought  to  seek  for  teacher 
have  been  trained  at  a  Normal  School^  and  if  they  cannot  i 
supply  of  such,  they  should  use  their  influence  to  increai 
number. 

It  is  too  late  to  say  that  those  who  have  been  traine< 
Normal  School  cannot  teach  better  than  those  who  have  tat 
special  pains  and  have  incurred  no  expense  to  prepare  them 
for  their  work.  We  may  as  well  say  that  a  young  man  wi 
ceed  well  in  any  art  or  trade  without  serving  an  apprenti< 
with  some  skilful  mechanic,  or  that  a  professional  man  wi 
ceed  in  his  profession  without  any  special  previous  instrc 
as  that  a  young  person  without  special  training  will  ma 
'good  a  teacher  as  one  that  has  spent  a  year  at  a  Normal  S 
There  is  not  only  knowledge  imparted  in  these  schools,  b 
enthusiasm  awakened  and  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
infused  that  cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
oldest  Normal  Schools,  that  they  have  had  pupils  from  259 
ent  towns  and  cities  in  the  Commonwealth.  The. foil 
Table  will  show  from  how  many  towns  in  each  county  no 
ars  have  been  sent  to  these  schools : — 
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Beriuhiie 

.    has  31  towns, 

9  have  not  sent. 

Brifltol    • 

u 

19 

a 

1 

U 

ii 

Barnstable 

(C 

13 

u 

2 

ii 

u 

Dokes 

M 

3 

M 

3 

U 

u 

Essex 

U 

32 

u 

11 

li 

ii 

Franklin 

U 

26 

u 

8 

ii 

u 

Hampden 

U 

20 

u 

2 

u 

u 

Hampshire 

U 

23 

u 

4 

u 

ii 

Nantncket 

U 

1 

u 

0 

u 

u 

Norfolk . 

li 

23 

u 

0 

u 

ii 

Middlesex 

li 

51 

u 

11 

u 

u 

Plymoath 

U 

24 

u 

5 

u 

ii 

Suffolk  . 

li 

4 

u 

1 

ii 

ii 

Worcester 

• 

a 

58 

u 

12 

u 

u 

From  . 

328 

69* 

The  bnilding  for  the  Fourth  Normal  School,  located  in  the 
dty  of  Salem,  has  been  completed  the  last  year,  and  a  deed  of 
it  given  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  cost  $18,500,  exceeding  the 
nm  which  the  city  expected  to  pay  by  about  $3,000.     The 


*  A  lilt  of  the  Towns  th*t  hare  lent  no  pnpili 

to  the  Normal  Schools,  alphabetic 

nofcd.     It  •hoold  be  ftated 

that  aome  of 

these  towns  haTe  been  but  reee] 

iMB^ioitted  :— 

Acton, 

GroTeland,' 

Saugus, 

Alfoid, 

Hamilton, 

Shirley, 

Bozboroiigb, 

Hatfield, 

Southboroogh, 

Carlule, 

Heath, 

Spencer, 

Cftmmtngton, 

Haneock, 

SsToy, 

Coleraine, 

Harwich, 

Swansey, 

Conway, 

Hull, 

Swampscott, 

Chilmark, 

Holland, 

Topsfield, 

Ddton, 

Lee, 

Tewksbury, 

DoTtf,                          • 

Leicester, 

Tyngsborough, 

Dudley, 

Lakenlle, 

Tisbury, 

Donetable, 

Lynnfield, 

Wenham, 

Eafleld, 

Melrose, 

West  Newbnry, 

EutBridgewater, 

Hillbury, 

Wilmington, 

Eastham, 

Monroe, 

Winchester, 

Edgirtown, 

Mount  Washington, 

West  Boylston, 

Eniag, 

Nahant, 

Worthington, 

Ehcx, 

Northbridge, 

Wendell, 

Florida, 

Oakham, 

Whately, 

Qitrfetown, 

Paxton, 

West.Stockbridge, 

GiidiMr, 

Frescott, 

West  Bridgewater. 

Qm, 

Bowley, 

Windsor, 

Gittoi, 

Bntland,  • 

Winthrop. 
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ase  was  dedicated  September  14th,  on  which  occasion  an 
3SS  was  delivered  by  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  a  member  c^/ 
3  Board. 

The  school  has  commenced,  and  for  the  present  is  under  the 
ection  of  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  Jr.,  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
^ard,  and  for  several  years  an  assistant  teacher  at  Bridgewater. 
The  present  condition  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  exhibited  in 
*.  Visitors'  Reports;  and  a  notice  of  the  Teachers'  Institiitei 
ty  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

EMORY  WASHBURN. 
WILLIAM  C.  PLUNKETT. 
THOS.  KINNICUTT. 
EMERSON  DAVia 
GEORGE  B.  EMERSON. 
MARK  HOPKINS. 
EDWARD  OTHEMAN. 
ISAAC  DAVIS. 
GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL- 


A*. 


ht  ^^ 
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B^^  of  the    Visitors  of  the    Slate    Normal   School  at 

Framingham. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the 
eoips  of  assistant  teachers.     Miss  Lucretia  C/ocker,  the  senior 
lanstaot,  resigned  her  office  as  teacher  in  September  last.     Miss 
Checker  was  an  able,  efficient  and  devoted  teacher  for  four  years. 
Sbe  united,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
fnalities  most  desirable  in  a  teacher,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  her  office  with  distinguished  ability.     By  her  resignation  the 
school  sustained  a  severe  loss.     Miss  Adeline  G.   Greely,  of 
Bostoui  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Crocker.    The  school  suffered  another  severe 
loss  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Abby  C.  Gardner,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  autumn  term.     Miss  Gardner  had  been  an 
assistant  teacher  for  one  year.     Her  able  and  efficient  services 
had  become  highly  valuable.     No  appointment  has  been  made 
to  fill  this  vacancy.     Miss  Fanny  A.  Parsons  was  appointed  an 
assistant  teacher  in  April  last.     She  is  now  unable  to  discharge 
her  duties,  in  consequence  of  ill  health.     Miss  A.  C.  Payson,  of 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  now  acts  for  Miss  Parsons. 
The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  past,  are  as  follows  :-^ 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  is      93 
**  "  «       admitted  is  .        .        .        .56 

««  <<        of  graduates  is   .        .        .        .        .20 

**  ^        dismissed  on  account  of  illness,  or  a 

want  of  proper  qualities  to  make  teachers,         .        •        8 
The  average  age  of  the  whole  school  is  (years)        .        •      19f 
The  number  who  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in 

teaching,  before  becoming  members  of  the  school,  is        28 

The  number  of  towns  represented  is  . '      .        .41 

«        «         "  counties      *»  «  ....      10 

u        u         u   states        "  "  ....        6 

Barnstable   County  has  sent  6 ;  Bristol,  1 ;  Essex,  9 ;  Hamp- 
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den,  3 ;  Hampshire,  1 ;  Middlesex,  33 ;  Norfolk,  9 ;  nymoath,  1 ; 
Suffolk,  10 ;  Worcester,  10. 

Maine  has  sent  6 ;  New  Hampshire,  4 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Con- 
necticut, 1. 

Among  the  graduates  of  this  year,  an  advanced  class  of  seven 
left  the  school  in  March  last,  having  successfully  pursued  a  thor- 
ough and  liberal  course  of  study  of  three  years,  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  teachers  in  the  public  high  schools  in  the  State.  This 
is  the  third  advanced  class  which  has  graduated  at  this  school 
This  class  was  more  fully  and  completely  fitted  for  their  intended 
stations,  than  either  of  the  preceeding  classes,  as  their  couise  of 
study  had  been  more  perfectly  arranged. 

The  Principal,  Rev.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  and  his  assistants,  seem 
to  feel  and  appreciate  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them, 
and  are  doing  every  thing  in  their  power,  to  make  this  a  model 
school  in  preparing  and  training  teachers. 

The  Library  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  need  additions  verj 
much,  in  order  to  illustmte  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school 

An  appropriation  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  finish  the  fenc- 
ing of  the  grounds  belonging  to  it,  and  secure  the  exclusive  use 
of  them  to  the  school. 


Boston,  Dec.  13, 1854. 


For  the  Visitors, 

ISAAC  DAVia 


Plan  for  a  Model  School^  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal 

School  at  Framingham. 

1.  It  is  proposed,  that  the  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schoob 
already  existing  in  the  Centre  District,  constitute  the  ^  Moiwu 
School,"  on  the  general  principles  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  agreed  to  by  the  School  Committee. 

2.  The  town  of  Fmmingham  is  expected  to  provide  snitabk 
rooms  for  these  schools,  keep  them  in  repair,  warmed,  cleansed, 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  such  apparatus  and  conveniences 
as  may  be  expedient  for  successful  instruction. 

3.  The  town  is  expected  to  pay  the  salaries  of  competent  pe^ 
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manent  teachersi  who  shall  be  a  male  teacher  for  the  High  School, 
and  female  assistants,  if  necessary,  and  a  female  teacher  for  each 
of  the  other  schools. 

4.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  the  Model  School  as  follows  :— 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   MODEL   SCHOOL. 

1.  The  Primary  School  shall  consist  of  pupils  gathered  firom 
within  limits  prescribed  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of 
Framingham,  of  each  sex,  and  from  the  lowest  age  prescribed  by 
kw,  to  eight  years :  provided,  however^  that  pupils  of  greater  age 
may  be  retained,  if  a  want  of  proper  qualifications  for  the  Oram- 
mar  School  shall  make  it  seem  necessary.     The  school  shall  have 
tuistance  from  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School,  as  the 
best  good  of  the  school  may  require,  according  to  general  princi- 
ples, to  be  given  hereafter. 

2.  The  Grammar  School  shall  consist  of  pupils,  as  above,  from 
the  age  of  eight  to  twelve  years :  provided,  those  not  qualified 
ilor  the  High  School,  may  be  kept  for  a  longer  time.  Assistance 
ihill  be  rendered  in  this  school,  as  in  the  Primary  School. 

3.  The  permanent  teachers,  in  these  schools,  shall  be  expected 
to  exercise  such  direction  and  control,  and  assume  such  respon- 
abiiities,  as  are  usually  expected  of  teachers  in  such  schools — 
iiibject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal SchooL 

4.  The  High  School  shall  consist  of  pupils  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years  and  upwards. 

This  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  cohclitions  and  pro- 
nrions  as  the  other  schools — ^but  nothing  in  its  organization, 
eoane  of  study,  instruction  or  management,  shall  conflict  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  the  year 
dgbteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  entitled,  ^  An  Act  in  addition  to 
Ai  Act  for  establishing  an  Academy  in  the  town  of  Framing- 
bin,  by  the  name  of  Framingham  Academy." 

The  studies  of  this  school  shall  be  arranged  with  reference  to 

tfiill  and  thorough  course,  embracing  the  ^  classics  "  as  optional 

tefies,  to  be  completed  in  four  years.     Pupils  who  have  honor* 

*tUy  completed  this  course,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  signed 

bf  the  permanent  teacher,  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 

Scbooil,  and  countersigned  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  town. 
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The  course  of  study  shall,  in  general,  be  such  as  shall  b 
deemed  best  adapted  to  secure  a  right  development  of  the  three 
fold  nature  of  the  pupil,  and  prepare  him  for  the  successful  proi 
ecution  of  college  studies,  or  for  the  common  duties  of  active  life 

The  permanent  teacher  in  this  school,  shall  be  expected  tc 
assume  such  responsibilities  and  such  control,  &c.,  as  is  expected 
of  the  other  permanent  teachers  in  this  connection,  subject,  &a, 
as  they  are.  He  shall  also  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  perma- 
nent assistants,  and  by  pupils  from  the  State  Normal  School,  as 
above. 

5.  Pupils  of  the  required  age  and  qualifications,  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  High  School  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  Popils 
from  other  towns  may  be  admitted,  on  the  payment  of  a  tuition 
of  not  less  than  fifty  cents  per  week ;  and  no  pupil  of  correct 
deportment,  good  moral  character,  and  of  the  required  age  and 
attainments,  shall,  at  any  time,  be  excluded  from  the  school  oo 
the  ground  of  non-residence  in  this  town. 

Pupils  from  other  towns,  may  be  admitted  into  the  otha 
schools  mentioned,  on  the  payment  of  tuition  as  above,  provided 
there  are  vacancies,  which  shall  be  determined  at  the  opening  oJ 
each  term. 

6.  The  Salaries  of  the  several  permanent  teachers  shall  be 
paid  by  the  town,  as  follows:  The  salary  of  the  permanent 
teacher  in  the  High  School,  shall  be  $1,000,  of  which  the  town 
shall  pay  $800,  to  which  shall  be  added  the  money  raised  bj 
tuition,  to  the  amount  of  $300.  Should  the  sum  so  raised,  611 
short  of  $200,  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  up  by  the  towib 
Should  there  be  an  excess,  it  shall  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 

The  Salaries  of  the  several  female  teachers  shall  be  $300  eadk 
to  which  shall  be  annually  added,  in  equal  proportion,  the  mone] 
raised  by  tuition  in  the  various  schools,  not  otherwise  disposec 
of,  until  their  salaries  reach  $400,  respectively.  If  there  remaic 
any  thing  collected  by  tuition,  it  shall  be  applied  to  promote  th« 
best  good  of  these  schools,  by  the  concurrent  action  of  tb4 
School  Committee,  aud  the  Principal  of  the  State  Noroua 
School.   ' 

7.  Assistance  from  the  pupils  in  the  State  Normal  Schoa 
shall  be  given  in  these  schools,  in  the  following  manner:  — 

The  pupil  teacher  shall  spend  sufficient  time  in  observation  ^ 
the  class  or  classes  to  which',  she  is  assigned,  to  learn  their  namefl 
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and  something  of  their  habits,  acquirements,  >  and  character. 
She  shaU  have  charge  of  said  class  or  classes,  for  discipline  and 
uutraction  in  one  or  more  branches,  for  not  less  than  one  hour  a 
dty,  for  not  less  than  six  successive  weeks.  The  number  of  per- 
sons so  employed,  shall  be  determined  by  a  strict  regard  to  the 
highest  good  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

8.  Each  pupil  teacher  shall  be  expected  to  keep  a  careful  record 
of  her  duties  in  these  schools,  which  shall  be  duly  returned  to 
the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  with  the  opinion  of  the  per- 
manent teacher,  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  pupil  teacher, 
to,  &C.,  indorsed  thereon,  and  these  reports  shall  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  School  Committee. 

9.  There  shall  be  a  severe  and  thorough  public  examination  of 
those  schools,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  all  the  pupils  in  the  lower 
lehools,  who  shall  pass  that  examination,  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  School  Committee,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
tod  to  the  permanent  teacher  of  the  next  higher  school,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  next  higher  school,  provided  they  are  of  the  re- 
quired age ;  and  no  one  shall  be  advanced  to  a  higher  school,  who 
is  not  able  to  sustain  such  examination. 

10.  The  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Framingham  shall 
be  expected  to  retain  such  control  and  responsibility,  as  is  required 
of  them  by  law,  to  visit  the  school  from  time  to  time,  and  to  give 
their  influence  and  the  sanction  of  their  office,  to  promote  the 
nooess  of  these  schools.  They  shall  be  expected  to  make  to  the 
Mocipal  of  the  Normal  School  such  suggestions  as  the  good  of 
(be  model  schools  may  seem  to  them  to  require.  It  shall  be  the 
doty  of  the  said  Principal  to  confer  with  them  from  time  to  time, 
iod  to  give  them  such  explanations  and  information  respecting 

^  schools,  as  they  may  require. 

IL  The  School  Committee  hereby  request  and  authorize  the 
[NBcipal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  case  of  vacancies,  to 
Jtominate  suitable  teachers  to  said  committee.  But  all  legal  con- 
[tactawith  teachers,  shall  be  made  with  the  School  Committee, 
nd  nothing  in  this  plan  and  agreement  may  be  construed  ad 
jdBeiaiming,  ignoring,  or  transferring  the  rights  and  duties  vested 
n  the  School  Committee,  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1851, 
kuttferring  the  Framingham  Academy  -to  the  Framingham 
\t^  BchooL 

ItL  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  shall  assign  assist- 
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Itntfl  to  these  schools,  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
Schooli  and  visit  these  schools  often  enough  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  all  teachers  and  assistants. 
He  shall  recommend  a  course  of  study,  extending  through  all 
these  schools,  so  arranged  that  the  branches  taught  in  the  lower 
school  shall  be  preparatory  to  those  in  the  higher  schools.  He 
shall  also  select  and  recommend  the  text  books  which  he  deems 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  schools. 

13.  The  Terms  and  Vacations  shall  correspond,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  with  those  prescribed  for  the  State  Normal  School. 

14.  This  Plan  shall  be  put  in  operation  immediately  after  tibe 
annual  State  Thanksgiving. 

Accepted  and  agreed  to  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  town 
of  Framingham,  and  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Schod. 

« 

William  C.  Childs, 

Chairman  School  Committee* 
Eben  S.  Stevens, 

Principal  State  Normal  SehaoL 
Framinoham,  Nov.  6, 1854. 


Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 

water  J  for  1854. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  favorably,  in  regard 
the  order,  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Bridgewater  State  Nc 
mal  School.     It  is  maintaining  its  deserved  reputation,  for 
oughness  and  efficiency  of  instruction  and  discipline,  under 
judicious  management  of  its  new  Principal,  Mr.  Marshal  Co] 
in  connection  with  his  worthy  associates,  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Hei 
and  Mr.  Jairus  Lincoln,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wyman,  who  became  assistant  teacher  at  the  commei 
ment  of  the  year,  was  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  state  of 
health,  to  leave  the  school  before  the  close  of  the  first  term. 
Principal  made  honorable  niention  of  her  services  during 
actual  employment     She  resigned  her  situation  soon  after 
second  term  began,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  late  graduate  of 
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•chool,  was  engaged  in  her  stead.  The  visitors  are  gratified  to 
find  the  present  corps  of  teachers  harmoniously  and  vigorously 
piiTBiiing  their  responsible  and  important  duties. 

The  additional  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  State  Normal  School,  furnishes  the  means  of 
some  necessary  and  desirable  repairs  and  improvements,  upon 
the  premises  of  this  school,  and  the  Visitors  are  pleased  iii  find- 
ing the  buildings  and  grounds  in  good  order. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year,  is  somewhat  diminished 
firom  that  of  former  years.  A  serious  impediment  is  found  in 
the  increased  price  of  board,  though  the  decline  may  be  attribu- 
table, in  part,  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  private  semina- 

^  lies.  The  prospect  for  a  large  entering  class  at  the  next  or  Spring 
Term,  is  represented  as  particularly  encouraging.  It  is  believed, 
that  the  real  merits  of  this  school  need  only  to  be  widely  known, 
to  secure  a  numerous  and  desirable  class  of  pupils.  It  may  be 
proper  here  to  state,  that  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  former  Principal,  in 
connection  with  the  present  Principal,  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  preparing  a  full  Catalogue  of  the  school  from  its 
eommencement,  to  contain,  besides  the  names  of  officers  and 
pupils,  a  detailed  view  of  the  course  of  study,  and  other  useful 
information.  The  publication  of  this  Catalogue,  and,  hereafter, 
of  an  Annual  Catalogue  or  Circular,  would,  no  doubt,  contribute 
to  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  true  position  and  operation  of 
this  school. 

It  is  desirable  to  raise  the  requisitions  for  admission  into  this 

[  school,  making  it  adapted  to  furnish  a  greater  amount  of  strictly 

f  professional  instruction  and  training. 

The  attendance  by  terms  during  the  year,  was  as  follows : — 

t  term,  closing  March  7,  pupils  54,  viz.:  males  23,  females  31 
**         «       June  27,    «        47,  "  «      24,      ^        23 

«         «        Nov.    8,    «       51,  «  «      30,      "        21 

The  average  age  of  the  males,  the  first  of  these  terms,  was  19 

ira ;  of  the  females,  17^  years.     Of  the  males  the  2d  term, 

L^  years ;  of  the  females,  18  years.     Of  the  males,  the  third  or 

^^nn,  22}  years ;  of  the  females,  18}  years. 
The  number  of  pupils  received  into  the  school  during  the  year, 
27,  viz. :  14  males  and  13  females. 
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Of  these,  Plymouth  County 

furnished       .        .        .        . 

12 

Worcester 

« 

u 

3 

Norfolk 

(( 

u 

4 

Middlesex 

a 

ii 

1 

Essex 

a 

ti 

1 

Nantucket 

a 

ii 

1 

New  Hampshire 

ii                  .          .          .          . 

3 

Connecticut 

(( 

1 

New  York 

u                       •             .             .            , 

1 

The  average  age  of  these  pupils  on  entering,  was  19^  yean. 
Thirteen  of  the  number  had  some  previous  experience  in  teach- 
ing. Several  who  entered  the  school,  left  shortly  after,  <m< 
account,  principally,  of  ill  health,  and  they  are  not  reckoned  in 
the  above  number.  Fourteen  young  persons,  seven  males  and 
seven  females,  have  just  entered  the  school,  a  new  term  com- 
mencing the  4th  inst. 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  is  46—21  males  and 
25  females. 


Of  thia  number,  Plymouth  County  furnished    . 

16 

Worcester       "            " 

10 

Norfolk           «            «' 

4 

Middlesex       ««            «« 

4 

Essex              "            « 

1 

Bristol             "            «' 

8 

Nantucket      "            " 

4 

Connectigut                 " 

1 

Vermont                       " 

1 

Maine                           " 

2 

Of  these  graduates,  all  but  three  have  been  employed  in  teach* 
ing,  and  all  who  have  taught,  have  done  so  within  this  State; 
All  are  engaged  in  teaching  this  winter,  except  three  males  and 
five  females.  The  wages  of  the  female  teachers  this  winter  will 
be,  on  an  average,  about  $4  per  week,  and  board.  The  wages  of 
the  male  graduates  will  be  a  little  more  than  $40  per  month, 
average  rate,  each  teacher  paying  his  own  board.  All  the  females 
who  graduated  before  the  commencement  of  the  summer  schoobs 
taught  successfully  during  that  season.  The  parents  of  a  few  o1 
the  young  ladies  desired  that  they  should  not  teach  during  tbi« 
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rinter.  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  failed  of  his  expected  sit- 
lation  on  account  of  sickness ;  another  failed  on  examination  by 
i  town  committee  ;  and  the  third  is  employed  in  a  newspaper 
iffice,  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  teach. 
The  great  call,  a  year  since,  for  teachers  adapted  to  take  charge 
)f  the  higher  grade  of  schools,  induced  many  of  the  graduates 

0  retain  a  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  in  order  to  extend 
Lod  increase  their  qualifications.  Thus  the  Principal  has  been 
ible  to  meet  such  applications  for  teachers,  as  could  not  have 
)een  supplied  in  any  other  way.  Of  these  graduates,  24  re- 
Bained  members  of  the  school  the  last  term,  7  of  whom  were 
3bliged  to  leave,  however,  before  the  close  of  the  term,  to  com- 
Bkence  their  own  schools. 

For  a  portion  of  the  year,  a  pleasant  connection  existed  be- 
tween the  Normal  School  and  one  of  the  town  schools,  by  which 
lie  graduating  class  were  able  to  become  teachers  awhile  them- 
chres.  This  connection,  interrupted  in  the  summer,  will,  it  is 
loped,  be  resumed  this  winter,  and  only  waits  a  favorable 
peniDg  of  the  town  school. 

Masic  has  been  taught,  more  or  less  each  term,  by  Mr.  S.  P. 
Iiatcher,  of  Middleborough.  He  gave  regular  instruction  after 
is  engagement  the  first  term,  and  gave  twelve  lessons  the  sec- 
od  terra.  Only  four  or  five  lessons  were  given  the  last  term, 
wing  to  the  failure  of  his  health.  His  instruction  has  been  sat- 
factory  when  it  has  been  regular,  being  spirited,  and  adapted 
)  arouse  attention  and  interest. 

Three  valuable  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  during 
ic  year.  One  course  of  nine  lectures,  on  various  subjects  of 
atnral  History,  was  given  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  exciting  very  deep 
terest     One  course  of  eight  lectures,  on  Drawing,  was  by  Mr. 

1  Krusi,  excellent  in  itself,  but  not  dealing  in  sufficient  detail 
If  the  highest  utility.  A  third  course,  consisting  of  six  lectures, 
1  Chemistry,  was  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Sharp,  of  Roxbury.  As  this 
itter  gentleman  has  thus,  for  the  first  time,  visited  the  Normal 
idiool  as  lecturer^  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  h^s  lectures 
rere  very  appropriate  and  useful. 

"They  were  very  admirably  adapted,"  says  the  Principal,  "to 
pfe  a  ckar  idea  of  the  practical  application  of  this  science." 

About  a  year  since.  Prof.  Guyot  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Gec^phy,  and  proposes  to  give  another  course  this  term,  com» 
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mencing  the  18th  inst  The  Principal  remarks,  that  ^'  the  ache 
has  been  nobly  aided  by  several  of  these  courses  of  lectori 
The  information  gained  from  them,  is  brought  into  use  in  tl 
school,  in  illustrating  and  explaining  the  regular  lessons,  bt 
more  particularly  in  special  topics  for  general  exercises,  when  th 
pupils  are  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  lectures." 

The  first  term  of  the  year,  seven  pupils  received  State  aid,  ai 
provided  by  law,  amounting  to  $102.  The  second  term,  fivi 
received  such  aid,  to  the  amount  of  $87.50.  The  third  tenn 
four  received  similar  assistance,  to  the  amount  of  $70.  The 
whole  amount  thus  furnished,  is  $259.50.  It  is,  perhaps,  propei 
to  add,  that  this  aid  appears  to  be  duly  appreciated,  and  grate' 
fully  acknowledged  by  its  recipients. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  avisable,  hitherto,  to  attempt  the  change 
of  terms  proposed  by  the  Board,  at  its  special  session  in  July. 
The  time  of  adopting  this  change,  having  been  left  optional  with 
the  Visitors  of  the  Westfield  and  Bridgewater  Normal  Schools, 
in  its  application  to  their  respective  schools,  it  has  been  thooghl 
advisable  to  defer  the  change  at  Bridgewater  for  the  present  II 
is  hardly  a  year  since  members  of  this  school  graduated  in  tb( 
middle  of  a  term,  owing  to  a  recent  recurrence,  from  one  year'i 
experience,  of  two  terms  a  year,  back  to  the  original  plan  o 
three  terms.  The  changes  which  this  school  has  undergone 
having  been  somewhat  unfavorable  to  its  progress,  it  is  con»d 
ered  the  safest  course,  to  introduce  the  proposed  order,  of  tw 
terms  a  year,  in  as  natural  and  easy  a  manner  as  possible.  Th 
alteration  will  probably  be  attempted  in  the  spring. 

We  would  not  omit  to  mention  the  gratifying  fact,  that  th 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  school  is  highly  satisfactor 
The  Principal  observes,  "  That  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  1 
be  better.  It  is  true  we  have,  in  a  few  instances,  want  of  talen 
and  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances,  want  of  some  points  < 
moral  character,  which  teachers  ought  to  possess.  But,  general! 
speaking,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  pupils  are  earnest,  and  faithfi 
to  themselv^  ;  and  though  our  numbers  are  small,  we  shall  labi 
to  make  each  one  a  hostJ^ 

For  the  Visitors, 

EDWARD  OTHEMAN. 
Boston,  Dec.  13, 1854. 
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Report  of  the  VtsUars  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School 

Ifr.  David  S.  Rowe,  having  been  Principal  of  this  school  eight 
years,  resigned  in  February  last,  and  the  school  was*  conducted 
during  the  summer  term,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  assistant. 

Mir.  William  H.  Wells,  late  Principal  of.  the  Putnam  School 
in  Newburyport,  has  been  appointed  Principal,  has  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  has  just  commenced  his  second  term. 

The  school  is  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  the  time  is 
not,  we  believe,  far  distant,  when  more  room  will  be  needed.  It 
will  be  necessary,  either  to  enlarge  the  building,  or  to  buy  out 
the  right  of  the  district  to  the  lower  story.  It  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
tnct  with  the  district,  that  the  Board  may  have  the  whole  build- 
ing by  paying  $1,500,  whenever  it  shall  be  their  pleasure  to  do  so. 

The  number  of  pupils  during  each  term  the  last  year,  has  been 
as  Mows : — 

In  winter,  42 ;  summer,  53 ;  autumn,  85.  Averaging  63^  each 
tenn.    61  were  admitted  during  the  year. 

The  male  assistant,  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  has  commenced  his 
thiid  year.  Miss  A.  G.  Parsons,  late  preceptress  in  the  Putnam 
School  at  Newburyport,  is  the  female  assistant 

The  school-room  is  now  heated  by  a  furnace,  which  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $500,  made  by  the  legislature  at 
its  last  session,  for  repairs  and  improvements. 

The  present  Principal  has  marked  out  a  course  of  study  which 
is  to  extend  through  a  year,  in  which  some  studies  are  pursued 
only  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

E.  DAVIS. 
VssmELD,  Dec  12, 1854. 
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State  Normal  School  at  Salem. 

The  Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  re 
fully  report : — 

That  Resolves  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  ii 
county  of  Essex,  having  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  rec 
the  Governor's  approval,  April  16, 1853.  The  State  Boa 
Education,  at  their  meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  June  2, 
decided  to  locate  the  same  in  Salem.  The  city  of  Saien 
nished  the  site  formerly  occupied  for  the  Registry  of  Dee( 
Summer,  corner  of  Broad  Streets,  erected  thereupon  a 
building,  two  stories  high,  sixty-seven  feet  square,  and  furn 
the  same  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Board,  and  received  thi 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the  LegisI 
for  this  purpose.  The  building  contains,  on  the  lower  fl( 
lecture-room  and  six  smaller  rooms,  for  library,  apparatus,  i 
tion,  &c. ;  on  the  second  floor,  a  school-room,  sixty-five  by 
feet,  four  recitation  and  two  smaller  rooms— one  for  the  i 
the  teachers,  and  the  other  where  the  books  of  reference  ai 
posited. 

On  Saturday,  September  3, 1853,  workmen  began  to  rei 
the  old  building.  The  new  building  was  dedicated  for  e( 
tional  purposes,  Thursday,  September  14,  1854,  vnth  appi 
ate  exercises.  Governor  Washburn  presiding;  the  addres 
Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  a  member  of  the  Board. 

The  school  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  September  13,  '. 
with  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  as  Principal,  Miss  Martha  King 
as  assistant.  In  October,  in  consequence  of  the  large  nu 
of  pupils,  the  services  of  an  additional  assistant  were  reqi 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Weston  was  appointed  to  the  situation. 

The  number  of  scholars  now  in  attendance,  is  65— of  v 
Essex  County  furnishes  57 ;  Middlesex,  5 ;  Plymouth,  1 ; 
Hampshire,  2.     Owing  to  the  central  position  of  Salem,  an 
being  the  centre  from  which  several  railroads  diverge,  only 
the  pupils  are  required  to  board  from  home. 

Some  appropriation  will  be  required,  to  furnish  this  s* 
with  cabinets  and  apparatus ;  also  a  library,  which  should 
tain  a  few  volumes  of  reference  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ; 
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also  for  fencing,  grading  and  ornamenting  the  grounds  with  the 
trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

As  this  school  has  been  in  operation  bat  three  months,  a  brief 
report  only  is  required.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  school  appears 
to  be  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  Principal  and  his  assistants 
are  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties. 

For  the  Committee, 

H.  WHEATLAND. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  BOUTWELL, 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


DELIVERED  AT  SALEM,  SEPTEMBER,  1854. 


The  human  race  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  so  that  the 
description  of  them  shall  be  this :  One  has  no  ideal  of  a  future, 
different  from  the  present ;  or  if  it  is  not  always  satisfied  with 
this  view,  it  has  yet  had  no  clear  conception  of  a  higher  exist- 
ence. 

The  other  class  is  conscious  of  the  power  of  progress,  is  mak- 
ing continual  advances,  and  has  an  ideal  of  a  future,  such  as,  in 
its  judgment,  the  present  ought  to  be.^^  Both  of  these  classes 
have  institutions ;  for  institutions  are  not  the  product  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  they  exist  wherever  our  social  nature  is  developed* 
Man  is  also  a  dependent  being,  and  he  therefore  seeks  the  com- 
pany, counsel  and  support  of  his  fellows.  From  the  right  of 
numbers  to  act,  comes  the  necessity  of  agreement,  or  at  least  so 
much  concurrence  in  what  is  to  be  done  as  to  secure  the  object 
sought.  The  will  of  numbers  can  only  be  expressed  through 
agencies,  and  these,  however  simple,  are  indeed  institutions — 
the  evidence  of  civilization,  rather  than  its  product  They  are 
always  the  sign,  symbol  or  language  by  which  the  Uving  man 
expresses  the  purpose  of  his  life.  Therefore,  institutions  differ, 
as  the  purposes  of  men  vary. 

The  savage  and  the  man  of  culture  do  not  seek  the  same  end, 
hence  they  will  not  employ  the  same  means. 

The  institutions  of  the  savage  are  those  of  the  family,  clan  or 
tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  There  the  child  is  instructed  in  the 
art  of  dress,  in  manners  and  language,  in  the  rude  customs  of 
agricaltiite,  the  chase  and  war.  This  with  him  is  life,  and  the 
hiftcny  of  one  generation  is  often  the  history  of  many  genera- 
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tions.     Their  ideal  corresponds  with  their  actual  life ;  and  as  a 
necessary  result,  there  is  little  or  no  progress. 

But  the  other  class  establishes  institutions  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  new  relations,  and  exact  the  performance  of  new 
duties.  As  man  is  a  social  being,  he  necessarily  creates  institn* 
tions  of  government  and  education  corresponding  to  the  sphere 
in  which  he  is  to  act  If  a  nation  desires  to  educate  only  a  part  i 
of  its  people,  its  institutions  are  naturally  exclusive :  but  whe^ 
ever  the  idea  of  universal  education  has  been  received,  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  look  to  that  end. 

When  Massachusetts  was  settled  there  were  no  truly  popuhi 
institutions  in  the  world,  for  there  was  really  no  belief  in  popular 
rights.  And  why  should  those  be  encouraged  to  think  who  ha?e 
no  right  to  act?  But  the  principle,  that  every  man  is  to  take  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  or  State  to  which  he  be- 
longs, seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  that  ereiy 
man  should  be  educated  to  think  for  himself.  Free  schools  and 
general  education  are  the  natural  results  of  the  principles  of  ha^ 
man  equality,  which  distinguish  the  people  and  politii^  systemi 
of  America. 

The  purposes  of  a  people  are  changeable  and  changing,  hot 
institutions  are  inflexible ;  therefore,  these  latter  often  outlast  the 
ideas  in  which  they  originated,  or  the  ideas  may  be  acting  ia 
other  bodies  or  forms.  Institutions  are  the  visible  forms  of  ideaii 
but  they  are  only  useful  so  far  and  so  long  as  those  ideas  are . 
living  in  the  minds  of  men.  If  an  institution  is  suffered  to  le* 
main  after  the  idea  has  passed  away,  it  embarrasses  rather  tium 
aids  an  advancing  people.  Such  are  monastic  establishments  in 
Protestant  countries ;  such  is  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  insti- 
tution of  religion  and  government,  to  all  classes  of  dissenten; 
such  are  many  seminaries  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  some  in 
America. 

Massachusetts  has  had  one  living  idea  from  the  first, — that 
general  intelligence  is  necessary  to  popular  virtue  and  libeitf* 
This  idea  she  has  expressed  in  various  ways;  theenditpromiiea 
she  has  sought  by  various  means.  In  obedience  to  this  idea  sha 
has  established  Colleges,  Common  Schools,  Grammar  Schooh| 
Academies,  and  at  last  the  Normal  SchooL 

The  institution  only  of^the  Normal  School  is  new,  the  idea  li 
old.    The  Normal  system  is  but  a  better  expression  of  an  idea 
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^aled,  bat  nevertheless  to  be  found  in  the  College, 
lool,  and  Academy  of  our  fathers.  Nor  have  we 
istitution  so  readily  from  a  knowledge  of  its  re- 
countries  as  from  its  manifest  fitness  to  meet  a 
;  is  not  then  our  fortune  to  inaugurate  a  new  idea, 
lothe  an  old  one  again,  so  that  it  may  more  effi- 
3e  popular  liberty,  intelligence  and  virtue.  And 
y  to-day. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

ties  of  this  occasion  would  have  been  better  ob- 
is Excellency,  Governor  Washburn,  found  it  con- 
ver  the  address,  which,  at  a  late  moment,  has  been 
3.     But  we  are  all  in  some  degree  aware  of  the 
ent  of  his  public  duties,  and  can,  therefore,  appre- 
(sity  which  demands  relief  from  some  of  them. 
tts  has  founded  four  Normal  Schools,  and  at  the 
present  century  she  may  not  have  established  as 
r  she  now  satisfies  the  just  demands  of  every  sec- 
Titory,  and  presents  the  benefits  of  this  system  of 
all  her  inhabitants.     The  building  we  here   set 
school  we  now  inaugurate  to  the  service  of  learn- 
egarded  as  the  completion  of  the  original  plan  of 
any  future  extension  will  depend  upon  the  success 
system  as  it  shall  appear  in  other  years  to  other 
men.     But  we  have  great  faith  that  the  Normal 
If  and  in  its  connections,  will  realize  the  cherished 
hole  history ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  extended  until 
supplied  with  a  Normal  teacher. 
is  an  occasion  of  general  interest;  but  to  the  city 
the  county  of  Essex,  it  is  specially  important, 
itions  have  been  long  established  in  other  parts  of 
some  compensation  is  now  to  be  made  to  you,  in 
and  improvements  of  the  last  fifteen  years.     In- 
sheds  light  upon  the  path  of  the  laborer,  and 
rect  benefits  of  this  system  have   not  been  here 
resulting  advantages  firom  the  experience  of  simi- 
in  other  places  will  now  enure  to  you. 
Salem,  with  wise  forecast,  anticipated  these  advan 
erously  contributed  a  sum,  larger  even  than  that 
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appropriated  by  the  State  itself.  This  bounty  determined  tli 
location  of  the  school,  but  determined  it  fortunately  for  all  coi 
cerned. 

Next  to  Boston,  Salem  is  the  most  central  point  of  the  Stato 
and,  in  this  respect,  no  other  town  in  the  vicinity,  however  wel 
situated,  is  a  competitor.  Pupils  may  reside  at  their  homes  in  New 
buryport,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Gloucester,  and  LoweD 
or  at  any  intermediate  place,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  daily  in 
struction  within  these  walls.  This  is  a  great  privilege  for  pai 
ents  and  pupils,  and  it  could  not  have  been  so  well  secured  a 
any  other  point  Here,  also,  pupils  and  teachers  may  avail  them 
selves  of  the  libraries,  literary  institutions,  and  cabinets  of  thit 
ancient  and  prosperous  town.    These  are  no  common  advantages 

We  are  wiser  and  better  for  the  presence  of  great  numben  a 
books,  though  we  may  never  know  what  they  contain.  We  sei 
how  much  perseverance  and  labor  have  accomplished,  and  an 
sensible  that  what  has  been  may  be  equalled,  if  not  excelled.  Ii 
great  libraries,  we  realize  how  the  works  of  the  ambitious  an 
neglected,  and  their  names  forgotten,  while  we  cannot  fail  to  h 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  truth,  that  the  only  labor  whid 
brings  a  certain  reward  is  that  performed  under  a  sense  of  daty. 

Salem  is  itself  the  intelligent  and  refined  centre  of  an  intelli 
gent  and  prosperous  population,  and  we  may  venture  so  far,  ii 
just  eulogy,  as  to  attribute  to  it  the  united  advantages  of  d^ 
and  country,  without  a  large  share  of  the  privations  of  the  one 
or  the  vices  of  the  other.  Of  the  four  Normal  Schools,  this  i 
unquestionably  the  most  fortunate  in  its  position  and  surround 
ings.  We  therefore  ask  for  thef  concurrence  of  the  public  in  tb 
judgment  which  has  established  it  in  this  city.  If  it  shall  b 
the  fortune  of  the  Government  to  assemble  a  body  of  instrad 
ors  qualified  for  their  stations,  there  will  then  remain  no  reasoi 
why  these  accommodations  and  advantages  cannot  be  fully  ei 
joyed. 

The  Normal  School  differs  from  all  other  seminaries  of  lean 
ing,  and  only  because  it  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  Common  SchoOi 
can  it  be  deemed  their  inferior  in  importance.  The  Acaden 
and  College  take  young  men  from  the  district  and  high  Bchoo 
and  furnish  them  with  additional  aids  for  the  business  of  liC 
but  the  Normal  School  is  truly  the  helper  of  the  Commi 
Schools.    It  receives  its  pupils  from  them,  fits  these  pupils  i 
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Eeachen,  and  sends  them  back  to  superintend  where  a  few 
months  before  they  were  scholars.  The  Normal  Schools  are  sus- 
tained by  the  Common  Schools,  and  these  latter,  in  return,  draw 
ihdr  best  nutriment  from  the  former.  This  institution  stands 
with  the  Common  School ;  it  is  as  truly  popular,  as  really  demo- 
cntie  in  a  just  sense,  and  its  claim, for  support  rests  upon  the 
stme  foundation. 

lo  Massachusetts  we  have  abandoned  the  idea,  never,  I  think, . 
general,  that  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  unnecessary. 

The  Normal  School  is,  with  us,  a  necessity ;  for  it  furnishes 
that  tuition  which  neither  the  Common  School,  Academy,  nor 
College  can.  These  institutions  were  once  better  adapted  to 
this  service  than  now.  There  has  been  a  continual  increase  of 
icademic  studies,  until  it  has  become  necessary  to  establish  in- 
ititutions  for  special  purposes;  and  of  these,  the  Normal  School 
is  one.  Its  object  is  definite.  The  true  Normal  School  instructs 
only  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and,  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed we  have  failed,  sadly  failed,  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the 
system.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  Common  School,  Academy, 
cr  CSollege,  though  many  pupils,  and  in  some  degree  the  public, 
haye  been  inclined  thus  to  treat  it  There  should  be  no  instruc- 
tioa  in  the  departments  of  learning,  high  or  low,  except  what  is 
incidental  to  the  main  business  of  the  institution ;  yet  some  have 
gone  so  fieur  in  the  wrong  course  as  to  suggest,  that  not  only  the 
eommon  branches  should  be  studied,  but  that  tuition  should  be 
gifen  in  the  languages  and  the  higher  mathematics.  A  little 
Rflection  will  satisfy  us  how  great  a  departure  this  would  be 
feom  the  just  idea  of  the  Normal  School.  Yet  circumstances, 
nther  than  public  sentiment,  have  compelled  the  government  to 
dejMirt  in  practice,  though  never  in  theory,  from  the  true  system. 
It  so  happens,  that  much  time  is  occupied  in  instruction  in 
ttose  branches  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the 
[Wpil  before  he  enters  the  Normal  School, — that  is,  before  he 
kgins  to  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  what  he  has  not  himself 
Isimed. 

Such  is  the  state  of  our  schools  that  we  are  obliged  to  accept 
as  pupils  those  who  are  not  qualified,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
for  the  post  of  teachers.  By  sending  better  teachers  into  the 
pridic  schools,  you  will  effectually  aid  in  the  removal  of  this  diffi- 
mky.    The  Normal  School  is  then  no  substitute  for  the  High 
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School,  Academy  or  College.  Nor  do  we  ask  for  ,any  sympal 
oraid  which  properly  belongs  to  those  institutions.  He  is 
friend  of  education,  in  its  proper  signification,  who  patroni 
some  one  institution,  and  neglects  all  others.  We  have  no  semii 
ries  of  learning  which  can  be  considered  useless,  and  he  only  i 
true  friend  who  aids  and  encourages  any  and  all  as  he  has  oppoi 
nity.  What  is  popularly  known  as  learning,  is  to  be  acquired 
the  Common  School,  High  School,  Academy  and  College 
heretofore.  The  Normal  School  does  not  profess  to  give  instruct 
in  reading  and  arithmetic,  but  to  teach  the  art  of  teaching  readi 
and  arithmetic.  So  of  all  the  elementary  branches.  But  as 
art  of  teaching  a  subject  cannot  be  acquired  without  at  the  sa 
time  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself,  the  pt 
will  always  leave  the  Normal  School  better  grounded  than  e 
before  in  the  elements  and  principles  of  learning.  It  is  not,  he 
ever,  to  be  expected  that  complete  success  will  be  realized  h 
more  than  elsewhere ;  yet  it  is  well  to  elevate  the  standard 
admission  from  time  to  time,  so  that  a  larger  part  of  the  ei 
cises  may  be  devoted  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  instituti 
The  struggle  should  be  perpetual,  and  in  the  right  directi* 
First,  elevate  your  Common  Schools,  so  that  the  education  tb 
may  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  course  of  training  here.  If  i 
Normal  School  and  the  Public  Schools  shall  each  s^nd  all  do  th 
duty,  candidates  for  admission  will  be  so  well  qualified  in  1 
branches  required,  that  the  art  of  teaching  will  be  the  only  i 
taught  here.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  time  of  attendance  \i 
be  diminished,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  may 
annually  qualified  for  the  station  of  teachers. 

Next,  let  the  committees  and  others  interested  in  educati 
make  special  efforts  to  fill  the  chairs  of  your  hall  with  you; 
women  of  promise  who  are  likely  to  devote  themselves  to  t 
profession.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  human  wisdom 
guard  against  one  fate  that  happens  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the : 
male  graduates  of  our  Normal  Schools.  But  this  remark  is  i 
made  publicly,  lest  some  anxious  ones  avail  themselves  of  yo 
bounty  as  a  means  to  an  end  not  contemplated  by  the  State. 

The  house  you  have  erected  is  not  so  much  dedicated  to  t 
school  as  to  the  public;  the  institution  here  set  up  is  not 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  who  may  become  ] 
pils  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  which  they  represent    1 
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appeal  is  therefore  to  the  public  to  furnish  such  pupils,  in  num- 
ber and  character,  that  this  institution  may  soon  and  successfully 
enter  upon  the  work  for  which  it  is  properly  designed. 

But  the  character  and  value  of  this  school  depend  on  the 
quality  of  its  teachers  more  than  on  all  things  else.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  branches  taught, 
but  in  the  art  of  teaching  them. 

The  teacher  ought  to  have  attained  much  that  the  pupil  is  yet 
to  learn  ;  if  he  has  not,  he  cannot  utter  words  of  encouragement, 
nor  estimate  the  chances  of  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
what  is  contained  in  the  text  book ;  the  pupil  should  know  that 
at  least ;  the  teacher  should  know  a  great  deal  more.  A  person 
is  not  qualified  for  the  office  of  teacher  when  he  has  mastered  a 
book,  and  has,  in  fact,  no  right  to  instruct  others  until  he  has 
mastered  the  subject 

Text  books  help  us  a  little  on  the  road  of  learning ;  but  by  and 
by,  whatever  our  pursuit  or  profession,  we  leave  them  behind,  or 
else  content  ourselves  with  a  subordinate  position.  Practical 
men  have  made  book-farmers  the  subject  of  ridicule  ;  and  there 
is  some  propriety  in  this;  for  he  is  not  a  master  in  his  profession 
who  has  not  got,  as  a  general  thing,  out  of  and  beyond  the  books 
which  treat  of  it 

Books  are  necessary  in  the  school  room,  but  the  good  teacher 
has  little  use  for  them  in  his  own  hands,  or  as  aids  in  his  own 
proper  work.  He  should  be  instructed  in  his  subject,  aside  from 
and  above  the  arbitrary  rules  of  authors ;  and  he  will  be,  if  he  is 
himself  inspired  with  a  love  of  learning.  Inspired  with  a  love  of 
kmdng!  Whoever  is,  is  sure  of  success ;  and  whoever  is  not, 
has  the  best  possible  security  for  the  failure  of  his  plans.  There 
cannot  be  a  good  school  where  the  love  of  learning  in  teacher 
and  pupil  is  wanting ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  bad  one  where  this 
spirit  has  control  As  the  master,  so  is  the  disciple ;  as  the  teach- 
er, so  is  the  pupil ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  scholars.  There  must  also  be  habits  of  industry  and 
system  in  study.  We  have  multitudes  of  scholars  who  study 
occasionally,  and  study  hard ;  but  we  need  a  race  of  students 
who  will  devote  themselves  habitually,  and  with  love,  to  litera- 
tore  and  science. 

On  the  teachers,  then,  is  the  chief  responsibility,  whether  the 
young  women  who  go  out  from  this  institution  are  well  quail- 
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fied  for  their  profession  or  not  The  study  of  technicalities  ii 
drudgery  of  the  worst  sort  to  the  mere  pupil,  but  the  scholar 
looks  upon  it  as  a  preparation  for  a  wide  and  noble  exercise  d 
his  intellectual  powers — as  a  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of 
learning.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  lighten  the  labon 
of  to-day  by  bright  visions  of  to-morrow. 

There  is  a  school  in  medicine,  whose  chief  claim  is,  that  it  io* 
vites  and  prepares  Nature  to  act  in  the  removal  of  disease. 

We  pass  no  judgment  upon  this  claim;  but  he  is,  no  doubt, the 
best  teacher  who  does  little  for  his  pupils,  while  he  incites  and 
encourages  them  to  do  much  for  themselves.  Extensive  knowl- 
edge will  enable  the  teacher  to  do  this. 

He  is  a  poor  instructor  of  mathematics  who  sees  only  the  diy 
details  of  rules,  tables  and  problems,  and  never  ascends  to  the 
contemplation  of  those  supreme  wonders  of  the  universe  wUeh 
mathematical  astronomy  has  laid  open.  The  grammar  of  a  Ian* 
guage  is  defined  to  be  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  that  lan- 
guage with  propriety.  The  study  of  its  elements  is  dry  and 
uninteresting,  and  while  the  teacher  dwells  with  care  upon  the 
merits  of  the  text,  he  should  also  lift  the  veil  firom  that  whick  ia 
hidden,  and  lead  his  pupils  to  appreciate  those  riches  of  learning 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  language  may  confer  upon  the  sta* 
dent 

It  is  useful  to  know  the  division  of  the  globe  into  continenti 
and  oceans,  islands  and  lakes,  mountains  and  rivers-^ and  tUi 
knowledge  the  text  books  contain ;  but  it  is  a  higher  learning  to 
understand  the  effect  of  this  division  upon  climate,  soil,  and 
natural  productions — upon  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the 
human  race.  Books  are  so  improved,  that  they  may  very  weD 
•take  the  place  of  poor,  or  even  ordinary,  teachers. 

Explanations  and  illustrations  are  numerous  and  appropriate, 
and  very  little  remains  for  the  mere  text  book  teadier  to  da 
But  when  the  duties  of  teacher,  and  the  exercises  of  the  school 
room,  are  properly  performed,  the  entire  range  of  science,  bvi- 
ness,  literature  and  art,  is  presented  to  the  student  May  it  be 
your  fortune  to  see  education  thus  elevated  here,  and  then  will 
the  same  spirit  be  infused  into  the  public  schools  of  the  vidnitj. 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  education  is  a  noble  tribute  to 
freedom  of  thought    The  power  of  educating  a  people,  ^jriueli 
is,  in  fine,  the  chief  power  in  a  State,  has  been  ofteoi  U  not 
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rverted  to  the  support  of  favored  opinions  in  religion  and 
nent.  The  boasted  system  of  Prussia  is  only  a  prop  and 
the  existing  order  of  things.  In  France,  Napoleon  makes 
ss,  which  has  become  in  civilized  countries  an  educator 
people,  the  mere  instrument  of  his  will.  Tyrants  do  not 
3  to  pervert  schools  and  the  press,  learning  and  literature, 
(upport  of  tyranny.  But  with  us,  the  press  and  the  school 
\ ;  and  this  freedom,  denied  through  fear  in  other  coun- 
the  best  evidence  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  It 
a  hundred  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  in  Massa- 
i  to  exercise  legal  censorship  over  the  press ;  but  we  occa- 
hear  of  movements  to  make  the  public  schools  of  America 
lent  to  sect  or  party.  The  success  of  these  movements 
be  as  great  a  calamity  as  can  ever  befall  a  free  people* 
ice  would  take  the  place  of  learning,  and  slavery  would 
he  domain  of  liberty. 

efence,  excuse,  or  palliation  can  be  offered  for  such  move- 
and  their  triumph  will  surely  produce  all  the  evils  which 
ssible  for  an  enlightened  people  to  endure.  Our  system 
notion  is  what  it  professes  to  be, — a  public  system.  As 
parties,  we  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  it.  A  man  is 
^d  because  he  is  of  a  particular  faith  in  religion,  or  party 
ics ;  he  is  not  taxed  because  he  is  the  father  of  a  family, 
sed  because  he  is  not ;  but  he  contributes  to  the  cause  of 
on  because  he  is  a  citizen,  and  has  an  interest  in  that 
intelligence  which  decides  questions  of  faith  and  practice 
arise.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all,  that  all  shall  be  edu- 
or  the  various  pursuits  and  duties  of  the  time.  The 
on  of  children  is  no  doubt  first  an  individual  duty.  It  is 
Y  of  the  parent,  the  duty  of  the  friend ;  but,  above  all, 
!  duty  of  the  public.  This  duty  arises  from  the  relations 
in  every  civilized  state,  but  in  a  popular  government  it 
!8  a  necessity.  The  people  are  the  source  of  power — the 
;n ;  and  is  it  more  important  in  a  monarchy  than  in  a 
3  that  the  ruler  be  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  in  all  respects 
d  for  his  duties? 

institution  here  set  up  is  an  essential  part  of  our  system 
lie  instruction,  and,  as  such,  it  claims  the  public  favor, 
;hy,  and  support 
I  is  a  period  of  excitement  in  all  the  affairs  and  relations 
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of  men,  and  America  is  fast  becoming  the  central  point  of  these  • 
activities.  They  are,  no  doubt,  associated  with  many  blessings,  j 
but  they  may  also  be  attended  by  great  evils.  We  claim  for  our 
country  preeminence  in  education ;  this  may  be  just,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  Americans,  more  than  any  other  people,  need  to 
be  better  educated  than  they  are.  Where  else  is  the  field  of 
statesmanship  so  large,  or  the  necessity  for  able  statesmen  so 
great?  i 

With  the  single  exception  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  nation 
whose  relations  are  such  as  to  require  a  union  in  rulers  of  the 
rarest  practical  abilities,  with  accurate,  sound  and  varied  learn* 
ing,  and  there  is  no  nation  whose  people  are  so  critical  in  the 
tests  they  apply  to  their  public  agents.  We  need  men  thoroughly 
educated  in  all  the  departments  of  learning;  to  which  ought 
to  be  added,  travel  in  foreign  countries  and  an  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  every  pdrt  of  our  own.  Such  men  we  have  had—- ' 
such  men  we  have  now ;  but  they  will  be  more  and  more  im- 
portant as  we  advance  in  numbers,  territory,  and  power.  Al  i 
corresponding  culture  is  necessary  in  theology,  in  law,  and  in  al 
the  pursuits  of  industry. 

No  other  nation  has  so  great  a  destiny.  That  destiny  is  man*! 
ifest,  and  may  be  read  in  the  eart  and  purpose  of  the  peopkL 
They  seek  new  territories,  an  increase  of  population,  the  prosiwr* 
ity  of  commerce,  of  all  the  arts  of  industry,  and  preemineooa 
in  virtue,  learning  and  intellectual  power.  And  all  this  they  cttf 
attain ;  for  the  destiny  of  a  people,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  I 
reason,  is  determined  by  themselves.  If,  however,  by  conquei^ 
annexation  and  absorption,  we  acquire  new  territories,  and  strangt 
races  and  nations  of  men,  and  yet  neglect  education,  every  stepi 
will  but  increase  our  burdens  and  perils,  and  hasten  our  decay. 
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TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
Gentlemen  : — 

The  Annaal  Report  of  the  current  year  is  the  eighteenth  of  the 
series,  and  the  sixth  submitted  by  the  present  secretary.  The 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  retirement  of  my  predecessor 
is  sufficiently  long  to  justify  a  review,  and  is  diversified  by  a 
sufficient  variety  of  results  to  furnish  the  means  of  instructive 
<x>mparison.  When  a  State  modifies,  from  time  to  time,  its  sys- 
tem of  education,  to  adapt  it  to  existing  circumstances,  and  to 
bring  it  into  closer  connection  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  inquire,  at  frequent  intervals,  into 
the  effect  of  such  modifications,  to  observe  the  tendencies  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  and  to  form  a  conception  of  the  results  to 
i^bicb  it  will  ultimately  lead. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  such  a  sur- 
vey, the  most  obvious  is  that,  during  this  period,  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  our  means  of  education.  A  vast  work  of  prep- 
aration had  already  been  performed ;  the  defects  of  the  old  me- 
chanical method  of  conducting  the  schools  had  been  clearly 
pointed  out;  the  improvements  demanded  by  the  progress  of 
society  had  been  indicated;  and  incipient  measures  had  been 
taken,  with  much  forethought  and  care,  to  effect  the  necessary 
changes.  But  it  required  time  for  these  views  to  gain  currency 
among  the  people ;  for  the  legislation  of  the  State  to  be  modified 
and  conformed  to  them ;  and  for  all  the  parts  of  an  organized 
plan  of  operations  to  come  to  maturity. 

The  period,  therefore,  of  the  last  six  years  cannot  be  contem- 
plated by  itself,  for  it  derives  its  importance  from  what  immedi- 
ately preceded  it.  We  are,  indeed,  living  in  a  new  era  of  the 
history  of  education  in  the  State ;  but  that  era  was  introduced 
when  a  board  was  created  by  law,  to  take  in  charge  the  interests  of 
the  common  schools.   It  is  true  that  nearly  every  thing  valuable  in 
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our  system  of  education  existed,  in  principle,  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  an  historical  development  has  been  constantly  going  on 
ever  since,  in  that  sure  and  quiet  way  which  the  laws  of  Nature 
prescribe.  But,  at  the  time  above  referred  to  as  forming  aa 
epoch,  the  elements  of  progress  had  long  been  accumnlatiog 
in  society,  and  only  waited  for  a  proper  orgaa,  which  shoald 
combine  them,  and  give  them  direction  to  spring  forth  with  fresh 
energy.  So  soon  as  the  public  mind  came  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  all  those  measures  were  originated 
which  were  necessary  to  give  to  the  public  schools  the  full  bene- 
fit of  modern  improvements.  During  the  first  twelve  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  Board,  the  foundations  of  what  is  new  in 
our  system  of  popular  education  were  all  laid.  During  the  pe- 
riod which  has  followed,  though  not  many  new  measures  have 
been  introduced,  those  that  were  already  introduced  have  been 
carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  has  been  a  period  of 
growth,  rather  than  of  invention ;  of  the  application  of  prind* 
pies,  rather  than  of  discovery.  The  theory  of  education  bad 
already  been  amply  discussed.  What  was  now  most  needed, 
jseemed  to  be  practical  improvement,  carried  into  all  the  towos 
and  districts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Among  tbe  people,  this 
interval  has  been  one  of  dispassionate  reflection.  There  has 
(been  a  careful  sifting  of  the  theoretical  views  and  arguments 
'.advanced  in  previous  discussions,  a  close  inspection  of  the  open* 
iration  of  diflerent  principles  and  methods,  till  at  length  the  pablie 
rmind  has  settled  down  upon  certain  doctrines  or  maxims,  which 
;are  now  acted  upon  with  singular  unanimity. 

;Until  towards  the  beginning  of  the  period  above  specified, 
rihere  were  serious  diflerences  of  opinion,  and  corresponding  di- 
xversities  of  action,  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
^schools.     Though  the  views  which  are  now  generally  entertained 
•on  this  point  did,  on  the  whole,  prevail  at  that  time,  there  weie 
I  many  excellent  men  of  diflerent  religious  persuasions  in  all  parts 
<of  ,the  Commonwealth,  who,  believing  in  the  absolute  necessity 
«of  having  the  foundation  of  all  education  laid  in  religion,  and 
not  seeing  how  this  could  be  done  in  common,  where  there  Treie 
so  many  diflerent  religious  sects,  were  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  our  system  of  public  schools  must  be  abandoned,  or,  at  least, 
be  allowed  but  a  bare  existence,  and  that  schools,  having  a  dis- 
tinctive religious  character,  should  be  established  independently 
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I  the  government.  Of  these,  a  part  advocated  a  strictly  eccle- 
iastical  system  of  parochial  schools,  and  a  part  a  freer  class  of 
ichools,  supported  and  controlled  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
)iir  colleges,  academies,  and  private  schools. 

Over  against  these  stood  an  opposite  class,  who  took  an  en* 
tiiely  different  view  of  education.  According  to  them,  the  schools 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  They  came  necessarily  under 
the  care  of  the  State,  because  a  free  government  could  not  exist 
without  them ;  but  the  government  could  not  give  them  a  reli- 
gious character,  because,  according  to  their  theory,  it  was  itself 
eitablished  only  for  civil  purposes,  and,  having  no  religious  char- 
acter of  its  own,  could  authorize  no  form  of  religion  for  the 
lehools.  The  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory  went  so  far, 
that,  in  the  regulations  established  by  some  school  committees, 
eren  prayer  was  prohibited  in  the  schools.  Time,  by  giving  op- 
portunity for  sober  reflection  and  more  careful  observation,  has 
done  much  towards  correcting  both  these  extreme  views.  .  The 
one  class  have  become  satisfied  that  nothing  but  public  schools, 
vigorously  supported,  will  prevent  an  alarming  growth  of  the 
uneducated  classes;  that  the  children  of  emigrants,  now  swarm- 
ing in  our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  will,  unless  brought 
into  our  public  schools,  soon  form  a  dangerous  part  of  our  popu- 
htion;  and  that,  while  we  are  separating  our  children  from  each 
other  in  their  education,  in  order  to  train  them  according  to  our 
Kveral  creeds,  the  very  foundations  of  society  will  be  rendered 
insecure,  by  the  fearful  amount  of  brute  force  that  will  be  accu- 
mulating around  us,  breathing  the  spirit  of  riot  and  misrule. 

The  other  class  have  come  to  see  that  a  government  cannot 
long  perpetuate  itself  by  means  of  mere  secular  education  ;  that 
tte  increase  of  intellectual  power,  without  moral  principles  to 
give  it  a  right  direction,  may  be  used  to  forge  weapons  for  the 
more  speedy  overthrow  of  our  institutions;  that  what  is  most 
leeded  in  our  country,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  race  of  men  of 
thorough-going  and  unbending  integrity,  such  as  can  be  found 
ody  where  the  law  of  God  has  been  instilled  into  the  mind  as 
the  rule  of  right;  and  that  a  reverence  for  divine  things  and  for 
the  Supreme  Being,  breathed  by  the  conscientious  teacher  into 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  especially  of  those  who  receive  no  such 
lenons  at  home,  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  social 
arder  among  men. 
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Considerations  of  this  nature  have  done  much  to  nnite  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community  on  the  common  ground  of  a  Chris* 
tian  but  unsectarian  education  for  all  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    It  has  been  found,  upon  experiment,  that  religion 
can  be  introduced  into  the  schools  without  polemical  theology; 
that  the  Christian  temper  and  spirit  can  be  exhibited  and  incnl* 
cated  without  stirring  the  bitter  waters  of  strife ;  and  that  in* 
struction  in  religion  and  religious  doctrines  can  be  added  to  any 
extent,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  through  some  one  or  more  of  the 
numerous  provisions  which  are  made  for  all  who  desire  that  in*   ' 
struction.     Whatever  metaphysical  difficulties  may  encompass 
the  subject  in  the  minds  of  any,  men  are  pretty  well  united  on 
the  practical  question  of  maintaining  our  system  of  free  schools 
as  it  is,  neither  surrendering  its  principle  nor  relaxing  its  vigor, 
and  encouraging  the  conscientious  teacher  in  the  use  of  all 
proper  means  necessary  to  fulfil  the  provision  of  the  lav/  which 
requires  'Hhe  principles  of  piety"  to  be  taught  in  the  sebodi. 
Those  who  would  deprive  the  teacher  of  so  powerful  a  means 
of  moral  discipline  as  the  Bible,  find  little  sympathy  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Though  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  never  indifferent  to 
the  subject  of  education,  a  new  add  unexampled  impulse  was 
given  to  the  public  mind,  on  this  subject,  by  the  labors  of  the 
first  secretary.  Still  there  were,  notwithstanding  all  his  exertiooB, 
large  sections  of  the  State,  including  more  than  one  half  of  its 
entire  territory,  which  remained  substantially  as  they  had  been 
for  a  long  time  before.  They  barely  paid  a  decent  attention,  as 
was  then  supposed,  to  the  subject  of  education.  Their  school 
terms  were  most  frequently  short ;  the  teachers  were  generally 
changed  every  term ;  the  school-houses  were  ill  constructed,  and 
often  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  and  the  quality  of  the  instroo- 
tion  given  in  them  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  persons 
who  generally  followed  other  occupations,  but,  in  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  could  be  hired  for  the  pittance  usually  paid  for  sach 
service. 

In  towns  of  this  character,  there  were  here  and  there  individ* 
als  who  were  informed  of  what  was  done  in  other  places  for 
education,  who  read  what  was  published  on  the  subject  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  by  others,  and  were  persuaded  that  the 
influence  of  such  views  would  be  most  salutary  in  those  favoied 
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;K>t8  where  they  coald  meet  with  a  general  response  from  the 
eople;  and,  perhaps,  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  they 
hemselves  should  share  in  these  benefits.  But  such  individuals 
irere  so  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  that,  when 
they  made  an  earnest  effort  to  improve  the  public,  schools,  they 
vere  commonly  met  with  a  repulse,  which  effectually  warned 
them  against  repeating  the  attempt.  Thus,  the  most  enlightened 
tod  ardent  friends  of  education  were  often  alienated  in  their  feel- 
ingB  from  the  pe9ple  among  whom  they  lived,  and,  despairing  of 
the  present,  waited  for  a  better  day  to  dawn.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  abandoned  the  public  schools,  which  were  nearest  their 
learts,  and  gave  their  influence  and  support  to  private  schools, 
»  which,  in  principle,  they  were  strongly  opposed. 

At  a  later  period,  some  other  individuals,  whose  attention  had 
leen  drawn  to  the  subject,  full  of  ardor  and  hope,  would  endeav- 
ir,  in  their  turn,  to  effect  a  reform,  only  to  experience,  after  all 
heir  anxiety  and  toil,  a  similar  defeat.  No  one  knows,  if  he 
las  not  witnessed  such  scenes,  how  many  fruitless  endeavorsi 
rhat  strifes  and  jealousies,  have,  in  many  of  our  towns,  preceded 
ilraost  every  decisive  step  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the 
chools.  After  repeated  individual  attempts  and  failures,  con- 
«rted  action  among  the  friends  of  education  is,  perhaps,  agreed 
>d;  and,  in  due  time,  a  measure  is  proposed  in  town  meeting, 
ind  is  upon  the  point  of  being  adopted,  when  up  starts  a  party 
eader,  and  gives  the  signal,  with  a  word  or  two  about  the  "rights 
rf  the  people"  and  "economy,"  and  a  vote  is  immediately  taken, 
wth  a  general  shout  of  "  No ! "  which  ends  the  matter  for  that 
^r.  It  is  not  until  ignorance  and  sophistry  are  argued  com- 
rfetely  down,  so  that  no  demagogue,  with  his  incantations,  can 
ntrshal  them  again  with  horrid  front,  that  old  abuses  can  be  re- 
liessed,  and  that  a  new  and  energetic  course  of  action  can  be 
otiodaced,  securing  to  all,  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well 
18  of  the  richy  the  blessings  of  a  good  education. 

Bat  when  the  battle  has  been  fairly  fought  out,  and  the  victory 
yoD,  the  change  is  irrevocable.  Spectres  will  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  the  day  has  once  dawned.  All  thtt  has  here  been 
aid  is  matter  of  veritable  history.  The  early  friends  of  the 
ilansachusetts  movement  io  education  have  not  yet  forgotten  it. 
)f  these  struggles,  enough  remains  in  some  few  parts  of  the 
State  to  render  intelligible  descriptions  given  of  a  previous  con- 
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dition  of  things,  somewhat  as  certain  living  animals,  in  some    , 
parts  of  the  world,  serve  to  illustrate  the  fossil  remains  of  fonner    \ 
geological  periods.    Bat,  in  general,  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  Commonwealth  in  this  respect,  which  is  attributable  to 
a  variety  of  causes.     The  seed  sown  at  a  previous  period  is  pnn 
ducing  its  harvest  now.     The  ideas  which  then  belonged  to  tiie 
few,  are  now  the  property  of  the  many.     The  smaller  number, 
with  the  right  on  their  side,  have  proved  stronger,  in  tbeend,tbu 
the  greater  number  without  it     But,  after  making  due  allow* 
ance  for  all  these  and  similar  considerations,  the  principal  cau8e,if 
not  of  the  change  itself,  at  least  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  hti 
been  effected,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  policy  of  the  Board,  in  cow 
rying  their  own  views,  and  those  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  veiy 
doors  of  the  people,  by  the  living  voice  of  men  appointed  q)e- 
cially  for  the  purpose.     By  their  recommendation,  legislalife 
provision  was  made,  by  means  of  which  the  Secretary  was  aided 
temporarily  by  ten  individuals,  who  visited,  simultaneously, £{i 
fercnt  parts  of  the  State ;  and  then  by  two  distinguished  gentle- 
men  of  legislative  experience,  who   went  through   the  State, 
addressing  large  assemblies  of  the  people,  as  interpreters  of  the 
legislative  will,  expounding  the  great  principles  of  our  noUe 
system  of  education,  and  inviting  the  citizens  of  every  town  to 
unite  with  the  government  in  giving  general  currency  and  efr 
ciency  to  that  system.     These  gentlemen,  having  accomplished 
the  peculiar  service  for  which  they  were  appointed,  were  followed 
by  others,  appointed  for  a  different  purpose,  who,  in  the  chaiaOi      I 
ter  of  visitors  of  schools  and  advisers  with  school  committees,      j 
have  continued  to  the  present  time  to  render  important  serrioe,      -i 
as  guides,  in  the  practical  details  of  education.     The  effect  of  t     .\ 
plan  of  operations  so  carefully  laid,  and  so  well  executed,  has      | 
been  most  gratifying.     Watchful  observers  have  not  failed  to 
perceive  that  to  it  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  newly  awa- 
kened interest  and  activity  manifested  in  places  that  were  dam. 
bering  in  indifference  and  inactivity  but  a  few  years  ago,  and 
for  that  general  tide  of  enlightened    sentiment  on   edncatioa 
which  is  now  seen  flowing  over  nearly  every  portion  of  the  CJom-     ^ 
mon wealth.     But  few  towns  remain  so  far  unaffected  as  not  to     4 
begin,  at  least,  to  participate  ^n  the  progressive  movement.    Ge^      i 
tainly  more  has  been  accomplished  during  this  shortperiod  towards     ^ 
bringing  the  mass  of  the  people  throughout  the  State  to  a  jut    j 
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appreciation  of  the  inestimable  value  of  a  high  order  of  public 
ichools,  than  the  most  sanguine  dared  to  hope. 

The  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  in  the  common  district 
Kbools,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  under  review,  was 
eomparatively  small.  In  the  cities,  and  a  few  of  the  larger 
towns,  where  a  sound  public  sentiment  was  first  formed,  and 
means  for  commanding  the  services  of  men  of  talents  could  most 
easily  be  provided,  were  to  be  found  many  teachers  of  ability 
and  skill.  And  yet,  in  these  places,  examples  were  not  wanting 
of  men  appointed  to  these  offices,  in  that  earlier  period,  when 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  was  looked  upon  as  a  menial 
lerviee;  when  men  of  more  or  less  of  education,  whojwere  de- 
ficient in  the  tact  necessary  to  success  in  other  professions, 
were  regarded  as  destined  to  be  school -masters.  A  degree  of 
indulgence  was  not  unfrequently  shown  to  such  men,  allowing 
them  to  retain  their  places  quite  as  long  as  the  public  interests 
required. 

That  state  of  things  has  now  gone  by.     Our  cities  have  made 
the  office  of  teacher  highly  respectable,  and  even  the  compensa- 
tion somewhat  adequate.     Having  gone  thus  far,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  remove  men  of  inferior  qualifications,  and  to  substi- 
tute, in  their  places,  men  of  marked  reputation  in  their  profession. 
The  stranger  who  now  visits  the  public  schools  in  these  places 
finds  himself  in  the  society  of  teachers  of  various  culture,  who, 
beyond  the  range  of  their  professional  knowledge  and  experience, 
have  an  acquaintance  with  men  and  with  books,  which  would 
enable  them  to  grace  any  of  the  ordinary  stations  occupied  by 
men  of  liberal  studies.    By  some  of  them,  an  appointment  to  a 
eollege  professorship  would  be  regarded  as  no  promotion.     The 
iflflnence  of  this  standing  of  the  leading  men  of  the  profession 
npon  the  respectability  of  the  office  itself,  and  upon  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  engaged  in  its  duties,  can  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  no  one.    Indeed,  few  bodies  of  men  appear  with  more 
honor  before  the  public  than  the  assembled  teachers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

In  most  of  the  country  towns,  the  operation  of  these  new  ideas, 
in  respect  to  the  responsible  nature  of  the  teacher's  office,  was 
mnch  sloweri  and  the  obstacles  that  prevented  their  immediate 
application  were  much  greater.  Even  if  the  voice  of  the  people 
had  called  for  a  better  dase  of  teachers,  and  the  money  for  an 
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adcquaate  remuneration  of  their  services  conld  have  been  raiaed 
by  popular  vote,  they  did  not  exist  in  sufficient  .numbers  to  sap- 
ply  the  demand.     The  Normal  schools,  though  they  did  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  towards  supplying  the  deficiency, 
could  contribute  but  a  small  quota,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  required.     They'were  themselves  passing  through  a  pro- 
bationary existence.     The  impatience  of  the  public  did  not,  at 
first,  allow  of  a  careful  selection  of  well-qualified  pupils,  or  of  t 
protracted  or  even  consecutive  course  of  study,  so  that  maoy 
necessarily  passed  from  these  schools  w^ho  were  but  slightly  tioe- 
tured  with  their  spirit.     The  only  cause  of  wonder  is,  that  with 
so  little  encouragement  and  support,  and  so  many  obstacles  to 
contend  with,  they  yet  succeeded  so  well.     In  the  course  of  t 
few  years,  the  successive  classes  which  had  emanated  from  them 
constituted  a  body  that  began  to  make  itself  felt     Many  of  them, 
although  the  period  during  which  they  received  instruction  wis 
brief,  acquired  ideas  which  afterwards  germinated  in  their  miodi, 
and  had  a  vigorous  growth.     They  were  soon  supported  in  thteir 
influence  by  new  accessions  from  a  class  of  teachers  who  bad 
pursued  their  professional  studies  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
Meanwhile,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  school  committees, 
who  sought  their  services,  and  generally  mentioned  them  with 
commendation  in  their  reports.     All  these  pupils  from  the  No^     j 
mal  schools,  scattered  over  a  wide  territory,  carried  with  them  t 
spirit  of  improvement,  which  sometimes,  indeed,  led  to  a  little 
jealousy,  but  more  frequently  to  friendly  intercourse  with  other 
teachers,  and  resulted  in  impregnating  the  minds  of  the  latta 
with  new  and  important  principles  in  the  art  of  teaching.    There 
is  now  no  part  of  the  State  where  the  teachers,  whether  thqr 
have  attended  the  Normal  schools  or  not,  are  beyond  the  sphere      i 
of  their  influence.     Not  a  few,  by  means  of  intercourse  with 
graduates  from  the  Normal  schools,  by  reading  the  best  boob      \ 
on  education,  and  by  continual  eflbrts  to  improve  in  their  own 
practice  by  the  suggestions  they  may  receive,  have  become  well 
versed  in  their  art,  and  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  those  wboleid       j 
in  the  work  of  introducing  improved  methods  of  instruction.  \ 

This  fact  suggests  a  view  of  the  public  utility  of  Normil 
schools  that  is  too  often  overlooked.     Men  are  apt  to  estimate      l 
their  importance  solely  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  ed- 
ucated in  them,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  those  employed 
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I  the  schools,  withoat  such  preparation.  It  is  not  duly  consid- 
led  that  they  introduce  a  new  standard  of  professional  excel- 
snce,  and  that  the  influence  of  such  a  standard  has  a  potency 
rhich  affects  the  character  of  every  school  in  the  Commonwealth. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  indirect  influence  exerted  upon 
the  whole  body  of  teachers,  in  this  way,  is  not  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  State  at  large  than  the  direct  influence  resulting 
flimpiy  from  instructions  given  by  their  pupils. 

The  reformation  aimed  at  by  the  Normal  schools,  and  thor- 
oughly effected  only  by  them,  was  extended  over  a  wider  surface, 
tkoQgh  with  less  permanent  benefit,  by  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 
At  first,  they  revealed  an  astonishing  degree  of  ignorance  and 
incompetency  in  the  teachers  of  the  less  favored  parts  of  the 
State.  Before  the  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching  could  be  dis- 
cossed  in  them  with  much  advantage,  a  preparatory  work  of 
dementary  instruction  was  to  be  performed.  At  first,  therefore, 
they  had,  more  or  less,  the  character  of  itinerant  schools,  in 
which,  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  instruction  was  formally  given 
in  those  branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  common  schools. 
The' specimens  of  instruction  given  were  conformed,  in  great 
meusare,  to  that  given  in  the  Normal  schools ;  and  the  lectures 
delivered  often  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  modes  of  teach- 
ing there  practised.  Thus,  the  Teachers'  Institutes  were  a  re- 
flection of  the  Normal  schools  themselves,  holding  the  same 
relation  to  them  that  the  periodical  press  does  to  books.  Many 
teachers,  who  never  saw  a  Normal  school,  caught  some  little  idea 
of  what  was  accomplished  there,  and  made  the  best  use  of  it 
they  could ;  while  others  were  induced,  by  what  they  saw  and 
heud,  to  resort  thither,  to  begin  anew  the  work  of  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  their  calling. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  have  undergone  such  modifications 
as  experience  has  suggested;  but  their  aim  is,  and  always  has 
been,  to  disseminate,  as  widely  and  as  effectually  as  possible, 
sound  principles  in  the  art  of  teaching,  not  only  among  teachers 
themselves,  but  among  all  who  take  any  part  in  the  advancement 

of  education. 
Not  bound  to  any  uniform  method,  except  what  the  nature  of 

the  mind  and  the  nature  of  each  subject  require,  they  neverthe- 

leti  harmonize  with  the  Normal  schools  in  essential  principles, 
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by  an  affinity  sach  as  is  natural  to  independent,  bat  congenial, 
minds. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  a  third  organ  of  the  Board,  the  visit, 
ing  agents,  a  part  of  whose  duties  it  is  to  suggest  to  teachers,  in 
their  own  schools,  the  best  manner  of  instructing  classes.     With 
such  a  comprehensive  plan  of  operations  carried  on  without  in- 
termission,  in  every  quarter  of  the  State,  all  aiming  directly  at 
the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  it  wonld 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  did  not  observe  a  more  rapid  progress 
than  in  places  where  no  such  means  are  employed.     And  yet 
what  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  is  small,  compared  with 
what  remains  to  be  done.     Present  appearances,  however,  jus- 
tify the   belief,  that  a  day  has  dawned  upon  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools,  which  will  pour  increasing  light  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  that  what  we  now  enjoy  is  but  the  first  froits 
of  a  greater  harvest  yet  to  be  reaped.     Happy  will  our  Ck>mmon- 
wealth  be,  if  she  can  ever  look  upon  her  children,  and  see  them 
all  under  the  care  of  competent  teachers,  encouraged  by  her  own 
bounty. 

Former  reports  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  complaints  of 
School  Committees,  in  regard  to  the  embarrassments  experienced 
by  them,  in  attempting  to  act  jointly  with  Prudential  Committees 
in  procuring  teachers.     The  practice  to  which  so  much  objec- 
tion   has    been    made,   has,   nevertheless,   until  quite  recently, 
been  nearly  universal.     The  exceptions  were  mostly  limited  to 
the  cities,  and  a  few  towns,  that  had  not  been  districted.    The 
former  secretary  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  evils 
of  this  system,  but  was  met  with  the  formidable  objection,  that 
to  withhold  from  the  Prudential  Committees  the  power  to  con- 
tract with  teachers,  would  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights  ;jnst 
as  if  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  achools  were  levied  upon  dis- 
tricts, and  not  upon  towns,  and  as  if  such  a  public  trust,  distributed 
among  numerous  irresponsible  agents,  not  one  of  them  holding 
himself  responsible  in  case  of  failure,  were  more  likely  to  be 
faithfully  executed  than  if  given  to  one  competent  and  responsi- 
ble committee,  appointed  by  the  same  power  as  that  by  which 
the  money  for  schools  is  raised.     The  subject  was  not  dismissed, 
but  received  more  and  more  attention  every  successive  year,  till 
at  length  a  body  of  detailed  and  explicit  testimony  was  drawn 
out  from  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  School  Committees  of  the  State, 
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whichy  with  most  people  of  intelligence,  has  put  the  question 
forever  at  rest  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  every  successive 
year  from  that  time,  the  system  has  been  abandoned  by  a  larger 
and  larger  number  of  towns. 

Even  where  the  old  system  is  still  retained,  it  has,  in  many 
instances,  undergone  important  modifications  in   practice.     In 
some  towns,  the  Prudential  Committees   begin  their  work  by 
taking  the  advice  of  the  superintending  committee,  in  respect  to 
the  selection  of  suitable  candidates.     In  other  towns,  the  com- 
mittees meet,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  for  the  examinatlop  of 
candidates,  and  act  in  concert,  a  measure  well  adapted  to  prevent 
mischief  in  case  of  the  rejection  of  any  candidate.     And  in  gen- 
eral. Prudential  Committees,  where  they  have  any  concern  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  have  come  to  entertain  a  juster 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  office,  and  are  constrained  by 
the  force  of  public  sentiment  to  exercise  more  care  than  they 
have  been  wont  to  do  in  selecting  and  presenting  candidates  for 
examination.     Still  the  teachers,  procured  in  this  way,  are  gener- 
ally much  inferior  to  those  chosen  by  the  School  Committee. 

Of  the  towns  which  have  placed  the  appointment  of  teachers 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  superintending  committee,  a  very 
considerable  number  have  proceeded  still  farther,  and  dropped  the 
former  mode  of  dividing  the  schools  according  to  districts,  and 
placed  the  whole  matter  of  their  organization  and  distribution  in 
the  hands  of  the  School  Committee.  This  change  has  already 
been  made  in  about  sixty  towns  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the 
subject  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  engaging  the  attention  of 
other  towns,  so  that  the  year  to  come  is  likely  to  show  greater  re- 
snltsthan  any  preceding  year.  The  perceptible  improvement  of 
the  schook  in  those  places  which  have  made  such  a  change,  is 
an  argument  before  which  nothing  can  stand,  and  which  is  now 
acting  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  with  silent  but  re- 
sistless power.  The  clear  intelligence,  steadiness  and  sobriety, 
with  which  the  people  are  beginning  to  pursue  their  object,  as 
contrasted  with  the  adventurous  and  uncertain  efforts  in  the  same 
direction  in  former  years,  is  one  of  the  many  pleasing  indica- 
tions that  the  days  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  in  settling  great 
questions  of  school  policy,  are  passing  away,  and  that  a  wise  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  posterity  is  becoming  more  and  more 
controlling  in  the  management  of  this  branch  of  our  public  in- 
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terests.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  such  lofty  sentimchts,  all  the  towns  of  the  State  will,  within 
a  short  period,  be  found  adopting  that  policy  in  the  management 
of  their  public  schools  which  experience  shows  to  be  best. 

The  example  thus  far  set  by  Massachusetts  has  been  followed 
by  several  other  States,  one  of  which  has  gone  even  further,  and 
abolished  by  law  all  its  districts;  just  as  another,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  proposition  made  in  our  Legislature  for  dividing  the 
school  committees  into  three  parts,  and  appointing  each  part  suc- 
cessively for  a  period  of  three  years,  has  actually  anticipated  ui 
in  adopting  the  measure. 

The  gradual  abandonment  of  the  district  system,  as  here  stated, 
results,  in  no  small  degree,  from  its  connection  with  another  meas- 
ure, which  has  been  regarded  by  the  people  with  great  favor, 
namely,  the  gradation  of  the  schools.  The  districts  are  known 
to  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  this  improvement,  and  are  receiv- 
ing judgment  accordingly. 

It  is  not  until  somewhat  recently  that  a  subject  so  important, 
so  fundamental,  as  that  of  establishing  schools  of  different  grades 
for  pupils  of  different  ages,  has  received  much  consideration 
from  those  who  alone  have  the  power  to  make  the  change. 
Distinguished  men  had  written  on  the  subject,  and  those  who 
had  studied  the  philosophy  of  education  were  generally  agreed 
in  respect  to  it  But  it  was  known  chiefly  as  a  theory,  passing 
in  only  a  few  instances,  except  in  cities,  from  the  closet  to  the 
school  room.  By  degrees,  the  results  of  these  few  experiments 
became  known.  Measures  were  taken  to  communicate  them  to 
the  people,  the  majority  of  whom  were  still  without  any  definite 
information  on  the  subject.  From  this  time,  a  course  of  action 
commenced  in  those  towns  which  were  favorably  situated  for 
trying  the  experiment,  and  has  been  followed  up  with  increasing 
vigor  ever  since.  Wherever  a  dense  population  has  been  found, 
as  in  the  numerous  villages  in  many  of  our  country  towns,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  younger  pupils  from  the 
older,  and  to  place  them  in  separate  schools.  If  the  existence  of 
school  districts  has,  in  many  instances,  prevented  entire  success, 
the  principle  is,  nevertheless,  fully  established ;  and  there  is  now 
no  longer  doubt  which  of  the  two  must  yield — the  districts,  or 
graded  schools.  If  a  large  and  compact  school  district  should, 
in  any  extreme  case,  instead  of  availing  itself  of  the  advantagesof 
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bs  position,  be  so  blind  to  its  own  interests  as  to  make  a  snbdi- 
'ision  into  two  or  more  districts,  it  would  be  generally  regarded 
is  thereby  fixing  a  blot  upon  its  character  for  intelligence  and 
public  spirit. 

What  particularly  distinguishes  the  present  state  of  education 
Mnongst  us,  from  that  of  former  times,  is  the  existence  of  so  many 
free  High  Schools.     Until  quite  recently,  such  schools  were  found 
only  in  a  few  large  towns.     The  idea  of  a  free  education  did 
not  generally  extend  beyond  that  given  in  the  common  district 
icbool.     All  higher  education  was  supposed  to  be  a  privilege 
which  each  individual  should  purchase  at  his  own  expense.     For 
this  class  of  persons,  academies  were  founded  by  different  bodies 
of  men,  to  which  the  State  sometimes  made  liberal  donations. 
For  want  of  good  public  schools,  numerous  select  schools  were 
opened  by  individuals,  and  crowded  with  pupils,  which,  at  the 
piesent  time,  could  not  be  sustained.     It  is  true,  a  law  existed, 
requiring  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants,  or  600  families,  to  main- 
tain what  are  now  termed  Latin  and  English  high  schools.     But 
how  many  such  actually  existed  in  the  year  1848  ?     Scarcely  more 
than  a  dozen  in  all.     When  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population 
brought  many  other  towns  within  the  conditions  of  the  law,  that 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school  obligatory  upon  them, 
objections  were  urged  against  the  law  itself,  and  strong  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  repeal  it     It  appeared, 
in  the  course  of  time,  that  much  of  the  opposition  came  from 
persons  who  were  interested  in  academies  or  private  schools,  and 
who  were  very  naturally  in  favor  of  the  former  policy  of  bestow- 
ing State  patronage  upon  such  institutions.     There  were  also 
petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  from  a  few  towns  whose  ter- 
ritorial extent,  or  peculiar  form,  rendered  it  impossible  to  have  a 
high  school  in  any  one  point  that  should  be  conveniently  accessi- 
ble to  all.     But  the  great  idea  of  providing  by  law  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  a  higher  grade  of  public  schools  prevailed  ; 
and  the  Legislature  decided,  at  successive  trials,  not  only  to  re- 
tain the  law  requiring  the  support  of  high  schools,  but  to  appro- 
priate no  more  of  the  public  lands,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  the  school 
fnnd,  for  the  support  of  schools  that  were  not  free  to  all.     The 
State  proceeded  deliberately  and  firmly  to  bring  that  higher  edu- 
cation, which  is  intermediate  between  the  district  school  and  the 
college,  more  under  the  control  of  law,  and  not  to  exempt  any 
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town,  having  the  requisite  population,  from  the  obligation  to 
maintain  a  high  school.     It  even  vrent  further,  and  authorized 
smaller  towns  to  levy  a  tax  for  the'  maintenance  of  this  class  of 
schools.     Meanwhile,  the  reasonable  objections  made  to  the  law, 
by  towns  of  peculiar  form  or  extent,  were  duly  regarded,  and 
modifications  were  introduced  to  relieve  them  from  their  emba^ 
rassment,   so   far  as  the  interests  of  education  would  allow. 
Since  that  time,  all  opposition  has  ceased,  and  the  law  has  been 
allowed  to  go  into  effect.     The  restilts  have  been  most  happj. 
High  schools  have  sprung  up  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  Common* 
wealth,  within  the  last  six  years,  making  the  number  about  eightj. 

Nor  is  that  which  is  gained  in  the  wider  distribution  of  the 
privileges  of  a  higher  education  counterpoised  by  any  deteriora- 
tion of  its  quality.  We  have  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  colleges,  that  from  the  time  they  began  to  receive 
students  from  these  recently  established  high  schools,  the  classes 
coming  under  their  care  have  been  actually  improved ;  that  the 
young  men  brought  forward  in  these  schools  have  generallj 
manifested  superior  energy  of  mind  and  of  will ;  and  that  eren 
in  those  cases  where  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was 
found  less  accurate  than  that  of  other  students,  the  reverse  of 
which  was  generally  true,  they  still  possessed  a  greater  amonot 
of  general  knowledge  and  various  culture,  and  constituted,  ontiie 
whole,  a  better  class  of  students. 

The  effect  of  this  order  of  schools,  in  developing  the  intellect 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  opening  channels  of  free  commnnict- 
tion  between  all  the  more  flourishing  towns  of  the  State,  and 
the  colleges  or  schools  of  science,  is  just  beginning  to  be  ob- 
served. They  discover  the  treasures  of  native  intellect  that  lie 
hidden  among  the  people ;  make  young  men  of  superior  minds 
conscious  of  their  powers ;  bring  those,  who  are  by  nature  destined 
to  public  service,  to  institutions  suited  to  foster  their  talents;  gin 
a  new  impulse  to  the  colleges,  not  only  by  swelling  the  number 
of  their  students,  but  by  raising  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
them ;  and,  finally,  give  to  the  public,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
education,  men  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  in  obscnti* 
ty,  or  have  acted  their  part,  struggling  with  embarrassments  and 
difficulties. 

Another  effect  of  this  liberal  policy,  in  regard  to  the  public     1 
schools,  is,  that  it  gives  the  schools  themselves  a  place  in  the  estl-     } 
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of  the  people  which  they  never  held  before.  We  need 
back  many  years  to  find  a  prejudice  against  the  public 
\j  and  in  favor  of  academies  and  private  schools.  The 
were  regarded  as  more  respectable;  and  many  families 
lieir  money,  and  sent  their  children  to  them,  as  being  de- 
fer a  more  select  class.  Now  the  case  is  reversed.  There 
better  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  than  some  of  our 
high  schools,  and  to  these  families  of  the  highest  charac- 
V  prefer  to  send  their  chfldren.  This  makes  our  schools 
)n  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  common  to  all  classes, 
es  for  a  truly  republican  feeling,  public  sanctuaries,  where 
ildren  of  the  Commonwealth  fraternally  meet,  and  where 
rit  of  caste  and  of  party  can  find  no  admittance. 
>re  passing  from  the  topic  of  high  schools,  one  more  point 
is  to  be  noticed.  The  colleges  are  the  natural  outlet  of 
;h  schools ;  and  as  the  State  had  no  free  colleges,  it  cre- 
^holarships  with  the  double  purpose  of  answering  this  end, 

educating,  at  the  same  time,  a  superior  class  of  young 
or  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  high  schools.  The  law 
shing  such  scholarships  went  into  effect  during  the  past 
-a  measure  admirably  adapted  to  infuse  new  life  into  our 
system  of  education,  and  to  connect  the  public  schools 
closely  with  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  more  closely 
he  State. 

the  most  tangible  evidence  of  progress  is  found  in  the 
bat  the  public  schools  have  been  sustained  with  increased 
ity.  As  the  sums  appropriated  for  their  support  are  de- 
from  voluntary  taxation,  and  as,  in  most  cases,  they  much 
1  the  amount  required  by  law,  they  conclusively  show  the 
ition  in  which  the  people  hold  the  common  school  system, 
imount  raised  by  tax,  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  past 
was  larger  than  in  any  former  year  by  nearly  ^50,000,  not 
landing  there  had  been  a  similar  increase  the  year  previous. 
'  aggregate  amount  of  all  that  was  raised  by  tax  in  the 

and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  school  year 
3,  was  $963,631,  which  was  an  increase  of  $53,415  above 
of  the  previous  year.  The  aggregate  for  1853-4  was 
3,472 — an  increase  of  $49,841  in  one  year,  and  of  $103,256 
0  years. 
e  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  school  year  1843-4  was 
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only  $54S,470^  making  an  increase  of  $466|002,  or  85  per 
in  ten  years,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  increase  of  the  e 
years  previous  to  the  last  six,  or  that  of  the  first  ninp  years 
returns  were  required  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Educatioi 

The  sum  raised  by  tax  for  1843-4  was  an  average  to 
person  of  the  whole  population,  according  to  the  census  of  ] 
of  74  cents ;  while  the  sum  raised  for  1853-4  was  an  avera§ 
each  person  of  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  ] 
of  $1,02,  an  advance  of  28  cents  to  every  individual  in  the  E 
whether  child  or  adult  This  last  comparison  could  not  be  i 
for  a  period  less  than  ten  years,  on  account  of  its  relations  h 
census;  nor  could  it  be  ^tended  to  the  number  of  childrei 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  because  there  has  be 
change  in  respect  to  the*  age  of  children,  for  whom  monc 
drawn  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

B^turns  have  been  made  this  year  of  the  amount  expei 
in  1853,  in  erecting  and  repairing  school-houses,  or  in  provi 
school-rooms;  also  of  the  Estimated  value  of  school-ho 
The  results  obtained  are  given  below  by  counties: — 


Counties, 

Amount  expended  in  1863. 

VtUue  of  Sichool-houH 

Suffolk, 

f98,100  61 

f  1,417,660  00 

Essex, 

26,461  70 

462,074  00 

Middlesex, 

74»920  06 

867,490  10 

W^oroester, 

66,898  34 

494,842  00 

Hampshire, 

1,870  30 

77,760  00 

Hampden, 

11,666  60 

142,406  00 

Franklin, 

7,117  60 

69,900  00 

Berkshire, 

7,406  00 

88,665  37 

Norfolk, 

87,290  48 

401,740  00 

Bristol, 

32,647  00 

263,784  60 

Plymouth, 

30,634  03 

167,921  29 

Barnstable, 

16,601  31 

99,336  00 

Dukes, 

1,110  00 

12,800  00 

Nantucket, 

1,096  10 

10,300  00 

#402,609  90 

#4,676,457  26 

This  shows  an  amount  expended  for  school-houses,  in  ] 
more  than  double  the  estimated  amount  for  the  year  ] 
($197,787,)  and  an  amount  of  property  in  school-houses 
viously  built  nearly  double  that  for  1848,  ($2,552,213.) 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  State  for  the  ere( 
of  school-houses,  since  1848,  is  approximately  ascertained  t 
about  $2,030,000. 
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The  foregoing  aggregate  does  not  include  the  cost  of  baildings 
fled  by  academies  and  private  schools,  nor  those  used  by  the 
tete  Normal  Schools  and  the  State  Reform  School,  which  mast 
s  very  large,  though  of  the  former  class  we  have  no  accurate 
icoant,  or  even  estimates. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  returns  and  estimates  is  to  obtain 
e  nearest  practicable  approximation  to  the  true  amount  which 
paid  annually  in  the  Commonwealth  to  sustain  popular  edu- 
tion,  exclusive  of  that  given  in  collegiate  institutions  and  pro- 
ssional  schools.  But  besides  the  cost  of  providing  teachers, 
d  and  edifices  for  the  schools,  there  are  other  items  of  expense 
I  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  cost  of  school-books,  apparatus, 
ipervision  of  schools.  Sec  The  account,  then,  according  to  the 
est  data  within  our  knowledge,  stands  thus: — 


Sam  niaed  bj  tax  in  the  aerenl  dties  and  towns,    .        •        •  f  1,013,472  00 

Toliintarj  oontribatkma, 88,061  00 

iBOome  of  Local  Fonda  appropriated  for  achoola,      .        •        .  42,806  00 

Ineome  of  State  School  Fund  distributed  to  towns  and  cities,  •  46,908  00 

Amoant  paid  for  tuition  in  academies  and  prirate  schools,  •  329,612  00 
Amiual  expenditure  for  erecting,  repairing  and  furnishing  school- 

hoQses, 402,609  00 

Interest  of  monej  rested  in  school-houses  used  by  the  public 

•ehools, 274,687  00 

Estimated  interest  of  money  Tested  in  school-houses  used  by 

other  schobls,  for  which  no  rent  is  paid,  not  less  than    •        •  12,000  00 

Eitimated  annual  cost  of  school-books  used  in  the  public  schools, 

■t  the  rate  of  26  centi  for  each  pupil, 60,000  00 

Estimated  annual  cost  of  the  superrision  of  the  public  schools, 

and  of  the  apparatus  and  furniture  used  in  them,  not  less  than  18,600  00 

Estimated  annual  cost  of  books  used  in  private  schools,  not 

kssthan 26,000  00 

Expenses  of  the  Normal  schools,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  its 

offioexs  and  agents,  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  about .        •        .         80,000  00» 

Total  annual  expenditure, f  2,283,664  00* 

Large  as  is  the  above  aggregate,  it  is  probably  too  low,  rather 
than  too  high. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  fof  the 
ttbool  year  1848-9,  was  3,749;  that  of  male  teachers,  2,426; 
liat  of  female  teachers,  5,737 ;  and  the  average  wages  of  male 
eacbers  was  $34.03  per  month ;  and  that  of  female  teachers, 
114.19.  In  1853-4,  the  number  of  public  schools  was  4,163; 
tat  of  male  teachers,  2,214;  that  of  female  teachers,  7,063;  and 
le  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  (37.76  per  month ;  and  that 
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of  female  teachers,  $15.88.  This  shows  an  increase  of  414  j 
the  number  of  schools  in  six  years ;  a  decrease  of  212  in  tb 
number  of  male  teachers ;  an  increase  of  1,326  female  teachers 
and  an  increase  of  $3.74  per  month,  in  the  wages  of  male 
teachers,  and  of  $1.67  in  the  wages  of  female  teachers.  Eveiy 
item  is  an  indication  of  progress ;  but  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is,  that,  while  the  number  of  schools  has  increased, 
and  that  of  teachers  still  more,  the  addition  to  the  latter  is 
exclusively  of  females,  while  the  number  of  male  teachers  is 
actually  diminished.  As  the  number  of  teachers  has  increased 
proportionably  more  than  the  number  of  schools,  it  follows  that 
a  greater  number  of  teachers  are  employed  in  the  same  schools 
than  formerly.  If  we  consider  that,  where  large  schools  have 
not  been  divided,  assistant  teachers,  mostly  females,  have  been 
introduced  to  take  charge  of  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  other  female  teachers  are  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  average  amount  of 
their  wages  has  increased,  the  result  cannot  appear  otherwise 
than  highly  favorable.  The  wages  of  those  female  teachers 
who  are  in  the  higher  schools  have  increased  in  a  vastly  greater 
proportion. 

The  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of 
pu{lils  in  the  public  schools  is  represented  in  the  follcfWing  table: 

[]«.   BaUo  of  th«  Ibnner  to  the  latter, 
ezpreMed  hi  dectaudi. 

.78+ 
.76+ 
.76+ 
.76+ 
.76+ 
.77— 

The  number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  in  1848-9, 
when  the  census  was  first  taken  after  the  new  form,  was' 17,782; 
in  1853-4,  it  was  16,093 ;  showing  a  dimunition  of  1,685,  which 
is  certainly  progress  in  the  right  direction,  if  the  public  schoob 
are  not  to  be  made  nurseries.  The  number  of  pupils  over  fiftecfl 
years  of  age,  in  1848-9,  was  18,028 ;  while  in  185a-4  it  was 
21,609,  making  an  increase  of  3,581 ;  clearly  showing  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  public  schools  are  held  for  advanced 
pupils. 

In  1848-9|  the  number  of  pupils  in  academies  and  private 


Tear. 

Mean  ayerage  attendance. 

m 

Whole  No.  of  p 

1818-9 

134,734 

182,686 

1849-60 

139,212 

186,373 

1850-1 

142,493 

189,963 

1861-2 

144,477 

192,467 

1852-3 

148,099 

194,551 

1863-4 

147,751 

193,037 
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ols  reported  was  36,447,  while  in  1853-4  it  was  but  21,464— 
ainntion  of  14,983.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
lumber  of  pupils  in  academies  and  private  schools  is  so 
I  deducted  from  the  attendance  on  the  public  schools ;  for 
iconsiderable  proportion  of  the  former  come  from  other 
's,  there  being,  in  some  instances,  more  than  a  hundred  such 
igle  schools. 

1847-8  there  were  77  towns  and  cities  that  raised  by  tax 
)  or  more  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
years;  in  1848-9  there  were  89  towns  and  cities  that  did  the 
.  In  1849-50  there  were  162  that  raised  that  sum,  or  more, 
^h  is  twice  the  amount  required  by  law,  as  a  condition  of 
nng  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund,)  for  every 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  in  1850-61  there 
173;  in  1851-2  there  were  180;  in  1832-3  there  were  209; 
in  1853-4  there  were  225,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
s  and  cities  of  the  Stateb  This  shows  an  increase  of  12 
towns  and  cities  the  first  year;  of  73  the  second  year, 
I  the  basis  of  calculation  was  changed,  as  indicated  above ; 
■or  the  remaining  four  years  respectively,  11, 7,  29,  and  16. 
le  appropriations  made  by  the  State  Legislature  for  the 
aragement  of  education,  during  the  same  period,  h^ve  kept 
with  the  liberality  of  the  cities  and  towns.  The  amount 
)priated  for  the  support  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  in  1848, 
$6,000 ;  now  it  is  $12,000;  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ex- 
ed  for  Teachers'  Institutes  was  $2,500 ;  now  it  is  $4,250 ; 
salary  of  the  secretary  was  $1,500,  the  sum  of  $500  being 
d  by  private  munificence;  that  additional  sum  has  since 
assumed  by  the  State.  Assistance  was  rendered  to  the  seen 
ys  by  services  performed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
fice  having  been  provided  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Board; 
there  is  a  State  department  of  education,  with  an  office  in 
Itate-house,  and  a  clerk,  (who  is  also  assistant  librarian,)  and 
igents  of  the  Board.  The  school  fund  was  limited  to  one 
>n  of  dollars ;  now  the  limit  is  placed  at  two  millions.  It 
l)een  actually  raised  to  $1,500,000  by  the  transfer  of  funds, 
eas  it  amounted  to  but  $848,267.09  at  the  end  of  the  year 
The  Legislature  has  furthermore  supplied  every  town  in 
yommonwealth  with  a  copy  of  Barnard's  School  Architect- 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  furnish,  each  dis- 
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iiict  and  other  public  school  in  the  Coninionwealth,  except, 
primary  schoold,  with  a  copy  of  Webster's  UnalNrldged  Qoarto 
Dictionary,  or  Worcester's  Octavo  Dictionary,  at  the  option  of  the 
School  Committee  of  each  town,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $13^; 
appropriated  $1,000  annnally  for  each  Normal  School,  in  aid  of 
attendants  who  need  such  assistance;  and  $300  annually,  for  fits 
years,  to  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association;  besides  estab^ 
lishing  forty-eight  State  Scholarships  in  the  colleges  of  the  State. 
Teachers'  Institutes  were  first  held  in  the  State,  under  direoi 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  bf  Education,  in  1845.  The 
State,  however,  as  such,  did  nothing  for  the  support  of  them. 
The  same  individual,  whose  private  bounty  was  so  often  be^ 
stowed  for  the  promotion  of  common  school  education,  placed 
$1,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  secretary,  which  was  applied  by 
him  to  pay  the  expenses  of  board  for  persons  who  attended  the 
Institutes.  Four  were  held  this  year.  In  1846,  provision  mi 
made  by  the  State  for  holding  Institutes,  the  appropriation  being 
limited  to  $2,500  annually,  and  the  expense  of  each  Institute  to 
$200.  Six  are  known  to  have  been  held  during  this  year^ 
four  in  1847,  and  five  in  1848.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  d 
the  Board,  for  the  year  1846,  that  a  praiseworthy  liberality  wu 
shown  by  the  citizens  of  Lee,  in  furnishing  board  to  teacben 
attending  the  Institute  for  one  dollar  per  week.  That  spirit  e( 
liberality  steadily  increased,  so  that  in  1848,  in  some  instance! 
certainly,  the  board  of  female  teachers  was  furnished  gratnitoady 
by  the  citizens.  At  present,  it  is  the  uniform  practice  to  famiBh 
it  gratuitously  to  all  members,  both  male  and  female.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  those  early  Institutes  is  not  accuratriy 
known.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  some  facts,  that  thej 
usually  varied,  after  the  first  year,  from  fifty  to  about  one  bandied 
and  ten.  In  1849,  6  were  held,  numbering  in  all  455  member 
or  an  average  attendance  of  76  for  each  Institute ;  in  1850  then 
were  12,  with  1,750  members,  and  an  average  attendance  of  146; 
in  1851  there  were  also  12,  with  1/135  members,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  120 ;  in  1852,  15,  with  2,445  members,  and  aa 
average  attendance  of  163 ;  in  1853  there  were  12,  with  l^tt 
members,  and  an  average  attendance  of  124 ;  in  1854  there  haie 
been  13,  with  1,555  members,  and  an  average  attendance  of  lift 
Two  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  attendance  was  so  huge 
that  small  towns  could  not  well  accommodate  them ;  and,  that 
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tbej  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Institntesi  the 
oiimber  has  been  leducedi  as  has  been  seen  above/ 

If^  instead  of  comparing  oar  system  of  education  with  what  it 
has  been,  we  were  to  compare  it  with  what  it  should  be,  it  would 
appear  that,  with  all  our  progress,  so  far  from  being  sufficiently 
advanced,  we  are  hardly  mid- way  in  our  career  of  improvement 
It  would  be  unjust  to  ourselves,  if,  after  drawing  all  the  flatter- 
ing conclusions  we  may  from  a  view  of  the  past,  we  should  stop 
short  of  those  which  point  out  deficiencies  to  be  remedied  in  the 
firtwe.    If  the  one  class  of*  considerations  addresses  us  in  the 
bnguage  of  encouragement,  the  other  utters  a  voice  of  solemn 
varaing.    The  increase  of  our  population,  by  a  constant  stream 
ef  emigration  from  Europe,  renders  it  necessary  for  many  towns 
aod  cities  to  make  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  to  provide  addi- 
tkmal  schools  for  the  children  of  foreign  parentage.    There  is 
inion  to  believe  that  such  towns  and  cities  make  all  the  provi- 
sioQ  necessary  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  this  class  who 
come  to  their  schools.    But  a  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced 
IB  the  attempt  to  bring  them  all  into  the  public  schools.     There 
b  a  disproportion  between  the  increase  of  the  number  of  chil* 
inn  in  the  Commonwealth,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteeui 
and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  children  who  attend  the  pub- 
Be  fldiools.    If  we  compare  the  attendance  in  the  winter,  which 
kbiger  than  that  in  the  summer,  with  the  number  of  children 
ketween  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  for  the  last  five  years,  which 

•The  townt  and  eitiet  inwhieh  Teachers'  Institutes  ha^e  bean  held  are  the  foUow- 
i|(  so  ibr  aa  has  been  asoertained,  there  being  no  record  of  those  held  in  1846-8,  Tia.: 
it  M5,  Pittsfleld,  Fitchburg,  Bridgewater  and  Chatham ;  in  1846,  New  Salemt 
OaftoB*  Lee,  Andorer,  Harwich  and  Taunton ;  in  1847,  Quincy,  Concord,  Charie- 
sad  Oreat  Bairington ;  in  1848,  Edgartown,  Athol,  Adams,  Springfield  and 
,;  in  1849,  Barnstable^  (Hyannis,)  Attleborougfa,  Hubbardston,  Green* 
IMt  Groloa  and  Sandwich ;  in  1860,  Sterling,  Medway,  Brewster,  Plymouth, 
fbahishsiii,  Peppenll,  Lenox,  Fitchburg,  Milford,  Hadley,  Falmouth  and  Monaon; 
ii  1161,  Boyalstott,  Pittsfield,  Lawrence,  Ware,  Blackstone,  Attleborough,  Peters- 
In,  Newton,  Slong^ton,  Sonthbridge,  Northborough  and  Barnstable;  in  185t» 
TaaiiBBtfi,  Wobum*  SbdBdd,  Deerfield,  Wrentham,  Holliston,  North  Brookfieldt 
An  Bif««  Amherst,  Chioopee,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Boxbury,  Boston  and 
GWntown ;  in  1868,  Lunenburg,  Oxford,  Templeton,  Middleborough,  HaTerhi]I« 
Mek,  Mimmry,  Conway,  Orleans,  Maiden,  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket ;  in  1864» 
Uhi,  PitlBfloid«  Ntwbaiypost,  Hopkinton,  Worcester,  Lancaster,  Atiiol»  Mansfleld, 
I%Ban%1Undolpi>,RanklinandBoxbnry;  ninety  in  alL 
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is  as  fax  back  as  this  new  form  of  the  census  extends,  they  wiU 

stand  as  follows,  viz. :  — 


Year» 

Attendance. 

Children  between  Jive  and  fifteen. 

1849-50 

194,403 

193,232 

1850-1 

199,429 

196,586 

1851-2 

199,183 

202,880 

1852-3 

,            202.081 

204,705 

1853-4 

199,447 

206,625 

— making  the  former  greater,  by  1,171,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  and  less,  by  7,178,  at  the  end.  This  difference  cannot  be 
owing  to  the  number  of  children  who  attend  private  schools,  for 
that  number  has  been  constantly  diminishing. 

It  is  probably  not  disconnected  With  the  efforts  that  have  beet 
made  of  late,  by  those  who  profess  no  sympathy  with  our  system 
of  public  instruction,  to  embarrass  its  friends,  because  they  wiH 
not  consent  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  But  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  all  these  movements— -namely, 
the  establishment  of  sectarian  schools  under  the  patronage  of 
the  State — is  entirely  discarded  by  the  people,  this  opposition,  it 
is  hoped,  will  cease,  and  the  children  that  have  been  withdraw! 
from  the  schools  will  return  to  acquire  that  education,  and  those 
habits  and  tastes,  which  alone  can  fit  them  to  be  good  citizens 
of  this  free  republic. 

The  supervision  of  schools  is  a  subject  which  must  sooner  or 
later  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  While  the  datiei 
of  School  Committees  have,  for  many  years,  been  growing  both 
more  arduous  and  more  numerous,  little  has  been  done  for  their 
relief,  either  by  authorizing  them  to  devolve  upon  one  of  their 
number  the  chief  responsibility,  or  by  the  appointment  of  8upe^ 
intendents.  One  of  the  most  ruinous  practices,  and  one  of  the 
most  common,  is  the  change  of  the  School  Committees  ahnost 
every  year. 

Some  means,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  devised,  to  check  the 
progress  of  an  evil  which  so  infuses  itself  into  the  life-blood  of 
the  schools.  It  is  like  breaking  the  chain  of  electric  inflaeoce, 
just  after  leaving  the  battery,  and  commencing  its  circle.  The 
power  of  effecting  great  good  is  surrendered  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  at  its  maximum.  If  the  School  Committee  could  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  portions,  each  of  which  should  be  soc^ 
cessively  chosen  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  there  would 
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le  an  overlapping  of  one  part  upon  the  other,  which  would  give 
ODtiouity,  and  supply  the  means  of  transmitting  from  year  to 
year  whatever  of  excellence  has  once  been  introduced  by  the 
diligent  toils  of  wise  and  skilful  men.  In  the  incessant  changes 
which  follow  each  other  in  some  of  the  towns,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  persons  are  put  into  the  office  who  have  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  school  laws,  who  have  never  studied  our  im- 
proved system  of  education,  and  who  know  little,  perhaps  noth- 
ing, of  the  present  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  placed 
onder  their  charge.  Even  if  they  have  all  the  necessary  ability 
BHid  energy  to  inform  themselves  on  these  subjects,  by  the  time 
they  have  done  so  they  will  probably  retire,  and  give  place  to 
others.  But  it  very  often  happens  that  men  are  appointed  to  this 
office  without  any  particular  reference  to  their  qualifications. 
The  political  or  religious  party  to  which  one  belongs,  or  one's 
social  relations,  are  frequently  primary  considerations  in  the 
Boniination  of  candidates.  Sometimes,  as  a  matter  of  compro- 
mise, all  the  clergy  are  chosen,  whether  fit  or  unfit  for  the  office; 
sometimes  they  are  all  proscribed.  It  has  been  credibly  stated, 
tkat  one  person  has  been  appointed  during  the  past  year  who 
oan  neither  read  nor  write.  Even  where  the  best  men  for  the 
office  are  elected,  the  duties  devolved  upon  them  are  so  onerous, 
and  require  such  an  amount  of  time,  that  the  faithful  discharge 
of  them  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  other  engrossing  engage- 
ments which  such  men  are  generally  sure  to  have*  To  this, 
Bany  School  Committees  have  given  testimony  in  their  official 
leports. 

'Meanwhile,  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  is  growing 
more  and  more  difficult  The  introduction  of  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  renders  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  study  a  much 
more  delicate  and  laborious  task.  The  visitation  of  these  schoolsi 
i  performed  with  becoming  skill  and  care,  is  no  triffing  under- 
taking. In  proportion  to  the  high  character  of  the  schools,  is 
the  importance  of  finding  and  employing  the  best  teachers.  To 
do  thb  successfully,  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  but  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  teachers.  A  vigi- 
lant eye  is  to  be  kept  upon  school-books,  in  order  to  make  a  judi- 
eioQs  selection ;  upon  the  tactics  of  book  agents,  who  generally 
OQtwit  committees,  and,  either  with  or  without  their  consent, 
crowd  their  ware  into  the  schools;  upon  the  morals  of  the  schools^ 
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which  are  sometimes  in  great  danger  of  being  cormpted  through 
▼ile  prints  and  books,  without  the  knowledge  either  of  teacher 
or  parents.  If  one  were  called  upon  to  name  the  weakest  point 
in  our  system  of  education,  as  it  now  operates,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  say,  it  is  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools.  And  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  important  The  visiting  agents  go  into  the 
schools  of  one  town,  and  find  every  convenience  in  the  homes; 
neatness  and  orSer  among  the  pupils;  skilful  teaching, refined 
manners,  and 'good  morals;  and  in  those  of  another  near  by  it 
they  find  slovenliness,  disorder,  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  maAsof 
obscenity  on  the  very  walls  of  the  buildings.  If  the  same  oonn 
mittee  who  superintend  the  schools  in  the  one  case  were  to  be  put 
in  charge  of  them  in  the  other,  they  would  soon  change  the  wbob 
face  of  things.  Strange  that  so  many  towns,  after  having  made 
liberal  appropriations  for  schools,  should  allow  the  end  they  ban 
in  view  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  supervision.  And  yet  loit 
is,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be,  till  some  further  provision  is 
made  for  securing  the  better  execution  of  this  important  trosb 

The  law  prescribing  the  duties  of  School  Committees,  in  the 
examination  of  teachers,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  It  evidently  contemplates  mainly  teachers  of  the  6» 
trict  schools,  who  change  their  places  almost  with  every  tenn. 
Many  teachers  at  the  present  day  are  employed  in  annual  schocdi 
for  several  successive  years.  The  law  is  understood  to  reqniie 
that  these  be  examined  anew  every  year.  There  are  not  only 
incongruities,  but  often  serious  evils,  growing  out  of  the  practiee 
of  committees  under  this  law.  Not  a  few  teachers  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  and  in  the  high  schools,  who  have  continued  with- 
out change  for  many  years  in  the  same  school,  have  been  obliged 
to  appear  frequently  for  examination  before  their  former  papik, 
who  had  grown  to  be  men,  and  been  placed  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  ludicrousness  of  the  transaction  is  not  its  wont 
feature.  The  examination,  which,  when  made,  is  a  farce,  is  fre- 
quently wholly  omitted.  Indeed,  the  examinations  of  such  teach- 
ers is  generally  so  conducted  as  to  bring  the  law  itself  into 
discredit,  and  to  defeat  its  main  object  It  is  important  that 
teachers  be  once  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  the  examinatioo 
be  repeated  at  suitable  periods  afterwards.  Otherwise,  teachen 
may  be  retained  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  keep  up  with  tb 
progress  of  the  times. 
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Nothing  coDld  be  more  unjust  or  more  foreign  to  our  purpose 
tbaa  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  School  Committees  as  a 
body.  It  is  to  them  that  we  are  to  look  for  some  of  the  most 
iatelligent,  as  well  as  most  faithful  and  laborious,  friends  of  the 
oommon  scfaocds.  Still  there  is  great  danger  that  many  of  them 
will  make  too  light  a  matter  of  the  examination  of  teachers. 
With  some  it  is  but  little  more  than  a  mere  form.  Especially  is 
tUs  the  case  with  many  new  committees,  who  are  not  conver- 
Bsst  with  such  matters,  who  are  even  surprised  at  their  own  ap- 
poiDtment,  and  yet  feel  obliged,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
Knre  in  this  capacity  as  well  as  they  can. 

It  is  an  unwelcome  duty  to  add,  that  such  sad  mistakes  are 
flometimes  made  in  the  choice  of  School  Committees  that  it  is 
really  quite  too  humiliating  for  an  accomplished  teacher  to  appear 
before  them  for  examination.     Whether  from  a  want  of  judg* 
ment,  or  from  incapacity,  or  from  an  overweening  love  of  exer- 
cising authority,  they  sometimes  proceed  most  singularly  in 
examining  teachers.     The  standards  by  which  persons  of  this 
class  judge  of  a  teacher's  qualifications  are  as  various  as  the 
phases  of  the  moon.    In  some  cases,   a  series  of    puzzles  is 
bioaght  forward,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  embarrassing  a 
teacher.     In  others,  the  most  frivolous  and  irrelevant  questions 
aie  proposed.     Applicants  for  primary  schools  have  been  exam- 
ined in  Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics.  .  One  may  have  a 
crotchet  in  his  head  about  grammar,  which  is  taught  in  none  of 
the  schools,  and  which  a  candidate  must  know,  or  seem  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  procure  a  certificate  of  approbation.     If  a  record 
were  kept  of  all  the  oddities  that  are  exhibited  in  the  questions 
of  some  few  of  the  rarer  specimens  of  examiners,  it  would  make 
as  amusing  chapter,  equalled,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  by  the 
answers  which  are  sometimes  given  by  the  other  party. 

la  the  foregoing  statement,  so  much  of  the  business  of  the 
department  during  the  past  year  has  been  anticipated  that  little 
remains  to  be  added.  The  services  of  the  agents  of  the  Board 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Within  the  last  year,  Mr.  Leach 
has  travelled  in  the  State  more  than  fourteen  thousand  miles,  and 
risited  nearly  five  hundred,  schools,  spending  from  one  to  five 
hours  in  each,  in  pointing  out  defective  modes  of  instruction, 
lod  in  illustrating  those  that  are  most  approved.  Great  demand 
ipon  his  time  has  been  made  by  School  Committees  and  by 
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committees  appointed  to  erect  school-houses.    The  information 
and  advice  sought  of  the  agents  by  the  former  are  increasing 
overy  year,  just  in  proportion  as  the  work  of  superintending  the 
schools  is  becoming  more  momentous.     The  amount  of  money 
annually  expended  in  erecting  school-houses  is  so  great  as  to 
''reader  it  highly  important  that  those  costly  structures  embrace 
all  the  modern  improvements  in  school  architecture,  both  in  re* 
gard  to  convenience  and  style.      More  than  thirty  such   have 
during  the  year  been  built,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  after  plans 
suggested  by   Mr.   Leach.     Since  the  commencement  of  his 
agency,  he  has  visited  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth  bat 
eight,  and  more  than  half  of  these  two  or  three  times.     A  mote 
particular  account  of  his  labors  is  deemed  unnecessary  at  this 
time,  since  it  would  not  vary  materially  from  that  given  at  length 
last  year. 

Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  Jr.,  was  employed  as  agent  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.     In  his  report  he  says: — 

^  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  on  the  14th  Novem- 
ber, 1853.  On  the  1st  September,  1854, 1  was  detailed  to  act  at 
Principal,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Normal  School  in  the  city 
of  Salem. 

^'  It  was  thought  best,  at  the  beginning  of  my  work,  that,  for  a 
short  time,  I  should  accompany  Mr.  Leach  in  some  of  his  visits, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  our  common  employment  that  might  be  of  use  to  me 
afterwards.  Accordingly,  I  spent  about  one  week  in  visiting  the 
schools  in  Dorchester  with  that  gentleman,  very  much  to  my 
own  profit. 

"  My  time  has  been  mostly  spent  in  the  counties  of  Essex 
and  Plymouth,  in  portions  of  Norfolk,  Middlesex  and  Worcester, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Berkshire.  During  the  nine  and  a 
half  months  of  my  service  as  agent,  I  visited  245  schools  in  71 
difierent  towns;  addressed  31  educational  meetings,  incladiog 
five  meetings  of  County  Associations  of  Teachers,  two  town 
meetings,  one  school  exhibition,  the  dedication  of  one  schod- 
house,  and  one  Fourth  of  July  school  celebration,  and  attended 
as  one  of  the  instructors  at  three  of  the  State  Institutes.  Seveifl 
of  the  towns  which  I  visited  had  received  no  attention  from  the 
Board  for  several  years,  and  in  some  towns  it  was  represented 
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to  me  that  no  agent  had  ever  been  seen  within  their  borders. 
Bat|  owing  to  the  frequent  change  of  school  officers  in  the  towns, 
their  impressions  on  these  points  are  not  always  accurate. 

^  Of  course  many  serious  deficiencies  are  found  to  exist  in 
many  of  the  schools.  Modes  of  teaching  are  employed  entirely 
nnfit  for  the  purpose  intended ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
wants  of  the  pupil's  mind  are  at  all  regarded,  or  even  known. 
In  many  schools  the  evil  exists  of  allowing  the  pupil  to  recite 
from  memory  only,  leaving  the  other  mental  faculties  with  little 
or  no  culture.  But  in  very  many  of  the  country  schools  there 
u  a  worse  evil, — a  lower  deep  of  unjust  dealing  with  mind.  For 
when  the  lesson  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  learned,  the  mind 
most  derive  some  benefit  from  the  exercise ;  but  where  the  reci- 
tation is  a  mere  form^ — where  the  pupil  makes  a  pretence  of  hav- 
ing learned  the  words  of  the  book,  and  of  reciting  them, — when, 
in  fact,  he  has  learned  nothing,  and  can  recite  nothing,  in  such  a 
case,  it  seems  to  me,  the  benefit  derived  from  the  lesson  is  exceed- 
ingly slight,  and  the  injury  done,  by  inducing  bad  mental  habits, 
is  of  the  gravest  character.  And  such  is  the  teaching  in  some 
I  of  the  schools.  But  little  interest  in  the  school  is  exhibited,  per- 
f  haps,  on  the  part  of  the  community.  Children  are  allowed  to  be 
absent  or  tardy  for  very  trifling  reasons.  None,  or,  if  any,  very 
few,  seem  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  having  a  good  and 
thorough  schooL  If,  therefore,  a  sound  discipline,  either  of  the 
mind,  or  in  respect  to  deportment,  is  to  be  secured,  it  must  be 
done  by  the  personal  influence  and  eflbrts  of  the  teacher.  But 
in  snch  places,  many  persons  employed  as  teachers  have  not 
safficient  strength  of  character  to  be  able,  of  themselves,  to  in* 
fnse  into  the  slothful  and  indiflerent  a  healthy  vigor  and  a  pro- 
ductive activity,  or  to  restrain  the  wayward  and  headstrong 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  And  even  where  the  teacher 
might,  with  time  and  a  proper  effort,  efllect  an  improvement,  it 
happens,  not  unfrequently,  that  either  on  account  of  his  being  so 
freqoently  changed  he  has  not  time,  or,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  no  inclination,  to  make  the  attempt  In  view 
of  these  facts,  I  considered  it  my  duty,  whenever  I  could  get  the 
ear  of  the  parents  and  voters  in  such  a  community,  to  discuss 
freely  the  topics  here  touched  upon.  And  in  such  discussions, 
modes  of  teaching  were  often  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length, 
partly  because  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  any  change  in  the 
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modes  of  instmction,  introduced  by  a  teacher,  is  looked  upc 
with  great  jealousy  by  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  and  partly  h 
cause  the  subject  appeared  to  interest  most  audiences.  The  gn 
dation  of  schools,  the  evils  resulting  from  dividing  towns  in( 
districts  for  school  purposes,  were  also  the  themes  of  many  evei 
ing  addresses. 

*'  Some  of  the  subjects  studied  in  our  common  schocds  at 
much  better  taught  than  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  difSn 
ence  should  be  made  in  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  be 
stowed  upon  the  different  studies.  But  an  arbitrary  inveisioi 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  most  •of  th^  schools,  bj 
which  those  subjects  which  are  most  important  are  most  negleded 
and  the  time  mainly  devoted  to  those  sciences  which  ought  to 
receive  the  least  attention.  Arithmetic  is  studied  year  after  year, 
and  the  recitations  in  it  are  made  the  test-work  of  the  scbod, 
while  the  selection  for  reading  is  not  considered  worthy  of  being 
studied  at  all,  and  the  pupils  are  only  called  up  occasionally  to 
perform  upon  it  And  even  in  this  performance,  in  most  cases, 
the  mere  calling  of  the  words  is  all  that  is  aimed  at;  while  tin 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  writer  of  that  which  is  read 
wished  to  express  by  the  words,  are  not  examined,  nor  evei 
alluded  to.  The  result  is,  that  the  reading  exercise  does  not  readi 
the  intellect  or  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  he  grows  up  totally  igno- 
rant of  a  multitude  of  things  which  he  might  have  learned  from 
his  reading  lessons,  and  without  being  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
cipline they  were  so  admirably  adapted  to  give  him.  For  tbeit 
and  other  reasons,  I  felt  justified  in  devoting  to  this  subject  rathor 
more  time  than  to  any  other;  nor  do  I  remember  a  single  instanee 
of  a  teacher  who  failed  to  see  the  need  of  giving  greater  atten- 
tion to  it  than  is  usually  given. 

<^  When  visiting  a  school,  it  was  my  custom  to  ascertain,  if  po»* 
sible,  the  most  prominent  defects  in  the  teaching  or  disciplioei 
and  then  to  suggest,  as  well  as  I  could,  such  improvements  ai 
seemed  to  me  desirable  and  practicable ;  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  teachers  re- 
ceived my  suggestions  kindly  and  gratefully.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  my  intercourse  with  committees  and  teachers,  there 
appears  to  be  an  almost  universal  desire  for  a  higher  order  of  in- 
struction, and  a  readiness  to  adopt  any  new  measure  that  prom' 
ises  greater  efficiency  in   the  schools.     And  the  supervision 
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sed  over  the  schools  by  the  Boardi  throagb  its  agents,  is 
ably  adapted  to  awaken  and  foster  this  desire  for  improve- 
For  every  man  in  every  employment  is  stimulated  to 
on  by  the  knowledge  that  his  work  is  to  be  compared,  by 
competent  authority,  with  that  of  others  in  the  same  em- 
lent  And  hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  aside  from  the  good 
nplished  by  the  agent  through  his  own  efforts,  a  strong  and 
cial  influence  is  by  this  plan  exerted  over  the  schools  of 
ommonwealth. 
ut  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  need  of  employing  a 

number  of  persons  in  this  capacity,  and  of  confining  each 
mailer  extent  of  territory  than  he  is  now  required  to  pass 

In  many  cases,  a  second  or  third  visit  to  the  same  school,^ 
ler  to  see  how  the  suggestions  made  at  the  first  visit  are 
d  out,  thus  enabling  the  visitor  to  prevent  mistakes  and 
plications  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  would  increase  the 
ts  derived  from  the  agent's  labors  in  a  much  more  rapid 
than  it  would  increase  the  expense.  For  important  prac- 
mths  cannot  always  be  so  clearly  expressed  in  words  as  to 
3  the  hearer  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  applied  in  detail. 
3ven  supposing  the  expression  to  be  faultless,  the  probability 
y  great  that,  among  four  thousand  teachers,  a  large  number, 
from  want  of  attention,  or  from  habitual  inexactness  in 
mental  operations,  will  fail  to  make  the  proper  application, 
his  defect,  our  educational  system,  in  its  developed  state, 
onbtless  furnish  a  remedy. 

have  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  unfavorable  aspects  of  our 
Is,  because  it  seemed  proper  that  these  should  receive  more 
ion  than  the  excellences  of  the  system." 

len  Mr.  Edwards  was  requested  to  take  charge,  temporarily, 
;  Normal  School  at  Salem,  it  became  necessary  to  procure 
er  person  to  occupy  the  place  vacated  by  him.  The  Board 
I  themselves  as  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  engage 
ir  service  Professor  Alpheus  Crosby,  a  gentleman  of  high 
y  standing,  and  well  known  to  the  public  both  as  a  teacher 
s  a  man  of  experience  and  skill  in  the  supervision  of  schools. 
ig  about  three  months  of  the  year  he  is  employed  as  instruct- 
the  Teachers'  Institutes.     His  services  as  agent  commenced 
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September  1, 1854.     The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from 
his  report :  — 

^  Daring  six  weeks,  I  was  constantly  engaged  in  attendance 
upon  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  the  course  of  which  I  gave  sixty* 
five  lectures.  During  the  rest  of  my  time,  a  considerable  sban 
of  my  attention  has  been  given  to  the  State  Normal  Schools.  I 
have  taken  part  in  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  admiflsioQ 
to  the  schools  at  Framingham,  Salem,  and  Bridgewater,  and 
have,  besides,  spent  several  days  in  these  schools.  To  the  school 
at  Westfield  I  have  made  only  a  short  visit,  on  which  occasion 
I  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  school.  I  have  abb 
spent  four  days  in  a  visit  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  State  Normal  School  recently  established  there,  of 
examining  the  school  system  of  that  city,  and  of  conferring  wiih 
my  predecessors  in  the  two  departments  of  instruction  assigned 
to  me  in  the  Institutes. 

^  Of  the  city  and  town  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  those  of 
Newburyport,  Worcester,  Salem  and  Framingham,  have  received 
most  largely  my  attention.  I  have  attended,  by  special  request^ 
the  examination  of  the  High  School  in  Woburn,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  and  beautiful  High  School  building  in  Way. 
land,  making  addresses  upon  both  occasions,  and  have  abo, 
visited  schools  in  Bridgewater  and  Barre." 

The  work  performed  by  the  two  visiting  agents  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  Mr.  Crosby  acting  in  those  towns  which  tre 
north  of  the  range  lying  on  the  Worcester  and  Western  Rail- 
road, except  those  which  are  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut; and  Mr.  Leach,  the  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  those  in  Berkshire  county.  The  former,  however,  deliven 
public  addresses,  when  desired,  in  any  part  of  the  State ;  while 
the  latter,  if  occasion  requires,  visits  committees  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  in  respect  to  plans  of  school* 
houses.  An  arrangement  is  also  made  between  Ihem,  by  which 
each  may,  whenever  for  personal  or  other  considerations  it  is 
requested,  pass  into  the  district  assigned  to  the  other. 

The  number  of  dictionaries  furnished  to  the  Public  Schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  the  year  ending 
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r  31, 1854,  according  to  the,  Resolves  of  May  2, 1850| 
er's,  30 copies;  Worcester's,  0  copies;  at  a  cost  of  $120. 
lole  number  of  copies  furnished  since  the  Resolves  took 
Webster's  Dictionary,  3,162;  Worcester's  Dictionary, 
the  total  expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  January 

of  SUUisHcs  relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  for  the  past  year. 

3f  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,        •        •  328 

3f  towns  that  have  made  returns,       •        •  326 

3f  towns  that  made  no  returns,  ...  2 

3f  Public  Schools  in  the  State,  •        .        •  4^63 

3f  Public  Schools  for  the  year,  ...  50 
3f  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and 

years  of  age, 206,625. 

3f  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  "^ 

.        .  1,920 

3f  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public 

I  in  summer, 186,628 

for  the  year,  of  attendance  in  summer,      •  394 
of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public 

}  in  winter, 199,447 

for  the  year,  of  attendance  in  winter,        •  2,640 
attendance   in  all  the  Public  Schools  in 

r, 141,226 

or  the  year,        .        .        .        .        ^  .     .  744 
attendance  in   all  the  Public  Schools  in 

.        .        .        .        .  154,277 

for  the  year, 1^9 

he  mean  average  attendance  upon  the  Pub- 

ools,  to  the  whole  number  of  children  be- 

ive  and  fifteen,  expressed  in  decimals,        •  •72 

of  children  under  five  attending   Public 

5, 16,093 

for  the  year, 1,421 

of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public 

21,609 


5 


1 


for  the  year, 753 
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Number  of  teachers  in  sammer — males,  374;  fe- 
males 4,172 ;  total, 4,546 

Increase  for  the  year  of  females,  47;  decrease  of 

males,  18;  total  increase, 29 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter — males,  1,840;  fe- 
males, 2,891, 4,7S1 

Decrease  of  male  teachers  in  winter,        •        •         •  131 

Increase  of  female  teachers  in  winter,      •        •        •  178 

Number  of  diflferent  persons  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  Public  Schools  during  the  year — males,  "2 

1,932 ;  females,  5,166 ;  total,  ....  7jM8  ^ 

Increase  for  the  year, 2t    : 

Average  length  of  Public  Schools,  seven  months  and 
sixteen  days. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  indad- 
ing  board, •  $37  76 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  includ- 
ing board, 15  88 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of 
Public  Schools,  including  only  the  wages  of  teach- 
ers, board,  and  fuel, 1,013^72  S6 

Increase  for  the  year, 49,841  01 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  of  board,  fuel 
and  money,  to  maintain  or  prolong  Public  Schools,     38,061  30 

Amount  of  money  appropriated  to  schools  as  income 
of  local  funds, 42,806  3(> 

Amount  received  by  the  towns  and  cities  as  their . 
share  of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund,    .     46,908  19 

Increase  from  last  year, 2^10  99 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools, 
for  wages,  fuel  and  superintendence,    .        .         1^140,132  68 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  (including  income  of  surplus 
revenue)  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  the 
State  between  five  and  fifteen  —  per  child,  .         .  4  96 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1850,  appropriated 
for  Public  Schools, 001-71 

The  law  requires  each  town  and  city  to  raise  by  tax 
at  least  $1.50  per  child  between  five  and  fifteen,  I 

as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income 
of  the  State  School  Fund. 
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towns  and  cities  returned  have  raised  (1.50 

)re  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen. 

r  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  (3  or 

per  child,  between  five  and  fifteen,        .        •  225 

e  for  the  year, 16 

r    of    High   Schools   supported    as    Public 

ols  by  taxation, 

r  of  incorporated  academies  returned,  .        •  66 

e  number  of  scholars, 4,142 

ate  paid  for  tuition, $85,322  90 

r  of  Private  Schools, 674 

ted  average  attendance  on  Private  Schools,  •  17,322 

ted  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  Private  Schools,  $244,290  72 

t  expended  in  1853  in  erecting  and  repairing 

)l-houses  for  the  use  of  Public  Schools,         •   402,609  90 

)f  Public  School-houses  as  returned  by  School 

mittees,  April,  1854,       ....         4,576,457  26 

it  annually  expended,  exclusive  of  the  support 

)llegiate  Institutions  and  Professional  Schools, 

romote  popular  education  in  Massachusetts, 

sssthan $2,283,554  00 

BARNAS  SEARS, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

'ON,  December  13, 1854. 
10 
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EXTRACTS 

From  "  Evidence  as  to  ike  Religious  Working  of  the  Common  Schools 
in  tJie  State  of  Massachusetts^  with  a  Preface  by  the  Hon.  Edwabb 
TwisLETox,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland, 
London:  1854." 

The  following  evidence  was  presented  more  than  two  years  ago,  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill,  and  was 
printed  in  the  Ai^)endix  to  the  first  volume  of  that  Committee's  Report  In  oonsidem- 
tkm,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  persons  who  are  disposed  to  examine  Blue 
Booksy  it  is  now  reprinted  separately,  in  a  form  more  accessible  to  the  majority  of 


I  will,  at  the  same  time,  briefly  explain  how  this  evidence  came  into  my  possession^ 
and  what  b  its  nature. 

In  parts  of  the  years  1849-50, 1  travelled  in  various  States  of  the  North  American 
TJmon,  and  I  was  especially  struck  by  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  the  gen- 
eral mental  superiority  which  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  In 
conaidering  the  causes  of  that  superiority,  it  seemed  impossible  to  account  for  it  merely 
fay  peculiarities  in  race,  religion,  or  political  institutions.  As  to  race,  the  main  body 
of  ttnexr  ancestors  were  21,200  Englishmen,  (including  men,  women  and  children,) 
who  left  their  mother  country  and  settled  in  North  America  between  the  years  1620 
and  1643.  Genealogical  researches  seem  to  show  that  nothing  material  depends  on 
tiie  port  of  England  from  which  those  ancestors  came.  Lincolnshire,  the  adjoining 
porta  of  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex  and 
Deronshire,  made  the  largest  contributions;  but  some  came  from  every  Cathedral 
town,  and  almost  every  seaport;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  James  Savage,  the 
loomed  and  accurate  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Antiquarian  Society,  that  there 
la  not  a  single  English  county  which  did  not  send  to  New  England  at  least  one  emi- 
gimnt.  Again,  religion,  by  itself,  appeared  to  be  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  prob* 
lem,  inasmuch  as  similar  religious  views  to  those  of  the  New  Englanders  have  been 
entertained  by  commimities  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  without  leading  to  a  similar 
intelleetoal  superiority.  Moreover,  political  institutions  alone  we^  clearly  ai^  insuffi- 
cient explanation,  inasmuch  as  tliis  could  not  account  for  their  collective  intellectual 
pveemineDoe  over  the  other  free  States  of  the  Union.  Yet  this  preeminence,  as  a 
Ud,  is  undeniable,  and  to  Englishmen  presents  itself  forcibly  in  the  drcum- 
that,  with  the  illustrious  exception  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  every  living 
American  author,  whose  literary  works  are  well  known  in  England,  is  by  birth  a  New 
Englander.*    It  became  evident,  therefore,  that  something  more  distinctive  than  race, 

*Aa  for  example,  Frescott,  Sparks,  Bancroft,  Ticknor,  Emerson,  Dana,  Bryant 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 
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zeligion«  or  political  institutioiis  was  requisite  to  explain  the  intdleetaal  superiozitj 
by  which  the  New  Englanders  are  distinguished* 

On  reflection,  yarious  circumstances  led  me  to  connect  that  snperioiritj  with  th* 
■ystem  which  has  been  in  force  in  New  England  aboye  200  years,  requiring  by  law 
every  township  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  within  it ;  and 
when  I  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1850,  I  frequently,  in  oonyerBatioii« 
called  attention  to  that  system,  and,  in  contrast  with  it,  to  the  defective  arrangements 
for  instruction  in  England,  as  a  source  not  only  ol  national  discredit,  but  HkewiM 
of  comparative  national  weakness.  I  found,  however,  an  impression  generally  eziatiiig 
that  the  New  England  system  of  Instruction  must,  of  necessity,  be  either  sectariaa  er 
irreligious ;  and  although  well  aware  that  this  impression  was  at  variance  with  fiicti, 
I  perceived  that  it  was  hopelcs3  to  endeavor  to  remove  it  merely  by  the  statementi 
of  a  cursory  traveller. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851  I  paid  another  visit  to  New  England;  and  aa  it  alnick 
me  that  the  statements,  on  this  head,  of  eminent  Now  Englanders  known  in  Eng- 
land, might  be  interesting  and  instructive,  I  issued  the  accompanying  printed  ciieulir 
of  questions,  which  was  intended  to  eUcit  information  4Ui  to  the  effects,  in  a  rtUfiotu 
point  of  view,  of  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools.  Want  of  time  rabia- 
quently  induced  me  to  restrict  my  inquiries  more  immediately  to  the  State  of  Umhi* 
ohusetts ;  but  I  received  statements  from  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  aoflun 
of  that  Commonwealth,  all  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  tending  to  show:— * 

First  That  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  is  not  sectarian  in  its  tea*, 
dencies ; 

Secondly.    That  it  is  not  irreligious ; 

Thirdly.  That,  indirectly,  at  least,  if  not  directly,  it  is  religious,  in  the  sense  of  beoig 
fiivorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  sentiments  and  to  the  pranotioa  of 
morality; 

Fourthly.  That  by  means  of  Sunday  schools,  combined  with  the  teaching  of  psnali 
at  home  and  instruction  from  the  pulpit  in  Church,  the  children  of  the  free  sdMob 
are,  for  the  most  part,  taught  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  various  religious  dfiKiminstinsi 
to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

Fifthly.  That  the  system  of  free  schools  in  New  England  is  effective  In  ginag 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  is  deserving  of  approbation. 

The  answers  wiU  be  found  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  names  of  those  i^iD 
bear  testimony,  more  or  less  strongly,  to  the  above-mentioned  propositions,  sic^—  4 

l/Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  kte  Secretary  of  State,  and  Senator  in  CoByrai  Cni      i 
Massachusetts.  ] 

2.  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  late  American  Minister  in  England.  '] 

3.  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  late  American  Minister  in  England.  J 

4.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Eastbum,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  ^ 
6.  Hon.  William  Appleton,  late  Representative  of  Massachusetts  in  Oongniit  .j 

6.  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  late  Representative  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress.  ,  j 

7.  Hon.  F.  C.  Gray,  late  Senator  of  Massachusetts,  and  author  of  a  wock  on  FtiMB      i) 
Discipline. 

8.  Hon.  G.  S.  Hillard,  late  Senator  of  MassachusetUi,  and  author  of  a  wok  adbd 
«•  Six  Months  in  Italy." 

9.  William  H.  Prescott,  Esq.,  the  Historian. 

10.  J.  Sparks,  Esq.,  President  of  Cambridge  University,  and  Historian. 

11.  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  author  of  '*  History  of  Spanish  Literatoie." 

12.  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Esq.,  the  Poet 
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At  the  nme  time  that  the  ciioular  of  questions  was  diatributed,  Mr.  Bamas  Seaxa^ 

the  Secretarj  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  was  good  enough  to  consent 

to  be  examined  by  me,  orally,  in  reference  to  the  religious  element  of  the  free  schools, 

and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  religious  difficulties  connected,  or  supposed  to  be 

eDBneeted,  with  the  instruction   of  children   of  various  religious  denominations 

i&  one  school,  had  been  surmounted.    It  appeared  to  me  that  explanations  on  this 

■abject  would  be  peculiarly  yaluable  if  furnished  by  that  gentleman,  whose  official 

positiim  and  long  experience  would  necessarily  render  him  oonyersant  with  all  the 

iitiilt  of  the  existing  system ;  and  his  evidence  is  accordingly  now  published,  con- 

Inung  such  explanations. 

HoreoTer,  in  1852,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nimiber  of  the 

chiUien  in  the  free  schools  who  likewise  attend  Sunday  schools,  I  requested  Mr. 

8es»  to  be  so  good  as  to  furnish,  if  it  were  possible,  precise  statistical  information  on 

lUs  head.    No  such  information  was  then  in  existence,  and  it  would  have  been  a 

VQfk  of  great  labor  and  expense  to  obtain  it  for  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 

drantti;  but  Mr.  Sears  adopted  the  expedient  of  selecting  six  cities  or  towns,  which 

■i|^  be  deemed  fair  representatives  of  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Common- 

iiilfh     The  schools  were  visited  in  those  six  cities  and  towns,  and  it  was  ascertained 

kv  many  of  the  children  undergoing  instruction  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  habit  of 

ittBidiag  Sunday  schools ;  how  many  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  previously  attended 

Sonday  schools ;  and  how  many  had  never  attended  any  Sunday  schooL    The  results 

m  given  in  an  annexed  tabular  statement,  which  fully  bears  out,  substantially,  the 

Sfidence  of  the  witnesses  in  the  answers  to  the  circular.        •        •        •        • 

The  eridence  being  thus  distinct,  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  system  exists 
bf  which  instruction,  neither  sectarian  nor  irreligious,  is  provided  for  all  the  children 
of  tiie  Conunonwealth,  of  all  religious  denominations,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  an 
Bgnment  against  its  applicability  to  England  which  is  current  in  discussions  on  this 
nljeet  This  argument  is  put  forward  in  the  guise  of  a  compliment, -and  is  based 
OB  die  assertion  that,  owing  to  their  descent  from  the  Puritans,  a  higher  standard  of 
nfigioiis  feeling  exists  amongst  the  New  Englanders  than  amongst  the  English,  so  that 
[ '  lailniction  from  which  dogmatic  theology  is  excluded  would  produce  disastrous  efEeota 
I  m  Uie  latter,  while  it  might,  on  the  whole,  prove  beneficial  to  the  former.  Now,  on 
(  tUi  point  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  such  a  higher  uniform  standard  reaUy  exists 
m  New  England,  although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  descent  from  the 
Pnitms  is  the  only  element  which  has  tended  to  produce  this  result  For  this  must 
bipBtky  attributed,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  to  the 
]y^  efficiency  of  the  clergy,  in  which  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  are, 
IB  torn,  an  important  element.  The  general  working  of  the  existing  system  is  some- 
wbit  eomplex,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows.  The  ministers  are  elected  by  the  con- 
gregations, and  their  stipends  are  comparatively  low.  In  consequence  of  the  general 
diffnaon  of  intelligence  amongst  the  congregations,  a  thoroughly  vapid  preacher 
would  have  slender  prospect  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  his  profession,  so  that  a 
eatuB  amount  of  intellect  becomes  an  essential  requisite  for  a  clergyman.  At  the 
■ne  time,  owing  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  State,  combined  with  the  low  scale  of 
Upends,  sny  one  with  the  ability  required  for  success  in  the  Christian  ministry  would 
pnbibly  obtain  a  larger  income  by  applying  it  in  any  other  profession,  so  that  no  one 
ii  tonpted  to  enter  into  the  ministry  on  account  of  its  emoluments.  Hence  the 
lyitem  is  inevitably  fatal  to  the  feeble  and  to  the  formal,  to  the  dull  and  to  the  worldly 
■inded;  for  one  class  of  causes  insures  intellect,  and  another  class  of  causes  insures 
diaBterestedneas  in  the  clergy.    But  it  will  be  seen  that  in  thia  chain  of  causes  and 
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efilectB,  the  intelligenoe  of  the  oongregBtlons,  which  mthily  crises  from  the  syiteiii  cf 
common  schools,  is  an  essential  link.    Admitting,  however,  that,  from  whatercr  crnnsa 
arising,  the  standard  of  religions  feeling  may  be  uniformly  higher  in  Massaehmetti 
than  in  England,  the  question  would  still  remain,  whether  the  standard  in  this  oountrj 
is  not  sufficiently  high  to  insure  the  proyision  of  doctrinal  reHgious  instmctiOB  la 
Sunday  schools  for  all  English  children.     And  this  question  may  reaaomihly  be 
answered  in  the  affiimatiye  by  any  one  who  bears  in  mind  the  keen  sensitiTeneBB  con- 
Oeming  doctrinal  instruction,  and  the  strong  religious  jealousy  connected  with  il^ 
which  exists  in  this  country.    Unintentionally,  this  jealousy  is,  at  present,  the  mtim 
impediment  to  the  removal  of  all  the  brutal  ignorance  and  nearly  all  the  hmtal  viee 
prevailing  amongst  certain  classes  of  our  population ;  but  it  might  be  converted  into 
an  instrument  of  usefulness,  if  the  Legislature  were  to  pass  a  law  for  the  introdne- 
tion  of  the  New  England  system  of  common  schools.        •        •        • 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  may  be  ]>ermitted  to  call  the  atteirtioi 
of  Englishmen,  and  especially  of  English  statesmen,  to  the  urgent  interest  of  thb 
subject  in  reference  to  the  honor  and  greatness  of  our  common  country.  jStanfiag 
simply  on  the  ground  of  universal  humanity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  Hi 
importance ;  and  it  is  a  palpable  under-Btntcment  of  the  truth  to  say  that  he  vln 
causes  two  human  beings  to  be  intelligent  where  previously  onlj  one  was  so,  rendn 
far  greater  servive  to  mankind  than  the  vaunted  benefactor  who  causes  two  Uate  of 
gra?s  to  grow  where  only  one  blade  grew  before.  Such  increased  fertility  of  tha 
earth's  soil  might  be  the  consequence  of  an  empirical  discovery,  ai^d  be  stede  tf 
further  results ;  while  greater  richness  in  the  soil  of  the  mind  would  insure  impnw- 
•ment,  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  many  other  things  besides, — a  more  enlighteMd 
«ense  of  social  obligations,  and  a  nobler  imbodiment  of  all  that  beautifies  life,  in  per- 
petually widening  circles  of  discovery,  invention,  and  progress.  But,  onutting  lUi^ 
which  ought  in  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  motive  of  action  to  any  man,  it  is  obvious  tint 
the  general  intelligence  of  a  people  is  a  material  element  in  the  balance  of  power ;  tad 
this  is  so  certain,  that  in  a  conflict  between  any  two  nations,  equal  in  all  other  reqpeetab 
as,  for  example,  in  population,  natural  resources,  bravery  and  hardihood,  the  ultiaili 
triumph  would  reasonably  be  anticipated  for  that  nation  in  which  intelligenee  wm 
most  widely  diffused.  Now,  when  reference  is  made,  at  the  present  day,  to  the  exed- 
lent  elementary  instruction  which  is  given  in  schools  in  Germany,  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  result,  on  account  of  the  superiority  whidi 
we  derive  from  our  free  press,  our  free  institutions,  and  our  habits  of  self-govermneBt; 
and  we  are  requested  to  believe  that,  in  this  way,  an  Englishman  who  can  neither  nd 
nor  write  is  superior  to  the  Qerman  peasant  who  can  cheer  his  leisure  hours  iri& 
music,  and  enjoy  the  imperishable  productions  of  genius  which  are  gmhyhniw!  In  lib 
own  expressive  and  powerful  language.  But  whatever  portion  of  truth  tiiere  mj 
be  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  respect  to  Grermany,  it  is  evident  that  we  cuunK 
pretend  to  maintain  the  same  supercilious  tone  concerning  elementary  instmetioB  ia 
the  United  States,  wherein  every  advantage  which  can  possibly  accrue  from  free  imti- 
tutioBs  and  habits  of  self-government  exists  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as  in  En^en^ 
and  where,  perhaps,  a  larger  field  is  opened  for  individual  energy  and  enterprise,  h 
regard  to  the  United  States,  it  is  plain  that  every  advance  in  the  education  of  ttdr 
peoi^,  unaccompanied  by  a  similar  advance  amongst  ourselves,  distinctly  adds  to  tMr 
relative  power.  For  this  reason,  when  it  is  known  that,  in  the  year  1952,  an  ofs* 
whelming*  majwity  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  decided  in  fitvor  of  a  system  of  ftei 

•  The  vote  was  carried  by  39,075  to  1,011— a  migority  of  nearly  89  to  L 
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in  that  atjf  the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  artisana  of  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
thej  conanlted  their  own  interests,  would  never  rest  until  they  had  induced 
[ialatuze  to  let  them  introduce  a  similar  system  amongst  themselves.  And  in 
inner*  when  an  English  statesman  who  looks  for  into  the  future  is  told  that 
y  aystem  haa  within  the  few  years  been  adopted,  or  is  likely  soon  to  be  adopted, 
ither  fzee  States  of  the  Union,  such  a  fact,  combined  with  the  continuance  of 
n  imperfect  educational  arrangements,  ought  to  suggest  to  him  matter  for 
«,  ksa  pressing,  but  not  less  profoundly  important,  than  if  he  heard  that  Con- 
ad  passed  resolutiona  for  trebling  the  American  Army,  or  for  increasing  their 
»y  twenty  large- Screw  Steamers  of  the  line. 

B  principles,  when  fuUy  stated,  are  so  self-evident,  that  a  prudent  statesman 
Mt  on  them  with  perfect  confidence,  although  he  did  not  distinctly  discern  the 
mode  in  which,  at  any  given  time,  they  were  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of 
I  country.  But  even  amongst  Legislators  there  are  some  who  view  >%  ith  dis* 
I  general  reasonings,  and  who,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  require  something  more 
to  convince  their  understandings  or  stimulate  them  into  action.  And,  unfortu- 
there  ia  ample  evidence,  in  this  case,  of  the  specific  manner  in  wliich  the 
I  peo]^  in  a  point  intimately  connected  with  their  national  power,  are  exposed 
iment,  in  consequence  of  defective  education.    I  do  not  allude  to  the  great 

I  made  by  New  Englanders  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  skill,  manifestly 
has  been  promoted  by  their  generally  cultivated  intelligence,  and  valuable  as 

II  must  be  in  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  Union.  Important  information 
head  is  contained  in  the  Special  Reports  of  Mi.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Whitworth, 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  attend  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  in  the  City 
'  Yock,  which  were  printed  amongst  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  last  Session, 
ich,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  attracted  much  attention  and  occasioned 
neasineaa.  There  is,  however,  such  a  vast  fund  of  inventive  ingenuity  in  the 
etnring  dislrict»of  Great  Britain  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  dan- 
be  empire  on  this  side,  and  every  new  development  of  constructive  powers  in 
Dgland  or  any  other  country  should  rather  be  cordially  welcomed,  as  adding 
oaunon  stock  of  human  inventions.  But  what  I  would  press  on  the  seriona 
i  all  Englishmen  is  the  effect  which  the  superior  education  of  the  Americana 
H  in  giving  an  advantage  to  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States  over 
1.    On  this  point,  most  painful  evidence  was  given  to  the  world  in  papers 

to  the  commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  presented  to  both 
of  Parliament  in  1848.  It  is  there  proved,  by  communications  from  various 
Cousnla,*  that  American  captains  and  seamen  are  now,  on  the  whole,  superior 
»wn,  and  this  superiority  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  better  education  of  the 
i,  and  to  the  better  education  and  stricter  sobriety  of  the  seamen.  Nay,  more- 
sctoally  appears  that,  at  the  time  to  which  these  communications  refer,  Ameri- 
ps,  in  consequence  of  that  superiority,  not  only  obtained,  almost  invariably,  a 
wtferm^oe  oiter  Britiah  MhipM,  but  generally  a  higher  rate  of  freight.  Now,  when 
et  thatt  hitherto,  enlarged  experience  has  shown  that  the  naval  supremacy  of  a 
rests,  eventually,  on  the  superiority  of  its  commercial  marine,  and  when  we 
know  that  the  tonnage  of  the  American  shipping  f  now  very  nearly  equala 

the  eommnnieations  of  Consul  Barclay,  Consul  Peter,  and  Yicc-Consul  Lingham 
Tf ,  from  page  381  to  397  inclusive. 

tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1852  was  4,138,440  for  a  free  population  of 
'3  persons.    That  of  the  British  Islands  in  the  same  year  was  4,424,392  for  a 
9n  of  27,^1,862  persons. 
II 
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that  of  our  own,  it  becomes  unideaaafitlj  plain  to  the  meaaeit  capaeity  that  tl 
neglect  of  the  Legislature  to  proride  a  superior  education  for  tha  ouMa  of  tha  peop 
IS  putting  in  jeopardy  the  Naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  facts  contained  in  these  Parliamentary  Papers  on  the  commercial  marine  didac 
escape  the  notice  of  those  departments  of  Goyemment  which  reoeiTed  the  infiooH 
tion.  The  unriyalled  excellenoe,  in  speed  and  internal  accommodation^  ef  fti 
American  Liners  plying  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  and  New  Tork,  had  kng  Im 
known,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  they  had  almost  entirely  driVea  Biitiri 
vessels  out  of  competition  with  them ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  result  icmainei  i 
mystery  to  all  but  a  few  observers,  until  a  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Botii 
Consuls  in  America.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instancra  on  record  hn 
a  nation  may  be  directly  punished,  through  its  material  interests,  for  the  ne^ect  of  ik 
moral  duties.  Many  a  country  gentleman  had  gone  on  spending  large  soma  of  aBiOBi| 
on  fox-hunting  or  horse- racing ;  perhaps,  if  he  had  loftier  aima,  mnnifieently  nl^ 
scribing  towards  the  building  of  a  church,  but  leaving  the  superintendcnee  of  tti 
Parish  School  to  inexperienced  or  prejudiced  hands,  allowixig  the  achoolmaibva 
salary  one- third  or  one-fourth  of  what  he  wotdd  pay  his  butler,  aeoffing  at  thenfi 
gestion  that  it  was  insufficient  if  the  children  of  the  poor  were  merdy  taught  to  ml 
the  Bible,  expressing  alarm  at  what,  if  he  ever  heard  of  it,  he  dwrnwl  the  wHd  ids 
of  providing  national  education  from  local  rates,  but  little  thinking,  all  the  whik^  tkil 
by  his  prejudices  and  omissions  he  was  endangering  the  naval  greatness  of  SaglH^ 
for  which,  perhaps,  he  would  willmgly  have  laid  down  hia  life*  Now,  howettr,  (h| 
result  of  these  omissions  became  palpable,  and  it  was  determined  to  interftre  by  Itif^ 
lation.  Accordingly,  in  1860,  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  had  himadf  tiaveUed  ia  lli 
United  States,  and  who  was  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade*  brought  ftrwoi 
a  Bill  for  improving  the  condition  of  Masters,  Mates,  and  Seamen  in  the  MfffliMt 
Service,  by  which  examinations  were  established  for  all  peraona  intending  to  he  Um^ 
ters  or  Mates  of  ships  trading  with  foreign  ports,  and  oertificatea  of  competency  vm 
instituted  for  every  applicant  reported  by  local  examiners  to  liave  pasard  aueh 
nations  satisfactorily,  and  to  have  given  sufficient  evidence  of  sobrietyi 
ability,  and  general  good  conduct  on  shipboard.  '  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
expressly  accounted  for  his  proposing  such  a  measure,  although  no  examinatioH« 
certificates  of  competency  were  required  of  American  naval  captaina,  hjpkaiting  lli 
general  superiority  of  the  education  which  was  provided  for  the  people  in  the  Uiulri 
States.* 

This  Bill  was  passed  into  a  law  in  the  same  Session  of  Parliament,  aad  li^  I  htit 
reason  to  believe,  working  satisfiEuitorily.  On  the  whole,  it  reflects  special  credit  m 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  administration  to  which  he  belonged,  otn  aooonnt  of  At 
courage  and  discrimination  which  they  evinced  in  departing  from  the  otdiaary 
pie,  that  the  excellence  of  all  which  has  a  commercial  value  should  be  left  to 
on  the  simple  operation  of  supply  and  demand.  There  were  exoeptional  ireeoni  lAf 
that  principle  should,  in  this  instance,  be  departed  from;  and  on  thia  aoooontt  impttih 
tions  of  logical  inconsistency  were  wisely  disregarded.  But  still,  it  ia  ImpciMitiii  H 
avoid  perceiving  that  this  Act  is  merely  combating  symptoms  of  a  diereia/'wfflMiil 
attacking  the  disease  itself — that  it  is,  in  fact,  very  far  from  being  a  tiiofon^ 
for  the  evils  which  the  Parliamentary  Papers  brought  to  light.  It  is  to  be  ol 
that  it  was  alleged  that  the  English  Captains  were  defective,  not  in  aeamasah^  wd 
professional  skiU,  but  in  genera,  intelligence ;  and  although  such  intelligenee  wS^ 
be  promoted  by  an  examination  which  would  of  necessity  be  mainly  prnfirinnil.  7c 

*  See  Appendix  D. 
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tJinknt  eonld  not,  for  a  moment,  be  compared  with  the  general,  healthy  effect 

if  being  educated  im  inch  Public  High  Schoola  as  exist  in  Boeton,*  Cambridge  and 

Ifow  York.    Moreover,  eren  if  this  Act  of  Parliament  did  attain  its  object  in  regard 

ti  tiba  Oaptaiwa,  it  does  not  in  any  way  supply  what  was  defective  in  the  seamen,  for 

no  inraminaHons  were  instituted,  and  for  whom  they  would  have  been  impoli- 

It  it  to  be  remembered  that  no  imputation  is  here  made  against  them,  any  more 

againat  the  Captains,  that  they  have  declined  in  nautical  skill;  and  any  allegation 

might  safely  be  dismissed,  at  once,  with  the  same  incredulity  as  the  idea  of 

bsfing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  degenerated  from  the  courage  of  their  ancestora. 

ii  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  have  not  made  positive  progress,  during  the  last 

il^  yeen»  in  dementary  instruction  and  in  sobriety.    Probably  no  one  who  has  had 

egperienee  of  the  merchant  service  would  hesitate  to  admit  that,  in  both  these 

Acre  has  been  a  decided  improvement  within  his  own  recollection ;  and  it 

WHf  be  earamed  as  undisputed,  that  English  seamen  are  as  skilful  and  brave  as  they 

and  at  the  same  time  better  educated,t  and  less  addicted  to  drink.    But 

r  really  esaential  point  is  this,  that,  owing  to  judicious  laws,  there  has  sprung  up 

tiba  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  in  another  nation,  of  the  same  blood,  and  speaking 

f  sane  language  as  our  own,  a  race  of  sailors  who  are  equally  skilful  in  their  voca- 

aad  who  axe,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  more  generally  intelligent  and  sober 

En^Uah  sailors.    And  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  this  di£fcrence,  together 

aomewhat  of  a  similar  difference  in  the  captains  of  the  the  two  nations  respec- 

ttidy,  toida  to  give  a  distinct  advantage  to  their  commercial  marine.    Now,  for  thia 

in  the  English  sailors  there  seems  to  be  only  one  adequate  remedy  —  and 

ii  to  take  care  that  our  own  system  of  elementary  instruction  shall  universally, 

in  every  respect,  be  just  as  good  as  in  any  one  of  the  United  States.    It  is  true 

are  some  counties  of  England  from  which  scarcely  any  of  the  laboring 

are  ever  likdy  to  go  to  sea ;  still,  no  one  would  seriously  propose  to  make  a 

between  them  and  the  maritime  counties  in  favor  of  the  latter— thus  gird- 

hf  a  laminous  bdt  of  intelligence  round  the  internal  darkness  of  the  island :  and  so 

Al  liBiple  feet  remains,  that  in  order  to  compete  with  the  American  commercial 

and  maintain  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  no  resource  is  left  but  to 

amngementa  for  insuring  to  every  child  amongst  us  precisely  as  good  an  edu« 

at  ia  given  to  children  in  New  England. 


*'*Tke  coarse  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of  natural  and  me- 
dliskil  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and  practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can 
li  fsstcrcd;  such  studies  as  navigation,  bookkeeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and 
IMnd  studies  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied  departments  of 
and  inland  trade,  with  fon  ign  commerce,  with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  man- 
and  domestic  arts ;  such  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  tlie  history  of  our 
•■a  state  and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions,  political 
■Msmy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study  as  is  now  given  in  more  than 
11^  towns  and  cities  in  New  England."— Ex^ror^/rom  a  Report  on  Public  High  Schoola 
^fMr,  Bmmard,  Soerelary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education, 

t  Lord  John  Russell  has  noticed  with  just  praise,  as  a  symptom  of  improvement,  the 

Jrttsn  written  by  common  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  seat  of  war  during  the  present 

|asr.    Many  of  them  are  in  the  highest  degree  racy,  graphic,  manly,  and  touching.   Still 

tts  win  be  allowed  to  prove  nothing  as  to  the  proportion  of  individuals  in  the  navy, 

leas  in  the  commercial  marine,  who  could  write  such  letters.    As  many  as  30  per 

t  of  the  men  in  England  and  Wales,  who  married  in  1851,  signed  the  Marriage 

E^istcr  with  marks  only. 
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And  it  is  not  perhaps  yet  too  late.    We  can  scarcely^  indeed,  r^ain  the  p 

which  Mihon  once  claimed  for  England,  of  teaching  nations  how  to  li' 

wreath  of  glory,  **  despised  and  flung  aside  "  by  onrselyes,  has  been  nobly  < 

the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  now  blooms  on  the  brow  of  this  our  younge 

The  depraved  condition  of  the  juvenile  population  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyn 

other  parts  of  England,  is  rather  a  lurid  beacon  to  warn  nations  how  they 

to  live.    Still,  if  comprehensive  measures  are  adopted  speedily,  mnch  may  ye 

to  recover  some  of  those  advantages  which  others  have  fairly  won  over  us  b 

and  more  active  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  God's  universe.    Even  in  Be 

setts,  the  schools  have  only  reached  their  present  point  of  excellence  during 

twenty  years ;  and  without  doubt  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  thi 

as  the  other  States  of  New  England.    It  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Siljestrom,  th 

time  of  his  visit  to  America,  the  education  of  the  people  in  New  Jersey,  and 

in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia,  was  comparatively  t 

advanced  :  and  although  the  system  of  Common  Schools  is  now  universally : 

tion  in  the  State  of  New  York,  some  time  may  elapse  before  it  will  be  so 

there  as  in  Massachusetts.    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Western  States,  ( 

as  the  thinness  of  their  population  and  the  urgent  demands  of  labor  will, 

time,  be  an  obstacle  to  the  full  developement  of  their  intellectual  resources. 

ever,  many  successive  years  are  allowed  to  pass  away  proportionately  unimpi 

England,  while  the  Americans  are  perfecting  their  educational  arrangemi 

deterred  by  disgxist  at  unscrupulous  acts  and  writings  of  annexationistB,  and ; 

of  the  Federal  Govervment,  or  paralyzed  by  religious  jealousies,  or  inflm 

platitudes  concerning  the  dangers  of  knowledge,  and  commonplaces  lespec 

supposed  irreverent  spirit  engendered  by  democratic  institutions,  our  Legiilai 

sist  much  longer  in  their  present  course  of  comparative  inaction,  and  con 

enormous  blunder  of  supposing  that,  by  a  system  of  Parliamentary  grants 

voluntary  contributions,  we  shall  be  able  to  compete  with  a  free  people^  of  t 

race,  and  with  the  same  population  as  our  own,  who  will  maintain  univer, 

local  rates,  such  schools  as  now  exist  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, — Sngh 

suffer  fatally  from  this  delusion.    In  case  a  deplorable  conflict  should  tli 

between  the  two  countries,  sterner  courage  and  daring  indeed,  or  greater  self-d 

could  not  be  evinced  than  would  be  in  the  cause  of  the  United  Kingdom ; — tlu 

dently  impossible ; — but  there  would  be  brought  into  action,  in  the  free  S 

America,  an  intense  energy,  a  redundancy  of  mental  power,  a  fertility  of  k 

and  a  faculty  of  adaptation  to  unexpected  emergencies,  of  which  those  who  ic 

fled  with  the  scraps  of  mental  food  doled  out  to  so  large  a  portion  of  our  owi 

lation  have,  at  present,  no  conception.     Change  of  counsels  may  then  come  t 

and  a  future  generation  may  lament,  in  vain,  the  infatuated  apathy  of  their 

by  whom  good  examples  were  slighted,  and  opportunities  thrown  away. 


EVIDENCE. 


JJSWERS  OF  MR.  WEBSTER  RESPECTING  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Hat€  you  reaton  to  believe  that  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  common  schoole 
^  New  England  interferes  with  the  special  religious  tenets  of  any  particular  denomi- 
nation  of  Christians  t 

\  befiere  that  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England 
eg  not  interfere  with  the  special  tenets  of  any  denomination  of  Christians;  and  from 
s  itite  of  opinion  on  which  that  system  rests,  no  less  than  from  the  laws  that  regu- 
e  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  such  interference,  if  attempted  hy  an  individual  teacher, 
ink!  cause  him  to  he  removed  from  his  place.  In  fact,  the  teachers  of  the  puhlio 
uwb  are  paid  hy  assessments  upon  the  property  of -all  denominations  alike;  and 
«  being  taken  by  law  that  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  shall  be  unobjtetion- 
fi  to  all  denominations,  the  different  denominations  are  equally  careful  to  see  that 
!  law  is  entirely  respected. 

U  ii  within  your  knowledge  thatt  apart  from  the  common  schools,  the  children  edu- 
cated in  them  do  practically  receive  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nation to  which  they  respectively  belong  t 

I  thiAk  that  children  in  New  England  are,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  practically 
ttructed  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity  entertained  by  their  respective  families,  but 
t  in  the  public  schools. 

If  they  do  receive  such  instruction,  what  are  the  agencies  by  which  it  is  communi- 
cated to  them  f 

Direct  religious  instruction  is  given  to  children  in  New  England  by  their  parents, 
the  clergymen,  and  by  Sunday  schools,  which  collect  together  the  children  of  all 
Mes  and  conditions  in  life,  according  to  the  rch'gious  tenets  of  their  families,  and 
iich  employ  a  great  many  more  teachers  than  are  employed  in  the  week-day  schools. 
these  Sunday  schoob,  and  also  in  private  families,  catechisms  and  other  manuals 
often  used,  such  as  conform  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
m.  It  is  perhaps  important  to  be  added,  that  in  New  England,  every  body,  or 
lost  every  body,  is  capable  of  reading,  and  young  persons  read  books  of  religious 
truction  as  early  as  they  read  other  books.  I  do  not  know  how  religioiis  instruc- 
1  could  be  made  more  general  or  more  effectual  than  it  is  in  New  England  by  these 
eral  means. 
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« 

4.  In  your  opinion^  it  the  system  of  inttruetUm  pursued  in  the  eommon  aehoott  of  Ne 
England  indirectly  favorable  to  the  cuUivation  of  the  religious  senHments  and  to  l^\^ 
promotion  of  morality  t 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  free  or  common  sdiod!i  ^ 
New  England  promotes  religious  sentiments,  encourages  a  rererence  for  the  Seriptnr)^ 
and  tends  always,  indirectly,  and  sometimes  directly,  to  the  formation  of  a  religioij| 
character  in  the  pupils.    The  morals  of  the  children  are  always  carefully  witdied  ly 
their  teachers. 

5.  Generally,  do  you  approve,  or  do  you  disapprove,  of  that  system  f    And  what  m$  tkt 
main  grounds  on  which  your  approbcUion  or  disapprobation  of  it  is  founded  f 

I  haye  been  familiar  with  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  for  abore  flftj 
years,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  owe  to  it  my  own  early  training.  In  my  own 
recollection  of  these  schools  there  exists,  to  this  moment,  a  fresh  feeling  of  tfaeiobiidy 
of  the  teachers,  the  good  order  of  the  school,  the  reverence  with  which  the  SoiptoRi 
were  read,  and  the  strictness  with  which  all  moral  duties  were  enjoined  and  enfoned. 
In  these  schools,  or  it  may  be  partly  by  my  mother's  care,  I  was  taught  the  elemati 
of  letters  so  early  that  I  never  have  been  able  to  remember  a  time  when  I  could  M 
read  the  New  Testament,  and  did  not  read  it  Many  moral  tales,  and  instnicti?e  nd 
well-contrived  fables,  always  so  alluring  to  childhood,  learned  by  heart  in  1ii« 
schools,  are  still  perfectly  preserved  in  my  memory.  And,  in  my  own  case,  I  am  ay, 
that  without  these  early  means  of  instruction  ordained  by  law,  and  broug|ht  home  to 
the  small  villages  and  hamlets  for  the  use  of  all  their  children  equally,  I  do  not  nsv 
see  how  I  should  have  been  able  to  become  so  far  instructed  in  the  elements  of  kiKnrl- 
edge  as  to  be  fit  for  higher  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  free  schools  of  New  En^^ 
has  a  direct  e£fect  for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses  vicious  indxnatioiii; 
it  inspires  love  of  character ;  and  it  awakens  honorable  aspirations.  In  short,  I  hue 
no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popular  republican  institutions  imds 
which  we  live  could  possibly  be  preserved,  if  early  education  were  not  freely  fumiihed 
to  all,  by  public  law,  in  such  forms  that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselTCS  of  it 
Although  a  little  beside  the  immediate  object  of  these  inquiries,  I  may  be  pennittBd 
to  add,  that,  in  my  judgment,  as  the  present  tendency  of  things,  almost  every  when, 
is  to  extend  popular  power,  the  peace  and  well  being  of  society  require,  at  the  nma 
time,  a  corresponding  extension  of  popular  knowledge..  j 

Dakibl  Websio. 

II  October,  1851. 


ANSWERS  OF  MR.  EVERETT. 


• 


To  avoid  repetition,  the  questions  are  indicated  by  figures  merely.— iVbf«  of  the  Ar'ST 
he  Board  of  Ed. 


I 


Quest,  1.*  There  is,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be,  no  such  interferenoe. 
The  schools  are  supported  by  a  tax  laid  upon  the  whole  people  of  the  cities  and  towns       | 
in  which  they  are  situated.    They  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  school  commit-        I 
tees,  chosen  by  popular  election.    If  any  one  sect,  having  a  preponderance  amflog 
the  people,  should  attempt  to  exercise  it  by  giving  a  sectarian  character  to  the  idiool 


of  the  Board  of  Ed. 
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oBinittee,  and  throogh  them  to  the  instructors  of  the  schools,  the  other  sects,  though 
«  minoritj,  would  take  the  alarm.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
tiole  community  that  the  schools  shall  not  be  sectarian ;  and  what  all  agree  in  is  of 
line  Buie  to  take  place,  in  a  popular  government.  A  portion  of  Scripture  is  daily 
•d  in  most  schools,  and  some  kind  of  devotional  exercise  generally  performed  by 
de  instructor.  This  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend  any  serious  person  ; 
id  in  this  there  is  no  practical  difficulty,  where  people  act  in  good  faith ;  and  there 
no  temptation  to  act  otherwise  in  this  respect. 

Quest.  2.  In  nearly  all  the  religious  societies  of  New  England  there  are  (as  fiur  as  I 
n  aware)  Sunday  schools,  taught  by  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  society,  under 
le  general  direction  of  the  pastor.  These  schools  are  not  charity  schools  for  the  poor, 
rho  get  no  instruction  in  the  course  of  the  week,  but  religious  schools  for  all  classes, 
"be  instruction  is  of  course  in  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  the  denomination  to 
rhieh  the  school  belongs.  It  is  usually  kept  in  the  church,  or  in  some  vestry  or  other 
ptrtment  connected  with  it. 

QkMt'  3.  This  question  is  answered  in  the  reply  to  the  second  question. 

QiMf^.  4.  I  answer  this  question  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  Public  opinion 
equizes  of  all  persons  connected  with  the  schools  a  constant  observance  of  all  the 
laetieil  duties  of  retigion  and  morality.  A  schoolmaster  decidedly  failing  in  either, 
nrald  instantly  lose  his  place.  A  considerable  portion,  often  a  majority,  of  the  school 
oomittee,  are  clergymen.  With  respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  individual  schools, 
aneh  of  course  must  depend  upon  the  force  of  character  of  the  teacher,  and  upon  the 
tite  of  society  from  which  the  children  who  attend  the  school  are  gathered ;  but  the 
eligions  and  moral  tendency  of  the  system  is  uniformly  good. 

Qnuit.  6.  I  think  our  school  system,  in  theory,  perfect ;  in  practice  it  varies,  of 
some,  with  local  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  much  personally  of  the  schools, 
izeept  in  this  neighborhood,  where  they  are  excellent. 

The  great  merit  of  the  system  is,  that  it  is  a  public  provision  for  the  education  of 
iU  the  children.  The  schools  are  so  good  that  the  children  of  the  wealthy  are  sent  to 
hea^  from  choice ;  hence  there  is  nothing  eleemosynary  in  their  character.  They  are 
ice  and  gratuitous,  without  being  in  reality  or  appearance  charitable.  As  the  burden 
if  taxation  fidls  on  the  rich,  the  children  of  the  poor  get  a  good  education  gratui- 
KMuly,  tnd  all  classes  mingle  together  in  tihe  school-room. 

This  would  be  good,  I  think,  in  any  country  ;  in  ours  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our 

petal  social  system.    I  send  my  child  to  the  public  school  in  Cambridge,  because  it 

ii  the  best  within  my  reach.    If  there  were  a  private  school  where  he  would  be  better 

tan^t,  I  might  think  it  my  duty  to  send  him  to  it ;  but  I  should  regard  this  as  an  evil. 

Edwajld  Evbrstt. 
Cambridge,  30  September,  1851. 


ANSWERS  OF  MR.  BANCROFT. 

QmL  1.  Every  New  England  town  has  inhabitants  attached  to  different  denomi- 
natioDs  of  Christians ;  they  all  unite  cordially  in  support  of  the  common  school 
ijitan.  Every  body  takes  an  interest  in  common  schools :  and  Calvinists,  and  mem- 
ben  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Unitarians,  and  Baptists,  and  Methodists, 
lad  Catholics,  (where  there  are  Catholics,)  give  them  their  support,  and  have  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  interftrenoe  with  the  special  religious  tenets  of  their  respective 
denominations. 
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QMtt,  2.  Children  educated  in  Common  Schools  practically  zeceiTe  in^trucdon  h 
the  tenets  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  they  respectiTely  belong,  and  teoeiii 
it  apart  from  the  Common  Schools. 

Quett.  3.  Such  instruction  is  communicated  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  or  b] 
their  parents  at  the  Sunday  School^«,  by  the  respectiye  ministers  of  the  diffioci 
denominations,  and  generally  by  such  agencies  as  the  parent,  or  the  church  of  wUd 
he  is  a  member,  may  adopt. 

Quest,  i.  The  Common  School  system  of  instruction  in  New  England  has  been  o 
incalculable  service  to  the  promotion  of  morality,  and  makes  the  whole  popolatioi 
susceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  on  subjects  connected  with  religion.  ] 
could  hardly  use  language  strong  enough  to  express  my  sense  of  the  benefit  doneb] 
the  Common  School  system  to  the  character,  vigor  of  enterprise,  morality,  indnttrj, 
general  self-respect,  love  of  liberty,  respect  for  law,  and  attainments  in  religiov 
knowledge,  of  the  people  of  New  England. 

Gbobob  Bancbopt. 


ANSWERS  OF  BISHOP  EASTBURN. 

Quest,  1.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  interference  by  any  of  those  who  hare  chai|i 
of  them  with  the  religious  tenets  or  predilections  of  the  pupils,  and  I  do  not  be&fe 
that  such  interference  is  practised. 

Qu4ists,  2.  and  3.  Although  in  these  schools  the  only  religious  instruction  cohfejed 
is  that  afforded  through  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  the  opening  of 
achool,  and  that  which  is  incorporated  necessarily,  more  or  less,  with  the  studies  pu- 
sued  by  the  pupils,  yet  this  deficiency  is  elsewhere  made  up  to  a  Tcry  great  extent,  not 
only  by  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  in  their  churches,  but  by  the  powerful  instrumen- 
tality of  our  Sunday  Schools.,  The  pupils  of  these  Sunday  Schools,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  are  not  confined  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  consist  of  the  children  of  the 
parishioners  of  our  various  congregations,  without  distinction  as  to  their  position  in 
life. 

Quest,  4.  I  think  so.  A  general  respect  for  religion  and  its  institutions  wonid  be 
promoted  by  jthat  system.  It  is  a  fact,  that  no  one  suspected  of  entertaining  ineligioos 
sentiments  would  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Common  Schools, 

Quest,  6,  Although  I  individually  should  prefer  arrangements  under  which  the 
tenets  of  my  own  church  were  directly  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  I  approve  of  the  present  system,  because  it  insures  the  means  of  providing  i 
more  efficient  system  of  instruction  than  could  permanently  be  maintained  for  ill  the 
children  of  the  Conmionwealth  in  any  other  way. 

Manton  Eastbubn,    . 

Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 


ANSWERS  OF  MR.  APPLETON. 

QuesL  1.  I  do  not  believe  the  system  adopted  in  our  Common  Schools  interiem 
with  the  special  religious  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.  Such  is  the  m1 
of  our  various  religious  denominations,  that  if  any  religious  instmction,  other  then 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  was  introduced  by  the  teachers,  complaint  would  be  mide^ 
such  aa  would  compel  the  masters  or  teachers  to  resign  their  situation. 
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!.  2.  To  this  questioii  I  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

.  3.  Formerly,  in  New  England,  it  was  generally  the  custom  for  parents,  after 
«h  aervioe  on  Sunday,  to  instruct  their  children,  by  hearing  them  repeat  the 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  to  read  to  them  from  tho 
Qd  other  religious  works.  This  custom  is,  I  am  led  to  beliere,  to  a  great 
discontinued ;  and,  as  a  substitute,  it  is  almost  uniformly  the  case  that  the 
denominations  have  connected  with  their  society  and  place  of  worship  Sunday 
But  to  speak  more  within  my  own  particular  knowledge,  (I  belong  to  th« 
d  Church,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  have  taken  an.actiye  interest  in  the 
School  of  bur  parish  and  others,)  the  children  of  parents  the  most  faTored  as 
rty,  those  of  mechanics,  and  those  of  the  most  humble  in  the  community, 
;ether  on  Sundays,  and  are  instructed  according  to  their  age  and  imderstand- 
tiey  are  taught  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  instructed  in  the  Church 
tm,  and  such  books  as  are  approved  by  our  bishops  and  other  clergy,  by 
i  young  men  and  women,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  rector. 
1  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  can  read,  and  continue  until  they  are  at  a 
age,  when  such  as  are  inclined  are  formed  into  Bible  classes,  and  there  renudn 
ey  are  at  a  suitable  age  in  their  turn  to  become  teachers. 
.  4.  No  teachers  would  be  approved  or  continued  unless  of  a  moral  and 
s  character.  Their  example  would  be  followed  to  some  extent  by  their  pupils ; 
anot  doubt  that,  the  more  education  is  advanced,  the  more  morality  is  increased 
i  lessened. 

.  5.  Generally,  I  do  improve  of  the  system,  believing  it  to  be  better  than  any 
rithin  my  knowledge;  and  the  main  grounds  on  which  my  approbation  is 
I  may  be  found  in  the  foregoing  rephes. 

W.  Applbtok. 
m,  Massachusetts,  11  October,  1851. 


ANSWERS  OF  MR.  WINTHROP. 

!.  1.  Not  the  slightest ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  system  of  Common 
instruction  in  Massachusetts  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  express  provision 
State  constitution,  that  **all  religious  sects  and  denominations,  demeaning 
res  peaceably  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  equally 
he  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomina^ 
mother  shall  ever  be  established  by  law."  I  may  add,  that  there  is  an  expresi' 
ion  in  our  statutes  of  the  purchase  or  use,  in  any  of  the  town  schools,  of 
:hool  book^  which  are  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of 
ns; "  and  at  least  one  instance  has  occurred  of  a  teacher  being  dismissed  from 
e  for  persisting  in  efforts  to  give  sectarian  instruction. 

.2.  It  is ;  I  speak,  of  course,  in  regard  to  such  children  as  have  fallen  under 
1  observation ;  but  what  is  true  of  them  is  undoubtedly  true  of  almost  alL 
are  not  accustomed  to  look  to  the  week-day  schools  for  the  religious  instruo- 
their  children.  They  look,  at  most,  for  that  general  religious  influence  which 
mlt  from  the  reeognition  of  God  and  of,  his  word,  in  the  daily  prayer  or  read- 
ihe  Scriptnxes  with  which  our  schools  are  commonly  opened.  To.  suppose, 
uU  the  children  do  not  practically  receive  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  reli- 
enomination  to  which  they  belong,  is  to  suppose  that  they  axe  either  abandoned 
12 
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-without  any  religious  instruction  whaterer,  or  that  their  parents  and  pastors  tre  in- 
different to  the  tenets  of  their  own  denomination.  Neither  of  these  ideas  could  bt 
entertained  for  a  moment  by  those  who  know  any  thing  of  New  England  dergyme^ 
oar  of  New  England  fathers  and  mothers. 

Quest,  3.  The  pulpit,  the  Sunday  School,  and  the  fireside.  There  Is  no  htk,  tm* 
tainly,  of  doctrinal  discourse  and  instruction  in  the  pidpits  of  the  Protaitant  Epinp* 
pal  Church  with  which  I  am  associated ;  while  the  catechisms  of  the  Church,  and  Ai 
tenets  of  the  Liturgy,  are  diligently  taught  in  the  Sunday  School  of  the  pazish.  It  k 
not  to  be  doubted  tl^fit,  in  most  families,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  attenliai 
paid  to  the  religious  education  of  the  children.  The  Bible,  the  Prayer-book,  Ai 
Hymn-book,  are  the  familiar  manuals  of  parental  teaching,  and  the  influences  of  hOM 
are  thus  brought  in  aid  of  the  instructions  of  the  Sunday  School  and  the  pulpit 

Quest.  4.  In  the  highest  degree.  The  mere  influences  of  the  order,  the  disdplii%  ■ 
the  obedience,  and  the  "good  behavior"  which  belong  to  a  well-kept  school, oi 
which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  our  teachers  to  enforce,  are,  I  need  not  say,  of  the  it* 
most  importance  in  establishing  moral  habits  and  inculcating  moral  prindplei.  l^ 
deed,  were  our  schools  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  supply  a  stated  and  innooil 
occupation  to  our  children,  keeping  them  from  idleness,  and  from  the  temptidiott  H 
mischief,  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  for  six  days  out  of  seven,  their  importance  to  Al 
prevention  of  immortality  and  vice  could  hardly  be  overrated.  It  is,  however,  i 
the  positive  duties  which  o\ir  law  imposes  on  all  instructors  and  teacheri,  «t9 
their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  totiUl 
care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  troth;'! 
and  the  pupils  of  our  Normal  Schools,  who  are  afterwards  to  become  the  tetehmtf 
our  Common  Schools,  are  expressly  required  to  be  educated  "in  the  prindpkirf 
piety  and  morality  common  to  all  sects  of  Christians." 

Quest.  6,  I  should  find  it  almost  as  diiBctdt  to  state  the  main  grounds  fiir  my  a* 
qualified  approbation  of  our  Common  School  system  i^  I  should  to  state  the  reami 
for  cherishing  the  common  bounties  and  blessings  of  Providence, — the  light,  the  m^ 
or  the  seasons.  I  cannot  conceive  of  our  getting  along  without  them  under  a  politkri 
system  like  ours.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  our  Government ;  they  are  our  i^ost  efr 
cient  police ;  our  institutions  would  not  enable  us  to  provide  any  substitute  for  thoiL 
But,  apart  from  any  consideration  connected  with  the  character  of  our  GknreniaMB^ 
they  seem  to  me  the  only  effective  means  for  promoting  the  intelligence»  devdofiag 
the  energies,  and  elevating  the  character  of  a  whole  people.  Any  voluntary  sjitaitf 
education  must  leave  great  numbers  of  children  untaught.  It  may  be  that  anoig 
these  neglected  children  are  the  persons  whose  natural  capacities  would  have  eoafakd 
them  to  do  most  for  their  fellow-men,  who,  if  their  fEumltics  could  have  been  entt- 
vated  and  developed,  might  have  been  foremost  in  art  or  science,  in  invention  or  «- 
tcrprise,  in  literary,  civil,  or  military  pursuits.  It  is  certain  that  our  AmeriflB 
Common  Schools  have  given  their  earliest,  and  sometimes  their  only,  education  to  Ml 
a  few  of  our  mo;it  distinguished  men  in  all  conditions  of  life.  Uniyeraal  edncatiM^ 
freely  offered  to  all,  and  of  which  all  are,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to  partake, 
to  society  the  benefit  of  all  the  x>owers  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  all  its 
and  thus  gives  the  strongest  impulse  to  the  progress  of  human  oivilixation  and  ii 
provement^  If  New  England  has  made  rapid  strides  in  any  thing  good«  or  greati  tt 
valuable  since  its  settlement,  I  think  it  has  been  primarily  owing  to  hier  CoouBOi 
School  system. 

BomuT  C  WnrtBiov. 

Boston,  20  October,  1851. 
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ANS^VERS  OF  MR.  GRAY. 

QmiL  1.  GerUinlj  not  The  system  admits  the  use  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or 
and  a  simple  prayer,  momiiig  and  evening,  which  ought  to  contain  nothing 
to  any  denomination  of  Christians.  If  any  thing  thus  offensive  is  introduced 
iator  ehewhere,  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  system,  but  an  abuse  of  it,  and 
M  wkkdit  though  it  may  no  doubt  exist,  must  be  rare,  since  I  know  no  instance  of 
ft  Wig  made  a  matter  of  public  discussion  in  the  newspapers  or  elsewhere,  though  in 
Hi  coantiy  erery  thing  is  so  discussed  on  which  there  can  be  two  opinions.  A  single 
iBlnea  of  a  marked  abuse  of  this  kind  would  certainly  attract  public  attention,  and 
im  flioie  parents  of  the  same  peculiar  tenets  as  the  teacher  would  join  vnth  all  oth- 
nin  eensiiring  him  for  introducing  those  tenets  into  a  Common  School. 

2.  Undoubtedly  they  do  so. 

3.  That  of  domestic  instruction,  and  that  of  Sunday  Schools,  which  last  have 
very  general  of  late  years,  and  seem  constantly  becoming  more  so.    In  these, 

MBB  of  the  moat  respectable  young  persons  in  the  parish,  of  both  sexes,  who  have 
iaidied  their  own  education,  but  are  not  yet  charged  with  the  care  of  families,  teach 
Ai  diildren  in  small  classes  in  different  parts  of  the  church. 

QmtL  4.  It  is  so,  by  affording  special  securities  that  the  teachers  shall  be  exemplary 
m  Bonl  and  religious  men.    In  consequence  of  the  provision  of  law,  that  the  masters 
be  ippointed,  and  the  schools  governed,  by  committees  chosen  by  the  inhabit- 
of  the  school  districts  themselves,  and  shall, be  supported  by  taxes  assessed  upon 
they  of  course  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  in 
application  of  the  funds.    Moreover,  parents  entertaining  different  religious 
are  careful  to  see  that  the  teacher  introduces  into  the  school  no  tenets  ad- 
to  fheir  own.    Watchful  for  these  purposes,  they  are  naturally  watchful  in  all 
and  no  one  can  be  a  teacher  here  who  does  not,  under  this  dose  scrutiny, 
an  unimpeachable  character  for  morals  and  piety ;  for  no  parents,  whatever 
Ihtf  nay  be  themselves,  would  let  any  other  instruct  their  children.    It  is  thus  favor- 
many  other  respects ;  but  in  none,  that  I  now  tliink  of,  peculiar  to  it  as  a  sys- 


5.  I  do  approve  of  it,  and  for  these  reasons  among  others :  Because  it  is 
m^y  important,  for  the  security  of  society,  in  all  free  countries,  and  most  so  in  the 
tm^  that  the  children  of  all  sects,  classes,  and  conditions,  since  they  must  mingle 
Iqgitber  iubaequently  in  the  conflicts  of  life,  should,  from  their  earliest  years,  be  inti- 
wtdy  anodated  in  similar  pursuits  (as  they  are  in  school)  on  terms  of  perfect  equal- 
fly:  Beeanse  I  believe  that  religion,  like  almost  every  thing  else,  is  best  taught  in  a 
akoolderoCed  to  that  single  object ;  and  see  no  more  reason  why  it  should  be  taught 
bcomecdon  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  other  branches  of  a  common 
[      akool  education,  than  with  any  accomplishment,  trade,  or  profession ;  its  alliance  vnth 
At  famer  having  probably  originated  in  times  when  even  the  mere  rudiments  of 
Imdag  were  taught  only  by  ecclesiastics :  Because  if  taught  it  by  those  who  are 
■Mr  ■awristfd  in  their  minds  with  the  daily  drudgery  and  discipline  of  the  school- 
non,  and  whom,  though  young,  they  look  on  with  respect,  and  especially  if  thus 
Ih^  in  tha  ehnrch  and  on  Sunday,  children  will  be  likely  to  regard  this  study  as 
■■rthiii(^  apait  from  their  week-day  tasks,  and  more  sacred :  Because  the  Sunday 
flflhool  teacheza  are  themselves  benefited  by  the  lessons  they  give  no  less  than  their 
piqab  anb  ainoe  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  subject, 
aad  a  atroiif  interest  in  ity  la  to  teach  it ;  and  religious  education,  aa  it  should  begin 
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earlier,  will  thus  be  continued  aUo  later  than  any  other,  aa  it  diould  be :  Beema 
while  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  daily  prayer,  in  which  all  may  join  without  taskiff 
their  minds  or  their  memories,  tend  to  excite  yeneration  for  the  Scripturea,  and  ftr 
the  Deity  thus  invoked,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  to  omit  the  teaching  of  the  tntti 
of  any  one  religious  sect,  however  true,  in  the  Common  School,  if  they  are  piupedy 
taught  elsewhere,  has  any  more  tendency  to  create  indifference  to  them  than  the  onii- 
aion  to  teach  them  in  the  same  schools  with  drawing,  music,  or  dancing.    It  if  atif 
on  the  assumption,  that  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  Common  Schools*  and  that  chil- 
dren should  be  made  to  believe  so,  that  their  omission  could  be  deemed  by  them,  or 
by  any  body,  an  evidence  of  neglect,  and  thus  coimtenance  indiflSsrence ;  which  amoali 
to  no  more  than  this,  that,  assuming  they  ought  to  be  taught,  they  ought  not  to  bi 
omitted. 

F.  C.  Gft4T. 

Boston,  U  October,  1851. 


ANSWERS   OF  MR.  HILLARD. 

Quest.  1.  My  means  of  knowledge  as  to  the  results  of  the  ayatem  of  initnielha 
adopted  in  the  Common  Schools  of  New  England  are  derived  exduaively  from  oiM^ 
vation  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  I  can  aty,  nHi 
confidence,  that  the  system  does  not  interfere  with  the  special  religious  tenets  of  ny 
particular  denomination  of  Christians.  If,  by  chance,  any  such  interferenoB  doM 
happen  in  a  particular  case,  it  can  only  incidentally  or  indirectly,  and  probably  anxB* 
tentionolly ;  and  even  to  that  extent  it  is  a  perversion  and  abuse  of  the  ayatem.  Tin 
teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Boston  are  annually  elected ;  and  hsring  been  If 
many  years  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  I  can  say  positively  that  any  tstM 
who  ahould  manifest,  by  acts  or  words,  an  intention  to  interfere  with  the  RfigMwi 
tenets  of  any  pupil,  would  certainly  lose  his  situation  as  aoon  aa  the  fitft  beeaM 
known  to  the  members  of  the  School  Committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  dwn 
observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other  cities  and  towiia  of  New  KngJaad. 

Quest.  2.  It  is  within  my  knowledge,  that,  apart  from  the  Common  Sehoob,  tb 
children  educated  in  them  do  practically  receive  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  tiie  nfi- 
gious  denomination  to  which  they  respectively  belong.    Thia  ia  the  genend  nil 
though  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  arc,  occasional  exceptions. 

Quest.  3.  The  system  of  Sunday  Schools,  which  is  universal  in  New  England,  ii 
intended  to  give,  and  docs  give,  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  various  rdigioiu  d^ 
nominations  to  which  the  children  respectively  belong.  These  achoola  are  not  eoa- 
fined  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  do  not  give  secular  instruction.  A  very  log* 
number  of  intelligent  men  and  women  in  New  England  are  engaged  aa  vdloalMy 
teachers  in  these  schools,  and  spend  much  time,  not  only  in  the  diaeharge  of  iM 
duties  on  Sundays,  but  also  in  preparation  for  them.  Besides  these  achools,  I  beliBVt 
it  is  the  custom,  in  many  religious  congregations  in  New  England,  for  the  olefgysM 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  special  reh'gioua  instructioA  of  the  ddor  cM- 
dren,  at  least,  of  his  flock.  The  above  is,  of  course,  ezduatve  of  the  doBMrtk  icS- 
gioTis  instruction  given  by  heads  of  families  to  their  children — a  duty  nefcr  a€|^eettd 
by  religious  households  in  New  England. 

Quest,  4.  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Common  Bchook  of  New  Bif* 
land  ia,  in  my  opinion,  indirectly  favorable  to  the  cultiTition  of  the  idigioii  iv^ 


ANSWEBS  OF  MR.  PRESCOTT. 

:.  I  hare  not,  nor  do  I  well  see  how  it  can  weU  be  so.  The  memben  of  th» 
ommittees  are  chosen  by  the  Totes  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  respectiye 
•mprehending  every  yavietj  of  religious  denomination.  The  Committee 
Dg  them  woxdd  of  course  allow  no  system  of  instruction  which  faTored  000 
tion  at  the  expense  of  the  otheis. 

2  and  3.  It  may  be  as  well  to  answer  the  second  and  third  questions  together, 
an  be  no  doubt  that,  while  the  school  education  giyes  no  direction  towards 
nilar  sect,  the  child  must  receiye  this  direction  from  its  parents  at  home,  or 
teachen  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  which  are  to  be  found,  I  beUere,  among 
lomination  of  Chiiatiani.    There  is  hardly  any  child,  I  ahoold  iyiaginiy  Ib 
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1  to  the  promotion  of  morality.    I  could  not  beUere  otherwise,  without 

ignorance  to  be  the  natural  ally  of  religion  and  morality,  a  proposition  which 

ae  opposed  alike  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood.    Whatever  expands 

ica  the  mind,  appears  to  me  favorable  rather  than  unfavorable  to  the  growth 

igiouB  sentiments  and  the  promotion  of  morality.    There  have  been  many 

in  the  world  of  the  combination  of  great  powers  and  attainments  with  ineli* 

mmorality,  but  they  form  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

L  Our  system  of  Public  Schools  is  the  natural  growth  of  our  soil,  and  the 

complement  of  our  system  of  self-government.    I  cannot  conceive  of  the 

ee  of  our  institutions  without  a  system  of  popular  instruction.    When* 

I  am  asked  if  I  approve  of  the  system,  it  is  as  if  I  were  asked  whether  I 

f  laws  and  magistrates,  of  marriage  and  of  property.    The  system  itaelf 

oe  nearly  perfect ;  but,  in  its  practical  application,  much  will  depend  upon 

ier  of  the  teachers  themselves,  and  many  degrees  of  excellence  will  be  the 

n  a  country  like  ours,  with  no  established  religion,  and  a  multitude  of  seefci 

each  other  with  jealous  solicitude,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  system  il- 

d  provide  for  distinct  religious  training,  for  religious  training  must  meam 

I  what  the  teadier  himself  calls  religion.    And  this  watchful  supervision  of 

ver  another  also  renders  it  impossible  that  a  teacher  should  successfully  ai- 

mbue  the  pupils  intrusted  to  him  with  his  own  peculiar  views. 

s  one  good  and  not  very  obvious  result  of  our  system  of  Public  Schools* 

I  always  struck  me  as  of  some  importance.    In  democratic  communitiei» 

men  are  equal  before  the  law,  there  is  always  a  sense  of  heartburning  likely 

sndered  from  an  observation  of  the  inequality  of  fortune  and  condition  among 

iC  remedy  to  this  state  of  feeling  is  to  be  sought  in  the  cultivation  of  a  genu- 

thy  on  the  part  oi  the  more  favored  towards  the  less  &vored  classes ;  and 

rill  more  tend  to  produce  this  sympathy  than  that  the  children  of  euik 

end,  lor  a  time,  the  same  schools :  a  man  cannot  but  feel  a  lifelong  kindli« 

art  towards  one  with  whom,  when  both  were  boys,  he  sat  upon  the  same  \ 

1  learned  the  same  lessons.     That  this  good  result  should  be  obtained,  it  ia  i   i 

hat  the  schools  should  be  of  such  excellence  that  the  more  favored  clssnea  , 

)  wiUing  to  send  their  children  to  them,  which  in  many»  probably  mos^  i 

he  case. 

QaoaoB  S.  Hn.T.Anix 
9  October,  1851. 
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sneh  abject  circumstances  as  not  to  come  under  the  influence  of  one  or  other,  and 
usually  of  both  of  these  causes,  by  which  he  is  maintained  in  the  leligioua  teneli  «f 
his  parents. 

QtM9^.  4.  I  should  say  directly  favorable  to  both.  The  morning  exerdset  are  usnsQy 
preceded  by  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  thus  a  reverence  is  ineiii- 
oated  in  the  child  for  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  teachings  it  contains,  as  the  guide  of 
his  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  regular  course  of  the  school  discipline  is  fitvor- 
able  to  moral  culture. 

Quett.  5.  1  believe  no  other  system  of  instruction  would  be  so  fiivorable  to  tite  edn- 
cation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  such  an  education  is  of  the  last  importuee, 
to  a  republican  government  like  ours.  If  the  system  were  made  to  comprehend  reli- 
gious  iuBtruction,  this  instruction  mu&t  necessarily  be  accommodated  more  or  Un  to 
the  doctrines  of  some  particular  sect.  This  would  render  the  school  inaccessible  to 
those  children  whose  parents  were  unwilling  to  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  imbibing 
such  doctrines.  On  the  present  plan,  all  of  every  denomination  may  receive  an  eda- 
cation  fitting  them  for  the  duties  of  this  life ;  and  while  no  one  is  taught  any  ipedal 
religious  teuetfi,  all  are  taught  that  reverence  for  religion  which  ia  a  good  baufor 
those  particular  tenets  which  may  be  inculcated  elsewhere. 

W.  Hr  PSMOOR. 

7  October,  1851. 


ANSWERS  OF  MR.  SPARKS. 

Quest,  1.  From  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  it  would  seem  impoaible  tkil 
there  should  be  any  such  interference.  The  constitutions  of  the  several  Staftei, « 
well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  allow  entire  freedom  of  opinion  apd  wonh^  to 
every  citizen.  Schools  are  required  by  law  in  every  township,  and  local  taxatkmii 
authorized  for  their  support  The  taxes  are  levied  upon  a  uniform  principle,  wiSbxnl 
reference  to  religious  opinions ;  and  there  is  probably  not  a  public  school  in  Nev 
England  in  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  not  of  different  denominatkna.  It 
would  be  obviously  impossible,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  for  such  a  tAoA 
to  exist,  if  the  teacher  were  to  attempt  to  inculcate  the  tenets  of  any  one  particalir 
■ect,  or  to  interfere  with  those  of  any  other. 

Quest.  2.  They  certainly  do,  but  the  amount  of  instruction  must  of  couzse  depend 
on  the  zeal  with  which  the  parents  of  the  children  maintain  their  religious  laith,  aad 
their  devotcdness  to  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong.  Experience  has  ihowa 
that  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  sects  constituting  one  community,  enjoying  eqinl 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  laws,  and  acting  upon  each  other  by  extasj^ 
rather  tends  to  increase  than  diminish  their  zeal,  and  prompts  them  to  communittltlt 
their  children  religious  instruction  according  to  the  vievrs  they  entertain. 

Quest,  3.  Sunday  Schools  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  principal  agents.    Ttaa 
■chods  are  found  in  almost  all  the  parishes  in  New  England,  tod  are  doigM 
expressly  for  religious  instruction.    Suitable  books  are  provided  for  the  {mipoia. 
Clergymen  and  other  persons  properly  qualified  are  the  teachen.    Several  of  te 
denominations  also  distribute  large  numbers  of  religious  tracts  suited  to  childreii  aoni 
young  persons.    Moreover,  the  parents  themselves  naturally  exereise  an  impoctnt 
agency,  dther  by  direct  instruction,  or  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  their  cbiUnn 
aooh  books  as  will  enlighten  or  establish  their  religioua  spntimentfc 


cd  the  fruits  of  moral  and  religious  culture  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than 
Jita  of  New  England. 

Ja&bd  Spajucb. 
Crmversity,  Cambridge,  October  13,  1851. 


ANSWERS  OF  MR.  TICKNOR. 

I  haye  been  familiar  for  aboye  foi%r  years  with  the  practical  working  of 
igland  Common  or  Free  Schools,  in  which  the  children  6f  all  conditions  in 

sects  in  religion  are  educated  together,  from  about  the  age  of  four  to 
ge  of  sixteen,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  these  schools  in  no  way  interfere 
«ial  religious  tenets  of  any  denomination  of  Christians.  The  simple  fact, 
nk,  will  be  questioned  by  nobody  amongst  us,  that  children,  until  several 
ist  after  the  period  when  they  leave  the  Common  Schools,  follow,  with 
y  uniformity,  the  religious  tenets  of  their  respective  families,  seems  to  me 
is  point  c^lain.    It  seems  to  me  also  to  be  rendered  certain  by  another 

fact ;  viz.,  that  each  separate  religious  sect  in  the  State  of  MassachusettSy 
in.each  of  the  towns  and  cities  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  is  in  a 
nd  therefore,  if  any  one  sect  were,  through  the  teachers  of  the  free 
ofluence  the  religious  tenets  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care,  or 
t  to  influence  them,  the  other  sects,  constituting  a  great  majority  of  the 
Id  unite  in  correcting  the  evil,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  would  orer- 
hole  system,  which  is  completely  and  always  in  their  power,  and  which 
nly  not  be  sustained  by  them  if  it  interfered  with  the  religious  opinions  of 
n. 

The  instruction  of  children  in  the  special  tenets  of  religion  was,  nntil 
ools  became  common  among  us,  chiefly  given  in  weekly  catechetical  exer- 
niliar  explanations  of  Scripture  by  the  minister  of  the  congregation  to 

KilrlrPT*  TvilnTicrpH.      Hiit  fnr  thf»  Inct  tViirtv  vpura.  Riindnv  Rrhntil^.  in  xrhick 
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foUowing  claases :  UL  They  are  the  children  of  Irish  immigrtnt^  who  pwchila    I 
ererj  where,  and  are,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  found  in  localitieB  when  thej  htnt 
no  diurch,  priest,  or  Sunday  School.    2d.  They  are  the  children  of  Quakefa»  or  ote 
penona  who  disapprore  either  of  all  Sunday  Schools,  or  of  those  to  whieh  thcyca 
haye  access,  and  teach  their  children  at  home ;  or,  Sd.  They  are  too  young,  and  hut 
not  learned  to  read  or  become  otherwise  fitted  for  Sunday  Schools ;  these  last  bog 
more  numeroTis  than  either  of  the  two  other  classes,  but  coming  to  the  Sunday  Sehnli 
when  they  are  old  enough.    Still,  the  entire  number  of  children  who  are  taught  ia  om 
Free  or  Common  Schools,  and  who  do  not  go  to  our  Sunday  Schools,  is  small  in  Hair 
England,  and  will,  I  think,  always  be  inconsiderable  wherever  the  different  mettin 
religion  are  made  to  feel  that  they  alone  are  responsible  for  the  rdigious  eduoatioa  of 
the  mass  of  children  growing  up  in  the  families  belonging  to  their  lespeotiw  fiudi,bs. 
cause  this  responsibility  awakens  their  zeal,  and  makes  them  proride  means  to  edmli 
religiously,  not  only  the  children  of  their  own  congregations,  but  also  all  odar  dul. 
dren  whom  they  can  draw  within  their  influence,  establishing,  as  they  often  do  ia  New 
England,  Sunday  Schools,  merely  to  gather  in  from  all  quarters  children  who^  fnm 
the  low  condition  of  their  £unilies,  or  any  other  cause,  are  left  without  proper  cdigioai 
training.  ^ 
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On  the  Separation  of  Doctrinal  Teaching  in  Religion  from  th§   Teaching  tf  tti 

Common  Schoolt, 

I  will  say  a  single  word  on  the  New  England  system,  regarded  as  one  thatsepmtwiH 
teaching  in  the  free  schools  from  all  teaching  of  religious  doctrines.    I  deem  it  to  bia 
system  favorable  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  for  this  among  other  reasons :  0 v  fisi 
•chool  teachers  must  erery.  where  be  selected  mainly  from  a  regard  to  their  ddfl  ia 
teaching  on  conunon  subjects ;  and  though  no  teacher,  belieV^  to  be  an  imligMNi 
person,  would  be  appointed  in  New  England  any  more  than  in  Great  BfitiiB,  m 
could  keep  his  place  after  he  was  known  to  be  such,  still  the  nudn  qualiftfrtdM  fv 
which  he  would  be  chosen  would  be,  in  their  nature,  connected  with  fJemwtwy 
knowledge  on  common  subjects,  and  a  power  of  communicating  it.    But  the  Simdqf 
School  teachers,  who  are  at  least  three  times  more  numerous  in  New  Knglsnd  tkn 
the  teachers  of  the  free  schools,  are  selected  for  their  known  interests  in  leligioD,  aai, 
serving  without  pay,  can  be  prompted  by  hardly  any  motives  but  those  arinag  Ami 
seal  for  religion,  from  love  of  the  occupation,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.    IIonovB» 
nothing  is  taught  in  the  New  England  Sunday  Schools  but  Christian  morals,  utml 
theology,  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  its  practical  and  doctrinal  daims,  thoftet 
schools  on  week  days  being  so  abundant,  and  of  such  a  character,  as  to  render  ill 
teaching  of  secular  subjects  on  Sundays  unnecessary  and  unbecoming.    Bdigjow 
teaching,  therefore,  is,  I  think,  by  this  very  separation  from  other  teaching,  made  noit 
thorough,  earnest  and  effectual.    The  children  feel  that  their  unpaid  tenchen  qui  hate 
no  interest  in  the  matter  different  from  their  own ;  and  an  attachment  fouoded  en 
religious  sympathy  often  grows  up  between  the  Sunday  School  instructors  and  dii 
Sunday  School  scholars,  as  well  as  among  the  scholars  themselves,  whidi  lasts  mukj 
years,  sometimes  through  life.    In  this  way  Sunday  Schools  and  the  xeligioiis  tnin- 
ing  of  children  have  become  as  well  settled  a  part  of  the  New  tgngViyi  system  of 
instruction  as  the  free  schools  on  week  days,  and  quite  as  successful — each»  as  I  bdieve^ 
being  made  more  effectual  by  its  separation  from  the  other.    Beligionf  howefcr, 
I  think,  the  most  by  their  separation. 

Qusit,  3.  Special  religious  instruction  is  communicated  in  different  wayi^ 
and  most  systematically  by  Sunday  Schools,  the  aggregate  number  of  whose 
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flnooghoiit  New  England  is  yery  much  greater  than  the  aggregate  number  of  teaehen  in 

fb»  Common  Schools.    But,  besides  the  Sunday  Schools  which  generally  use  Tn^fi^nlg, 

t9ie  children  often  receive  oral  instruction  from  their  clergymen,  and  from  persons  selected 

tir  the  purpose,  in  Bible  classes  and  in  other  ways ;  regular  meetings  of  the  Sunday 

Mool  teaehen  of  each  school  are  also  held  by  their  clergyman,  in  order  to  adyise  and 

fiiect  the  teachers  in  the  management  of  the  children ;  and,  in  some  denominationB, 

Mlechetical  exercises  with  the  children  are  stiU  used,  more  or  less — a  mode  preferred,  I 

bdieve,  by  the  Koman  Catholics.    But,  as  a  general  remark,  each  denomination  of 

Chriftians  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  provide,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  the  careful 

idigious  training  of  the  children  whose  families  belong  to  it,  and  is  not  only  able  and 

derirous  to  do  so,  but  really  does  it  faithfully.    Any  teacher  of  a  free  school  who 

diould  interfere  with  this  recognized  system  of  things  would,  I  think,  find  it  impoa- 

■ble  to  retain  his  position  as  a  teacher.    But  I  never  heard  of  one  that  attempted  it. 

Quett.  4.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  free  schools 
of  New  England  tends  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  social  order,  to  the  diffusion  of 
I  ipirit  of  inquiry  for  the  truth,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  religious  sentiments,  and  of 
I  MDse  of  duty  to  man  and  to  God ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sensible 
man  bom  in  New  England,  of  any  religious  persuasion,  who  would  give  a  different 
opinion. 

Qiiet^.  6,  I  believe  the  system  of  the  free  schools  of  New  England  to  be  a  wise 
lystem  of  moral  police,  to  support  which  the  property  of  all  is  rightfully  taxed ;  and 
I  wiU  add,-^having  lived  two  or  three  years  in  Germany,  and  longer  in  other  parts  of 
Eorope,— that  I  believe  this  New  England  system  to  be  more  effectual  than  any  sya- 
tem  of  teaching  has  yet  been  made  elsewhere  to  secure  the  well  being  of  a  Stale. 
And,  further,  that  such  a  j^ersuasion  of  the  inherent  benefits  of  our  free  schools  is  the 
Ktded  conviction  of  a  vast  majority  of  our  people,  is,  I  conceive,  made  certain  by  the 
het  tfisl,  while  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  require  the  several  towns,  in  proportion  to 
the  namber  of  children  they  may  contain,  to  provide  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  within  their  limits,  hardly  a  town  in  Massachusetts^ 
perhaps  not  one  of  above  300  into  which  the  State  is  divided — fails  annually,  by  a 
popidar  vote,  based  on  universal  suffrage,  to  provide  for  such  education  to  a  greater 
atent,  and  at  a  greater  cost,  generally  much  greater  than  is  required  by  law.  This 
ipontaneous,  uniform,  and,  so  to  speak,  universal  assent  of  the  voters,  in  a  population 
of  nearly  a  million,  annually  asked  for,  and  annually  given  afresh,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fODewhat  burdensome  tax  laid  by  themselves  upon  themselves,  seems  to  me,  consid- 
cring  the  general  intelligence  of  these  voters,  and  the  thorough  trial  of  two  centuries  to 
which  the  free  schools  amongst  us  have  been  subjected,  to  be  a  proof  of  the  exceUenee 
and  efficacy  of  the  system  as  decisive  as  can  be  asked. 

My  remarks  have  generally  been  limited  to  Massachusetts,  my  native  State,  but 

(hej  may  be  applied  to  all  New  England  with  little  or  no  modification,  certainly  with 

■one  as  to  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  special  religious  tenets  of  any  particular 

denomination  of  Christians. 

Qbobgb  Tiokhob. 
Boston,  10  October,  1861. 


ANSWERS  OF  MR.  LONGFELLOW. 

QiMtt.  1.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  certainly  poasible  thai 
n  orerrzealoufl  instructor  may  think  it  his  duty  to  inculcate  particular  doctrinea  in 
\m  pnyers  or  in  the  school-books  used.    This,  however,  could  hardly  be  eaUed  a 

13 
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dellMSt  of  the  syttem,  but  rather  a  defect  in  its  application,  and  can  always  be  gnardei 
against 

Quett.  2.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  children  of  the  Common  Schools  m 
Hius  instructed.  I  suppose  there  are  not  many  families  in  New  England  the  yonngv 
members  of  which  do  not  receiye  this  kind  of  instruction*  By  fiunilies  in  Nev 
England,  I  mean  New  England  families. 

Quett.  3.  The  chief  agencies  are  the  education  of  the  fireside  and  the  Soadaj 
Schools. 

Quest.  4.  I  give  an  affirmatiTe  answer  to  this  question,  and  hare  no  doubt  that  siidi 
is  the  resxilt.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  Common  Schools  must  long  ago  have  bee& 
abandoned  as  worse  than  useless. 

Quest,  5.  I  Tery  heartily  approve  of  the  system,  on  the  groimd  that  by  it  the  meisi 
of  education  are  given  freely  to  every  one ;  and  however  poor  a  man  may  be,  he  fedi 
that  the  education  of  his  children,  to  a  certain  point,  is  secured  to  them,  and  that  good 
morals  will  be  taught  them,  and  their  religious  sentiments  cherished  and  cultintei 

Hbnbt  W.  Lomofsllow. 


[The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  requested  to  obtain  from  the  Sebod 
Committees  of  a  suitable  number  of  towns  definite  answers  to  the  following  qnM- 
lions,  viz. : — 

1.  How  many  pupils  of  this  school  are  in  attendance  to-day  } 

2.  Of  these,  how  many  receive,  during  some  part  of  the  year,  religious  instroete 
in  Sunday  Schools } 

3.  How  many,  not  receiving  such  instruction  now,  have  received  it  in  former  ye» ! 

4.  Of  those  who  receive  no  religious  instruction  in  Sunday  Schools  how  maaj  x»- 
eeiveit  athome? 

These  questions  were  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  to  tin 
School  Committees  of  Andovcr,  Fall  Eiver,  Boxford,  Wayland,  and  Lowell,  from  all 
of  which  fuU  answers  were  received,  which  were  reduced  to  a  tabular  form,  -with 
explanatory  notes  by  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  and  the  Secretary. — Note  by  the  Secntmf 
of  the  Board  of  EdueoHonJ] 

TABULAR  VIEW. 

The  six  cities  and  towns  in  the  following  table  are  regarded  as  fuznisihing  an  si» 
age  result  as  to  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  old,  in  ^ 
free  schools  of  Miissachusetts,  who  receive  religious  instruction  in  the  free  Susia 
Schools.  Each  of  the  six  was  taken  as  a  representative  town  or  city.  Thus,  Bern 
is  the  capital  of  the  State,  standing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  is>  essentially  commercial  mt( 
manufacturing  in  its  character,  vrith  the  largest  population  in  the  smallest  space.       J 

Andover  is  the  town  that  covers  the  largest  area  of  any  in  the  State,  and  is 
tural,  but  has  several  manufacturing  villages  within  its  limits.  FaU  River  is 
manufacturing,  but  it  has  farming  lands,  and,  being  situated  on  a  navigaUa ; 
partly  commerciaL  The  small  towns  of  Boxford  and  Wayland  are  as  purely 
and  agricultural  as  any  among  us.  LotoeU,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  purely  mam 
ing,  being  the  largest  city  of  that  class  in  the  United  States,  and  depending 
wholly  on  its  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics. 

Taken  together,  the  six  contain  just  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  &6 
and  were  selected  because  it  was  believed  they  would  jffesent  a  true  view  of  te  < 
dition  of  all  Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  the  religious  education  given  in  ^ 
Schools  to  the  children  found  in  the  free  week-day  schools. 
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raid  be  noted,  perhaps,  that  owing  to  the  estntOTdinarj  ngv  of  the  w^woii, 
',  1SS3,  wheo,  with  the  exception  of  the  dt;  of  Lowell,  all  the  pnoeOaf 
■i^  collected,  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school  was  lomawhat  below  the 
,  and  that,  for  the  aame  season,  the  proportion  of  boy*  WM  rather  larger  than 
a  in  fioaton,  when,  out  of  the  S,07Q  children  preasn^  4,111  wer«  bofi,  and 
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iacoma  of  the  Sobool  Fond  la  diatiibuted  in  propoition  to  the  vAoli  nnmkn  of 

I  in  a  citjr  or  town  between  the  ages  ot  fiie  and  fifteen,  whether  the;  go  to  the 
i>ola  or  not,  baleach  localilT  detetmiaei  at  what  a^  iti  own  ohildTcn  maj  attend 

Id  genetil.  the  limita  are  four  and  aiiteen :  bat  it  ia  rare  that  inj  aboTe  or  under 
ara  are  refused,  if  they  or  their  puenta  desire  that  the;  should  attend. 

twantT-two  achaols  in  Botlon.  from  which  relurna  were  obtained,  were  all  the 
in  the  eitf  in  whioh  children  aboie  seTen  years  old  are  Uught,  Til. :  The  Latin 
the  High  English  ichool,  and  the  twenty  grammar  ichools.  Besides  the** 
Iwo  achools.  however,  there  are  one  hundred  snd  uinety  Barnes'  schools,  or 
rj  aehoola,"  acatlered  all  oter  the  city,  in  which  above  11,000  children,  under  seran 
1,  are  langht  to  read  ;  but  aa  these  children  are  rarely  BCted,  from  their  age  or 
■owledge,  to  receive  such  instructiona  aa  are  given  in  our  Sunday  SchoDli,  no 
is  aiked  eonceming  them.  Aa  the  children  get  to  be  aevcn  years  old,  and  ean 
tty  well,  they  generally  pass  at  about  the  aama  time  into  the  granunar  aohooll 
Sunday  Schoola.    Thus  much  for  Boston. 

z  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  return  of  the  2.209  children  frara  Lowell,  where 
Iren  under  eight  years  old  are  all  in  Primary  schooli.  In  the  (mall  towns,  how- 
wbich  Baaford  and  Wsyliad  are  eiamplea,  and  in  localitiea  where  the  populatloa 
,  the  case  is  dllfereat.  In  snch  places,  the  same  school  reeelves  oU  the  children 
ghborhood,  from  three  or  four  years  aid  to  aiiteen  or  apwarda.  And,  Bnally,  in 
le  Aadover  and  fall  River,  where,  in  aome  portions,  the  popnladon  a  dense,  aaA 
I  apaner  a  mixed  *jstem  ii  adopted,  tome  of  the  lehooU  reeei^ng  atlg  ehII4n« 
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AppBimix  D. — Extraet  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lahouchere^  in  moving  for  leare  to 
bring  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  February  11,  1850. 

In  the  United  States,  the  captains  and  mates  were  not  required  to  undergo  a  puUis 
examination ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were  very  difierenL  He 
heartily  wished  that  the  education  of  our  people  in  this  country  could  be  compared 
with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  He  had  had  occasion  lately  to  tee 
the  sums  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone  devoted  to  purposes  of  education, 
and  he  found  that  in  that  State  the  schools  supported  by  the  public  were  so  good 
that  the  richest  and  greatest  men  of  the  State  preferred  sending  their  children  to  them 
in  preference  to  private  establishments ;  and  these  institutions  had  the  effect  of  raising 
up  a  class  of  men  fitted  successfully  to  follow  out  any  pursuit  to  which  they  might  bt 
called,  and  who  might  therefore  be  employed  with  confidence  by  ship  owners,  or  any 
other  description  of  employers.  If,  therefore,  it  was  said  that  we  should  not  have  ex- 
aminations because  they  were  not  made  in  the  United  States,  the  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  in  point  of  education,  ought  to  be  considered. —  VoL  108,  p,  670^ 
HanBorcCt  Parliamentary  DebcUes. 

firom  four  to  seven,  or  from  seven  to  sixteen,  and  other  schools  receiving  those  of  all 
from  four  to  sixteen.    But  whether  the  schools  are  arranged  according  to  tl 
children,  or  according  to  their  proficiency,  or  according  to  any  other  sysl 
beuig  left  to  the  School  Committee  of  eacn  locality, — the  practical  fact  is, 
the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen,  nearly  all  the  children  of  Massachusetts,  y 
in  the  free  week-day  schools,  pass  through  the  free  Sunday  Schools  of  thi 
to  which  their  respective  families  belong. 

X  These  1008  are  generally,  and,  indeed,  I  think  they  are,  with  few  excepi 
est  children  in  their  several  schools,  and  such  as  have  already  completed., 
Sunday  School  teachings.    Thus,  in  Boston,  in  the  Latin  School,  where  bo^ 
for  the  University,  33  out  of  117,  who  were  present,  had  been  in  tjie  Sunday 
had  left  them ;  and  in  the  High  English  School,  67  out  of  171.    Indeed,  ta 
chusetts  through,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found,  that  those  in  its  free  schools^ 
given  day,  ate  not  members  of  some  Sunday  School,  are,  in  general,  the  olm 
beoi  through  a  Sunday  School,  (»r  the  youngest,  who  are  not  yet  fitted  to  er'' 
only  qnalincation  of  the  last  remark  worth  making  regards  the  Catholic  Irisl 
who  are  scattered  all  over  the  State,  and  are,  therefore,  sometimes  living  in  pi 
their  own  religious  institutions  are  not  found,  and  where,  of  course,  they  have 
SehooU  for  their  children.    But  the  number  of  such  is  small. 
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COlfDraON  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  THEIR  FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT. 


SUFFOLK   COUNTY. 


BOSTON. 

The  city  of  Boston  appropriates  yearly  about  $330,000  for  the  sup* 

port  of  Public  Schools.     It  has  invested  in  school-houses  about  9l,500,- 

OOO.     The  whole  amount  of  money  raised  yearly,  by  taxation,  for  all  its 

expenses,  is   about  91,200,000.     Subtracting    from   this   amount  the 

9330,000  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  it  leaves  about  9870,000 

to  meet  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  city,  comprehending  the  salaries 

of  all  the  city  officers,  the  cost  of  paving  and  laying  out  of  streets, 

the  expenditures  for  police  reg^ations,  the  expenses  of  maintaining  all 

the  pablic  buildings,  criminal  and  charitable,  the  jail,  the  institutions  at 

South  Boston  and  in  the  Harbor,  all  the  current  expenses  attending  the 

distribution  of  water  in  the  city,  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  the  care  of 

the  Common,  the  Public  Garden,  the  unproductive  land  owned  by  the 

city,  the  city  property  generally,  and  every  thing  that  must  necessarily 

be  expended  in  providing  for  the  health,  comfort  and  security  of  its 

dtixens,  and  the  reputation  and  honor  of  its  own  name  among  the  cities 

of  our  land.  , 

Dor  school-houses  are  built  at  great  expense.     Those  who  have  had 

tlie  charge  of  their  erection  have  thought  only,  how  could  they  best 

eombine  convenience,  comfort,  healthfulness  and  attractiveness.     The 

fimiitare,  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the  globes  and  maps  are  all  of 

the  most  approved  kmd,  and  nothing  is  asked  of  the  city  government, 

which  is  really   conducive  to  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  that  is  not 

ntdily  granted. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole  tax  of  the  city  is  appropri- 
ated to  schools.  The  valuation  of  the  city,  for  the  year  1852-^,  was 
•one  #1 88,000,000.  The  amount  taxed  upon  every  dollar  of  property  for 
education  was,  therefore,  some  two  mills.  The  population  of  Boston,  in 
te  year  1852-3,  was  nearly  150,000,  and  if  the  amount  appropriated  to 
i^ools  was  raised  per  ec^nto,  the  portion  of  every  man,  woman  and 
difld,  would  be  abojit  two  dollars.  The  number  of  voters  in  Boston  is 
•boot  S2,600.    If  tliii  aiaoiint  was  divided  among  them,.eiuQh  poll 
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would  pay  about  fourteen  dollars.  The  average  number  of  pupOi  k 
our  schools  is  not  far  from  23,000.  The  yearly  cost  of  educating  ad 
child  is,  therefore,  about  fifteen  dollars. 

And  though  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere,  we  frequently  hear  complaiBli 
of  excessive  taxation,  it  is  rare  indeed  to  hear  any  wish  expressed,  tfal 
a  less  amount  should  be  raised  for  educational  purposes  than  is  neceflnj 
to  carr}'  out  fully  all  judicious  plans  for  the  welfare  and  improvemol 
of  our  Common  Schools.  To  be  sure  there  may  be  found  among  na^a 
almost  every  where,  some  men  of  contracted  minds,  who  are  wiUingli 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  and  comforts  which  are  afforded  to  our  citueM^ 
by  the  judicious  appropriations  of  the  amount  raised  by  taxation,  andjit 
unwilling  to  share,  out  of  their  abundance,  the  equal,  legitimate  quota  rf 
tax  due  irom  them,  as  representatives  of  the  property  in  their  poa8efliii% 
and  who,  at  the  annual  approach  of  our  assessors,  steal  away  like  ^aem 
in  the  night  to  some  region,  where,  by  special  contract,  they  may  h^ 
for  themselves  such  a  residence  as  will  satisfy  the  technicalities  of  te 
law,  and  return  only  in  the  sunshine  of  our  prosperity,  when  their  far  ; 
is  over,  to  enjoy  advantages  which  they  have  contributed  nothing  1i 
produce,  and  to  participate  in  the  privileges  which  obtam  from  the  omtdi 
sacrifice  of  the  poor,  the  men  of  moderate  means,  and  the  liberal^  wliole- 
souled  rich  of  our  city. 

As  so  large  a  portion  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation  in  our  dty  ii 
appropriated  to  school  purposes,  and  as  complaint  is  sometimes  made  it 
the  expensiveness  of  our  school  system,  and  also  the  right  to  make  ce^ 
tain  appropriations  questioned,  we  have  deemed  it  not  out  of  place  to 
consider,  briefly,  the  relation  which  government  and  individuals  leipee- 
tively  sustain  towards  property,  and,  consequently,  their  respoctiTe  nghti 
and  duties  in  relation  to  taxation. 

TcLxation. — The  excuses  made  by  many  of  those'who  contrive  to  aToid 
their  legitimate  taxes,  that  under  any  circumstances  they  pay  a  laiger 
tax  than  many  of  their  fcUow-citizcns,  or  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of 
certain  expenditures  for  which  taxes  are  laid,  and  consequently  tie  not 
acting  immorally  in  avoiding  the  payment  of  their  tax,  are  fallaciouf,  tad 
founded  on  a  wrong  theory  of  the  relation  which  they  and  their  property 
sustain  towards  government. 

Taxes  are  based   upon  property,  not  upon  persons.     The  earth,  iti 
products  and  every  thing  valuable  upon  it,  belong,  in  a  certain  sense,  to 
all  mankind,  and  every  one  is  entitled  to  their  benefits.     We  brought 
nothing  into  the  world,  and  we  can  carry  nothing  out  of  it ;  and  it  ii 
not  in  accordance  with  any  absolute  or  natural  right,  but  only  in  com- 
pliance with  the  arbitrary  rules  of  society,  that  the  will  of  the  dead  mil 
should  be  regarded,  respecting  the  distribution  of  property,  his  in  IiIb, 
but,  after  his  death,  belonging  to  those  who  then  inhabit  the  earth,    b 
a  certain  sense,  the  old  feudal  doctrine  is  correct,  that  govemmentr- 
that  is,  the  representative  of  mankind  as  a  body — holds  the  fee  of  iB 
property.     It  is  to  avoid  the  dissensions  incident  to  the  transmiBsion  of 
property  without  fixed  rules,  that  the  general  assent  of  society  is  gim 
to  the  arbitrary  laws  which  obtain  in  regard  to  the  unequal  division  of 
property  among  men,  its  distribution  at   the  death  of  its  holder,  inl, 
under  certain  conditions,  its  escheat  to  the  government.     Qovenunentii 
established,  among  other  things,  for  the  protection  of  property,  and  tin 
security  of  those  who  hold  it,  in  accordance  with  established  law ;  and 
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t  IS  this  property,  wherever  and  however  held,  that  must  pay  the 
ttpenses  of  its  own  protection. 

Thus  far  government  has  a  lien  upon  all  property  within  its  jurisdic- 
&m.     Whether  held  hy  feudal  tenure  and  distributed  by  government 
among  the  people,  by  feudal  laws,  whether  held  entirely  in  the  hand  of 
OB8  min,  whether  distributed  equally  and  yearly  among  all  mankind  by 
•grarian  law,  or  held,  as  among  us,  in  unequal  amounts,  by  arbitrary  law, 
itii  still  held  subject  to  this  lien.     It  is  not  the  man  that  is  taxed,  but 
As  property  ;  and  the  holder  pays  the  tax  by  the  same  general  law  that 
aiibles  him  to  be  the  holder  of  the  property  thus  taxed,  and  which 
Mcnres  to  him  its  peaceful  possession  and  uninterrupted   enjoyment. 
The  property  is  only  his,  minus  its  legitimate  tax  ;  and  he  who  defrauds 
gffsmment  of  its  tax,  retains  that  which  is  not  his  own,  and  appropriates 
U  Us  own  use  that  which  legally  and  justly  belongs  to  the  public.     Gov- 
ernment must  he  the  judge  of  its  own  necessities.     And  where,  as  with 
w,  jpvemment  b  the  expression  of  the  public  will,  the  holder  of  one  dollar 
«f  property  has  as  much  right  to  say  what  are  the  necessities  of  govem- 
aent,  and  consequently  what  shall  be  the  public  tax,  as  he  who  has 
■dllions   at  his  controL     And  no  one,  whatever  may  be  his   private 
opinion  of  the  expediency  of  a  special  tax,  has  any  right  to  withdraw 
tia  property  in  his  possession  from  taxation  which  has  been  appointed 
kj  die  will  of  the  people  ;  for  to  this  extent  that  property  belongs  to 
goremment. 

To  those  few,  therefore,  who,  for  whatever  reasons  may  influence 
them,  prefer  for  their  children  private  to  public  instruction,  and  who 
Bormur  at  the  amounts  appropriated  for  Common  Schools,  it  is  the 
light  of  our  community  to  say.  We  are  to  judge  of  the  public  necessity ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  and  to  this  extent,  your  property  is  our  property. 

The  number,  however,  who  find  fault  with  our  school  appropriations 
if  comparatively  small,  and  their  grievance  would  often,  in  their  own 
estimation,  be  as  great,  and  their  complaints  as  loud,  at  any  appropriation 
whatever.  They  are  the  exceptions.  As  a  general  rule,  all  our  citizens 
tetpond  cheerfully  to  all  that  is  deemed  nceeful  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  prosperity  of  our  Common  School  institutions. 

We  have,  in  our  community,  many  noble-minded  men,  who  feel  that 
their  wealth  is  given  to  them  as  a  trust  for  their  fellow-citizens,  to  be 
sppropriated,  not  in  pandering  to  their  own  ambition,  sensuous  appetites 
sod  grovelling  desires,  but  in  ameliorating  the  condition,  providing  for 
the  wants,  and  securing  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  those  around 
them  less  favored  than  themselves  in  the  good  things  of  earth,  and 
vho,  besides  cheerfully  using  their  influence  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  to  secure  proper  appropriations  for  our  schools,  are 
priyately  and  unostentatiously  conferring  lasting  benefits  upon  succes- 
nre  generations,  by  their  generous  gifts  of  valuable  libraries  to  our 
fchools. 

School  System. — But  what  is  this  school  system  that  thus  drains  our 
eity  treasury  of  more  than  one-quarter  of  its  yearly  income,  that 
demands  so  large  a  tax  upon  every  voter  within  our  limit,  and  yet  that 
receives  the  support  of  the  wisest,  shrewdest,  and  most  philanthropic 
men  of  our  city  ?  In  many  cases,  those  who  have  the  most  important 
voice  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  for  its  support 
ippear  to  have  little  or  no  direct  interest  in  its  establishment  oi  contvoa- 
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ance.  Is  it  not  an  anomaly  to  see  such  men  striving  for  such  a  ] 
when  it  is  from  the  property  held  hy  them  that  so  large  a  portio] 
appropriation  is  to  be  drawn  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
other  respects,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that,  as  to  all  that  affec 
pockets,  they  expect  a  quid  pro  quo.  It  is  important,  there: 
every  voter  to  make  certain  inquiries.  Are  our  school  approp 
judicious  ?  Are  the  advantages  obtained  equal  to  the  outlay  re 
What  does  our  school  system  accomplish?  Wliat  are  the 
received  ?  What  are  the  evils  forestalled  ?  Can  these  large  aj 
ations  be  dispensed  with,  in  safety  to  our  own  best  interests  ? 
the  relation  that  those  schools  bear  to  the  government  ?  And  ii 
ence  to  this  relation,  what  should  bo  their  aim,  conduct  and  dest 

Our  schools  are  of  different  grades.  The  Latin  School  fo 
averaging  about  two  hundred  pupils,  is  designed  to  give  to  ; 
attend  it  such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  to  enter  any  college 
land. 

The  English  High  School,  averaging  about  two  hundred  pi 
designed  to  give  to  those  who  have  perfected  themselves  in  our  G 
School  studies  such  an  education  in  moral  and  intellectiial  phil 
logic,  chemistry,  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  the 
and  Spanish  languages,  as  will  enable  them  to  take  a  comn 
position  in  the  commercial  and  mercantile  world,  or  to  act  as 
mechanics,  or  as  civil  engineers. 

The  Normal  School,  averaging  about  one  hundred  and  sevei 
pupils,  is  designed  to  give  to  the  girls,  who  have  been  graduatec 
Grammar  Schools,  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  act  c& 
as  assistant  teachers  in  our  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

Our  Grammar  Schools,  twenty  in  number,  and  averaging  o 
hundred  pupils,  between  the  ages  x)f  eight  and  fifteen,  are  desi; 
give  to  all  the  children  in  our  city  such  an  education  in  all  the  nc 
branches  of  study  as  will  enable  them  intelligently  to  act  their 
life,  as  common-sense,  well-informed  and  patriotic  citizens. 

Our  Primary  Schools,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  numl 
averaging  each  about  fifty  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  four  anc 
while  they  arc  attended  by  the  children  of  our  most  respectable  ( 
ure  also  designed  to  provide  a  place  for  those  thousands  of  chil 
this  city  whose  parents,  engaged  in  manual  labor,  would  often 
^  wise  be  obliged  to  leave  them  to  wander  in  the  Greets,  acquiring 
of  vagrancy,  idleness  and  vice,  which  would  probably  continue  t 
them  through  life,  and  to  give  to  them  such  an  education,  mo 
intellectual,  as  will  fit  them  to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  wh 
shall  have  reached  the  proper  age.  These  schools  are  free  to 
are  about  equally  attended  by  the  children  of  the  poorest  of  our 
population,  and  those  of  our  richest  citizens  and  most  honored  sta 

Side  by  side,  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  equally  interested 
same  studies,  listening  to  the  same  moral  instructions  from  tho» 
thsy  love  and  respect,  treated  as  equals,  promoted  or  degrade 
according  to  their  diligence  or  negligence,  forming  friendshij 
insensibly  studying  human  nature  in  all  its  phases,  sit  children 
senting  the  extremes  of  society, — those  who,  in  a  few  years,  are 
our  places  in  the  world,  some  with  wealth  and  position  given  t 
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3ieTB  poor  and  unknown,  witli  nothing  but  the  instruction,  discipline 
md  experience  which  the  school  affords. 

It  is  often  said  '*  that  one-half  the  world  know  not  how  the  other 
balf  live."  Did  they  know.  Charity  would  not  be  the  rare  virtue  she  is. 
^IVhat  is  more  advisable  in  a  land  like  ours,  where  worth,  not  birth, 
Vakes  nobility,  and  where  the  changes  are  so  sudden  that  the  son  of  a 
common  laborer  may  attain  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
]^ple,  and  yet  his  descendants  become  the  inmates  of  an  almshouse, 
Aan  that  aU  the  members  of  our  community  should  become  more  or  less 
teqaaintcd  with  the  manner  of  life,  the  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
peealiar  characteristics  of  those  who  compose  the  various  grades  of  our 
society?  And  what  less  objectionable  method  is  there  of  acquiring  this 
information  than  by  the  intercourse  which  obtains  in  our  schools, 
guarded  i^  it  is  by  the  watchfulness  of  committees,  teachers  and 
parents?  May  we  not  attribute,  in  a  great  degree,  the  general  good 
feeling  and  absence  of  envy  which  obtains  among  the  different  grades 
of  society  in  our  city  to  the  early  impressions  received  at  school  ?  and 
ii  not  the  interest  which  is  entertained  for  their  prosperity,  alike  by 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  an  evidence  of  the  universality  of  these  impres- 
nons? 

What  is  it  that  has  given  our  land  its  preeminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ?  It  does  not  result  wholly  from  its  free  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  great  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  abundant  resources.  These, 
faideed,  are  all  motive  forces  ;  but  the  great  leading  power  is  the  univer- 
sality of  education  among  us,  and  the  proportion  of  intelligent,  thinking, 
working  minds.  There  are  constantly  presented  to  the  public  practical 
illustrations  of  the  advantages  which  educated  labor  possesses  over  those 
mechanical  processes,  through  which  ignorance  works,  in  the  beaten 
track  which  antiquity  laid,  and  of  the  widely  different  result  of  the 
work  of  a  thinking,  practical  man,  and  of  one  **  who  whistles  as  he 
worhi  for  want  of  thought."  How  frequently  have  our  common  work- 
men devised  simple  methods  of  reducing  to  useful  practice  what  scientific 
men  have  demonstrated,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  to  be  practically 
impossible  !  Our  Patent  Office  abounds  in  useful  inventions,  and  by  far 
the  ^ater  part  of  them  are  the  workmanship  of  those  whose  education, 
save  as  pursued  by  themselves,  was  received  at  the  Common  Schools. 

What  is  it  that  causes  the  proportion  of  crime  committed  by  our 
native  citizens,  in  comparison  with  that  committed  by  our  foreign 
population,  and  of  our  whole  people  in  comparison  with  other  nations, 
to  he  so  small  ?  Why  is  it  that,  in  comparison  with  the  nations  of 
Europe,  so  small  a  proportion  of  our  population  are  paupers,  if  it  is  not 
attrihutable  to  our  schools  ?  What  is  it,  that,  when  political  parties  have 
Taged  in  their  bitterness,  when  theoretical  disorganizers  have  inflamed 
the  public  mind,  when  dissension,  radicalism,  fourierism,  agrarianism, 
aod  a  thousand  impracticable  theories  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind, 
and  the  reorganization  of  society  upon  a  new  basis,  all  promising  to 
make  earth  heaven,  favored  oflcn  by  men  of  talent,  and  preached  with 
aU  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  conscientious  but  misdirected 
reformer — what  is  it  that  disappoints  the  fears  of  our  good  timid  con- 
servatives, who,  thinking  only  of  ancient  republics  and  the  character  of 
flieir  population,  prophesy  at  every  new  public  excitement  our  speedy 
overthrow,  but  the  practical,  educated  common  sense  of  the  great  mass 
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of  the  ontalking  people,  who,  at  the  proper  time,  receive  the  good  wli 
these  excitements  create,  quietly  reject  the  attendant  fbllj  and  wick 
ness,  and  leave  the  effervescnce  to  work  itself  off  again  in  some  x 
theory,  or  in  the  revival  of  some  long-exploded  notion. 

The  very  commonness  of  our  schools  prevents  our  realiang,  to  the : 
extent,  the  hlessings  they  afford  us,  the  grandeur  of  the  thought  t 
originated  them,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  perpetuation.  We  may  g 
upon  the  rosebud  when  the  heating  sun  pours  it  rays  upon  it,  and 
dews  and  gentle  rains  water  it,  but  the  closest  watching  eye  can 
detect  its  imperceptible  expansion ;  and  yet,  under  these  influence! 
soon  blossoms  into  the  full-blown  rose.  Thus  of  our  schools  ;  by  tl 
fruits  must  we  know  them.  Out  of  our  own  land,  nothing  is  foimd 
compare  with  them.  Ancient  history  is  as  silent  as  modem  respect 
them.  With  what  enthusiasm  would  Socrates  and  Cicero  have  viei 
them  !  A  new  leaf  would  have  been  added  to  the  Memorabilia,  an( 
new  chapter  to  the  De  Ofliciis. 

7^«  Relation  of  our  Schools  to  the  Government. — ^We  do  not  at 
iully  realize  the  peculiar  and  intimate  relation  which  our  Public  Scho 
sustain  to  the  government.  Private  Schools  and  incorporated  acaden 
have  a  special  office  to  perform.  They  are  dissenters  from  the  regu 
system.  Their  administration  and  government  is  subject  to  the  privj 
will  of  individuals.  The  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
except  in  their  toleration.  The  relation  of  their  teachers  to  their  pup 
and  their  parents  is  different  from  that  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  is 
be  settled  by  common  law,  applicable  to  other  nations  as  well  ai  ( 
own.  But  our  Public  School  system  is  a  branch  of  the  govemnM 
itself;  as  much  so  as  our  courts,  our  police,  criminal  and  charital 
regulations  for  the  poor.  -  It  is  School  and  State  ;  so  it  has  been  ni 
its  establishment,  and  so  it  must  be  while  it  exists.  The  distincti 
between  private  and  public  schools  is  constantly  growing  greater  a 
greater,  and  the  government,  by  its  general  and  special  laws,  is  torn 
ing  yearly  more  and  more  power  in  its  administration  over  the  Ittt 
Before,  however,  our  schools  accomplish  all  they  are  designed,  and 
believe  destined,  to  accomplish,  this  relation  must  be  more  definit 
recognized  by  legal  decisions,  and  more  universally  understood  bj  ( 
citizens. 

Those  stem  and  determined  men,  who,  in  the  dark  cabin  of  the  Bli 
flower,  thought  out  in  their  strong  minds,  and  laid  down  with  an  infle 
ble  will,  the  plan  of  action  which  was  to  be  their  guide  in  carrying  i 
successful  operation  the  principles  which  they  had  left  their  own  land 
maintain,  knew  full  well  that  liberty  could  not  exist  without  intelligeni 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  education  to  individual  effort ;  but  that 
government,  if  it  would  sustain  itself,  must  see  to  it,  even  by  comp 
sory  measures,  that  the  means  of  education  were  provided  for  the  wh 
people.  They  therefore  inwove  into  the  texture  of  our  constitut 
School  and  State,  pro\'iding  that  all  property  should  be  taxed  for  gene 
education,  as  well  as  for  sustaining  the  other  necessary  branches  of 
government ;  and  though  their  descendants  have  separated  Church 
State,  and  have  rescinded  the  laws  requiring  all  property  to  be  taxed 
the  support  of  religion,  they  have  sustained  fiilly  the  compulsory  lawi 
schools,  making  them  more  definite,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ti 
required,  by  specific  statutes,  by  affixing  penalties,  by  giving  the  po 
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take  private  property  ibr  school  parpoaes,  and,  more  recently,  "hj 
lerting  the  power  of  goyemment  over  individuals,  in  the  passage  of  its 
lant  laws. 

This  connection  between  govemment  and  onr  school  system  must  have 
I  important  weight  in  settling  many  of  the  mooted  points  respecting 
le  general  administration  of  our  system.  Governments,  to  be  effective, 
mi  be  stable.  Their  first  aim  must  be,  to  preserve  their  own  existence, 
f  necessity,  every  thing  else  must  be  secondary  to  this.  Their  whole 
ininistiation  must  tend  directly  to  their  own  perpetuation,  and  all  their 
lanf  of  operation,  in  every  branch,  must  be  directed  accordingly. 
The  first  object  and  aim  of  our  government,  therefore,  in  establishing 
id  maintaining  its  school  system,  is  its  own  preservation.  If  this 
fitem  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  our  form  of  government  in  its  purity, 
len  ft  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  if  it  is  necessary,  then  has  government 
le  right,  so  long  as  it  exists  by  the  will  of  the  governed,  to  sustain  the 
rstcm,  and  to  devise  and  to  carry  into  operation  all  such  measures  aa  will 
^  it  efficiency  and  completeness.  Govemmentsy  whether  good  or  bad, 
hik  they  exist  as  governments,  can  acknowledge  nothing  superior  to 
temselves,  and,  until  they  are  changed  by  a  peaceful  or  a  violent  revo- 
tion,  all  their  administration  must  be  in  sympathy  with  their  general 
VL  So  far  as  education  has  ever  been  under  the  durection  of  the  State, 
B  find  that  it  has  been  conducted  in  strict  subservience  to  the  purposes 
'  goyemment.  For  example,  the  education  of  the  Spartans,  in  tha 
me  of  Lycurgus,  was  a  State  education ;  all  the  children  in  the  State 
std  taken  away  firom  their  parents  at  an  early  age ;  those  who  wete 
ijsically  weak  were  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  the 
lUic  institutions  to  be  trained  entirely  by  the  ap^inted  teachcrsi. 
itriotism  was  the  god  of  Sparta.  Its  sole  aim  was,  to  preserve  its 
dependence  by  valor  in  arms.  The  individual  was  merged  in  the 
nmranity,  hardly  seeming  to  have  a  separate  existence.  The  govern- 
cat  accomplished  its  purpose ;  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  the 
idpline  received  from  the  schools  that  the  small  State  of  Sparta  was 
tabled  so  long  to  stand,  defying  the  more  powerful  nations  around.  No 
ftter  instance  could  be  imagined  of  the  efficiency  of  State  education  to 
odaoe  a  particular  given  result  than  this.  The  error  was,  that  the 
id  of  the  government  itself  was  not  right. 

The  education  of  the  people  of  Prussia  and  of  Holland  faOs  of  pro- 
uang  what  we  should  call  satisfectory  results,  because  tiie  very  object 
lelf  of  the  education  is  merely  to  train  up  obedient  subjects  to 
onaichs ;  and  while,  therefore,  varied  valuable  instruction  upon  certain 
iences  is  given,  that  discipline  of  mind  and  that  freedom  of  thought, 
ikich  is  necessary  to  produce  the  highest  style  of  man,  is  almost  wholly 
i^ted.  Indeed,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  no  nation 
iiing  a  form  of  government  difierent  frt)m  ours  can  have  the  same  State 
Item  of  education  ;  and  in  our  own  country,  government  and  educa* 
m  must  ever  be,  in  turn,  both  the  cause  and  the  consequent  of  the 
ndition  and  progress  each  of  the  other. 

The  object  and  aim  of  our  government  in  the  administration  of  its 
iod  system  is  simply  this :  to  train  up  all  the  children  within  its 
risdiction  to  be  intelligent,  virtuous,  patriotic,  American  citizens* 
e  say  citizens,  for  it  is  only  with  man's  relation  to  the  State  that  the 
reniment  has  any  thing  to  do.    With  his  relation  to  God,  with  the 
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duty  wliich  he  may  owe  to  himself,  to  cultivate  in  a  specific  manner 
special  talents  which  he  may  possess,  government  has  no  right,  and  doei 
not  intend  to  interfere.     It  taxes  the  property  of  all,  for  the  henefit  of 
all.     It  is  not  man,  the  individual,  but  man,  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow^ 
men,  that  it  educates.     To  be  sure,  our  form  of  government  is  such,  thit 
the  surest  way  to  make  a  free  citizen  is,  to  provide  such  an  education  « 
will  make  men  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term — men  pure  in  heai^ 
strong  in  miud,  healthy  in  body,  wise  as  rulers,  and  obedient  as  citizett 
Yet,  after  all,  the  inquiry  of  government  must  simply  be,  how  it  can  belt 
make  citizens.     It  is  not  its  object  to  make  religionists  of  this  or  tint 
sect.     It  has  among  its  citizens,  all  of  whom  have  equal  rights,  memben 
of  every  denomination.     It  cannot  favor  political  creeds,  social  theoriei, 
or  private  prejudices.     Its  legislation  must  be  for  the  whole,  not  for  uj 
part. 

Neither  is  our  Common  School  system  designed  to  ^ve  spcdal 
instruction,  in  order  to  fit  children  for  any  special  department  in  life, 
but  rather  to  give  that  kind  and  amount  of  moral,  physical  and  intellect- 
nal  instruction,  that  discipline  of  mind,  that  fireedom  of  thought,  thoie 
habits  of  deep  practical  investigation,  that  self-reliance,  that  readj 
energy,  and  that  patriotic  love  for  their  country  and  her  institutioni, 
which  will  make  them  living,  acting,  practical,  common-sense  citizens- 
men  who  know  their  own  rights,  but  also  understand  the  rights  of  othen 
and  the  relation  they  sustain  to  government  and  to  their  fellow-citizeni. 

Power  of  Government  in  the  AdminUtration  of  the  School  System.^ 
If  this  is  indeed  the  relation  which  exists  between  School  and  State,  it 
becomes  important  for  committees  and  teachers  to  consider  what  an 
their  respective  rights  and  duties.  One  of  the  most  important  objccti 
of  our  schools  is  the  forestalment  of  crime,  by  bringing  the  minds  of  tlie 
children  under  proper  influences  before  they  have  become  contaminated 
with  vice,  and  the  emplo^incnt  of  those  preventives,  and  the  infliction  of 
those  punishments,  which  are  necessary  to  restrain  erring  children  in 
their  first  attempts  at  insubordination  and  crime.  Our  courts,  and  tbdr 
various  classes  of  officers,  have  jurisdiction,  when  crime  is  brought  to 
their  cognizance.  Their  powers  and  duties  are,  either  by  statutes  or  hj 
the  decisions  of  common  law,  clearly  defined.  It  is  not  within  the  pnnr- 
ince  of  these  officers  to  interfere  till  actual  crime  has  been  committed. 
Now,  there  are  many  things  connected  with  the  forestalment  of  crimei 
and  many  of  the  lesser  crimes  themselves,  which  are  committed  almoit 
with  impunity  by  the  young  children  of  our  city,  hardly  old  enough  to 
know  their  o\'il,  that  need  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  one. 
The  statutes  of  the  State  are  silent  regarding  them,  and  our  school  syatea 
is  hardly  old  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much  the  creature  of  statute,  to  be 
recognized  by  common  law.  Have  our  school  committees  or  our  teach- 
ers any  power,  as  public  officers,  to  provide  for  these  cases  ?  Have  we, 
as  a  committee,  the  right,  for  instance,  to  instruct  our  teachers,  as  «e 
have  done,  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  regulatiou 
of  the  Public  Schools,  as  follows  ? — 

**  To  promote  the  well  being  of  their  pupils,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  instructors,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  exercise  a  general  inspection 
over  them,  as  well  out  of  school  as  within  its  walls,  and  on  all  suitaUs 
occasions  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue.'* 

What  power  does  this  regulation  give  to  the  teacher?     Can  he,  under 
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lOut  liability  to  an  action  for  an  unjustifiable  assault,  inflict 
punishment  for  an  offence  committed  out  of  school  ?     Has  the 

of  our  public  schools  any  more  punitive  power  than  the  teacher 
ate  schools  ?  If  this  relation  of  the  school  to  the  g^yemment  is 
lave  assumed,  most  certainly  ho  has. 

far  have  school  committees  the  power  of  expulsion  from*  school, 
for  such  crime  as  will  bring  the  offender  within  the  police  juris- 
?  May  they,  as  was  done  in  another  city,  make  a  regulation 
)  corporal   punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  any  cause,  in  any 

but  that,  in  case  of  insubordination,  the  pupil  offending  should 
3lled  from  the  school  and  deprived  of  its  advantages  ? 
,  if  the  object  of  government  in  the  establishment  and  continu- 
'  our  free  schools  is  its  own  preservation, — if  it  designs,  by  this 

to  forestall  crime,  and  to  secure  to  all  the  children  within  its 
;tion  such  moral  and  intellectual  education  as  will  make  them 
supporters  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live, — ^has  it  not 
;ht,  and  have  not  our  tax-paying  citizens  the  right,  to  requiro 
to  whom  the  administration  of  our  schools  is  especially  intrusted 

se  such  methods  as  will  secure  the  ends  and  aims  of  our  school 

> 

• 

and  perhaps  the  principal,  design  of  our  schools  is,  to  conquer, 
,  educate  and  save  all  such  children  as  these.  Have  the  commit- 
ght  to  turn  them  into  the  streets,  to  their  own  ruin  and  the  injury 
community  ?  Are  they  not  bound  to  devise  means,  either  gentle 
ible,  to  keep  such  children  under  the  good  influences  of  school, 
hope  of  making  them  good  citizens,  at  least  till  open  crime  shall 
them  unfit  for  the  companionship  of  virtuous  children  ? 
Tate  Schools, — ^This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the 
ment  has  its  bearing  in  determining  the  expediency  and  also  the 
of  committees,  in  establishing  and  supporting,  at  public  expense, 
lools  except  such  as  can  be  attended  by  all  the  children  of  our 

3. 

Board  has  been  petitioned  by  the  German  population  of  this 
aid  them,  with  the  public  money,  in  establishing  and  supporting 
:c  schools  for  their  cliildren.  In  these  schools,  the  German  language 
rincipally  to  be  taught,  and,  judging  from  the  elaborate  **  pro- 
\ "  accompanying  the  petition,  the  whole  character  of  the  instruc- 
as  to  be  peculiarly  German.  The  tendency  of  such  schools  would 
preserve  the  nationality  of  the  Germans,  to  make  their  children 
as  much  foreigners  as  they  themselves  are,  and  to  prevent,  in  a 
degree,  their  obtaining  that  advantage  over  their  parents  which 
result  from  their  being  educated  in  the  country  in  which  they  are 

• 

rong  effort  has  been  recently  made  in  some  parts  of  our  country. 

Catholic  population,  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  Public  School 

from  the  general  fund,  and  appropriate  the  same  to  establish 

\  'distinctly   for  their  own  children,   where   their   own  peculiar 

IS  tenets  may  be  more  prominently  presented. 

il  and  religious  instruction  is  necessary  to  sound  education.     Our 

I  will  fail  of  producing  the  results  expected  of  them  unless  such 

tion  is  there  given.     Knowledge  is  indeed  power,  but,  unchristian- 

b  o&QJi  power  to  curse  as  well  as  to  bless.    The  ends  of  the  ^x* 
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emment,  therefore,  require  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given  i 
our  Public  Schools.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  relation  of  ma 
to  Ood  is  a  private,  personal  and  sacred  relation.  It  is  usurpation  i 
government  to  interfere  with  this  relation,  except  so  far  as  is  necessar 
in  its  own  proper  administration,  and  in  preserving  inviolate  the  right 
and  privileges  of  all  the  governed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  school  committees  to  guard  the  religious  instructioi 
in  our  schools  from  degenerating  into  sectarianism,  or  becoming  such  ai 
to  give  to  any  Christian,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  tenets,  just  caust 
of  complaint.  The  text  should  ever  be,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thj 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  To  those,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  who  desire  more  specific  sectarian  instruction  in  the 
schools,  or  the  establishment  of  distinct  schools  for  different  denomini- 
tions,  the  simple  answer  is,  You  must  afford  that  instruction  and 
maintain  those  schools  yourselves ;  government  can  support  only  thow 
schools  and  afford  only  that  instruction  which  is  free  and  appropriate 
to  all  within  its  jurisdiction.  Our  public  schools  are  free  to  the  children 
of  foreigners  equally  with  those  of  our  own  citizens.  But  the  whole 
character  of  the  instruction  given  must  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  inll 
tend  to  make  the  pupils  thereof  American  citizens  and  ardent  supporten 
of  American  institutions.  The  very  moment  the  principle  is  infiingp^ 
upon,  and  distinct  exclusive  schools  are  established  for  any  specific 
purposes  whatever,  our  school  system,  which  has  given  to  our  country  iti 
strength,  is  broken  up,  and  its  glory  and  usefulness  departed. 

What  is  yielded  to  one  class  of  petitioners  cannot  with  consistency  he 
withheld  from  others ;  and,  the  result  necessarily  must  be,  that  instead 
of  a  people  composed  of  representatives  from  almost  every  nation  ol 
earth,  yet  harmoniously  acting  together  as  citizens  of  a  great  repuhlic 
and  equally  interested  in  maintaining  her  institutions  and  cherishing  hei 
glory, — a  people  understanding  each  other's  peculiarities,  and  mutually 
yielding  to  each  other's  prejudices,  and  all  striving  to  accomplisn  the 
same  great  purposes, — we  should  soon  have  a  people  composed  of  at 
many  sections  as  there  are  different  nations  and  different  denominationi 
represented  among  us,  all  working  against  each  other,  each  striding  foi 
their  own  aggrandizement,  alike  regardless  of  the  common  interests  o 
the  whole  body  of  the  community. 

They  whom  a  narrow  fiiith  divides  abhor  each  other.  A  hon« 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  Distrust,  dissension  and  disnnioi 
would  follow.  Our  republic  would  share  the  fate  of  those  which  haii 
perished  before  us,  and  another  name  would  be  added  to  the  long  list  o 
failures  in  free  government,  which  stain  the  pages  of  history,  and  shaki 
our  confidence  in  God  and  man. 

CHELSEA. 
The  most  interesting  event  in  the  affairs  of  popular  education  i 
Chelsea,  during  the  past  year,  is  the  completion  of  the  new  school-hoos 
on  Central  Avenue.  To  the  six  rooms  in  that  edifice,  designed  ft 
school  purposes,  the  committee  have  transferred  the  girls  in  the  Gramnu 
and  Secondary  Schools  on  Park  Street,  and  a  part  of  those  under  the  cai 
of  Miss  Watson,  in  the  High  School  building  on  Second  Street.  Th© 
rooms  now  accommodate  all  those  girls  receiving  public  instruction 
Chelsea  not  attending  the  Primary  Schools  or  the  High  School. 
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Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Grammar  and  Secondary  Schools  for 
iris,  other  changes  have  heen  found  to  he  necessary.  The  hoys  of 
be  Secondary  School  on  Shnrtleff  Street,  with  all  those  recently 
iccupying  Slade's  Hall,  and  a  large  numher  instructed  hy  Miss  Watson, 
wre  been  transferred  to  the  school-house  on  Park  Street,  vacated  by 
lie  girls ;  thus  forming  a  new  school  which  embraces  all  those  heretofore 
known  as  Secondary  and  Intermediate  Schools  for  boys. 

The  committee  have  organized  a  new  double  Primary  School  under 
the  High  School,  which  will  relieve  the  crowded  rooms  in  that  building. 

They  have  also  removed  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Shurtleff  Street 
school-house  the  Primary  School  recently  taught  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Unitarian  chnrch,  and  have  added  to  it  a  number  of  children  from  the 
Urge  Primary  Schools  in  that  section  of  the  town. 

The  only  other  change  to  be  mentioned  is  the  removal  of  the  Primary 
School  from  the  lot  on  Broadway  rented  of  the  Winnisimmct  Company, 
lo  the  lot  on  Mulberry  Street  purchased  by  the  town. 

All  of  the  changes  enumerated,  except  the  last,  have  resulted  inci- 
dentally from  the  increase  of  accommodations  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee ;  and  although  some  of  the  rooms  and  buildings  now 
in  use  are  not  wholly  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  occupied, 
and  may  ultimately  be  Replaced  by  others  of  an  improved  style  of  school 
aichitecture,  yet  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  we  are  relieved 
fiun  the  necessity  of  placing  any  child  in  a  school-room  where  the 
influences  are  unhealthful,  or  the  essential  conveniences  are  not  provided. 

From  the  consolidation  of  the  Grammar  and  Secondary  Schools  for 
^Is,  on  the  general  plan  advocated  in  the  report  of  our  immediate 
pedecessors,  the  committee  anticipate  the  most  favorable  results.  There 
■le  now  brought  together  in  the  school-house  on  Central  Avenue  two 
Inndred  and  ninety-one  scholars ;  and  eighty- three  more  may  be 
accommodated.  These  girls  are  well  classified  in  rooms  each  containing 
about  sixty  scholars.  For  all  the  purposes  of  general  regulation, 
imtruction  and  oversight,  it  is  one  school,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  £. 
A.  Parker,  an  accomplished  and  successful  teacher,  as  principal ;  in  all 
^r  respects,  it  consists  of  six  separate  and  independent  schools,  each 
nnder  the  control  and  tuition  of  one  teacher,  appointed  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  directly  responsible  to  them  for  the  discipline  and  instruction 
of  the  children  in  attendance. 

With  respect  to  this  school,  so  far  as  the  plan  of  its  organization,  and 

the  influences  of  location,  air,  light,  and  aspect  arc  concerned,  we  know 

of  nothing  to  be  desired.     Whether  inconveniences  are  likely  to  arise 

fiom  other  sources,  remains  to  be  seen.     Its  teachers  have  already  proved 

tiiemselves  worthy  of  public  confidence ;  and   we  perceive  nothing  to 

hinder,  but  every  thing  to  promote,  favorable  results.     It  would  be  a 

gnre  mistake,  however,  to  confound  the  instruments  and  conveniences 

of  education  with  the  thing  itself.     No  perfection  of  system,  no  fitness 

of  school  architecture,  no  faithfulness  of  teachers,  can  dispense  with 

punctual  attendance  or  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.     The 

eommunity  can  secure  well-qualified  teachers,  and  surround  them  and 

their  pupils  with  influences  which  tend  to  promote  their  progress  ;  but, 

ifter  they  have  done  this,  the  question  of  success  is  to  be  determined  by 

those  who  enjoy  these   advantages.     None   more  clearly  perceive   the 

^ne  of  the  additional  facilities  secured  than  the  teachers  themselves ; 

15 
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and  none  are  so  ready  to  allow  that  education,  either  as  a  science  or  aa 
art,  is  far  from  being  perfect.  The  longer  they  teach,  and  the  mon 
deeply  they  study,  the  more  sensibly  they  feel  how  difficult  a  thii^  it  it 
to  comprcnd  the  faculties  of  children ;  or,  when  understood,  to  know  by 
what  methods  of  instruction  these  various  powers  may  be  symmetrically 
developed  and  disciplined ;  by  what  influences  virtuous  sentiments  may 
be  encouraged  and  evil  passions  repressed  ;  and  not  with  respect  to  one 
child  only,  but  many  children,  difiering  in  peculiarities  of  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  And  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  that  the 
exertions  required  to  meet  these  daily  exigencies  will  not  hereafter  be 
exhausted  in  struggling  with  a  false  system  and  imperfect  instruments. 

The  committee  are  able  to  say  that  the  public  schools  of  Chelsea  an 
now  doing  well.  And  by  this  they  mean,  that,  as  a  gpeneral  thing,  the 
attendance  is  good,  the  pupils  industrious,  and  their  instruction -compe- 
tent. There  is  progress  in  all  departments.  Much,  however,  nnit 
necessarily  remain  for  our  successor  to  accomplish.  While  exisdig 
arrangements  are  constantly  being  affected  by  an  increasing  and  ctpt- 
changing  population,  a  vigilant  care  will  be  needed  to  adapt  our  schoob 
to  the  necessities  of  the  community,  and  to  maintain  their  present 
efficiency. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  town  will  feel  called  npon, 
until  the  necessity  shall  become  more  urgent,  to  provide  for  their  sons 
accommodations  equal  to  those  which  they  have  furnished  for  their 
daughters.  The  time  will  probably  come  for  this.  Meanwlule,  ivith 
the  conveniences  now  possessed,  the  work  of  education  in  all  its  bxanehes 
is  to  be  carried  on  with  increased  vigor  and  spirit. 

Our  immediate  predecessors,  in  their  report,  submitted  some  observa- 
tions respecting  Common  Schools  as  instnmicnts  of  popular  education, 
and  the  system  which  seemed  best  adapted  to  our  necessities,  as  well  u 
the  obstacles  which  impeded  their  progress.  Some  of  these  hinderancet 
have  been  wholly  or  partially  removed,  and  the  comnuttee  have  nothing 
further  to  suggest  upon  those  subjects.  Compared  with  the  last  3feir, 
we  now  stand  upon  vantage  ground  ;  but  another  period  of  observation 
has  been  added  to  former  experience,  and  it  implies  no  very  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  capability  of  common  schools  to  suppose  that  they  are 
susceptible  of  further  improvements.  With  a  proper  system,  good 
accommodations,  and  skilful  teachers,  it  remains  to  inquire  how  these 
may  most  effectually  accomplish  their  work.  By  what  means  the 
faculties  of  children  may  be  most  judiciously  developed,  the  intellect 
disciplined,  and  knowledge  imparted,  what  methods  of  instruction  are 
most  efficient  to  exalt  character  and  quicken  virtuous  sentiments,  cannot 
yet  be  regarded  as  settled  questions.  They  are  difficult  questions ;  hat 
still  they  concern  all  communities,  and  invite  discussion  which  can 
scarcely  be  considered  us  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  a  school  report 
If  we  survey  the  whole  field  of  education,  we  perceive  that  it  is  a  broad 
one.  Beginning  at  the  family  fireside,  it  embraces  the  school-house,  and 
gradually  expands  into  a  wider  and  more  varied  realm  of  relig^oni, 
social  and  political  culture.  But  the  whole  of  this  vast  domain,  with 
its  unlimited  requisitions  upon  human  care,  docs  not  lie  open  to  the 
public  teacher.  His  limits  are  more  circumscribed.  Good  morals,  and 
those  general  principles  of  religion  not  the  subjects  of  controversy,  alone 
are  committed  to  him.     "V^^thin  this  comparatively  narrow  range,  how- 
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er,  are  to  be  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure 
a  man*8  life  and  character  rest ;  and  in  what  manner  this  foundation 
all  be  formed,  what  studies  and  course  of  discipline  are  most  useful 
expand,  strengthen  and  adorn  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  points 
on  which  some  difference  of  opinion  may  be  found  to  exist.  Some  of 
sae  differences  we  propose  to  discuss. 

Arithmetic,  reading  and  writing,  are  universally  conceded  to  be  neces* 
ry  branches  of  education ;  and  where  all  are  indispensable,  it  is  hardly 
irth  controversy  which  is  the  most  important.  But  it  is  an  inadequate 
Bception  of  education  to  regard  it  merely  as  an  acquisition  of  knowl- 
ge,  which  by  no  means  implies  a  well-trained  and  vigorous  under- 
inding,  nor  yet  wholly  as  furnishing  the  intellect  with  fit  instruments 
.th  which  to  execute  its  purposes  ;  but  rather,  in  its  most  important 
Bice,  to  create  a  power  within,  by  developing  in  the  highest  degree 
ose  faculties  which  lie  in  the  constitution  of  man.  How,  then,  may 
is  best  be  done,  and  what  are  the  most  efficient  instruments  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  reading,  as  an  instrument  of  mental  development 
id  discipline.,  is  somewhat  underrated  ;  and,  that  its  disciplinary  power 
id  quality  should  more  fully  appear,  it  may  be  well  to  obserA^e  some  of 
LOse  faculties  called  into  activity  in  reading  composition  of  only  a 
moderately  elevated  character.  To  read  a  simple  sentence  so  as  to 
iceive  and  impart  with  precision  the  meaning  of  an  author,  requires 
ot  only  a  clear  conception  of  the  absolute  meaning  of  each  word 
mployed,  but  also  the  significance  of  each  as  modified  by  conventional 
isage ;  nor  does  the  reader  advance  far  without  perceiving  that  sentences 
eldom  stand  independently,  but  as  modifying  each  other.     So  that, 

0  perform  the  simplest  office  of  reading  requires  a  power  of  attention 
rblch,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  of  all,  so  is  it  also  ono 
if  the  most  difficult  of  acquisition.     But  if  we  add  to  this  the  quickness 

1  insight,  imagination,  judgment  and  taste,  necessary  to  convey  an 
.atIior*8  meaning  with  correctness,  elegance  and  spirit,  a  combination  of 
[ualities  is  required  rarely  found  in  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  That 
utruction,  therefore,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  corect  and  finished 
eaders,  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  disciplinary  power  of  great  value. 

There  seems  also  to  be  an  intimate  connection  between  correct  reading 
knd  correct  thinking  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  by  far 
he  largest  share  of  our  ideas  come  from  books,  it  is  of  vast  consequence 
hat  we  read  with  habitual  precision. 

But  to  illustrate  a  generally  admitted  necessity  is  of  less  importance 
han  to  lay  bare  existing  defects  and  to  discover  their  remedy.  A  loud, 
lear  and  distinct  enunciation,  with  proper  pauses,  inflections  and 
mphasis,  are  auxiliaries  of  good  reading ;  but  even  when  combined 
liey  do  not  constitute  it.  Something  more  is  required.  Good  reading 
(  primarily  an  intellectual  effort,  the  absence  of  which  cannot  be 
nnpensatcd  by  any  degree  of  artistic  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
)ice.  That  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  derived  when  employed  to 
cpress  those  ideas  which  the  mind  has  accurately  perceived ;  but  the 
it  step  is,  to  acquire  the  precise  significance  of  the  words  used  by  the 
ithor  who  is  read  ;  and  it  is  that  point  to  which  we  ask  attention — the 
bit,  systematically  and  invariably  formed  and  cultivated,  of  studying 
B  meaning,  power  and  use  of  the  words  of  tha  English  language. 
It  may  be  justly  said  that  no  well-constructed  reading  book  is  beyond 
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the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  child  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
when  instructed  with  the  same  degree  of  care  as  in  other  books  UBuaDy 
denominated  studies  ;  and  it  is  the  restricted  application  of  that  wind 
studies  which  seems  to  indicate  the  omission  to  be  supplied.     It  is  tme 
that  letters,  words,  reading,  spelling  and  composition  receive  a  htfgi 
share  of  attention  in  school.     Dictionaries  are   in  common  use,  aod 
grammar  is  on  the  list  of  books  prescribed  ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  said  without  qualification  that  the  English  langua^ 
as  a  study  has  never  been  introduced  into  Common  Schools.     But  may 
not  the  qualification  be  allowed  its  full  force,  and  there  still  remain  a 
great  deficiency  to  be  supplied  ?     It  is  not  an  inconceivable  case,  thtt 
a  person  who  was  once  familiar  with  a  foreign  language,  but  who, 
from  long  disuse,  has  now  lost  all  vestiges  of  the  meaning  of  its  wonb, 
nevertheless  may  be  able  correctly  to  read,  spell  and  give  the  syntax  of 
a  sentence  or  page  which  in  all  other  respects  shall  be  a  blank  to  hn 
comprehension.      Such   an   illustration,   while   extravagant   as  to  the 
degree,  is  true  as  to  the  nature,  of  the  deficiency  which  exists  in  the  beit 
schools   in    the   Commonwealth.      Every    child    receiving    instmctioB 
undoubtedly  attaches  some  meaning  to  what  he  reads  ;  but  how  maj 
who  can  read,  spell  and  analyze  each  sentence,  could,  if  required,  gire 
the  precise  meaning  of  each  word,  as  distinguished  from  its  synonymei, 
and  accurately  state  the  line  of  thought  marked  out  by  the  author  ?    And 
yet  any  method  of  reading  less  exact  than  this  may  be  considered  imper- 
fect without  setting  up  an  unattainable  standard  of  excellence.    Teach* 
ers   are  the  first  to  perceive,  and  the  most  earnest  in   dcploiing,  ths 
deficiency ;  but  the  remedy,  if  one  exist,  is  so  fundamental  in  its  natnro 
that  they  may  well  hesitate  in  its  adoption  without  a  full  discuaaioa  of 
any  proposed  plan  and  its  sanction  by  the  public.  * 

If  the  value  of  the  study  of  English  language  in  its  connection  with 
reading,  and  the  existing  deficiency  in  this  respect,  have  not  heen 
exaggerated,  it  would  seem  that  the  consideration  of  the  remedy  euaat 
be  too  early  commenced,  nor  be  pursued  too  earnestly. 

Beginning  with  the  youngest  children  in  Primary  Schools,  we  find  diat 
instruction  commences  with  the  form  and  powers  of  letters ;  and  vhen. 
these  are  taught,  they  are  then  combined  into  words,  and  these  last  into 
sentences.  This  instruction  is  systematic,  daily  and  continuous  until 
the  child  knows  and  is  able  to  pronounce  words  wherever  he  finds  thenu 
But  if  we  ask  what  idea  he  attaches  to  these  words,  the  real  nature  of 
the  difficulty  appears.  Of  many  he  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  their 
significance ;  of  others,  and  such  chiefly  as  are  used  in  common  conver- 
sation, his  notions  are  loose  and  inadequate^-depending  somewhat  npoii 
his  associations ;  and  as  to  the  balance,  his  conceptions  may  be  cleir 
and  well  defined.  And  this  deficiency  exists  because  such  instructioia 
has  not  been  made  a  part  of  his  education.  But  suppose  it  had  been 
otherwise  ;  suppose  that  instruction  in  both  respects— that  is,  not  only 
in  the  name  but  also  in  the  meaning  of  words — ^had  been  equally 
systematic  and  equally  continuous,  would  the  deficiency  exist  in  the  eam^ 
degree  ? 

There  may  be  difficulty,  without  doubt,  in  accomplishing  what  is 
proposed ;  but  is  there  greater  difficulty  in  one  case  than  in  the  other  ? 
Consider  how  many  times  a  child  requires  to  be  told  the  name  of  a 
letter  before  he  learns  it,  and  with  what  painstaking  he  becomes  ablo 
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>  diBtinguiflli  it  from  other  letters  of  similar  form.  And  so,  too,  when 
lelling  becomes  a  part  of  his  instruction,  how  patiently  he  is  corrected, 
id  encouraged  to  try  the  second,  third  and  fourth  time  before  the 
lacher's  assistance  is  offered !  Suppose,  then,  that  a  child  who  is  able 
»  recognize  and  pronounce  words  should  be  required  with  equal  pains- 
Lking,  systematically  and  invariably,  to  attach  to  them  a  meaning,  or 
ither  the  precise  meaning  which  they  import ;  and  this,  we  repeat,  not 
scasionally  and  for  a  short  time,  but  during  the  whole  period  he  remains 
t  school,  with  such  variation  in  the  mode  as  his  progress  requires. 
biB  would  be,  in  some  sense,  a  study  of  the  English  language ;  and 
liether  effectual  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  if  wc  may  credit  the  te^ti- 
lony  of  many  witnesses,  that  no  one  ever  became  a  m^ter  of  the 
inguage  without  some  equivalent  study. 

If  such  a  mode  of  teaching  should  be  thought  well  of,  its  value  would 
lepend  very  much  upon  its  accuracy,  and  would  require  attention  in  a 
lew  direction  on  the  part  of  those  instructing  children.  In  applying 
meh  instruction,  as  no  teacher  is  satisfied  with  a  mode  of  spelling  which 
J  only  approximately  correct,  so,  in  determining  the  signification  of 
words,  equal  exactness  would  be  required.  This  hardly  needs  illustration ; 
imt  as  an  example,  in  spelling  the  word  book,  the  omission  of  the  recur- 
ling  vowel  would  hardly  pass  unchallenged  ;  nor  should  its  definition, 
mdess  so  stated  as  to  exclude  newspapers,  pamphlets,  handbills,  and  the 
firious  other  forms  which  printing  assumes. 

If  this  instruction  were  invariably  to  accompany  each  reading  lesson 
—and  the  suggestion  contemplates  nothing  less — the  teacher  might  find 
it  necessary  to  begin  with  those  words  which  are  susceptible  of  a  precise 
definition  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  leaving  for  a  more 
advanced  stage  such  as  fall  properly  within  the  province  of  grammar. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been  thus  far  confined  to  the  study 
of  the  English  language  in  connection  with  learning  to  read  ;  but  they 
hive  a  wider  application.  Conversation  stands  next  to  the  books  we 
read  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ideas  ;  and  as  an  instrument  for  influencing 
the  opinion  of  others  upon  subjects  which  most  generally  interest  man- 
kind, it  stands  first.  It  is  a  power  susceptible  of  high  cultivation  ;  and 
though  it  may  be  questionable  whether  it  can  be  introduced  into  schools, 
m  form,  as  a  branch  of  education,  yet  it  is  practicable  to  require  that  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  between  teacher  and  scholar  the  use  of  language 
shall  be  entirely  accurate.  The  suggestion  goes  further  than  the  mere 
eoirection  of  gross  inaccuracies  of  language,  and  extends  to  all  slovenly 
tnd  inelegant  fonns  of  speech  and  inadmissible  local  idioms.  To  be  of 
tnj  value,  the  correction  should  instantly  and  invariably  follow  the 
enor ;  it  should  be  specific,  and  not  general ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  point 
ont  what  is  faulty,  without  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  accurate 
hm,  and  insisting  upon  its  repetition  until  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil. 

The  third  inquiry  connected  with  the  study  and  use  of  lang^uage  is, 
whether  it  wocdd  be  found  practicable  to  insist  invariably  and  rigidly, 
that  all  answers  to  questions,  in  whatever  branches  the  pupil  may  be 
panning,  should  be  rendered  with  entire  accuracy  of  idea  and  expres- 
■on,  even  though  the  pupil  may  have  stated  them  substantially,  and  the 
teieher  perceive  that  he  understands  them  fully. 
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ESSEX    COUNTY. 


DANVERS. 

The  committee,  in  their  last  annual  report,  expressed  their  confidenei 
in  the  mode  of  supervising  the  schools  adopted  hy  the  town  the  year  prm 
oos.  The  experiment  of  intrusting  all  the  schools  to  the  special  superni' 
tendence  of  one  man  had  then  heon  tried  hut  nine  months ;  yet,  dunni 
that  brief  period,  enough  had  been  witnessed  to  produce  conviction  in  tlu 
minds  of  the  committee  that  the  town  had  hy  their  action  taken  an  adyaiw 
step  in  the  cause  of  education.  With  the  added  light  of  another  yMi*i 
experience,  this  conviction  has  become  still  more  clear  and  settled.  The 
system  of  supervision  now  in  practice  is,  on  many  accounts,  believed  to  be 
the  only  true  system,  and  the  one  which  must  ultimately  prevail  in  all 
populous  towns.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the  responsibility  of  superrif* 
ing  the  schools  rest  definitely  with  one  competent  person,  able  and  wiliin^ 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work,  than  to  have  it  shared  indefinitely  amon^ 
nine  or  twelve  persons  who,  if  competent  by  nature  and  acquirements,  an 
practically  incompetent  through  the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  theii 
other  duties. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  present  system  is  based  appeals  to  the  jodg* 
ment  of  every  wise  observer  of  ificn  and  things.  In  all  great  enterpmei 
there  needs  to  bo  one  master  spirit,  who  has  the  whole  field  of  opentioi 
in  mind,  who  can  help  to  disclose  and  remedy  defects  as  they  appear  in  anj 
given  part  of  this  field,  who  can  give  without  delay  the  timely  cautioo, 
and  who  can  stimulate  to  new  exertion  through  the  impetus  received  and 
communicated  by  himself.  The  advantages  of  thus  having  one  responaiUi 
person  at  the  head  have  been  apparent  in  the  Supervision  of  the  schooli 
during  the  past  year.  The  committee,  after  a  fh^e  and  full  conference 
upon  the  subject,  are  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  present  aiiange- 
ment,  and  in  recommending  its  further  continuance.  They  believe  it  ta 
be  the  best  adapted  to  awaken  and  call  forth  the  interest  of  parents,  and 
of  the  public  generally,  in  behalf  of  schools ;  and  this  belief  is  founded 
upon  the  facts  which  the  past  year  has  disclosed.  So  far  as  can  be  deter 
mined,  there  never  have  been  so  frequent  visits  by  parents  and  otlien 
during  term  time,  nor  has  there  ever  been  so  large  an  attendance  at  thf 
final  examinations.  This  fact  was  referred  to  in  the  last  report  as  result- 
ing £rom  the  new  policy.  It  might  then  have  been  considered  a  man 
doubtful  result,  and  to  be  easily  explained  by  the  novelty  of  the  experi- 
ment. But  this  explanation  can  no  longer  hold  ;  for  this  year,  while  tlM 
novelty  has  been  less,  the  fact  has  been  still  more  marked  and  enconr 
aging.  The  influence  of  the  Superintendent  upon  the  scholars  is  not  eaailj 
estimated. '  By  the  freedom  of  his  intercourse  in  school,  by  the  kind  ck 
questions  asked  and  the  manner  of  asking  them,  by  the  mode  of  condaet- 
ing  recitations,  and  especially  by  the  admirable  tact  manifested  at  tin 
final  examinations  in  testing  the  real  knowledge  of  the  pupils  and  makiof 
it  visible  to  all  present,  he  has  accomplished  a  noble  work,  which  meriti 
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lug\i  comiiiendation.     But  these  are  not  the   only   sources   of  hencfit 

derived  from  his  lahors.     He  has  facilitated  the  efforts  of  prudential  com- 

ndttecs  in   procuring  competent  teachers,   and   in  preventing  failures 

tiiTough  incompetence.     He  has  encouraged  teachers  in  their  arduous  and 

often  p?rplcxing  duties  by  his  hopeful  and  suggestive  hints.     Ho  has,  by 

Us  quarterly  reports  to  the  committee,  and  by  his  free  interchange  of 

Tiews  in  private,  given  to  them  valuable  knowledge  respecting  different 

ichools  and  teachers.     He  has  furnished  a  common  standard  of  comparison 

by  which  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits  and  deficiencies.     He  has 

lieen  the  medium  of  communication  between  this  and  other  towns  in  all 

Batters  pertaining  to  education,  and  has,  in  these  indirect  ways,  given 

•  publicity  to  our  schools  abroad  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 

obtuncd. 

The  committee,  having  been  witnesses  of  these  happy  fruits  of  the 
Bew  arrangement,  would  congratulate  the  town  upon  the  foresight  which 
kd  to  its  early  adoption. 

ESSEX. 
-  In  regard  to  our  schools  generally,  your  committee  cannot  avoid  the 
eonriction  that  very  important  advantages  would  result  from  an  altera- 
tion in  our  present  school  system.  We  raise  more  school-money,  in 
ftoportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  than  many  other  towns  in  our 
county.  In  this  particular  we  sustain  a  respectable  rank,  being  the 
eleventh  town  in  the  county  on  the  Graduated  Table  for  1854,  showing 
the  comparative  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  several  towns  in 
the  county  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
yean.  But  this  respectable  standing  is  wholly  lost  by  us  when  we  come 
to  the  comparative  amount  of  schooling  given  to  each  child.  In  this 
fBBpsct  we  are  below  every  other  town  in  the  county.  The  average 
amount  of  schooling  in  the  several  towns  in  the  county  is  not  less  than 
Bine  months,  whilst  ours  is  less  than  five  months.  This  shows,  we 
think,  some  capital  defect  in  the  mode  of  expending  our  school-money. 
It  is  believed  that,  with  a  proper  expenditure,  our  children  might  have  as 
WMch  and  as  good  schooling  for  9800  as  they  now  have  for  91,300,  the 
mm  expanded.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  town  is  losing  9500*  annually. 
Or,  Ticwed  in  another  light,  their  children  are  sustaining  the  greater  loss 
of  four  or  five  months'  schooling,  which  they  might  have  on  an  improved 
lystcm,  in  addition  to  their  present  very  inadequate  amount. 

The  Act  passed  by  our  Legislature  in  1853,  to  which  your  attention  is 
to-day  called,  is  evidently  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  some 
hettsr  way  of  managing  town  schools  than  by  an  adherence  to  the  district 
•ntcm ;  for  it  provides,  that  if  the  town  take  no  action  touching  this 
point,  then  their  school  committee  shall  have  power  to  abandon,  at  their 
discretion,  the  district  system,  and  place  the  schools  on  some  other 
fimndation.  But  as  this  would  be  taking  upon  themselves  a  responsi* 
hility  which  we  think  no  discreet  committee  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  willing  to  assume,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  town  will 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  say  what  alterations,  if  any,  shall  be  made. 

The  district  system,  at  its  origin,  was  better  adapted  to  the  state  of 
iociety  in  that  day,  when  agr  cu'ture  was  the  principal  employment  and 
the  population  pretty  equally  well  s  pread  over  a  town,  than  it  is  now.  The 
&»  have  changed.    MechaLijal  e.nployment8  have  come  in,  in  addition 
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to  fanning,  and  brojught  the  people  into  a  more  compact  state.  TUb 
calls  for  a  different  school  system.  Many  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
have  made  the  requisite  altcratigns,  giving  up  the  district  system,  ul 
adopting  a  plan  more  simple  and  economical.  The  experiment,  so  &ru 
we  learn,  has  been  uniformly  and  eminently  successful  and  satisfiictorj 
to  all  concerned.  The  new  method,  indeed,  has  been  so  often  tned, 
and  with  such  manifest  advantages,  that  it  cannot  any  longer  be  coi- 
sidered  as  an  experiment. 

The  alterations  in  our  school  system  which  your  committee  propOM 
and  recommend  may  be  considered  as  embraced  in  their  following 
outlines :  The  several  districts  convey  to  the  town  their  school-houses,  to 
be  hereafter  town  property.  The  centre  school-houses,  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  to  be  opened  for  all  the  children  above  10  years  of  age, — to  be 
instructed  by  a  male  teacher,  with  such  female  assistants  as  maj  be 
necessary.  The  remaining  school-houses  to  be  opened  for  all  nnda 
10,  to  be  instructed  by  females  ;  it  being  understood  that  all  OTefthii 
age  who  live  remote  from  the  centre  may  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  primary  school  in  their  part  of  the  town. 

The  principal  objection,  perhaps,  to  this  alteration  is,  that  some  of  oar 
children  vrill  have  farther  to  go  to  school  than  they  now  do.  But  wfll 
they  not  be  more  than  compensated  for  this  by  their  increased  amount  of 
schooling  ?  If  they  can  have  eight  months*  schooling  instead  of  four, 
they  may  stop  at  the  nearest  Primary  School.  It  would  certainly,  we 
think,  cost  the  town  much  less  to  convey  to  school,  daily,  the  few  that 
live  very  remote,  than  to  maintain  a  school  of  any  suitable  length  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood. 

We  thus  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  the  advantages  of  the  propoied 
system : — 

1.  An  increased  amount  of  schooling,  even  twice  the  amoxmt,  for  the 
same  money,  by  employing  fewer  male  and  more  female  teachers. 

2.  A  better  expenditure  of  the  labor  of  the  teachers,  by  htiing 
scholars  in  larger  classes,  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  standing. 

3.  Female  teachers  for  the  Primary  Schools,  who,  in  patience,  assidmtf 
and  affection,  are  better  fitted  to  teach  young  children  than  ma^es. 

4.  An  equal  distribution  of  schooling  among  all  the  children  of  die 
town,  instead  of  the  very  unequal  distribution  which  now  exists. 

5.  Greater  simplicity  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  schoo]e» 
by  consigning  it  wholly  to  the  town  conmiittee,  instead  of  dividing  it, 
in  part  at  least,  between  the  to\vn  and  district  committees,  which  divisioB 
tends  to  an  inefficiency  and  collision  often  highly  detrimental  to  die 
schools. 

GEORGETOWN. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  have  taken  a  general  but 
very  brief  review  of  the  schools — ^to  have  alluded  to  ti^e  nnurail 
interest  manifested,  and  the  proficiency  made  in  the  art  of  writiDg-4o 
the  prominence  which  the  study  of  physiology  has  attained — ^to  the 
increasing  attention  given  to  moral  exercises — and  to  the  important  change 
in  our  geographical  text  books.  It  was  our  intention  to  luiTe  noticed 
the  unprecedentedly  large  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  schooling 
— to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1853,  by  which  the  town  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  district  Imea  shall  be 
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oken  down — and  also  to  have  submitted  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
central  schod  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  scliDlan  in  the  several 
stricts  too  old  properly  to  be  sent  to  a  female  teacher.  But  we  are 
Imoniihed  to  clo«e« 

GLOUCESTER. 
Hie  School  committee  of  Gloucester,  for  the  last  few  years,  haye 
adeavored  to  awaken  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  public  schools, 
od  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  state  that  these  schools 
are  now  reached  that  fortunate  period  in  their  history  which  witnesses 
general  and  deep  concern,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  they  should 
e  advanced  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  they  can  be  made  to 
ttain.  They  have  reached  a  condition  which  commands  the  confidence 
ftlie  people  to  such  an  extent  that  the  private  schools  have  been 
nperseded,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  general  interest 
fhictk  now  centres  in  them,  as  the  only  means  of  education  to  be  found 
1  town,  will  in  due  time  produce  such  changes  as  will  exhibit  the  lowest 
f  them  in  a  gratifying  state  of  progress  and  attainments. 
Baring  the  past  year  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  all  the 
:hools.  They  have  continued  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
lember  of  the  committee  who  has  filled  the  office  of  superintendent  for 
na  years,  and  to  his  report,  appended  hereto,  we  refer  for  further  infor- 
lation  under  this  head. 

GROVELAND. 
The  committee  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  state  of  the 
Jiool-houses.  Some  of  those,  as,  for  example,  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
»iirth  district,  are  in  a  deplorable  condition — ^too  small,  shattered  and 
roken — discreditable  to  the  town,  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  schol- 
rs,  and  rendering  a  good  school  almost  impossible.  It  is  a  severe 
enance  to  sit  an  hour  in  some  of  them,  so  very  vile  is  the  atmosphere. 
i^e  remind  the  citizens  of  the  town  that  their  children  have  lungs,  and 
iDgs  not  made  of  leather ;  that  a  supply  of  good  air  will  be  indis- 
iiuable  to  health  until  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  repealed;  and 
lat  in  an  atmosphere  which  has  been  breathed  over  and  over,  and 
«ded  with  foul  exhalations,  stiuiy  is  one  of  the  things  that  cannot  be 
irfbrmed,  even  if  life  can  be,  after  a  fashion  prolonged.  There  may  be 
miserable,  mechanical  fumbling  over  of  facets  and  problems  by  the 
ogers  of  brain  too  benumbed  for  any  clear  and  firm  grasp ;  but  what 
A  be  called  study  is  simply  out  of  the  question. 
In  one  of  our  school-houses  obscenity  has  been  charactered  upon  the 
ati,  doors  and  walls,  until  it  is  an  insult  to  children  to  send  them 
itoit 

Tke  town  might  easily,  by  taking  a  public-spirited  course  and  pursu- 
^  it  for  a  fow  years,  provide  good  houses,  without  subjecting  itself  to 
ly  excessive  and  onerous  expense.  We  very  earnestly  commend  the 
ibject  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  and  ask  them  to  take  upon  it  a 
lie,  generous  and  honorable  action.  A  not  unworthy  emulation  should 
cge  us ;  for,  in  the  respect  referred  to,  it  is  feared  that  we  are  behind 
mj  other  town  in  this  vicinity. 

^  an  existing  statute  the  district  system  foils  to  the  gronnd,  unless 
Bttiiaed  by  a  Tote  of  the  town  as  often  as  onoe  in  three  jeais.    We 
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to  fanning,  and  brqught  the  people  into  a  more  compact  state.  TUi 
calls  for  a  different  school  system.  Many  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
have  made  the  requisite  altcratigns,  giving  up  the  district  system,  and 
adopting  a  plan  more  simple  and  economical.  The  experiment,  so  far  u 
we  learn,  has  been  uniformly  and  eminently  successful  and  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  The  new  method,  indeed,  has  been  so  often  tried, 
and  with  such  manifest  advantages,  that  it  cannot  any  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  an  experiment. 

The  alterations  in  our  school  system  which  your  committee  propose 
and  recommend  may  be  considered  as  embraced  in  their  following 
outlines :  The  several  districts  convey  to  the  town  their  school-houses,  to 
be  hereafter  town  property.  The  centre  school-houses,  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  to  be  opened  for  all  the  children  above  10  years  of  age, — to  be 
instructed  by  a  male  teacher,  with  such  female  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  remaining  school-houses  to  be  opened  for  all  under 
10,  to  be  instructed  by  females  ;  it  being  understood  that  all  ovei'thii 
age  who  live  remote  from  the  centre  may  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  primary  school  in  their  part  of  the  town. 

The  principal  objection,  perhaps,  to  this  alteration  is,  that  some  of  oar 
children  will  have  farther  to  go  to  school  than  they  now  do.  But  will 
they  not  be  more  than  compensated  for  this  by  their  increased  amoont  of 
schooling  ?  If  they  can  have  eight  months'  schooling  instead  of  fonr, 
they  may  stop  at  the  nearest  Primary  School.  It  would  certainly,  we 
think,  cost  the  town  much  less  to  convey  to  school,  daily,  the  few  that 
live  very  remote,  than  to  maintain  a  school  of  any  suitable  length  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood. 

We  thus  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
system : — 

1.  An  increased  amount  of  schooling,  even  twice  the  amoxmt,  for  the 
same  money,  by  employing  fewer  male  and  more  female  teachers. 

2.  A  better  expenditure  of  the  labor  of  the  teachers,  by  htnag 
scholars  in  larger  classes,  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  standing. 

3.  Female  teachers  for  the  Primary  Schools,  who,  in  patience,  assiduity 
and  affection,  are  better  fitted  to  teach  young  children  than  ma)es. 

4.  An  equal  distribution  of  schooling  among  all  the  children  of  dis 
town,  instead  of  the  very  unequal  distribution  which  now  exists. 

5.  Greater  simplicity  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  schools, 
by  consigning  it  wholly  to  the  town  committee,  instead  of  dividing  it, 
in  part  at  least,  between  the  to^vn  and  district  committees,  which  division 
tends  to  an  inefficiency  and  collision  often  highly  detrimental  to  the 
schools. 

GEORGETOWN. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  have  taken  a  general  hat 
very  brief  review  of  the  schools — to  have  alluded  to  ti^e  nnusotl 
interest  manifested,  and  the  proficiency  made  in  the  art  of  writing— to 
the  prominence  which  the  study  of  physiology  has  attained — ^to  dis 
increasing  attention  given  to  moral  exercises — ^and  to  the  important  dunge 
in  our  geographical  text  books.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  noticed 
the  unpreccdcntedly  large  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  sehocding 
— ^to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1853,  by  which  the  town  will  he 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  district  Imea  shall  be  oontiniwd  «t 
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broken  down — and  also  to  have  submitted  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
n  central  schod  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  sclfDian  in  the  several 
£itricts  too  old  properly  to  be  sent  to  a  female  teacher.  But  we  axe 
«lmoniihed  to  clofe. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Hie  ^hool  committee  of  Gloucester,  for  the  last  few  years,  have 
endeaTored  to  awaken  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  public  schools, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  state  that  these  schools 
htve  now  reached  that  fortunate  period  in  their  history  which  witnesses 
i  general  and  deep  concern,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  they  should 
be  advanced  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  they  can  be  made  to 
attain.  They  have  reached  a  condition  which  commands  the  confidence 
oftbe  people  to  such  an  extent  that  the  private  schools  have  been 
raperseded,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  general  interest 
which  now  centres  in  them,  as  the  only  means  of  education  to  be  found 
in  town,  will  in  due  time  produce  such  changes  as  will  exhibit  the  lowest 
of  them  in  a  gratifying  state  of  progress  and  attainments. 

Daring  the  past  year  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  all  the 
lehools.  They  have  continued  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
■ember  of  the  committee  who  has  filled  the  office  of  superintendent  for 
to  years,  and  to  his  report,  appended  hereto,  we  refer  for  further  infor- 
Dation  under  this  head. 

GROVELAND. 

The  committee  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  state  of  the 
achool-houses.  Some  of  those,  as,  for  example,  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
foarth  district,  are  in  a  deplorable  condition — too  small,  shattered  and 
broken — discreditable  to  the  town,  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  rendering  a  good  school  almost  impossible.  It  is  a  severe 
p^iance  to  sit  an  hour  in  some  of  them,  so  very  vile  is  the  atmosphere. 
We  remind  the  citizens  of  the  town  that  their  children  have  lungs,  and 
longs  not  made  of  leather ;  that  a  supply  of  good  air  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  health  until  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  repealed;  and 
that  in  an  atmosphere  which  has  been  breathed  over  and  over,  and 
loaded  with  foul  exhalations,  shidy  is  one  of  the  things  that  cannot  be 
performed,  even  if  life  can  be,  after  a  fashion  prolonged.  There  may  be 
a  miserable,  mechanical  fumbling  over  of  facets  and  problems  by  the 
fingers  of  brain  too  benumbed  for  any  clear  and  firm  grasp ;  but  what 
can  be  called  study  is  simply  out  of  the  question. 

In  one  of  our  school-houses  obscenity  has  been  charactered  upon  the 
•eats^  doors  and  walls,  until  it  is  an  insult  to  children  to  send  them 
into  it 

^  The  town  might  easily,  by  taking  a  public-spirited  course  and  pursu- 
ing it  for  a  few  years,  provide  good  houses,  without  subjecting  itself  to 
uj  excessive  and  onerous  expense.  We  very  earnestly  commend  the 
n^ect  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  and  ask  them  to  take  upon  it  a 
vbe,  generous  and  honorable  action.  A  not  unworthy  emulation  should 
ttge  ns ;  for,  in  the  respect  referred  to,  it  is  feared  that  we  are  behind 
•wy  otlier  town  in  this  vicinity. 

Of  an  existing  statute  the  district  system  falls  to  the  gronnd,  unless 
iMtuBsd  bjr  a  Toto  of  the  town  as  often  as  once  in  three  jeaia.    We 
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inyite  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  this  mattiBr.  Our  present  sfrioa 
is  exceedingly  cumbrous  and  disjointed.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  cbii^ 
man,  at  least,  of  the  committee^  that  a  simpler  one  might  he  adoptoj 
without  any  considerable  additional  expense,  and  to  the  Tery  gml 
advantage  of  our  schools.  We  will  not  go  into  detail  upon  this  topic  at 
present,  but  would  venture  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  spedil 
committee,  to  whom  this  whole  subject  may  be  referred,  with  imrtM- 
tions  to  report  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  citizeos. 

IPSWICH. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  cannot  refrain  fiY>m  expressing  their 
gratification  in  the  degree  of  success  with  which  most  of  the  schools  have 
been  conducted  during  the  past  year. 

To  one  visiting  all  the  schools,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  at 
one  member  of  this  board  has  done,  the  appearance  of  improvement  if 
very  striking.  Great  progress  has  evidently  been  made.  The  housn^ 
for  the  most  part,  are  larger,  more  commodious,  and  better  furnished. 
The  course  of  study  is  wider,  and  more  fully  accomplished.  All  theie 
things  indicate  advancement.  They  are  the  e^ddence  and  the  reward  of 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  our  predecessors  at  this  board.  Thcyaiv 
stimulants  to  energetic  perseverance  in  ourselves.  We  are  here  not  mere-  : 
ly  to  bear  testimony  to  the  good  which  has  been  done,  and  rejoiee  in  it, 
but  to  carry  the  work  on,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  perfect  it. 

LAWRENCE. 

Provision  having  been  made  by  the  city  charter  for  the  appointment 
by  the  school  committee  of  a  superintendent  for  the  public  schools,  the 
report  of  that  officer,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  regulation 
adopted  by  the  committee,  contains  the  specific  and  statistical  infomir 
tion  which  has  usually  been  presented  to  the  town  at  the  close  of  eadi 
municipal  year.  To  that  report,  which  is  hereto  appended,  we  thereto 
refer  for  an  account  of  the  general  condition  and  progress  of  our  pnUie  . 
schools,  as  well  as  for  a  statement  of  his  views  upon  various  matten 
relating  thereto. 

Although  the  municipal  year  commences  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  the  financial  year  of  the  city  does  not  commence  until  the  fint 
day  of  March.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  unnecessary  to  go  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the  school  department,  which  it 
this  time  would  of  course  be  incomplete,  or  to  recommend,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  usual,  specific  appropriations  for  the  next  year.  AccordiBg 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  that  duty  will  in  future  devolve  upon  the 
committee  of  finance,  who  doubtless,  when  ready  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  would  Tidsh  to  avail  themselves  of  the  views  of  the  school 
committee,  who  enter  upon  office  simultaneously  with  them  ;  and  a  moit 
friendly  communication  between  the  two  bodies,  if  not  entire  coincidenee 
of  opinion,  is  insured  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Mayor,  who  ii  d 
q^cto  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance,  is  also  ex  qfieio  chairman 
of  the  school  committee.  Thus  wisely  does  it  seem  to  us,  this  bodfi 
whose  duties  and  powers,  being  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  State,  irs 
in  some  respects  of  an  independent  nature,  is  closely  cormected  with  thfl 
city  government,  without  whose  concurrence  and  cordial  co^yperatioa 
those  duties  could  be  but  imperfectl j  performed,  and  tho8«  poweit  Inl 
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perfectly  exerted.  The  ready  acquiescence  hitherto  manifested  by  our 
low-citizens  in  the  appropriation  of  whatever  amount  of  money  has 
en  deemed  necessary  for  maintaining  schools  of  a  high  order,  will  not, 
I  trust,  in  this  season  of  the  rapid  growth  and  general  prosperity  of 
s  city,  be  turned  into  indifference ;  but,  on. the  contrary,  we  hope  that 
B  appetite  for  education,  like  other  appetites  of  a  less  noble  chuacter, 
U  gppow  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  that  all  alike,  city  government  and 
hool  committee,  superintendent,  and  citizens,  and  pupils  themselves,  will 
ite  in  their  proper  spheres  in  elevating  the  standard  of  public  educa* 
in  amongst  us. 

SuperintendenV s  Report. — Notwithstanding  the  defects  pointed  out, 
iwrcnce  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  schools.  The  school-houses, 
ken  together,  reflect  much  credit  on  the  city ;  the  general  tone  of 
laracter  among  the  scholars  is  high ;  the  teachers,  for  patience,  eamest- 
iu  and  devotion  to  their  duties,  deserve  much  general  commendation, 
he  system  of  gradation  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  the  entire 
)mmittal  of  their  management  to  a  single  committee  of  moderate  size, 
re  fitvorable  to  constant  progress,  and  if  faithfully  carried  out  cannot 
lil  to  insure  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  with  no  '*  school  districts " 
ad  no  *^  prudential  committees,''  we  are  free  from  two  of  the  greatest 
iucational  drawbacks  complained  of  by  our  neighboring  towns.  We 
ave  also  a  liberal  and  far-seeing  public  opinion,  which  appreciates  our 
!ommon  Schools,  and  generously  responds  to  all  reasonable  demands  in 
beir  behal£ 

LYNN. 
The  schools,  during  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  details 
ereafter  given,  have  fully  sustained  themselves.  Their  progress  has 
sen  as  great  as  during  the  past  or  any  previous  year ;  and  their  general 
baracter  and  standing  are  satisfactory  to  the*  committee.  The  instruc- 
ion  in  most  of  the  branches  has,  we  think,  particularly  in  the  grammar 
rliools,  been  more  thorough  than  it  was  during  the  past  year.  At  the 
utminations,  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  the  pupils,  in  their  replies  to 
le  questions  which  were  put  to  them,  indicated  a  good  mental  training 
D  ^eir  part,  and  a  &miliarity  with  the  principles  involved  in  their 
^dies.  If  there  is  any  study  to  which  this  remark  will  not  apply,  it  is 
iading ;  and  if  the  schools  fail  in  any  respect,  it  is  in  this.  Looking  at 
le  relarions  which  the  several  studies  bear  to  each  other,  reading,  as  it 
i  the  first  in  order,  and  the  basis  of  all  others,  would  seem  to  be  entitled 
3  the  first  rank.  It  is  not  the  one,  however,  in  which  the  pupils  have 
een  most  thoroughly  trained,  nor  docs  it  receive  from  the  teachers  that 
rominent  attention  which  its  comparative  inportance  demands.  The 
Qpils  in  the  higher  classes  find  little  or  no  difiiculty  in  calling  the  words,  it 
I  trae ;  but  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  enunciation,  and  regard  to  emphasis, 
nch  improvement  might  be  made.  Proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  thought 
0  be  a  better  criterion  of  the  character  of  a  school,  and  of  the  scholar- 
hip  of  its  pupils,  than  the  other  studies  pursued;  and  hence  more  time 
od  attention  are  devoted  to  that  than  are  thought  necessary  for  the 
itters.  Preparation  for  admission  into  the  high  school  is  regarded  as 
^  itandard  of  instruction  to  be  sought  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  every 
Uag  is  made  subservient  to  its  attainment.  Those  studies,  therefore,  in 
vhidi  the  examinations  for  admission  there  are  supposed  to  be  most  crit* 
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ieal,  are  those  which  receiTe  the  most  attention.  This  conne,  to  a  eert 
extent,  is  perhaps  proper ;  hut  it  should  not  he  pursued  to  tiie  injoij 
those  whose  <;ourse  of  instruction  closes  with  their  retirement  from 
ffranunar  schools.  With  these,  those  studies  which  are  most  import 
n>r  practical  use  should  receive  most  attention.  Among  these,  read 
will  certainly  occupy  the  first  place ;  and  a  higher  standard  in  this  TC8| 
would  he  regarded  by  the  committee  as  an  important  improvement. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  also  satisfactory.  There  is  very  gei 
ally  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  prescribed  regulations,  and  a  proi 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  teachers.  'Without  order  i 
quiet  in  the  school  room,  little  study  can  be  accomplished.  But  a  i 
higher  importance  is  attached  to  the  discipline  of  die  school  room, 
should  have  regard  to  the  formation,  by  the  pupils,  of  habits  of  appli* 
tion,  respect  to  superiors,  and  obedience  to  law,  so  indispensable  to  1 
business  man  and  the  good  citizen. 

MARBLEHEAD. 
There  is  much  in  the  character  of  the  Free  Schools  of  Marblehead, 
their  present  condition,  to  encourage  the  friends  of  education  in  earn 
and  continued  effort  in  their  behalf.  The  retrospect  to  the  committee 
pleasing.  Within  the  past  year  the  average  attendance  upon  our  scho 
has  sensibly  increased,  and  your  committee  are  convinced  that  it  erixu 
a  growing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  town,  and  1 
promise  of  an  increasing  liberality  in  furnishing  the  means  of  public  : 
struction.  The  spirit  which  once  cavilled  at  free  education  is  dying  < 
and  a  new  and  better  judgment  is  taking  its  place.  Men  no  longer  a 
Which  is  the  better  method  ef  instruction,  the  private  or  the  free  schot 
The  fact  that  freedom  is  essential  to  the  perfect  development  of  any  s 
tern,  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appreciated.  And  we  think  \ 
day  is  not  far  distant,  when  no  murmur  will  be  heard  among  the  citb 
at  any  expenditure  for  public  instruction — ^if  demonstrated  to  be  nee 
sary — ^whether  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of  schools  houses,  or 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  There  are  among  the  survivors  of  post  g< 
orations  but  few  who  think  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  "^ 
they  enjoyed  sufficient  for  any  generation  to  come ;  an  opinion,  he 
ever,  entertained  only  by  those  who  value  dollars  more  than  edueati 
or  who  have  no  hope  of  the  friture,  as  likely  to  be  freighted  with  m 
manliness  and  a  higher  intelligence.  We  believe  that  the  majority 
our  present  population  entertain  other  and  quite  different  ideas  uf 
this  subject. 

NEWBURY. 
As  the  labors  usually  devolving  upon  the  school  committee  have,  ii 
great  measure,  been  performed  by  other  officers  of  the  town,  we  shall  i 
burden  your  patience  with  a  very  long  report  of  what  we  have  do 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  the  last  year's  committee  commenc 
and-  which  we  have  enforced  with  considerable  success,  where  the  p 
dential  committees  have  cooperated — that  is,  a  fuller  attendance 
scholars  at  their  schools ;  and  though  the  measures  of  the  eommit 
have  met  with  considerable  opposition  and  dislike,  yet  We  are  happj 
say  that,  in  some  of  the  schools,  the  average  attendance  has  nerrer  b( 
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10  good,  when  eompared  with  the  whole  number  cf  scholars ;  and  wo 
ttiik  that  the  town  will  acquiesce  in  the  plan  which  we  have  pursued. 

This  committee  have  felt  it  to  be  an  inconvenience,  detrimental  to  the 
pod  management  of  the  schools,  that  our  body  has  consisted  of  too 
■say  members  to  act  with  desirable  harmony,  and  a  knowledge  on  the 
put  of  each  one  of  the  plans  of  the  whole ;  we  would  therefore  recom- 
neiid  that  a  smaller  number  be  chosen,  or  that  the  town  choose  some 
Mmber  of  the  school  committee  to  act  as  superintendent  of  schools, 
nd  that  the  other  members  act  as  his  council ;  this  could  be  done  b  j 
As  committee  themselves,  but  we  have  thought  best  to  propose  the  plan 
ts  the  town  for  its  sanction.  We  are  confident,  on  our  part,  almost 
iBimmoasly,  that  one  mail  could  act  with  more  freedom  and  more  to 
As  advantage  of  the  schools  than  any  body  of  men  can,  as  has  been 
prored  in  many  towns  of  this  State  which  have  chosen  such  an  officer  a0 
vs  propose. 

NEWBURYPORT. 
The  committee  gave  immediate  attention  to  these  pressing  wants,  and 
aenorialixed  the  city  government  upon  the  subject.  And,  although  the 
putieular  plans  which  they  recommended  were  only  partially  adopted, 
yet  they  cannot  but  rejoice  and  congratulate  the  city  that  so  much  has 
hoen  done,  and  upon  the  whole  so  effectively  and  judiciously,  during  the 
jBir,  for  the  accommodation  of  our  schools .  The  old  town  house,  upon  the 
Tanpike,  has  been  converted  into  a  beautiful  and  convenient  building  for 
the  Brown  High  School,  which  has  already  shown  the  benefit  of  this  trans- 
plinting.  A  substantial  brick  building  has  been  erected  on  Hancock 
Street,  which  furnishes  excellent  rooms  for  the  Granmiar  Schools  of  that 
ward.  The  building  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mall,  fomerly  occupied  by 
tte  Brown  School,  has  been  so  fitted  up  as  to  make  very  pleasant 
aeeommodations  for  the  Male  Primary  Schools  lately  kept  in  Brown's 
Bqosre  and  in  Temple  Street ;  and  the  good  room  thus  vacated  in  Tem- 

t Street  has  been  appropriated  to  supply  the  want  which  has  recentl  j 
I  so  much  felt,  of  an  additional  Primary  School  for  Girls.  And  all 
(til  has  been  done  with  very  moderate  expenditure.  The  provision  pro- 
poied  for  the  Primary  Schools  in  Ward  One  has  not  yet  been  carried  in- 
to effect. 

Good  school  buildings  do  not  of  themselves  make  good  schools ;  but 
Ihef  are  an  important  means  to  this  great  end ;  and  without  them  the 
diffiealties  of  good  instruction  and  of  good  discipline  in  our  schools  are 
greatly  increased.  The#school-hou8c  is,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  waking 
konrs  of  each  day,  the  home  of  both  teacher  and  scholar.  Make  this 
home  disagreeable  and  annoying,  and  you  do  much  to  diminish  both  the 
excellence  of  the  teacher's  instruction  and  the  attention  with  which  it  is 
Ward.  His  interest  in  his  school,  and  even  his  temper,  are  in  danger  of 
niering.  Make  the  scholar  uncomfortable,  and  he  will  be  restless ;  and 
ttere  will  be  great  risk  that  this  restlessness  will  seek  relief  in  mischief. 
.  The  very  idea  of  a  school  seems  to  imply  two  things — study  on  the  part 
of  the  scholar,  and  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  former 
Mit  of  necessity  be  individual ;  it  must  be  performed  by  each  scholar 
for  hbnself,  and  it  must  be  performed  by  him  just  as  if  there  were  no  others 
isfts  school.  The  latter  also  should  in  part  be  individual — addressed  to 
t  ptrtienlar  scholar,  and  to  meet  his  particular  wants.     But,  in  oidet  tA 
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attain  any  great  efficiency  in  our  schools,  it  must  be  chiefly  coUectiTe; 
that  is,  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  a  whole  class  of  scholars^  and  to 
meet  their  common  wants.     If,  in  a  school  of  fifty,  the  instruction  wen 
all  individual,  it  would  amount  to  only  about  three  minutes  in  a  half  day 
to  each  pupil.     But  if  this  school  Avcre  instructed  in  five  classes,  each  pnpfl 
would  receive  on  an  average 'intruction  for  half  an  hour  each  half  day; 
if  in  three  classes,  for  fifty  minutes ;  and  if  in  two  classes,  for  an  hoar 
and  a  quarter.     And  if  the  classes  arc  properly  constituted,  this  instnic* 
tion  commonly  becomes,  through  the  aid  of  our  social  nature,  even  more 
effective  than  if  the  same  amount  were  addressed  to  each  scholar  indi- 
vidually.    But  for  success  here,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  pupils  in  a 
class  should  so  agree  in  their  powers  and  proficiency  that  they  can  lean 
the  same  lessons,  and  that  they  may  require  and  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  same  kind  of  instruction.     If  the  agreement  is  merely  general,  with 
many  diversities,  still  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  classed  than  that 
they  should  be  taught  singly.      But  it  is  evident  that,  the  closer  the 
agreement  is,  the  more  perfect  can  the  system  of  instruction  be  made. 

A  most  important  step  Avas  taken  by  our  predecessors  towards  a  good 
classification,  when  they  divided  our  schools  into  three  grades,  viz.,  Pri- 
mary Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  and  High  Schools.  The  course  of  stndiei 
properly  belonging  to  each  of  these  grades  requires  on  an  average  about 
four  years ;  so  that  should  a  new  class  enter  each  year,  which  is,  we  think, 
often  enough,  there  would  be  a  general  division  of  the  scholars  into  four 
classes.  This,  with  a  single  teacher  to  each  school,  would  allow  eadi 
scholar  upon  an  average  nearly  forty  minutes  of  instruction  each  half 
day,  or  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  the  whole  day.  This  wai  a 
very  great  improvement  upon  the  system  which  had  preceded.  Xew 
studies  could  now  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  new  progress  wu 
made  in  the  old  studies.  But  as,  by  a  beneficent  law  of  Infinite  Goodnen, 
good  leads  to  good,  and  better  requires  still  better,  this  very  improve- 
ment showed  the  necessity  of  still  further  improvement.  The  hour  and 
a  quarter,  when  divided  among  reading,  and  spelling,  and  defining,  and 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  geography,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  branchei, 
allowed  very  little  time  to  each  study,  and,  though  sufficient  for  some 
scholars,  was  found  quite  inadequate  for  the  best  improvement  of  the 
pupils  as  a  whole. 

A  few  years  ago,  therefore,  the  process  began  of  increasing  the  nie 
of  our  schools,  and  employing  more  than  one  teacher  in  each  of  the  large 
schools.  The  experience  of  each  year  has  shown  more  and  more  the  ad- 
vantage of  this.  The  general  division  into  four  qjasses  was  found  to  suit  a 
large  grammar  school  no  less  than  a  small  one.  And,  as  the  large  school 
had  now  two  teachers  instead  of  one,  such  a  general  division  of  duties  could 
be  made  that  each  teacher  should  devote  his  time  to  two  classes  instead 
of  four.  The  amount  of  instruction  given  to  each  class  would  now  be 
doubled,  and  would  have  reached  the  point  which  we  regard  as  ordinarily 
most  advantageous  for  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  We  can,  of 
course,  only  adopt  here  a  general  rule.  Some  scholars  profit  more  than 
their  associates  from  individual  study ;  while  to  others  the  communica- 
tions of  a  teacher  are  more  important  and  more  valuable.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  teachers  are  more  successful  in  securing  individual  study; 
and  others,  in  imparting  knowledge  by  class  instruction.  Much  depends 
here,  as  elsewhere,  on  thb  age,  genius,  taste,  and  previous  training  of  tho 
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..     But  in  general,  we  believe  that,  in  our  common  scliools,  the 

is  best  apportioned  when  it  is  equally  divided  between  individual 
f  and  class  instruction,  and  when  these  regularly  alternate  with 

other  at  short  intetvals.  In  a  High  School,  these  alternate  periods 
ud J  and  instruction  may  be  profitably  of  about  an  hour  each ;  but 
lost  of  the  pupils  in  our  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  we  are  con- 
I  that  they  should  be  shorter,  commonly,  perhaps,  not  more  than  half 
ng.  Young  pupils  can  usually  give  but  a  short  time  to  uninterrupted 
J ;  and  long  recitations  bec6me  wearisome  to  them. 
le  committee  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
nding  this  improvement  to  our  Primary  Schools.  In  these  schools 
ification  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  higher  schools,  and  it  is  evident 

the  younger  and  less  advanced  a  pupil  is,  the  more  does  his  improve- 
t  depend  upon  the  direct  instruction  of  his  teacher,  and  the  less  upon 
»wn  individual  study.  Until  he  is  able  to  read,  how  much  can  you 
K:t  him  to  do  with  learning  lessons  at  his  seat  ?  And  in  the  first 
B  after  he  has  learned  to  read,  how  long  a  period  of  continuous  study 
fou  require  from  him,  or  how  much  can  you  expect  him  to  understand 
8  lessons  without  fiuniliar  explanation  from  his  teacher  ?  The  impoN 
e  of  this  improvement  in  primary  schools  forms  the  subject  of  an  ez- 
led  arg^ument  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  able  Superintendent  of 
lie  Schools  in  Boston.  ''  If  the  pupils,"  he  urges,  *'*'  in  the  schools  for 
younger  children,  were  classified  on  the  plan  adopted  for  the  Grammar, 
High,  aiid  the  Latin  Schools,  the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools 
Id  have  less  than  half  as  many  daily  class-exercises,  and  they  might 
[er  their  labors  almost  twice  as  useful  to  their  Scholars,  disciplining 
r  minds  aright,  and  advancing  them  more  rapidly  in  their  studies." 
t  the  commencement  of  the  last  term,  opportunities  occurred  of  uniting 
}f  our  Primary  Schools,  so  as  to  form  three  double  schools  upon  the 
.  above  recommended.     The  results,  so  far  as  the  committee  have 

an  opportunity  to  observe,  have  proved  highly  satisfactory.  If 
ler  experience  attests  the  correctness  of  their  views,  and  of  the  similar 
rs  of  their  predecessors,  they  cannot  but  hope  that  their  successors 

av^il  themselves  of  such  opportunities  as  may  from  time  to  time 
ir,  of  extending  the  same  improvement  to  our  remaining  Primary  and 
mmar  Schools. 

rom  the  greater  number  and  variety  of  studies  in  our  High  Schools,  a 
lar  completeness  of  instruction  cannot  be  attained  in  one  of  these 
lols  without  three  teachers.  The  Female  High  School  has  been  thus 
ited  from  its  organization,  and  has  been  much  indebted  for  its  v^^ 
ifying  results  to  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  excellence  and 
pennanence  of  its  instructors. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

The  school  committee  report,  that  the  past  year  has  beer 
almost  unmingled  prosperity  for  the  schools  of  Cambridgi 
changes  have  been  necessary  in  the  establishment.  We  rei 
most  part,  the  services  of  our  former  tried  and  fidthful  inst 
the  experience  of  another  year  has  only  served  to  convince 
arrangement  of  studies  is  judicious,  the  selection  of  text-] 
nate,  and  that  the  svstem  is  so  well  balanced  as  to  cause  the 
teachers,  the  committee,  and  the  citizens  generally,  to  lal 
harmoniously  and  efficiently  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  o: 
Parents  and  guardians  appear  not  only  to  be  satLsfied  with 
but  to  be  proud  of  them.  We  hear  no  complaints,  we  receiv 
steanoes ;  and  the  constantly  increasing  attendance  of  paren* 
citiiens  at  the  public  semi-annual  examinations  is  but  on< 
among  many  that  the  people  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  bu 
teachers,  and  do  not  grudge  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  syst 

Perhaps  the  most  decisive  test  of  the  efficiency  and  afn 
pnUic  schools  is  the  inability  of  private  schools  to  sustain 
with  them.  Nowhere  is  this  test  more  fully  applied  tha 
bridge,  and  the  result  of  its  application  is  perfectly  satisfa 
population  is  large,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  citizens  arc 
ous  circumstances.  Private  wealth  abounds,  as  well  as  the 
to  use  this  wealth  liberally  in  giving  to  the  children  the  be 
instruction  which  wealth  can  purchase.  In  proportion  to  its 
Cambridge  is  as  able  as  Boston  to  support  expensive  privat 
ments  of  education.  But  where  are  such  rivals  to  our  High 
our  Grammar  Schools?  There  is  one  endowed  Academy 
long  had  possession  of  the  ground,  which  has  the  aid  of  a  < 
fund,  and  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  many  eminent  and  fai 
ers ;  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  indications  of  the  last  i 
.IB  not  likely  to  exist  much  longer.  No  other  private  inc 
scholars  of  the  same  age  exists  among  us,  and  there  appeal 
wish  to  create  one.  The  number  of  Cambridge  children 
who  are  sent  to  similar  establishments  in  Boston,  or  elsew] 
small,  and  seems  ^to  be  yearly  diminishing.  If  there  are  a 
schools  for  very  young  children,  they  have  been  establishet 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers  than  of  the  pupils,  or  children 
them  not  so  much  for  the  instruction  they  afford  as  for  the  ( 
kindly  maternal  oversight  and  guardianship  which  can  be  ex 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  scholars,  but  not  over  a  large  8cho< 
then,  private  schools  in  Cambridge  have  been  killed  out  b 
lence  of  the  public  establishments,  just  as  costly  exotics  in  s 
often  displaced  by  the  vigorous  vitality  of  the  original  chil 
soil. 

We  value  this  fact,  not  only  as  a  mark  of  general  confid* 
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teacbcrs  and  of  approbation  of  the  system  of  instruction,  but  because 
it  tends  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  that  system.  The  burden 
of  supporting  the  Public  Schools  is  less  felt  when  there  is  no  class  in 
the  community  who  are  not  only  obliged  to  bear  their  part  of  that 
burden,  but  also  feel  themselves  induced  or  constrained  to  meet  the 
jerj  considerable  expense«of  educating  their  own  children  at  near  or 
xemote  private  institutions.  Moreover,  the  Public  Schools,  the  natural 
giowth  of  a  republican  soil  and  republican  manners,  do  not  and  cannot 
wifonn  all  their  proper  work  unless  all  classes  of  children  are  collected 
b  them,  the  poor  being  kept  in  countenance  by  the  rich,  and  the  invidi- 
mn  remark  thus  disproved,  that  they  are  pauper  or  eleemosynary  estab- 
Uunents.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  public  institutions  for 
education  at  the  South  and  South-west  is,  that  they  are  so  regarded,  and 
Hieii  even  the  poor  become  too  proud  to  send  their  children  to  them. 
Here  our  Common  Schools  are  not  only  republican,  but  republicanizing 
iaititations ;  the  children  of  all  classes  being  brought  together  in  them 
m  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  those  of  the  poorest  class  being  elevated  in 
appearance,  in  manners,  and  in  self-respect,  by  familiar  intercourse  with 
Aose  who  come  from  wealthier  parents,  and  the  latter  occasionally 
letming  a  useful  lesson  in  humility  by  being  outdone  in  scholarship  by 
ftose  whom  they  are  too  prone  to  regard  as  their  inferiors. 

These  indirect  advantages  of  a  Common  School  system,  standing  on  a 
Iroad  and  deep  foundation  in  public  favor,  may  not  so  often  attract 
lotice  as  its  immediate  and  palpable  benefits,  in  raising  the  moral  and 
ktellectnal  condition  of  the  whole  community,  purifying  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment,  and  actually  enlarging  the  economical  resources,  or  the 
Beans  of  wealth,  of  the  nation  at  large.  Yet  the  former  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  when  we  are  counting  the  cost  of  the  establishment, 
and  endeavoring  to  be  frugal  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  public-spirited 
and  generous.  The  committee  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  the 
idu>ob  already  stand  high  in  public  estimation,  at  the  same  time  that 
ftey  wish  to  elevate  them  still  further.  One  gratifying  proof  that  they 
nst  on  a  solid  basis  is,  that  the  dissensions  of  parties  and  sects,  which 
Max  so  many  public  enterprises,  never  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  schools.  Amid  the  various  noises  of  a  school-room,  we  never  hear 
Ae  din  of  controversy,  either  political  or  religious.  Whig  and  Demo- 
crat, Catholic  and  Protestant,  Orthodox  and  Heterodox,  feel  an  equal 
interest  and  an  equal  pride  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.  What 
18 called  the  republican  principle  of  ''rotation  in  ofHce "  is  never  thrust 
ivward  as  a  reason  why  we  should  turn  out  an  efficient  and  successful 
teacher,  though  he  has  grown  gray  in  the  public  ser\'ice.  On  the  con- 
tiary,  the  instructors  who  are  really  worthy  of  their  places  feel  that  they 
hold  them  by  a  tenure  as  secure  as  that  of  the  Judges  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  whose  continuance  in  office  is  guarantied  by  a  clause  in  the  Con- 
ititution ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  them 
an  conscious  that  they  are  in  imminent  danger  of  dismissal,  whatever 
good  services  they  may  have  rendered  as  Whigs,  or  however  "  sound 
and  orthodox  "  may  be  their  opinions.  In  one  sense,  the  patronage  of 
tile  School  Committee  is  considerable.  We  have  under  our  absolute 
control,  for  the  year,  thirty-eight  Public  Schools,  taught  by  sixty-one 
teachers,  whose  salaries  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  about  924,000  a 
jnr.    Yet  the  newspapers,  which  often  manifest  an  earnest  solicitude 
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lest  the  office  of  a  tide-waiter  or  a  constable  should  be  given  toil 
unworthy  incumbent,  or  to  one  who  is  unsound  in  his  opinions  upon  tin 
tariff  or  the  Nebraska  Bill,  never  undertake  to  interfere  irith  tte 
appointments  to  the  schools ;  and  though  the  committee  may  sometimei 
make  a  mistake  by  appointing  an  incompetent  instructor,  (a  miftakB 
which  they  are  always  in  a  great  hurry  to  rectify,)  we  have  never  hent 
that  they  were  accused,  or  even  suspected,  of  making  an  injudicioQ 
appointment  for  political  or  sectarian  reasons.  Tliis  immunity  of  thi 
Public  Schools  from  any  disturbance  by  the  most  frequent  causa  d 
public  controversy  must  proceed  from  an  instinctive  belief,  on  the  put 
of  the  people,  that  there  is  something  higher  and  better  than  politieil 
strife  or  sectarian  propagandism,  and  that  something  is  the  system  of 
popular  education. 

In  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Cambridge  Schools  to  public  confr 
dence  and  regard,  the  committee  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  keep  out  of 
"idew  the  cost  of  them.  About  one-third  of  the  sum  annually  raised  in 
this  city  by  taxation  is  expended  upon  the  schools.  During  tlic  lait 
year,  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  has  bea 
823,087,00  ;  of  the  incidental  expenses,  care  of  school-houses,  fumitun^ 
dec,  82,263.26 ;  for  fuel,  81,610.24  ;  for  ordivary  repairs  of  the  build- 
ings, 81,115.64;  *  making  a  total  of  $29,006.14.  Taking  the  «nmn» 
and  winter  tcnns  together,  the  average  number  of  children  instructed  in 
the  schools  has  been  about  3,000,  so  that  the  cost  per  head  for  tuition 
has  been  89.67.  Any  parent  would  consider  this  last  sum  as  a  veiy 
moderate  charge  to  be  made  by  the  teacher,  if  he  sent  his  child  to  a 
private  school.  The  sum  is  not  so  large  in  proportion  as  is  paid  fix 
Public  School  instruction  in  Boston,  and  some  other  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  city  expendi- 
tures, yet  very  small  when  compared  with  the  value  received  for  it, 
with  the  number  of  children  taught,  and  with  the  extent  and  thoroogh- 
ness  of  the  instruction  afforded.  For  this  sum,  all  the  children  in  Cam- 
bridge, between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  have  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion opened  to  them,  extending  from  the  first  lessons  in  the  alphabet  to 
the  completion  of  the  course  in  the  High  School,  which  course  include! 
an  introduction  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  all  branchci 
of  mathematical  knowledge  below  the  Calculus,  nearly  all  that  canlw 
taught  in  school  respecting  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  OB 
much  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  moral  Jind  physial  sciences  as  ii 
usually  attained  before  entering  college.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,tliit 
what  is  no\v  taught  in  the  Cambridge  public  schools  is  equal  in  extent 
and  practical  value  to  the  best  education  which  our  colleges  could  afford 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Is  the  sum  of  829,006  a  year  too  mud 
to  be  paid  for  opening  the  avenue  to  such  an  education  to  3,000  dfl- 
dren  ?  It  is  true  that  comparatively  a  smaH  number  of  them  avail  them- 
selves of  the  whole  of  these  advantages.  But  the  course  is  open  to  all 
who  have  time  and  inclination  to  complete  it.  Forty  or  fifty  do  complete 
it  each  year  by  graduating  at  the  High  School ;  and  those  who  advance 
no  farther  than  the  end  of  the  Grammar  School  course,  still  enter  upon 

*  During  the  last  year,  there  have  also  been  expended  52|074.75  for  the  completifla 
of  the  Putnam  School  building,  and  5^70.00  for  repair  of  damage  to  the  Harvard  SdMU 
building  by  fire.    These  two  lums  are  properly  chargeable  to  amitmcHon  aceoont. 
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^  active  duties  of  life  with  a  better  education  tKan  is  attainable  by 
^le  European  child  out  of  a  thousand.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  other 
|«o-thirds  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  produce 
iqaally  extensive  and  valuable  results  with  those  here  enumerated  ? 

The  Committee  have  recently  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  one  meas- 
fie,  which  will  nominally  incrciiso  in  a  moderate  degree  the  expenditure 
fli  the  schools  for  the  future.  It  is  matter  of  common  observation, 
Ihitthe  value  of  money  has  been  depreciating  ever  since  1850,  or,  what 
HBOonts  to  the  same  thing,  that  there  has  been  a  general  rise  of  prices. 

It  IB  duo  to  the  instructors  of  our  public  schools,  than  whom  a  more 
vafid  and  deserving  class  does  not  exist  in  the  community,  to  say,  that 
thej  have  been  the  last  to  ask  for,  and  the  last  to  receive,  their  share  in 
ihis  general  rise  of  wages.  The  School  Committee  take  all  shame  to 
Aemselves  that  they  have  allowed  the  action  of  Cambridge  in  this 
Rspect  to  be  anticpated  by  that  of  Boston,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Worces- 
to,  and  several  other  cities  in  the  Commonwealth.  But  after  giv- 
ing the  subject  full  consideration,  they  at  last  voted  unaniipously  a 
moderate  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  to  take  effect  from  the 
lit  of  March,  1854.  This  increase  amounts  altogether  only  to  92,725, 
keing  an  addition  of  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  to  the  sum  paid  for  sala- 
lies  the  last  year.  The  larger  portion  of  this  increase  has  been  allotted 
Ij  the  Committee  to  the  male  teachers,  who,  being  married  men,  with 
funilies  to  support,  have  necessarily  suffered  most  from  the  rise  of  prices. 
Vorthcrmore,  the  higher  class  of  our  female  teachers  already  receive  sal- 
■lies  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  corre- 
■pcmding  class  in  Boston ;  while  even  the  enlarged  pay  of  the  principals 
^  our  Grammar  Schools  is  still  thirty-three  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
tiieir  brethren  in  the  neighboring  city.  To  all  the  female  instructors 
who  were  receiving  not  more  than  $300  a  year,  the  Committee  voted  an 
addition  of  only  $25  per  annum. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

The  principle,  that  every  child  should  have  a  right  to  share  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  that  property  should  pay  for  them,  is  a  sound 
iRe;  and  were  an  order  to  go  out  depriving  any  portion  of  the  youth 
from  the  enjoyment  of  this  right,  it  would  create  a  stamp-act  ferment. 
And  yet  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  there  are  in  this  city,  as  in 
every  large  city,  many  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  priceless 
adrantages  that  are  thus  so  freely  provided  for  them.  This  neglect  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  juvenile  vagrancy  and  crime. 
During  the  past  year  efforts  have  been  made  to  check  this  in  this  city. 
Though  the  truant  laws  have  been  in  force,  yet  the  milder  corrective 
frocess  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  youth  and  with  parents  and 
goaidians  has  been  more  effectually  resorted  to. 

The  Board  appointed  Rev.  O.  C.  Everett,  one  of  its  number,  as  a 
^lecial  agent  to  look  after  truants,  and  he  was'  induced  to  accept  on 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  act  rather  the  part  of  a  friend  and 
eoonsellor  than  that  of  a  police.  In  such  a  spirit  he  applied  himself  to 
•fibrta  to  check  the  neglect  of  early  opportunities  for  instruction,  and 
hii  labors  have  been  both  with  the  parents  and  with  the  young.  In  the 
diiehargo  of  such  a  duty  he  has  made  an  elaborate  report  to  the  Board 
containing  the  residts  of  his  observations. 
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On  applying  to  the  teachers  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  gratiffing 
fact  was  established  that  truancy  among  their  regular  pupils  was  not  u 
eSLtensive  evil.     Two  of  the  schools  afforded  a  list  of  two  each,  one  of 
four,  and  one  of  ten  names.     Thus,  truancy,  or  absence  from  school 
without  the  parents*  permission,  was  not  a  widespread  eTil.     Absenei 
from  school  with  the  consent  of  parents' is  no  uncommon  oceurrenoe. 
But  another  gratifying  fact  was  elicited ;  that  the  great  irregularity  m 
the  attendance  was  on  the  part  of  a  few,  which,  of  course,  depreciated 
the  average  attendance  of  the  whole  school.     Even  with  this  drawbaA 
of  a  few,  the  average  attendance  of  the  regular  pupils  is  significant,  for. 
in  the  first  divisions  of  the  Grammar  School  it  is  as  higb  as  eighty* 
seven  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lower  divisions  it  does  not  fell  below  eighty- 
one  per  cent.     On  this  result  the  report  remarks,  "  When  we  consider 
the  great  diminution  in  averaging,  which  is  caused  by  the  irrcgulir 
attendance  of  a  very  few,  and  especially  by  the  great  diminution  of 
members  on  stormy  days,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  excellent  sys- 
tem, showing  a  very  fair  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents,  and 
that  the  teachers  have  not  been  idle  or  labored  in  vain.     There  is  doubt- 
less more  irregularity  than  there  ought  to  be.     Many  trifling  excuoei 
are  allowed,  which  a  proper  regard  for  the  importance  of  education  will 
not  for  a  moment  tolerate.     We  may  take  courage,  however,  that  tlia 
system  of  education  here  established  works,  if  not  perfectly,  yet  admi* 
rably." 

The  report  of  the  agent  presents  facts  of  interest  as  to  the  loeahtiei 
where  the  most  neglect  to  attend  school  is  seen,  and  as  to  the  causes  of 
this  neglect.  He  names  three,  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Depot,  the  PoiBti 
and  the  Navy  Yard  Gate.     The  report  remarks  as  to  the  latter : — 

•'  I  ^•i8itcd  more  frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Navy  Ysri 
Gate,  and  have  succeeded  in  securing  several  at  the  Intermediate  School 
Several  also  found  employment.  My  visits  thus  far  seemed  to  have  had 
some  influence,  as  they  bestirred  the  young,  or  their  parents,  to  seek 
situations  of  usefulness.  I  endeavored  to  see  and  speak  with  thi 
parents  and  their  children,  and  to  set  before  them  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  the  e^'ils  of  vagrancy  and  ignorance.  In  a  few  casei  I 
provided  suitable  clothing,  and  so  encouraged  their  attendance  on 
school." 

In  relation  to  the  causes  of  truancy  the  report  states :  "  I  htn 
endeavored  to  find  the  causes  of  truancy,  that  some  remedy  may  be  sug- 
gested. The  evil  exists  chiefly  among  the  children  of  foreign  parentoi 
and  proceeds  in  part  from  the  ignorance,  poverty  and  inefficiency  of 
parents,  and  in  part  from  the  temptations  to  which  the  young  an 
exposed,  and  in  part  to  the  want  of  interest  in  their  schools  and  studiei* 
An  eflicicnt  parent  will  not  allow  the  habit  of  truancy  to  be  formed,  and 
an  intelligent  parent  will  not  be  deceived,  blinded,  cajoled  by  the  arti- 
fices and  excuses  of  the  young.  The  first  ofienees  are  too  often  palli- 
ated and  excused,  and  later  ofienees  are  committed  and  unheeded. 
Many  parents,  therefore,  have  only  their  own  weak  folly  to  blame  for  tiiB 
confirmed  truancy  and  gross  ignorance  of  their  children. 

"  The  poverty  of  parents  sometimes  leads  to  this  evil.  The  mean  aad 
ragged  garment  deters  the  young  from  attendance.  The  tardinett 
occasioned  by  the  disorderly  habits  of  the  household,  and  by  the  inega* 
larities  of  the   timepiece,  induces  others  to  stay  away,  while  the  igno' 
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ttiiee  or  absence  of  the  parent  prevents  an  excuse  being  written  or 
•btiined.  The  scanty  supply  on  the  table  drives  others  into  the  streets, 
IB  improve  any  opportunity  to  get  a  few  coppers  wherewith  to  gratify 
■oie  than  the  cravings  of  hunger.  So  far  as  the  parents  arc  in  fault, 
ttiscan  be  remedied  only  by  timely  aid  and  judicious  counsel.  They 
Med  finendly  visits  from  teachers,  that  they  may  be  informed  of  the 
ngolation  of  the  school  and  the  government  of  the  teachers,  and  encour- 
a|Bd  in  their  endeavor  to  manage  a  numcBOus  household  and  prepare 
im  for  a  decent  appearance  in  school." 

The  great  object  is,  to  induce  all  the  youth  of  the  city  to  avail  them- 

tetres  of  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  system  of  education.     But  it  is  too 

tnw  that  there  are  numbers  here  who  in  the  dawn  of  life  neglect  such 

opportunities.     In  such  cases  the  causes  may  be  traced  to  deficient  home 

■magement.     Some  pursue  a  course  of  vagrancy ;  others  neglect  school 

ti  gain  the  pittance  necessary  to  support  their  parents ;  a  few  are  tru- 

•Bii ;  some  are  stained  with  early  crime.     Juvenile  neglect  and  careless- 

mm  and  depravity  are  the  usual  incidents  of  city  life.     How  many  of 

the  jouth  of  this  population  are  thus  growing  up,  there  is  no  means  of 

kaowing.      The    city    has    no    adequate     means     pro^-idcd    whereby 

poperly  to  treat  this  juvenile  disease.     It  needs  a  house  of  reformation 

ftr  juvenile  offenders.     During  the  last  year,  in  a  few  cases  of  pHering, 

tte  offenders  have  been  sentenced  to  the  State  Reform  School. 

This  subject  is  earnestly  commended  to  parents  and  guardians.  In 
eBonection  with  it,  is  the  prevalent  habit  of  allowing  boys  who  attend 
•diool  to  be  in  the  streets  evenings,  and  even  until  late  at  night.  This 
ptactice  is  pregnant  with  many  evils.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of 
borne  management  bears  intimately  and  powerfully  on  the  welfare  of  the 
•ehools.  It  should  be  constantly  remembered  that  the  parents,  guardi- 
ana,  or  friends  of  the  pupils  can  do  much  to  aid  the  teachers  and  the 
committee  in  the  work  of  education.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  meas- 
VB  the  extent  as  it  is  to  witness  the  effects  of  home  influence  on 
the  public  schools.  It  can  injure  them,  or  it  can  benefit  them.  It  can 
idd  to  the  evils  of  tardiness  and  absences  by  undue  indulgence  in  grant- 
lag  excuses,  or  it  can  insure  regular  attendance  by  constantly  enjoining 
pnictaality ;  it  can  render  healthy  government  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
bj  listening  too  readily  to  exaggerated  representations  as  to  discipline, 
cr  it  can  make  discipline  easy  and  salutary  by  conferring  in  a  spirit  of 
confidence  with  the  committee  or  teachers  in  difficult  cases,  and  by 
incnlcating  the  duty  of  cheerful  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school ;  it 
cui  make  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment  at  times  a  necessity,  by  rcly- 
ng  on  it  as  the  chief  means  to  insure  good  behavior,  or,  by  habitually 
cmpbying  the  modes  of  kindness  and  persuasion,  it  can  do  much  to 
laniah  the  rod  entirely  from  the  school-room ;  it  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  intellectual  or  moral  progress  of  the  scholar,  and  thus  beget  indiffer- 
floee  in  return,  or  it  can  keep  the  watchful  eye  on  the  conduct,  and 
tihibit  the  sympathizing  interest  in  the  studies,  and  thus  awaken 
poirerSy  foster  zeal,  and  encourage  youthful  and  susceptible  minds  and 
hearts  to  go  steadily  on  'in  the  path  of  progress.  The  proper  home 
Xlflaence  most  assuredly  will  aid  immensely  the  efforts  of  the  capable 
Md  fidthful  teacher ;  and  the  great  fact  cannot  ^be  too  often  or  too 
Bsmeitly  presented. 
The  eare   of  the  schools  has  become. as  important  as  it  laborious* 
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The  duty  of  watching  the*  progress  of  thirty-six  hundred  chiUren,  of 
seeing  that  no  ahuse  creeps  into  their  government,  or  that  no  sluggirii- 
ness  pervades  their  instructors,  is  of  itself  an  onerous  work.  It  would 
be  beneficial  to  have  the  criticism  of  one  fully  competent  mind  on  aH 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  varied  labors  of  discipline,  the  care  of 
the  rooms  and  the  selection  of  teachers.  So  large  has  become  the  intCN 
est  to  be  looked  after,  that  the  expediency  of  employing  a  superinteat 
ent  of  the  schools  has  been«often  suggested.  This,  however,  the  cois- 
mittec  leave  for  the  consideration  of  their  successors,  with  the  expm- 
sion  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  officer  would  render  valuable  service  to 
the  city. 

FRAMINGHAM. 

Widely  different  views  prevail  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  methoditf 
education.  "While  there  is  general  agreement  in  refcreiyo  to  the  gnnh 
ing  estimate  of  its  importance,  diverse  and  conflicting  opinions  are  adopted 
as  to  the  primary  purpose  of  education,  and  of  course  as  to  the  methodi 
of  attaining  it ;  for  the  theory  of  education  which  is  adopted  will  snlh  ^  < 
ordinate  all  the  processes  to  itself.  Complaints  are  urged  against  teaehf 
ers,  n<^  unfrcquently,  for  introducing  methods  of  instruction  which  htn 
the  saAtion,  not  only  of  vour  school  committee,  but  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  most  experienced  and  successful  educators  in  thi 
country.  The  chief  cause  of  these  objections  appears  to  be  the  novelty 
of  the  measures  adopted.  The  reasons  that  favor  them  are  not  undo* 
stood.     The  whole  subject,  therefore,  requires  discussion. 

It  is  especially  demanded,  by  the  peculiar  state  of  our  educational  imf 
terests,  to  present  to  our  fellow-citizens  those  considerations  of  a  geaenl 
nature  which  most  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  our  schools.  In  legnd 
to  these  fundamental  principles,  there  is  need  of  harmony  of  sentixneni 
and  of  action  between  the  committee,  teachers  and  parents.  The  plav 
of  your  committee  cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  without  the  ges- 
era!  and  cordial  cooperation  of  parents. 

Before  giving  a  ^'  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  our  Bchooli,**  it 
seems  to  be  necessary,  to  meet  our  own  exigencies  as  well  as  the  n- 
quiremcnts  of  the  law,  to  '*  point  out  particular  improvements  and  defedi^ 
and  also  to  make  such  suggestions  as  will  best  promote  the  interests  lad 
increase  the  usefulness  of  our  schools." 

The  Purpose  of  Education, — Many  parents  seem  to  labor  under  tin 
mistaken  impression  that  the  attainment  of  knowledge  is  the  first  ud 
chief  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  school,  while  the  training  of  thf  facaltin 
is  regarded  by  them  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  The  pom 
of  repeating,  parrot-like,  what  has  been  crowded  into  the  memory,  ii 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  evidence  of  scholarship.  The  quantity, 
rather  than  the  quality,  of  attainment,  is  with  them  the  test  of  improfs- 
ment.  The  great  work  of  education  is  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  syitm 
of  mnemotechny.  Instead  of  seeking  to  discipline  and  develop  As 
faculties  of  the  pupil,  his  mind  is  treated  as  a  mere  receptacle,  which  ii 
somehow — and  in  their  ^'iew  it  matters  little  how — to  be  filled. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  where  such  views  prevail,  a  mechanical  method 
of  instruction  should  be  adopted,  which  goes  through  a  certain  routiM 
of  mnemonic  exercises,  without  any  definite  aim  to  train  the  mind  ud 
awaken  thought  and  reflection.    Nor  should  it  be  a  matter  of  turpnie, 
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vlien  we  witneM  ike  logitiinate  results  of  such  a  system,  and  see  pupils 
ptsi  through  the  ordinary  course  of  study  with  little  control  over 
their  minds,  utterly  deficient  in  the  power  of  application,  with  little 
iiftereflt  in  study,  and  without  any  purpose  or  prospect  of  future  improve- 
Bfint  Thus  the  most  ample  and  varied  acqtdsitions  become  of  little 
votth,  because  there  is  no  power  to  use  them,  to  arrange  and  classify 
liiem,  and  form  new  combinations.  For  it  is  the  power  of  using  the 
faculties  and  resources  of  the  mind  in  which  lies  the  secret  of  success. 

All  the  elements  of  the  several  branches  may  be  fixed  indelibly  in  a 
AOd's  memory ;  he  may  haVe  the  loading  facts  and  principles  of  the 
•eienccB  upon  his  tongue's  end,  and  become  a  walking  encyclopaedia,  and 
^tbe  only  a  learned  driveller.  He  can  tell^ou  what  he  has  read  or  heard, 
ind  nothing  more.  Take  him  off  the  beaten  track — ask  him  any  infer- 
flBce  from  the  stores  which  he  has  gained  memoriter — and  he  is  dumb. 
So  has  not  learned  to  think  for  himself,  nor  ever  dreamed  that  the  great 
object  of  all  study  is  to  draw  out  and  exercise  the  reficctive  facidties. 

The  habit  of  learning  words  and  formal  propositions,  without  under- 
tU&ding  their  meaning,  is  still  too  prevalent  in  our  schools.  This  prac- 
tiee  arises  from  the  mistaken  theory  of  education  under  consideration. 
Such  superficial  attainments  are  always  chaotic,  and  often  worse  than 
weless.  They  lead  the  pupil  complacently  to  imagine  that  he  has  the 
gubstancc,  when  he  has  only  the  shell  and  semblance,  of  knowledge.  He 
hu  studied  the  book,  but  not  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  sense  of 
ow  ignorance  is  the  first  step  towards  knowledge ;  but  a  system  of  in- 
itruction  which  leads  pupils  to  over-estimate  their  attainments,  fosters 
oonceit  and  indolence,  and  removes  the  incentives  to  study. 

"When  a  teacher  retains  a  school  for  a  single  term  only, — as  has 
famerly  been  the  practice  in  this  town, — ^he  finds  it  easier  to  hear  reci- 
tations repeated  by  rote  than  to  secure  the  thorough  comprehension  of 
tiie  principles  which  they  involve.  He  is  strongly  tempted  to  overtask 
the  memory,  for  the  sake  of  flattering  parents  with  the  desired  tokens  of 
progress.  This  course  is  more  productive  of  immediate  and  showy  re- 
mits. It  is  supposed  to  make  a  fine  display  at  examinations.  Hence 
tite  lesson  must  be  committed  to  memory,  whether  understood  or  not. 
The  pupils  must  rehearse  fiuently,  although,  to  borrow  a  simile  of  Lord 
Bdingbroke,  ^*  they  rattle  on  as  meaningless  as  alarm  clocks  that  ha^e 
heen  prematurely  sprung." 

It  sometimes  appears  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  teacher,  and  still  more 
generally  of  parents,  to  secure  simply  a  rapid  rehearsal  of  lessons  and 
fat  books — as  if  the  repetition  of  the  words,  with  a  voluble  tongue,  was 
nple  evidence  of  the  acquirement  and  comprehension  of  the  thoughts. 
Bnt  it  is  doing  violence  to  the  soul,  to  its  innate  love  of  truth,  and  of 
growth  by  the  nutriment  of  truth,  to  feed  it  thus  with  the  mere  **  husks 
of  knowledge,  rather  than  knowledge  itself."  Such  training  is  quite  as 
Ekely  to  make  pupils  flippant  as  fluent.  They  learn  every  thing,  and 
know  nothing.  They  pursue  too  many  studies  at  a  time,  and  are  en- 
nmraged  to  enter  upon  advanced  studies  before  they  understand  the 
ample  rudiments.  They  forget  that  true  progress  depends  less  on  the 
mmber  of  branches  pursued  than  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  a  few 
w  mattered.  Undertaking  to  learn  too  much,  they  become  smatteren 
ft  efvrj  thing.    Their  acquirements  are  as  superficial  as  they  are  exten- 
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tiye.     Their  knowledge  will  be  more  apt  to  make  them  word jtluui 

azid 

'<  Words  are  like  leaTes ;  and  where  thej  most  aboondt 
Much  fruit  of  eenee  ia  rarely  found." 

They  seem  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  **  knowledge  is  power, 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  great  author  of  this  maxim,  who  also  tells  u 
**  knowledge  is  the  concoction  of  reading  into  judgmenL^^ 

Your  Committee  have  not  been  able  wholly  to  remedy  this  eyil  ii 
of  our  schools.  A  serious  difficulty  is  found  in  the  want  of  just  a 
telligent  views  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  always  the  teacher  ^ 
most  popular  with  the  parents,  who  seems  to  your  Committee  to  1 
ing  the  best  work  for  our  children. 

The  evils  to  which  we  have  adverted  are  the  natural  result 
erroneous,  but  prevalent,  idea  aslo  the  primary  object  of  educ 
This  error  is  fundamental.  It  would  greatly  impair  tlfe  best  syst 
instruction.  Correct  views  on  this  point  are  of  so  much  importa 
to  justify  and  demand  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  rep 
your  committee.  It  is  very  desirable  that  parents,  as  well  ai 
ers,  should  thoroughly  investigate  this  topic,  and  acquire  d 
and  settled  ^'iews  upon  it,  in  order  that  there  may  be  harmony  of 
and  sentiment,  and  efficient  cooperation  between  them. 

A  want  of  agreement  and  of  concurrent  action  on  this  point  hai 
the  occasion  of  serious  embarrassment  to  our  teachers.  .  Parent 
quently  complain  because  their  children  arc  *^  put  back."  One  i 
greatest  obstacles  to  thoroughness,  and  one  which  our  teachers  ar 
tinually  encountering,  is  found  in  the  impatience  of  pupils  at  re 
encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  undue  eagerness  of  parents  U 
their  children  get  through  the  text  books. 

It  should  therefore  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  object  of  ( 
tion  is  always  twofold — the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  of  i 
discipline,  but  that  the  latter  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  importar 

The  training  of  the  mind  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  stoi 
with  facts.  However  valuable  these  may  be,  they  should  be  le 
not  primarily  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  instnmients  of  forming 
mental  habits.  All  the  teacher's  plans  and  methods  of  insti 
should  be  modified  by  the  paramount  consideration  that  the  pres 
studies  are  to  be  pursued,  not  as  ends,  but  as  means,  to  the  high( 
of  drilling  and  developing  the  mental  powers.  Knowledge  is  i 
essential  to  education,  but,  as  we  have  already  shown,  does  not  • 
tute  it.  If  right  habits  of  mental  activity  and  self-reliance  are  f 
knowledge  will  come  in  due  time,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Any 
of  knowledge  without  mental  discipline  will  be  of  little  use.  It 
discipline  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  that  constitut 
man,  and  gives  him  his  individual  character  and  power.  It  is 
means  of  this  discipline  that  he  will  be  able  to  excel  in  any  pui 
profession. 

Boys  or  girls  educated  on  the  system  advocated  will  have  cleai 
and  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  when  they  talk  at  all.  ] 
undertake  to  ^vrite,  they  will  be  capable  of  concentrating  all  their ; 
upon  a  given  subject,  and  will  write  sensibly  and  to  the  point.  ] 
are  called,  in  the  business  of  life^  to  decide  in  some  novel  emei 
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^   -^rill  think  accurately  and  decide  promptly,  because  they  know 
L^    t^  look  for  the  solution  of  the  prohlcm.     The  wide  field  of  knowl- 
2,^    no  longer  a  labyrinth  to  them,  for  they  hold  a  clew  to  it  in  a 
^^^hly  disciplined  mind. 

Xfy^^t  the  object  of  the  common  school  is  not  to  finish  the  education, 
1 1»  ^^^  ^^®  foundation  for  future  and  higher  attainments ;  to  teach 
^^•011  how  to  study,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  love  of  learning.  If 
is  b^  done,  he  will,  for  the  rest,  educate  himself.  He  will  foel  that 
_^^^cation  is  only  begun  when  his  school  days  arc  ended.  To  com- 
g^  \:t^  will  be  the  aim  and  pleasure  of  hi«  life.  Place  him  where  you 
m  l^t;  his  calling  be  what  it  may,  ho  will  find  leisure  for  study,  and 
ill  ^^^  ^^  insatiable  desire  for  self-improvement.  Every  child  can 
ntinar^^y  be  so  trained  that  he  will  be  a  scholar  through  life,  and  occupy 
te  intoTvals  of  labor  and  business  engagements  in  the  cherished  work 
^  mental  improvement.  This  great  end  of  study  shoidd  determine  the 
ethods  oi  instruction.  Such  discipline  is  not  to  be  gained  by  learning 
ftw  text  books  by  rote,  nor  by  any  degree  of  skill  in  mnemonics.  It 
the  result  of  mental  discipline,  secured  by  close  application  and  the 
Qioii^h  understanding  of  every  branch  pursued. 

From  ^^hat  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  teacher's  chief 
sinesfl  to  see,  not  how  much  he  can  get  into  the  heads  of  his  pupils, 
t  how  much  he  can  get  out  of  them.  Drawing  out  is,  in  the  end,  tho 
St  way  to  put  in.  The  culture  of  the  mind  is  to  be  measured,  not  by 
lat  it  contains,  but  by  what  it  can  do.  Efficiency  is  the  proper  test  of 
ntai  improvement.  ' 

Bnoag'li  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  teacher  should  make  every 
)rt  to  a^waken  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  He  should  throw 
f  pupil  upon  his  own  resources,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  must  train 
aseif .  l>y  his  own  efibrts.  In  reference  to  education  it  is  preeminently 
e,  tHat  **  every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.*'  In  the  breast 
each,  pupil  are  the  germs  of  those  plastic  faculties  which  he  can 
luld  and.  shape  as  he  will,  and-  which,  if  rightly  trained,  will  secure 
I  usefulness  and  happiness.  They  are  always  the  best  taught  who  in 
e  bigC^cs^  sense  or  term  are  self-taught,  who  make  use  of  the  lessons 
'  their  teachers  chiefly  as  guides  in  the-  work  of  self- training.  The 
ggt  sclxolars  in  our  schools  are  those  who  lean  least  upon  their  instruct- 
f^  and  rely  most  upon  themselves. 

Xt  IB  the  teacher's  ofiice  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge  as  to  show 

^  fiupils  how  to  get  it,  to   give  a  strong  impidse  to  their  minds,  and 

^jggi  them,  in  conscious  self-reliance,  to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies. 

<tf  Q  irill  thus  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  study  and  a  delight  in  master- 

^0t  difficulties,  till  they  feel  all  the  incitements  of  victors,   and  are 

^iBOtitaged  to  go  on  from  conquest  to  conquest. 

To  train  a  school  to  such  habits  of  study  is  no  easy  task.     Under  the 

^B6t  fiiTorable  circumstances,  it  will  involve  great  difficulty  and  demand 

Mnereriag  effort.     The  accomplishment  of  this  one  result  is  the  great- 

tft  achievement  of  the  successful  teacher.     It  is  the  cardinal  secret  of  a 

.    |Bod  education.     These  principles  should  guide  us  in  the  selection  of 

iBKhen ;  and  any  one  who,  on  trial,  is  found  to  lack  this  important  faculty. 

It   towerer  excellent  in  other  respects,  and  however  popular  in  the  district, 

,    iiBst  equal  to  the  responsible  task  assumed.     It  is  a  radical  defect,  for 

18 
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which  no  degree  of  literarj  attainments  or  luaTitj  of  manneta  eaa 
pensate. 

Importance  of  thoroughly  qualified  and  pemumeni  TeaekerM, — ^Uadcr 
our  old  system  of  semi-annual  changes — ^with  male  teachers  in  the  wa- 
ter and  females  in  the  summer — such  a  result  as  we  have  abora  ds- 
■cribcd  is  little  less  than  an  impossibility.  There  can  be  no  definite  sfi- 
tom,  no  well-defined  plan,  consistently  sustained  and  carried  out.  It  ofta 
requires  nearly  a  term  to  initiate  a  new  teacher  into  the  plans  of  tki 
committee.  He  cannot,  in  less  time,  get  his  own  plans  and  pmceii 
fully  into  successful  operation  ;  and  the  result  u,  the  neglect  of  systss. 
The  conviction,  that  there  will  not  be  time  to  carry  out  any  settU 
policy,  discourages  the  attempt. 

When  employed  for  a  single  term,  our  teachers  uniformly  said  tkt 
they  accomplished  very  much  more  the  last  half  of  the  term  tins 
they  could  effect  in  the  first.  Our  old  practice  of  "rotation  in  of^ 
fice  "  involved  a  dead  loss  of  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  ezp» 
ditures  for  schools.  It  is  a  conceded  point,  among  successful  teaekoii 
that  a  second  term  is  worth  one-third  more  than  the  first.  A  teaeks 
must  Icarn  his  pupils  before  he  can  successfully  teach  them.  Until  ki 
knows  the  peculiarities,  the  attainments  and  wants  of  each  piqiil,  be 
cannot  adapt  himself  to  them,  and  must  work  in  the  dark.  But  a  p«- 
mancnt  teacher,  who  knows  every  scholar,  every  class,  can  enter  upon  t 
new  term  without  any  abatement  of  interest,  and  at  the  outset  suit  tlis 
modes  of  instruction  to  the  character  and  standing  of  each  pupil. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  semi-annual  change  of  clerks  and  book- 
keepers in  our  mercantile  establishments,  or  of  superintendents  and 
overseers  in  our  manufactories,  or  of  financiers  in  our  banks  ?  Shmd 
business  men  never  make  such  blunders.  Such  changes  would  be  rmr 
ous  to  any  worldly  enterprise ;  and  the  evils  are,  to  say  the  least,  no 
loss  ruinous  iu  schools.  No  one  can  teach  thoroughly  without  a  libr- 
ough  acquaintance  with  his  pupil.  He  must  Icam  both  the  iaults  ini 
excellences  of  his  heart,  and  the  difficult  and  easy  processes  of  his  nmd. 
He  must  avail  himself  of  every  means  to  find  out  his  entire  character,  n 
a  discriminating  physician  watches  closely  all  the  symptoms  of  his  por 
tient.  To  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  for  him,  he  must  know  i^ 
ho  is.  However  large  the  school,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  each  pupil 
is  essential  to  his  thorough  instruction.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  ob- 
tained intuitively,  or  by  the  facile  process  of  phrenology.  It  is  only  tiw 
result  of  patient  and  long-continued  study;  and  it  is  worth  all  tke 
labor  it  costs.  This  most  valuable  acquisition  belongs  only  to  the  per- 
manent teacher.     It  is  his  most  available  capital. 

The  studies  and  training  of  teachers  should  be  such  as  to  fiidlitati 
the  knowledge  of  individual  character,  and  enable  them  to  analyse  Ae 
nund  of  a  child — to  understand  its  elementary  powers,  and  their  mntail 
connection  and  dependence,  and  the  order  and  method  in  which  they  sis 
to  be  addressed  and  developed.     It  is  the  great  business  of  the  teacksr 
to  work  upon  the  mind.     It  is  in  the  sphere  of  mind  that  he  lives,  sad 
acts,  and  operates.     Hence  it  is  obvious  that  he  should  understand  tkf 
philosophy  of  the  mind.     Its  profound  and  comprehensive  principks 
should  be  familiar  truths.     The  art  of  applying  these  principles  should 
be  no  less  diligently  studied.     It  deserves  the  name  of  an  Art.     In  iH 
right  culture  and  exercise,  as  well  as  in  its  refining,  elevating,  esthetic 
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inflfieiice,  it  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  nohlest  arts.  It  is  an  art  based 
on  the  noblest  science — ^that  of  mind ;  and  directed  to  the  noblest  end — 
the  culture  of  the  immortal  soul. 

In  the  Normal  School,  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  arc  studied 
fcoth  as  a  science  and  an  art.  Teaching  assumes  the  character  of  a  dis- 
liiict  profession ;  and  no  profession  more  imperatively  demands  a  distinct 
■ehool  for  instruction  in  its  appropriate  science.  It  is  a  difficult  science. 
It  includes,  as  already  indicated,  the  study  of  character — the  laws  and 
capacities  of  the  juvenile  mind — the  philosophy  of  persuasion,  of  disci- 
plme,  and  of  influence,  in  its  application  to  the  young.  The  highest 
nterary  attainments  can  form  no  substitute  for  this  knowledge  of  char- 
acter. 

The  process  of  studying  any  given  subject  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
vedtation  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  required  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  same  branch.  The  one  exercises  chiefly  the  memor}%  the 
oAer  the  judgment.  But  when  a  subject  is  studied,  with  the  intention 
of  explaining  every  difficulty  it  contains  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child, 
it  mutt  be  thoroughly  understood  in  itself  and  in  all  its  collateral  rela- 
tions.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods  of  illustrating  the  same  les- 
•OB ;  and  only  the  teacher  who  understands  both  his  profession  and  the 
character  of  his  pupils  can  adapt  the  countless  varieties  of  method  to 
1hit  Yarions  diversities  of  mind.  The  teacher  should  understand  the  best 
methods  to  subdue  the  obstinate,  stimulate  the  indolent,  arouse  the 
•tapid^  and  make  the  careless  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to 
win  the  confidence  and  affection  of  all.  Bad  habits  are  to  be  broken 
up,  evil  tendencies  to  be  checked,  the  attractions  of  virtue  to  be  set 
fcrth,  and  the  sanctions  of  religion  to  be  taught.  Surely  this  is  a  great 
work,  in  which  the  most  exalted  talents,  enriched  by  all  the  treasures  of 
■deuce,  will  find  ample  employment  for  all  their  resources.  How  great, 
then,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher ! 

Shall  we  commit  the  guidance  of  such  precious  interests,  for  both 
worlds,  to  every  college  stripling  who  resorts  to  teaching,  during  his 
winter  Tacation,  as  a  temporary  and  often  very  tedious  expedient  to  rc- 
pIcniBh  an  empty  pocket  ?  or  to  any  persons  who  can  find  nothing  else 
to  do  in  the  interval  of  their  summer  labors  ?  Shall  those  who  despair 
of  loccess  in  any  other  employment  be  allowed  to  take  up  school-keeping 
as  an  ultimate  resource  ? 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  we  have  drawn  too  high  a  standard 
of  qnalifications,  especially  for  the  teachers  in  our  Primary  Schools.  We 
■re  aware  that  it  is  a  current  opinion,  that  teachers  of  inferior  attain- 
ments will  answer  for  primary  schools,  and  that  almost  any  body  can 
teach  small  children.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  all-important 
to  start  aright  in  study,  to  have  skilfhl  and  thorough  instmction  in  the 
very  first  and  simplest  rudiments.  In  education,  that  which  comes  earli- 
est transcends  every  thing  else  in  importance.  Habits  of  study  are  very 
■oon  formed ;  and  when  once  formed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  change 
tlMii.  The  vent  and  bias  of  pliant  childhood  will  shape  and  direct  the 
fiuwth  of  maturer  years. 


**The  dewdrop  on  the  infant  plant 
Has  wuped  the  giant  oak  fivreverJ 


•f 
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«<  The  Mind^impMBbfe  aad  aoA— with  ene 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees, 
And  through  life's  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  dew 
That  first  instruction  gives  her — false  or  tme.*' 


•t 


Above  all  others  should  the  teacher  of  the  primary  Bchool  be  Tigiluti 
and  competent 

*'  To  guide  its  first  derelopmenty  to  watch 
The  dawn  of  little  thoughts — to  see  and  aid 
Almost  its  Terj  growth." 

It  is  necessary  for  such  a  teacher  to  have  clear  and  settled  views  as  to 
what  faculties  are  to  bo  first  called  into  exercise,  and  the  true  method 
to  teach  each  subject  to  beginners.  Their  fondness  or  aversion  for  study, 
the  thoroughness  or  superficialncss  of  all  future  attainments,  will  depend 
very  much  upon  their  first  methods  of  instruction.  A  disrelish  for 
study— deep,  settled  and  lasting  as  life — is  often  formed  in  the  primaiy 
school. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  those,  who  have  been  pronounced  duU 
and  unpromising  by  their  first  teachers,  who  have  made  great  proficienej 
as  soon  as  they  came  under  the  infiuence  of  instructors  who  nndentood 
them,  who  liad  the  sagacity  to  perceive  their  peculiar  chanctsr  tad 
wants,  and  the  skill  to  adapt  the  processes  of  instruction  to  their  peeo- 
liaritics  of  mind.  To  cite  one  of  the  many  examples  that  might  bt 
given :  the  early  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  often  chit- 
tised  him  for  his  dulncss,  and  expressed  his  fears  that  he  never  could  bt 
made  to  learn.  His  apprehensions  would  probably  have  proved  tne, 
and  the  slumbering  powers  of  the  lad  remained  undeveloped,  had  he  not 
come  under  better  infiuenccs.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  he  was  placed  under  a  teacher  who  at  once  discovered  Ui 
latent  talent,  and  who  knew  how  to  develop  it,  and  who,  by  kindnwi 
and  encouragement,  by  methods  adapted  to  his  pecidiar  state  and  diijpo- 
sition,  aroused  the  dormant  energies  of  his  mind. 

Male  Teachers. — There  are  very  few  male  teachers  now  offering  frr 
our  winter  schools  who  have  given  any  attention  to  a  proper  preparatifli 
for  this  great  work.  They  are  usually  but  partially  educated,  and  tint 
education  had  no  reference  to  teaching.  They  take  it  up  as  a  catdi- 
penny  business  at  odd  intervals,  without  experience,  and  with  no  thoii|^ 
of  making  it  a  permanent  business,  with  little  interest  in  the  work,  ud 
often  with  a  positive  and  strong  aversion  to  it,  and,  as  a  natural  conn- 
quence,  with  little  care  whether  they  succeed  or  not.  The  rapid  ezpUr 
sion  of  business,  of  late,  has  increased  the  demand  for  competent  yonqg 
men.  Those  w^ho  have  the  requisite  qualifications  to  make  teachwii 
avoid  this  poorly-paid  profession,  and  readily  obtain  some  more  Incratirf 
employment.  Those  who  offer  from  our  colleges — ^it  is  said — are  usni&y 
indigent  young  men,  and  should  therefore  be  employed  in  our  sehods  ii 
means  of  assisting  them  in  their  education.  We  do  not  deny  that  tkty 
are  worthy  and  excellent  young  men— often  young  men  of  great  pronuia 
We  heartily  sympathize  with  them  in  their  pecuniary  embarraBsmenli. 
They  deserve  all  honor  for  their  earnest  and  persevering  efforts.  Thsj 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  supplied  with  the  needful  '*  material  lid.** 
But  this  aid  should  be  given  in  some  better  way. 

The  precious  interests  of  education  should  not  be  committed  to  those 
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nake  it  only  a  temporarj-  resouroe  in  the  proeecutioD  of  some  oUier 
g  or  profession. 

**  Ah,  let  not,  Ihen,  nnskilfiil  handi  attempt 
To  play  the  harp  where  tones,  where  liTing  tonei^ 
Are  left  forever  in  the  strings !    Better  far 
That  heaven's  lightnings  blast  his  yery  80ul» 
And  sink  it  back  to  Chaos'  lowest  depdis. 
Than  knowingly,  by  word  or  deed,  he  send 
A  blight  upon  Ihe  trusting  mind  <^  youth.** 

• 
ere  is  happily  no  longer  any  necessity  for  employing  any  other 

competent  and  well-trained  teachers.  Our  High  Schools  and 
emies,  and,  more  than  all,  our  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools,  are 
ying  the  increasing  demand  for  thoroughly  qualified  female  teach- 
•r.  our  public  ifehools. 

male  Teachers, — ^The  Common  Schools  of  this  town  are  now  aU 
icted  by  female  teachers,  and  their  wages  are  usually  about  half 

of  male  teachers.  Hence,  by  this  change,  we  have  been  able  to 
an  additional  term,  and  secure  annual  schools.  If  male  teachers 
»een  employed,  the  fall  term  must  have  been  given  up.  So  far,  the 
iment  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  change. 

committee  are  confident  that  the  schools  have  never,  within  their 
ledge,  been  in  so  encouraging  a  condition  as  they  now  are.  While 
re  painfully  sensible  of  remaining  deficiencies,  and  the  urgent  need 
ill  gpreater  advancement,  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that,  relatively  to 
•ast,  they  are  in  a  very  promising  state  ;  and  we  respe<;tfuUy  rcqueal 
its  and  friends  of  education,  in  order  to  verify  thas  statement,  to 
and  examine  them,  and  compare  them  with  our  schools  as  they  were 
^  years  ago.     We  are  confident  that  they  will  find  cheering  indica- 

of  more  thorough  scholarship  and  of  more  solid  attainments, 
has  been  clearly  evinced  at  our  regular  visits  at  the  schools,,  and  at 
losing  examinations^  and  also  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
ligh  School  at  the  Centre.  Indeed  it  is  made  necessary,  on  this 
mt,  materially  to  advance  the  requisitions  of  admission  to  the  High 
ol.  These  examinations  form  a  very  good  test  of  the  state  of  our 
non  Schools ;  and  of  late  they  have  fiirmshed  encouraging  evidence 
teir  general  progress  and  improvement, 
males  seem  to  be  better  adapted  by  nature  to  the  work  of  teach- 

There  is  more  truth  than  hyperbole  in  a  remark  recently  made  to 
iy  of  teachers  by  Dr.  Wayland,  that  '^  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
who  has  a  gift  for  teaching,  and  it  is  an  equally  rare  thing  to  find  a 
in  who  cannot  teach  well."  It  is  '^  a  rare  thing  "  to  find  men  who 
t  peculiar  tact  for  teaching  the  young-.  Experience  evinces  their 
tation  to  their  ordinary  and  appropriate  pursuits.  A  larger  propop- 
of  men  are  ibund  to  distingui^  themselves  for  ability  and  success 
lier  departments  of  life  than  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  But  a 
i  number  of  male  teachers  leave  their  impress  clearly  mariied  upon 
pupils.  They  lack  the  requisite  patience  and  perseverance  in  little 
;8— -the  quick  discernment  of  character — the  sympathy  and  sensi- 
r  to  penetrate  the  youUiful  spirit  and  arouse  its  dormant  fisiculties. 
re  all,  they  are  destitute  of  those  delicate  arts  which  are  so  requisite 
in  the  s&etioDs  of  children,  to  call  fiorth  and  direct  their  esrliftifc 
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aipirations,  and  to  impart  the  requisite  impulse  to  their  mindi.  C^lee^ 
lulneBs  and  enthusiasm,  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  the  power  of  chj, 
quiet,  unconscious  influence,  are  requisites  indispensable  to  the  attne* 
tivcness,  order  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  Females  are  endowed  wxtk 
a  more  bountiful  share  of  diese  desirable  qualities. 

In  our  high  schools  and  colleges — ^where  mind,  in  its  maturing  state 
and  fuller  development,  is  stimulated  by  the  strongest  incentives  to  study, 
and  subjected  to  the  severest  discipline,  and  led  onward  into  the  higher 
departments  of  literature  and  science— it  is  obviously  better  to  emploj 
permanent  male  teachers.  But  in  all  elementary  instruction,  the  very 
structtire  of  her  mind  fits  woman  for  the  task.  Nature  has  marked  ha 
out  for  this  great  work.  Outside  of  the  family,  she  nowbere  seems  m 
truly  to  occupy  her  appropriate  sphere.  All  her  attunments  and  powoi 
can  here  be  actively  and  earnestly  employed.  The  work  u  adapted  t» 
her  mental  and  moral  constitution.  No  occupation  harmonizes  better 
with  her  character,  or  yields  her  more  genuine  pleasure. 

The  leading  objection  to  the  policy  here  advocated  is  fonnded  on  tk 
supposition  that  delicate  and  timid  women  will  not  succeed  so  well  is 
the  government  of  a  school  in  which  rough  and  refractory  boys  m 
gathered  together.  This  is  the  most  common  and  plausible  objectum, 
and  is  worthy  of  rcspectfulconsideration.  It  was  formerly  supposed  thai 
physical  strength  was  a  prime  characteristic  of  a  good  discipliBaiiaii, 
and  that  brut«  force  was  the  chief  agency  in  school  government  Ths 
objection  under  consideration  has  some  affinity  to  this  antiquated  notioiL 
Horace  Mann  has  well  said,  *^A  man  may  keep  a  difficult  school 
by  means  of  authority  and  physical  force ;  a  woman  can  do  it  only  by 
dignity  of  character,  affection,  and  such  a  superiority  in  attainment  si  ii 
too  conspicuous  to  be  questioned."  A  silent  moral  power  ought  to 
reign  in  the  school-room,  rather  than  ostentatious  and  coercive  msu- 
ures.  Its  influence  is  more  happy,  effective  and  permanent.  Gorpoml 
punishments  may  be  used  as  a  dernier  resort  in  extreme  eases.  Bat 
true  wisdom  and  skill  in  school  government  consist  in  the  prevsBtkm, 
rather  than  in  the  punishment,  of  offences — ^in  cidtivating  the  better 
feelings  of  our  nature — ^truthfulness,  generosity,  kindness  and  sdf-nspeeL 
Such  influences  women  are  preeminently  fitted  to  wield.  Refined  and 
ladylike  manners,  with  a  mellow  and  winning  voice,  will  exert  a  peenlkr 
sway,  even  upon  the  rudest  and  most  unmannerly  youth.  Thers  ii  i 
silent  power  in  the  very  face  of  a  teacher  beaming  with  love  for  Int 
pupils,  and  enthusiasm  in  her  noble  work.  We  will  cite  a  single  fiwt, 
out  of  many  others  which  might  be  given,  if  needed,  to  corroborate  tUi 
view. 

llio  school  in  District  No.  8  has  been  regarded  as  by  no  means  Ab 
easiest  to  govern.  The  last  male  teacher  of  that  school,  although  ung 
the  rod  with  some  freedom  and  severity,  signally  failed  in  the  msIBt^ 
nance  of  order.  His  authority  was  openly  resisted.  The  female  teadun 
subsequently  employed  have  governed  the  school  without  diffieslty* 
During  the  last  winter,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  was  over  fifty. 
Fourteen  were  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  five  over  seventeen,  and  oar 
over  twenty.  But  the  government  of  the  teacher  was  easy  and  penaa- 
•ive,  yet  dignified  and  firm.  Her  intelligence,  skill,  taet  and  kindiWi 
made  the  school  a  model  of  good  order.  In  the  aeeomplishB&ent  of  Ab 
kappy  result  she  was  materially  assisted  by  the  cheerflil  snppoct  M 
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■ompt  oo6pevation  of  the  district.  Indeed,  without  such,  the  beet 
Mclieie  will  not  aucceed.  Unfortunately,  our  experience  during  the 
ist  year  miggeKs  a  aad  illustration  of  this  fact.  In  one  district,  and 
laj^nly  in  but  one,  some  of  the  children  were  evidently  not  encouraged 
»j  their  parents  to  respect  their  teacher  and  obey  her  requirements. 
Itnmg  outside  influences  were  continually  operating  against  the  ordet  of 
he  mIiooI.  Its  failure  was  early  predicted ;  and  the  iricnds  of  the  school 
e  tiie  district  assure  your  committee  that  no  little  effort  seemed  to  them 
o  be  made  to  verify  that  prediction.  It  is  not  strange,  under  such 
mbemasments,  that  a  teacher  of  excellent  qualifications  and  large  and 
mcoetiful  experience  should  encounter  a  determined  spirit  of  misrule 
Old  insubordination.  That  the  fault  was  not  in  the  teacher,  may  be 
■fezxed  from  the  fact  that  subsequently,  in  a  larger  and  more  difficult 
icfaool,  ber  tact,  fidelity  and  kindness  have  not  only  secured  good  order 
lad  improvement,  but  in  an  unusual  degree  endeared  her  to  her  pupils 
ind  their  parents. 

Ordtr  te  Sehooh — ^We  would  not  be  understood,  by  what  has  been 

•id,  to  underrate  the  importance  of  good  goyemment.     Order  is  the 

Khoors  first  law.    We  may  as  well  expect  the  course  of  Nature  to 

disnge  as  to  have  children  properly  trained  in  school  without  subordi- 

■slioii.     We  can  have,  and  we  will  have,  proper  discipline  in  our  schools. 

Ibe  scholars  must  understand  this,  and  be  led  to  expect  nothing  else. 

Lst  the  government  be  firm,  yet  kind,  impartial  and  uniform.     Let  our 

lescheia  be  sustained  by  the  prompt  co-operation  of  parents,  and  there 

will  he  little   difficidty  in  maintaining  order  under  female   teachers. 

Umfinmity  in  all  the  regulations  of  a  school  is  indispensable.     It  will 

lot  do  to  be  strict  one  day,  and  lenient  the  next.     Let  our  teachers  show 

a  fins,  constant  and  imwavering  determination  to  be  obeyed  in  every 

MSSonaUe  direction,  and  obedience  will  become  the  habit  of  the  school. 

Hsidly  any  thing  can  have  a  worse  tendency  than  to  command,  and  not 

hs  obeyed— to  make  laws,  and  not  insist  invariably  on  their  observance. 

Disorder  and  confusion  must  be  the  consequence.    Without  uniformity 

aid  fimness  of  purpose  in  the  government  of  a  school,  it  is  impossible 

Id  nake  it  pleasant  to  the  teacher  or  profitable  to  the  scholar. 

hutifutet, — ^We  would  here  repeat  and  urge  a  request  often  given,  but 
lot  slways  heeded,  that  our  teachers  endeavor  to  attend  at  least  one 
liititate  each  year.  An  Institute  is  now  annually  held  somewhere  in 
fius  vieimty,  at  which  board  is  usually  furnished  gpratuitously  to  female 
teichers.  Tils  advantages  are  obvious  and  abundant,  even  to  those  who 
km  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Normal  School.  The  methods  of 
bitniction  are  constantly  improving,  and  no  one  worthy  of  the  responsi* 
Ut  dfice  of  teacher  wUl  be  content  with  past  attainments,  however 
past  Whenever  any  teacher  tires  in  the  work  of  self-culture,  he 
Aoild,  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  be  at  once  relieved  from  his  post. 
Toir  oommittee  have  formerly  felt  compelled,  for  this  reason,  to  dismiss 
me  iriio  had  been  very  fair  teachers.  Making  no  effort  to  keep  up 
vitk  the  times,  they  naturally  fell  into  a  lifeless,  humdrum  monotony ; 
sad  when  the  interest  of  a  teacher  flags,  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  school 
vQI  not  long  survive.  The  Institute  furnishes  to  all  our  teachers  a 
Wrf  sad  convenient  opportunity  of  learning  and  comparing  the  most 
flensed  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  promote 
Iha  togpiintmee  of  teadieis  with  one  another,  and  pwrnotiBg  among 
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them  a  degree  of  professional  enthusiasm  and  generous  Mnnlation. 
Institutes  arc  valuable,  not  so  much  for  the  amount  of  instructum  given 
as  for  the  impulse  imparted  in  the  work  of  self-improvement  and  the 
culture  of  the  teaching  capacity. 

LINCOLN. 

We  have  been  now  trying  for  the  last  sixteen  months  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  consisting  of  a  Primary  department  in  the  East,  North, 
and  Centre  Districts,  and  a  central  High  School  open  to  all ;  the  South 
School,  owing  to  the  distance  of  that  District  from  the  location  of  the 
High  School,  remaining  nearly  as  before.  We  have  had  time  to  witneM 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  new  plan.  Have  we  any  reason  to  questioB 
the  wisdom  of  its  adoption  }  Look  at  the  High  School,  attended  by 
about  forty  scholars,  collected  from  diffctent  parts  of  the  town.  It  hu 
unquestionably  conferred  upon  those  scholars  advantages  vastly  n- 
perior  to  those  that  could  be  had  in  any  ungraded  district  school,  thou^ 
consisting  of  no  greater  number,  and  continued  for  the  same  period  d 
time.  In  a  district  school,  little  can  be  done  beyond  teaching  the  com- 
mon branches  required  in  all  our  schools.  Or  if  more  is  attempted,  tin 
teacher's  time  is  divided  among  a  multitude  of  duties,  and  justice  is  not 
done  to  any  of  them.  But  here,  the  higher  classes  of  our  schools  an 
brought  together,  and  they  may  pursue  not  only  the  common  branchci 
of  study  in  their  advanced  stages,  but  may  ascend  to  higher  depaxtaicnti 
of  knowledge,  such  as  our  children  could  pursue  only  by  leaving  home 
for  some  distant  academy  or  expensive  private  school.  The  sphere  of 
education  is  here  widened  before  them,  and  their  minds  are  funished 
with  important  knowledge,  and  their  mental  powers  with  a  discipUne,  of 
which  they  would  otherwise,  in  most  cases,  remain  through  life  destitate. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  school  is  justly  termed  a  High  School,  and  fix 
more  reasons  than  one.  Let  it  tie  well  conducted,  as  it  has  been  thi 
past  year,  and  its  effect  is  to  elevate  the  sentiments,  the  taste,  the  nunr 
ners  of  the  pupils.  It  gives  no  room  for  the  awkwardness,  vulgaiitj, 
and  rudeness  in  behavior  and  speech  that  are  too  generally  tolerated, 
and  sometimes  encouraged,  even  in  common  district  schools.  It  inspiiei 
with  the  spirit  of  improvement  those  who  at  the  District  School  havi 
found  nothing  to  awaken  their  slumbering  energies.  It  introducei  iti 
pupils  into  a  higher  civilization  and  refinement,  and  does  what  othcrwiie 
might  not  be  done  to  prepare  them  for  occupying  exalted  positions  in 
social  life,  and  for  doing  much  for  the  welfare  of  their  felldlr-men. 

Are  these  benefits,  or  others  that  might  here  be  named,  confined  to 
those  individuals  who  attend  the  school  ?  By  no  means.  The  spirit  of 
improvement  here  imbibed  goes  home  with  them,  and  the  whole  funily 
feel  its  inspiration.  The  intellectual  light  that  is  kept  burning  hen 
sends  its  rays  abroad  through  the  community.  The  refining  proeeM 
here  commenced  is  carried  into  the  social  circle.  The  lessons  of  poUte- 
ness  and  courtesy  that  may  and  should  be  learned  here  will  be  repeated 
at  every  fireside,  and  practised  in  every  relation  in  life. 

Is  it  still  said  that  the  High  School  is  but  a  local  affair,  an  advantage, 
chiefly  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  to  few  indeed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Centre  district  ?  But  this  we  believe  is  not  correct.  Very  few  are  the 
families  in  the  East  and  North  districts  that  have  not  sentt  or  cannot 
send,  children  of  eleven  years  and  upwards  to  this  school.    The  tovi 
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iS  considered  the  South  district  as  too  distant  to  derive  from  it  much 
imediafe  advantage,  and  has  therefore  granted  that  district  its  due  share 
'the  school  money  for  its  own  school.  But  if  children,  say  of  fourteen 
sars  and  more,  should  attend  this  school  from  one  half  of  the  families  of 
lat  district,  they  would  not  he  going  a  greater  distance  to  school  than 
d  mauy  in  our  own  school  days,  and  still  more  in  the  days  of  our 
.thers,  and  that,  too,  without  injury  or  serious  discomfort. 
But  suppose  there  are  portions  of  the  town  heyond  the  reach  of  the 
Irect  advantages  of  such  a  school  ?  Are  there  not  indirect  advantages 
Ktending  from  it  to  all  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  those  children  that  cannot 
DJoy  the  privileges  it  affords  to  have  intelligent  and  cultivated  associ- 
tet,  than  if  all  were  to  remain  upon  the  same  low  level  with  themselves  ? 
Suppose  they  grow  up  together  to  mature  life,  and  become  fellow- 
Ltizens  of  the  same  town  or  neighborhood.  Is  it  not  preferable  to  live 
mong  a  people  characterized  for  their  cultivation  and  intelligence,  than 
B  a  place  that  bears  perhaps  some  opprobrious  nickname  in  the  country 
oound,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

But  it  is  feared  that  the  children  of  our  Primary  Schools  suffer  in 
soqsequcnce  of  this  graded  system.  Of  this,  too,  we  see  no  good  evidence, 
[t  is  true,  we  find  a  smaller  number  of  scholars,  and  less  work  ac- 
complished, when  we  visit  these  Primary  Schools,  than  we  did  in  the 
Hjne  school-house  when  children  of  all  ages  attended  them.  But  wo  do 
BOt  support  schools  simply  to  make  an  imposing  appearance  before  visit- 
on.  Tho  only  question  of  importance  is.  Do  the  children  now  in  our 
Pzimary  Schools  reap  less  advantage  from  attending  school,  or  make 
Imi  progress,  than  those  same  children  would  if  they  and  the  older 
duldren  now  in  the  High  School  were  all  to  be  brought  together,  as 
fbimcriy,  under  the  same  instructor  ?  We  believe  not.  The  advantage 
tliey  derive  from  having  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher  de- 
voted to  them  is  manifestly  greater  than  any  they  would  receive 
fiom  being  thrown  together  with  larger  scholars,  in  more  crowded 
lehools. 

The  more,  then,  we  sifl  this  matter,  the  deeper  is  our  conviction,  that 
fa  the  town  to  dismiss  the  High  School,  and  revert  back  to  the  old  plan 
of  District  Schools,  would  bo  an  act  of  madness,  an  act  that  would  best 
find  its  parallel  in  barbarous  times.  It  would  be  so,  if  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  High  School  were  defrayed  by  the  town.  But 
the  sum  which  the  town  devotes  to  that  school  would  only  be  enough 
to  maintain  a  common  district  school  for  about  six  months  in  tho  year, 
ind  this  very  economical  appropriation  of  the  town  calls  out  a  liberal 
priTitc  subscription  for  the  cause  of  education  among  us  ;  but  without 
neh  an  appropriation,  there  would  be  no  encouragement  for  such  an 
indiridual  effort.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  benefits  of  a  combination 
fa  a  common  object,  when^oth  parties  are  enabled  to  do  more,  and  to 
TMp  more  profit  from  what  they  do,  than  if  each  party  were  left  to  act 
me. 

LOWELL. 
The  School  Committee. — ^The  body  proper  is  composed  of  six  men, 
ona  from  each  ward,  elected  annually.     Upon  these  six  men  the  care 
uliciponnibility  of  the  schools  of  Lowell  devolve.    They  receiTO  for 
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t!ieir  services,  each,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.*  Any  pe 
is  at  all  familiar  with  our  school  system,  knows  that  month 
required  to  gain  a  familiarity  with  the  operations  of  our  school 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  members  of  the  board  begin  1 
stand  what  is  wanted,  and  to  act  efficiently  in  the  perfon 
their  duties.  But  it  often  occurs  that  the  same  men  are  not  el 
two  or  three  successive  years.  Their  election  depends  on  parti 
gcncics,  and  the  man  who  has  secured  such  a  knowledge  < 
affairs  as  will  fit  him  to  do  his  duty  well  may  be  laid  aside  for 
is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  business  in  which  he  cngi 
who,  perhaps,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  but  a  few  mont 
also,  spends  the  year  in  becoming  acquainted  with  his  duties, 
gives  place  to  another.  Under  this  system,  our  public  schools  a 
ing ;  one  board  undoes  the  work  of  another,  enters  into  exj 
for  which  the  next  will  not  allow  time  to  bring  forth  results, 
the  public  good  suffers. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  members  of  the  school  committee  s 
elected  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  and  a  part  of  them  onl 
retire  annually.  To  this  it  will  be  said,  that  suitable  men  c 
procured,  and  that  those  who  are  competent  for  the  work  will  n 
the  office  for  a  period  longer  than  a  single  year.  Well,  then, 
the  salaries  of  the  school  committee.  It  is  ruinous  policy  to 
to  superintend  your  schools,  manage  the  expenditure  of  forty-fc 
sand  dollars,  attend  to  the  educational  interests  of  all  your 
because  they  are  cheap.  It  would  be  a  pecuniary  gain  to  d 
treble  the  compensation  paid  to  the  school  committee,  pro%-it 
could  be  retained  in  office  three  or  five  years.  But  even  an  in 
expense  is  unnecessary.  There  are  men  who  would  enter  the  be 
remain  through  a  lengthened  term,  at  the  present  salary. 

Your  committee  believe  that  this  subject  should  receive  ir 
attention,  and  that  such  measures  should  be  taken  as  would  i 
least  two-thirds  of  every  old  board  upon  the  new.  The  clcc 
school  committee  should  never  be  made  a  party  matter.  It  s 
separated  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  issues  which  di^^de  pi 
and  which  often  prevent  the  election  of  the  most  suitable  ca: 
The  evil  complained  of  is  one  which  has  long  been  felt,  anc 
which  the  people  of  Lowell  should,  in  some  way,  find  a  remedy. 
rience  on  the  school  committee  is  as  valuable  as  in  any  other  do; 
of  life  and  labor ;  and  of  all  bodies,  the  public  school  is  the  1; 
controlled  by  inexperienced  men.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  n 
learning  and  genius.     Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  has  been  on  sch 

•  The  salary  of  the  echool  committee  in  Lowell  has  been  fixed  at  one  hu 
Ian  per  annum.  Tlie  statnte  law  on  the  Bubject  is  as  follows :  For  ev 
which  a  member  of  this  committee  shall  be  actually  employed  in  dischi 
duties  of  his  office,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  one  dollar  from 
and  at  t):e  same  rate  for  any  part  of  a  day.  The  city  of  Boston  is  speciall; 
from  the  provision  which  entitles  school  committee  men  to  compensation 
Bervices.  Any  town  may  add  to  the  legal  compensation  of  the  committees 
tmm  it  may  choose.— «f.  1838,  ch.  105,  §  4. 

The  powers  of  the  school  committees  are  derived  from  the  law,  and  their 
enjoined  by  it.  Their  authority  cannot  be  restricted,  nor  their  compensati 
bhed,  by  any  act  of  the  town.  The  town  chooses  them ;  when  chosen 
gorems  them. 
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ttees  in  other  towns.  Other  systems  are  different  from  ours,  and 
^ng  less  than  months  of  toil  and  experience  hero  can  make  him  an 
icient  mem  her  of  the  school  committee. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
There  has  heen  for  the  last  year,  as  well  as  for  one  or  two  years  pre- 
Dus,  an  unusual  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  excellence  to 
aich  the  several  schools  have  attained ;  and  accordingly,  should  we 
>tice  each  one  of  them  in  detail,  there  would  scarcely  he  an  end  of 
counting  the  same  general  characteristics.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
)  one  of  the  twenty-eight  schools  which  have  been  kept  in  town  during 
16  past  year  can  be  said  to  have  been  a  failure,  or  even  to  have  sunk  so 
)W  as  not  to  be  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
ne  of  them  exhibited  that  appearance  which  indicated  a  decided  supe- 
iority,  or  that  degree  of  excellence  which  every  school  should  strive  to 
.ttain.  In  regard  to  the  several  branches  of  instruction,  we  were  in 
reneral  pleased  with,  and  found  reason  to  commend,  the  classes  in 
krithmetic,  geography  and  grammar;  while,  in  the  important  one  of 
mdiag,  there  was  a  very  visible  improvement  shown  at  almost  every 
ilonng  examination.  Our  only  regret  was,  that,  in  the  kindred  one  of 
ipelling,  there  was  not,  excepting  one  school,  a  like  occasion  for 
mimcndation.  As  respects  the  order  maintained  in  the  schools,  and 
lie  dcp<>rtmcnt  of  the  pupils  generally,  we  must  speak  in  the  same 
itnm  of  general  approbation.  A  manifest  and  decided  improvement  we 
lelieve  has  been  effected  in  our  schools  in  these  respects  within  the  last 
ire  years  ;  but  so  much  still  remains  to  io  done  before  the  behavior  of 
jnpils  will  become  unexceptionable  that  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
jommittccs,  teachers  and  parents  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
teformation  in  this  important  branch  of  school  discipline. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  district  schools  of  the 
town  in  summer  the  last  year  was  501,  and  the  average  attendance  406  ; 
ind  the  whole  number  belonging  to  them  in  winter  was  617,  and  the 
iTeragc  attendance  486.  These  numbers  nearly  correspond  with  those 
sf  last  year  and  the  year  preceding.  As  respects  the  two  high  schools, 
die  one  established  in  Feltonville  had  an  average  attendance  of  34,  and 
tke  whole  number  belonging  to  it  was  52.  The  Central  High  School 
kas  the  last  year  been  unusually  prosperous.  The  number  belonging  to 
it  has  increased  thirty-six  per  cent.,  and  the  average  attendance  more 
khan  thirty-two  per  cent.  More  than  half  of  the  pupils  were  fifteen 
fean  of  age  and  upwards,  a  time  of  life  when  the  privilege  of  school 
Instruction  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  examinations  of  this 
Khool  the  last  year  have  been  excellent,  particularly  the  last,  which 
{aye  to  the  committee  and  visitors  the  highest  satisfaction. 

By  all  classes,  and  especially  by  the  more  intelligent  and  reflecting, 
it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  truth  almost  self-evident,  that  no  posses- 
Bon  whatever  contributes  more  to  the  true  honor,  substantial  wealth, 
ind  lasting  welfare  of  a  town  or  community,  than  that  of  first-rate 
idiools  for  the  free  and  thorough  education  of  all  its  children.  How 
tnly  and  how  often  it  is  said,  a  parent  cannot  bequeath  a  more  valuable 
nhnitance  to  his  child  than  a  good  education !  If  so,  what  nobler  and 
ncher  legacy  can  a  town,  by  means  of  its  corporate  capacity,  bestow 
tpon  all  its  children  than  an  excellent  education  ?     And  consequently. 
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whBt  measures  or  acts  of  a  town  can  equal  in  importance  those  i 
relate  to  the  establishment,  support  and  continued  improvement  c 
ichools,  by  means  of  which  this  education  is  conferred  ?  We  kno 
no  class  of  inhabitants  that  in  more  ways  contributes  to  the  prosp 
of  a  town  than  a  corps  of  excellent  school  teachers.  And  what 
efficient  means  can  be  devised  to  create  and  raise  up  such  a  body 
that  all  its  children,  from  their  most  tender  years,  should  hayc 
benefit  of  first-rate  instruction  ?  What  greater  attraction  to  i 
within  its  limits  can  a  town  hold  out  to  intelligent  strangers  tha: 
acknowledged  excellence  of  its  public  schools  ? 

To  foster  and  sustain  its  common  schools,  then,  would  seem  to  b 
paramount  object  of  every  town ;  and  to  make  them  the  first  of 
kind  would  seem  also  to  be  a  solemn  and  imperative  duty,  for  the  J 
ful  discharge  of  which  hardly  any  expenditiure  of  time  or  money  c 
to  be  thought  too  liberal. 

But,  to  be  in  possession  of  superior  schools,  all  those  numerous  n 
by  which  the  work  of  education  is  carried  on  should  also  be  of  the 
superior  character,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  and  essent 
the  school-houses.  To  a  town,  then,  which  has  resolved  to  enter 
the  noble  work  of  reforming  or  perfecting  its  common  schooli, 
quality  or  character  of  the  houses  in  which  its  schools  are  kept  n 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  very  first  things  to  which  it  would  naturally  tiu 
attention.  And  to  accomplish  this  work,  that  of  a  complete  renov 
of  its  school  edifices,  and  furnishing  them  with  all  the  improved  n 
for  securing  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  occupants,  the  town  b 
to  have  begun  in  right  good  earnest.  Two  have  been  already  compl 
those  in  Nos.  1  and  11,  and  occupied  for  the  first  time  the  last  wii 
and  appropriations  for  the  rebuilding  of  three  more,  those  in  Nos. 
and  10,  have  been  already  made  by  the  town. 

NEWTON. 
The  progress  of  the  schools  the  past  year,  on  the  whole,  has  bee; 
ward.  The  children  generally  have  studied  under  good  advantages 
have  made  commendable  progress.  The  provisions  of  the  town  for 
lie  education  have  been  appreciated  by  the  people.  Many  childrei 
merly  attending  Private  Schools  at  considerable  expense,  have  been  i 
Ghrammar  Schools  of  the  town,  joining  in  honorable  competition 
their  equals.  The  number  of  children  in  the  town  between  five  ai 
teen  years  of  age  is  1,015.  Of  those  attending  the  schools,  96  wen 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  31  were  under  five.  The  whole  nimiber  at 
ing  the  public  schools  was  1,048.  So  that,  of  the  whole  number  of 
dren  between  five  and  fifteen,  921  were  enrolled  in  the  Public  Sol 
and  94  were  not  enrolled  in  them.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  i 
one-half  are  pursuing  study  under  private  instruction,  leaving  1 
very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  number  not  enjoying  the  be 
of  a  literary  education.  This  is  certainly  a  favofable  state  of  tl 
which  it  becomes  us  to  contemplate  with  devout  gratitude.  The  be 
bentance  of  children  is  a  good  education.  It  is  the  surest  guaran 
their  prosperity,  usefulness  and  enterprise.  No  money  is  expended 
to  the  advantage  of  the  town  and  of  the  country  generally  than 
which  is  devoted  to  the  thorough  and  elevated  inatruction  o 
Xoong. 
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At  the  close  of  the  second  term,  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  of  the  Gram- 
gnr  School  at  West  Newton,  who  has  taught  for  several  years  with 
tfftingmshed  success,  having  vacated  his  place,  it  hecame  necessary  to 
eleet  a  successor.  In  filling  the  vacancy,  the  occasion  was  embraced  to 
pn  to  the  school  at  West  Newton  the  same  position  enjoyed  by  the 
idiool  at  Newton  Centre ;  viz.,  that  of  a  Grammar  School  with  a  High 
ftkool  department,  having  a  teacher  competent  to  instruct  in  the  lan- 
goiges  and  to  fit  boys  for  college.  This  additional  mixed  school,  with 
derated  privileges,  was  designed,  like  the  former,  not  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  village  in  which  it  was  located,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
tike  town,  80  that  more  children  might  enjoy  the  advantage  of  high  and 
dusical  instruction,  and  without  being  compelled  to  travel  so  great  a 
diitance.  These  two  schools,  one  on  the  line  of  the  Worcester  Hail- 
ntd,  and  the  other  on  the  Charles  River  Branch,  and  each  at  a  middle 
point  between  two  depots,  at  the  extremes,  bring  the  benefits  of  this  kind 
of  instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  children  in 
tiie  town.  To  give  such  facilities  was  the  thing  contemplated  by  the 
committee  and  the  town,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  of  this  char- 
leter,  in  lieu  of  a  pure  High  School,  as  originally  contemplated  by  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  This  arrangement  was  deemed  by  the  committee 
•I  temporary,  and  an  experiment,  their  hopes  looking  forward  distinctly 
to  a  better  day. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  High  and  Classical  department,  in  con- 
nection with  two  schools  in  the  town  favorably  located  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  whole  population,  it  was  designed  by  the  town  to 
pit  to  rest,  for  the  present,  the  proposal  for  a  pure  High  School  in  a 
central  or  other  point.  The  experiment  of  the  practical  working  of 
^e  schools  should  be  thoroughly  tried  before  it  is  either  abandoned 
or  superseded  by  a  school  of  a  higher  order  in  any  portion  of  the  town. 

But,  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  anticipated  after  the  elevation 
of  a  second  school,  the  question  came  up  for  discussion^  Shall  a  third 
•ehool,  of  this,  or  of  a  still  more  advanced  character,  be  opened  in  a  third 
village  of  the  town  ?  The  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  at  Newton 
Oiffner  having  become  more  than  full,  there  arose  an  obvious  necessity  for 
increased  accommodation.  A  new  school  must  be  erected.  Shall  it  be  a 
pore  High  School ;  or  a  Grammar  School  with  a  High  School  department ; 
or  shall  a  new  Primary  School  be  commenced,  relieving  the  present 
htermediate  School  and  the  present  Grammar  School  of  their  excess  of 
scholars,  and  putting  those  of  a  riper  age  and  of  higher  attainments  in 
t  better  position  to  pursue  the  studies  appropriate  to  their  wants  and 
prospects  ?  The  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  petitioned  the  committee 
fcr  tiie  first ;  or,  if  that  were  deemed  inexpedient,  then  the  second.  A 
delegation  of  respectable  gentlemen  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
school  committee,  and  exhibited  the  statistical  information  and  the  argu- 
ments bearing  on  the  question.  After  serious  deliberation,  however,  the 
opinions  of  the  committee  were  taken  in  order,  and  it  was  deemed  inex- 
pedient to  recommend  to  the  town  either  of  these  arrangements.  It  was 
laticipated  that  the  time  might  come  when  a  pure  High  School,  designed 
eiclasively  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  like  the  Latin  and  the 
Kgh  Schools  in  Boston,  might  become  necessary.  Such  a  school,  placed 
It  the  head,  above  all  others,  and  separate  from  them,  is  requisite  to 
eomplete  the  flystem  of  graded  sohoola.    But  only  one  luch  ecbool  ia 
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demanded  by  the  wants  of  a  town  with  so  small  a  population  as  Newton. 
Boston,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  160,000,  requires  but  one  Latin 
and  one  High  School.     It  would  be  bad  economy  for  us  to  put  such  t 
school  in  every  village.     The  expense  is  necessarily  greater  than  that  of 
a  common  Grammar  School.     Fewer  children  woidd  come  to  bo  taoglit 
in  such  a  school,  and  at  a  heavier  charge.     A,  teacher  must  be  main- 
tained of  higher  attainments,  and  capable  of  commanding  a  more  libenl 
support.     And  besides,  if  only   one  such  school  were  established,  the 
difficult  question  of  its  location  would  come  up  for  decision.     A  singb 
school  of  this  description  ought  to  be  located  in  a  position  as  nearly  u 
possible  convenient  for  all ;  and  no  favoritism  or  partiality  should  be 
permitted  to  do  in  this  respect,  for  any  one  village,  what  would  be 
ungenerous,  considered  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  all  the  rest.    If  • 
pure  High  School  be  located  in  one  village,  why  should  not  a  similir 
school,  however  expensive  it  might  be,  also  be  established  in  every  other 
village  desiring  it,  and  having  as  large  a  nimiber  of  advanced  schoUii 
to  seek  its  benefits  ? 

As  to  a  mixed  school,  the  committee  were  satisfied  that  the  exisdng 
schools  at  Newton  Centre  and  West  Newton  were  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  such  as  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  languages,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  wiser  arrangement  to  relieve  the  Grammar  School,  so  far  u 
to  allow  the  teacher  to  devote  more  time  to  the  higher  studies,  and  tD 
the  advanced  pupils  in  the  English  branches,  than  to  ingraft  upon  it  • 
new  department. 

In  view  of  these  things,  the  committee  recommended  additional 
accommodations  for  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  study,  believuf 
that  they  would  thus  consult  for  the  highest  interest  of  all  concerned. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  connected  with  the  school  system  of  a 
town  of  large  geographical  extent.  The  measures  which  would  opeiate 
advantageously  in  a  town  or  city  of  a  mile  or  two  in  diameter  cannot  be 
imitated  in  a  town  of  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter.  That  which  ia 
expedient  for  the  one  cannot  be  applied  to  the  other ;  nor,  if  applied, 
can  it  be  expected  to  result  in  success.  The  course  of  true  wisdom  ia 
an  adaptation  of  our  measures  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  condition  and 
necessities. 

SHIRLEY. 
Many  of  our  schools  have  had  the  same  teachers  for  a  number  of  tenne. 
We  refer  to  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  6.  Those  who  have  had  no  cxperienoe 
cannot  conceive  of  the  anxiety  from  which  the  committee  was  relieved  in 
consequence  of  it.  We  knew  what  to  expect.  We  knew  what  would  be 
done  if  we  were  not  present  in  the  schools.  The  scholars  are  more  inte^ 
ested — the  parents  more  easy  and  satisfied.  The  scholars  were  put  im- 
mediately about  their  proper  tasks,  and  two  or  three  weeks  saved  in  each 
term.  People  are  too  indifierent  about  retaining  successful  teacben. 
They  are  often  permitted  to  depart  without  a  hint  that  they  will  be 
wanted  again,  and  often  with  the  impression  that  they  will  not.  And 
changing  teachers,  we  are  confident,  is  very  much  mere  habit.  It  ii  a 
habit  that  should  be  broken  uy.  What  if  one  person  in  the  district  it 
not  satisfied  with  a  teacher ;  it  is  better  to  let  him  remain  so  than  to 
risk  dissatisfying  three  or  four  others,  and  have  a  poor  school.  And  it 
is  much  better  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  more  wages  for  a  twenty  per  cent. 
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titer  school,  than  to  pay  twenty  per  cent,  less  and  have  a  school  worth 
ty  per  cent.  less.  Let  us  start  horn  this  time  with  a  resolution  to  seek 
good  teacher,  and  keep  him  or  her  afterwards,  if  possihle.  If  we  do, 
le  committee  will  enjoy  unspeakahle  relief,  the  districts  will  have  good 
id  steady  hahits  as  districts,  and  the  scholars  will  have  a  healthy  in- 
iiest  in  their  schools. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  happy  circumstance,  that  six  of  our  sum- 
mer teachers  hclonged  to  our  own  town.  They  had  grown  up  in  our 
diools,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  cojnmittee,  and  the  committee 
rith  them,  and  our  intercourse  with  them  was  of  the  pleasantest  char- 
cter. 

Tour  committee  have  had  much  lahor  added  to  their  usual  task  by  tha 
nxmher  of  children  employed  in  the  village  mills.  A  portion  of  the 
mmers  kindly  assisted  the  committee  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  the 
aw  imposes  on  us  towards  such  children  ;  and  wc  would  thank  them 
br  their  faithfulness.  The  law  must  be  enforced.  There  is  no  other 
iray  to  save  ourselves  from  degradation  and  crime,  and  all  the  expense 
ind  suffering  attending  them.  And  not  one  single  nolation  must  be 
pennitted. 

SOUTH  READING. 

We  may  say,  however,  that  we  believe  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
sore  than  ordinary  prosperity  in  our  schools.  Our  teachers  have  gen- 
enily  manifested  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  interest  in  their  duties, 
ind  in  most  instances  their  labors  have  been  attended  with  success. 
This  interest  has  manifested  itself,  not  only  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
ickool-room,  but  by  frequent  meetings  of  the  teachers  for  consultation 
ind  improvement.  These  meetings,  while  they  have  evinced  a  willing- 
sen  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  requirements 
far  the  prosperity  of  their  schools,  have  no  doubt  been  of  essential  ser- 
rice  in  giving  to  each  teacher  something  of  the.  experience  of  all  the 
otiien.  They  tend,  also,  to  a  more  uniform  and  systematic  course  of  in- 
rtrnction.  The  relation  between  the  Grammar  Schools  and  High  School 
b  better  understood,  and  the  appropriate  work  of  each  is  better  done. 

In  the  application  we  have  made  of  the  term  success  we  do  not  mean 
that  all  have  been  alike  successful.  There  is  no  profession  in  which  nat- 
und  aptitude  and  experience  are  of  more  service  than  in  that  of  teaching ; 
and  your  committee  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  several  of  our  Ij^st 
teachers,  who  by  faithfulness  and  skill  had  previously  established  a  high 
reputation,  have  been  retained  in  our  schools,  and  in  every  instance,  we 
hdieve,  have  added  to  that  reputation,  and  furnished  new  proofs  of  the 
nine  of  experience.  This  was  also  illustrated  by  the  unusual  results  of 
t  few  weeks'  tuition  in  our  South  School,  where  they  were  so  fortu- 
nite  as  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ex- 
perience. 

Bj  reference  to  the  accompanying  table  of  statistics,  it  will  be  seen 
Ait  the  attendance  at  the  High  School  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  pre- 
ikmi  year,  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Nor  is  this 
aU.  Under  the  management  of  its  present  efficient  and  indefatigable 
principal  it  has  been  almost  entirely  reorganized,  and  so  classified  that 
Ui  labor  has  told  more  directly  on  aU  the  members  of  the  school. 
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Wc.  have  already  spoken  of  troubles  in  our  scliools.  It  is  not  onr 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  these,  much  less  to  criminate  any  one.  Whatem 
view  our  fellow-citizens  may  take  of  these  matters,  or  wherever  the  fault 
may  lie,  we  think  all  must  admit  that  there  is  no  cloud  above  our  boii- 
zon  of  angrier  look  than  this  of  discontents  and  of  nvithdrawal  of 
scholars.  Therefore,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  let  u 
address  ourselves  manfully  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  viz.,  '^Hor 
can  these  difficulties  be  prevented  in  future  ?  " 

On  this  inquiry  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts. 

Firstly,  more  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Much 
depends  upon  a  teacher  in  respect  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school.  A 
positively  incompetent  teacher  must,  of  necessity,  damage  it.  If  be 
continues  through  a  school,  it  will  drag  heavily.  If  he  is  dismissed  iritb 
the  consent  of  all,  much  time  will  be  lost.  If  not  with  general  coxuent, 
alienations  may  ensue,  pernicious  in  all  their  consequences.  If  the 
teacher  has  a  general  competency,  he  may  not  be  well  fitted  for  tfal 
place  he  is  to  occupy.  The  size  of  the  school,  the  age  of  the  pupili, 
the  degree  of  advancement  in  study,  the  disposition  to  subordination,  of 
insubordination,  the  fact  of  prejudice  against  a  proposed  teacher,  or  of 
confidence  in  him,  the  state  of  public  sentiment  as  to  the  kind  of  teadier 
desired,  (which,  though  we  might  desire  it  changed,  it  is  not  soft 
entirely  to  ignore;)  these  items,  among  others,  are  to  be  considered  in 
engaging  a  teacher.  And  the  wisdom  and  the  difficulty  of  a  selectin 
consists  in  securing  this  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  district.  V^thoot 
this  suitableness  to  the  place,  friction  and  jars  will  be  likely  to  occur  in 
the  working  of  the  machinery,  if  not  something  worse.  The  pnidentiil 
committee,  therefore,  has  more  to  do  than  to  engage  the  person  who 
first  offers  upon  any  body*s  recommendation.  He  must  by  thorough 
inquiry  of  good  judges,  who  do  know  whereof  they  affirm  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  who  are  not  personally  interested,  or,  what  is  better 
still,  by  visitation  of  schools,  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  fix 
the  place.  But  says  the  prudential  committee,  "  It  is  my  busincsi  to 
obtain  a  teacher ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  look  after 
qualifications."  True,  the  school  committee  arc  responsible  for  the 
general  fitness  of  a  teacher,  so  far  as  that  can  be  gained  by  an  examiiu- 
tion.  That,  however,  cannot  give  much  light  upon  some  importast 
practical  points.  On  these,  an  hour's  inquiry  may  be  worth  more  thani 
day's  questioning.  But  are  the  school  committee  to  decide  as  to  rait^ 
ableness  of  a  teacher  to  a  proposed  school  ?  Is  it  not  the  intent  of  the 
law  that,  of  all  teachers  of  approved  general  qualifications,  the  district 
may  choose,  through  their  agent,  whom  they  will,  for  the  instructor  of 
their  children  ?  They  may  take  the  experienced,  or  the  inexperienced, 
persons  of  fine  scholarships,  or  of  moderate  attainments,  of  superior,  of 
commony  or  of  inferior  tact  m  management,  in  the  district^  or  out  of  it, 
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ainst  whom  prejudice  exists,  or  the  contrary.  If  the  school  commit- 
3  shoold  refiise  to  g^ve  certificates  to  those  not  deemed  by  them  the 
jBi  suitable  for  the  place,  would  it  not  be  equivalent  to  taking  the 
lole  matter  of  contracting  with  teachers  into  their  own  hands  ?  Could 
ey  honorably  do  this,  when  the  law  g^ves  the  power  to  contract 
Lpressly  to  the  prudential  committee  ?  This  division  of  power  and 
bor  prevents  the  proper  feeling  of  responsiblity  by  either  committee, 
dd  BO  far,  certainly,  is  unfortunate.  While  the  law  remains  as  it  is, 
sihaps  these  evils  may,  to  some  extent,  be  obviated  by  frequent  con- 
dtations  between  the  two  committees.  But  by  whomsoever  teachers 
re  selected,  much  care  will  be  necessary,  and  even  then  failures  will 
nnetimes  occur. 

Moreover,  parents  ought  to  give  a  prompt  and  vigorous  support  to  the 
tttnxctor  in  enforcing  his  regulations  and  in  carrying  out  his  plans. 
[Us  support  is  essential  to  the  moderate  success  of  the  ordinary  teacher, 
jkd  to  the  best  success  of  the  ablest.  Let  us  suppose  this  address  to  be 
Bide  in  every  family  on  the  first  day  of  school :  "  Children,  for  your 
>ood  we  now  send  you  to  school.  We  put  ourselves  to  considerable 
xpense  to  fit  you  out  with  books  and  clothing,  and  in  affording  time. 
Dm  work  in  which  you  are  to  engage  is  more  important  to  you  and  to 
N  than  the  most  urgent  work  in  which  we  employ  you  in  the  house  or 
A  the  farm.  You  have  your  plays  and  recreation ;  but  in  the  time  of 
ibor,  you  know,  we  tolerate  no  idleness  or  play  here,  nor  shall  we  in 
he  ichool-ro(Im.  In  the  time  of  study,  you  are  to  be  attentive,  and 
(bedient  to  the  reg^ations.  Your  lessons  are  to  be  thoroughly  learned 
ifoy  day.  We  shall  request  the  teacher  to  inform  us  of  all  cases  of 
Idinqaency  in  getting  lessons  or  in  violating  the  order  of  the  school, 
bd  being  called  to  account  there,  will  bring  accountability  at  home, 
lad  punishment  there  will  make  punishment  certain  here."  Our  fathers, 
if  Uessed  memory,  are  said  to  have  had  this  rule  in  their  households. 
[f  10,  may  their  darkness  instruct  our  light !  What  a  change  would 
mds  like  these,  calmly  and  decidedly  spoken  in  every  dwelling,  and 
oDowed  by  corresponding  action,  work  in  our  schools ! 

Again.  The  little  faults  of  teachers  must  not  be  noticed.  Teachers 
m  human  beings,  the  best  of  them.  Consequently,  they  will  commit 
iiion,  and  perhaps  many  of  them.  Especially  is  this  to  be  expected 
tf  the  many  young  persons  employed  in  our  schools.  There  will  be 
iihs  in  inflection,  faults  in  governing,  faults  in  social  intercourse, 
^e  have  been  surprised,  sometimes,  to  perceive  how  much  a  trivial 
njadgmcnt  will  weigh,  in  the  minds  of  considerate  men  even,  against 
cidiers  whose  excellent  general  influence  is  indisputable.  And  yet 
Btde  errors,  being  dwelt  upon  and  magnified,  will,  sometimes,  breed 
iiting  dissatisfaction.  They  ought  not,  for  a  moment,  to  interrupt  our 
miidence  in  a  teacher. 

But  further.  Suppose  some  serious  deficiency  is  announced  to  you  by 
Wr  children  or  your  neighbor*s  children.  They  are  decided  in  their 
kaiget,  and  excited  in  their  feelings.  What  then  ?  Are  you  to  receive, 
i^citly,  ex  parte  and  biased  testimony,  found  your  opinion  upon  it, 
id  at  once  rally  your  forces  for  the  teacher's  overthrow  ?  It  is  no 
qieachment  of  the  general  veracity  and  integrity  of  youth  to  say  that 
ey  are  likely  to  be  swayed  by  passion  and  prejudice,  to  magnify  the 
tnmstancet  against  a  teacher,  and  to  keep  out  of  view  those  in  his 
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favor.  They  aro  not  angels,  and  they  must  be  much  better  than  mature 
men  if  they  arc  aboye  such  influences.  Though  you  may  fear  that  some 
^ross  wrong  has  been  done,  conceal  that  fear  in  your  own  bosom.  Take 
an  early  opportunity  to  step  into  the  school-room,  and  find  out  what  a 
good  pair  of  eyes  %vill  make  known.  They  will  sometimes  make  reve- 
lations of  which  you  did  not  dream.  Then  take  the  teacher  aside,  and 
tell  him  what  you  have  heard,  and  listen  to  his  statement.  Weigh  testi- 
mony ;  and  if  still  convinced  that  some  great  error  has  been  committed, 
still  be  a  charitable  judge.  Put  the  best,  rather  than  the  worst,  con- 
struction upon  the  deed.  Withal,  be  conciliatory  in  your  temper,  dif- 
poscd  to  settle  all  trouble,  if  this  can  be  done  with  safety  to  all  interest!. 
•Such  dealing  will  do  much  to  remove  or  prevent  disturbances  in  schcolib 

Likewise,  we  ought  to  cherish  a  high  respect  for  the  faithful  teackor. 
Till  he  has  forfeited  his  claim  upon  us  by  misconduct,  he  is  entitled  to 
kind  treatment.     Having  put  his  reputation  (which  may  be  bis  all)  into 
our  hands,  in  order  to  serve  us  for  a  time,  we  may  not  rudely  damage  it 
because  we  have  the  power.     To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  let  us  put  i 
strong  case.     Suppose  a  teacher  of  fair  attainments  is  now  instructing  i 
school  with  common  success.    It  is  soon  ascertained  that  another  teacher 
can  be  obtained,  of  far  higher  qualifications,  whose  usefulness  would  bo      i 
double  that  of  the  first.     Would  it  be  right  to  seek  the  dismissal  of  iht      \ 
former  to  secure  the  services  of  the  latter  ?     Because  the  school  conuoit-      j 
ice  have  the  power  of  peremptory  dissolution  of  the  contract,  without     j 
being  liable   to  a  suit  for  damages,  ought  they  to  cxcrcike  it  ?    Hdv      ] 
would  you  judge,  if  you,  or  your  son  or  daughter,  were  the  teacher?      | 
Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  how  such  circumstances  might  beget  seriou 
dissatisfaction,  unless  carefully  guarded  against.     We  shall  lose  nothing 
on  the  whole  by  a  scrupulously  honorable  dealing  with  teachers. 

Once  more.  We  should  entertain  rational  views  about  teachen  tad 
teaching.  The  very  progress  of  our  schools  and  the  increased  privi- 
leges of  pupils  may  produce  alienation  in  particular  cases.  An  tUe 
teacher,  with  high  wages,  is  engaged  to  teach  in  a  large  school  of  id- 
vanccd  scholars.  He  has  his  peculiar  and  excellent  methods.  In  eudi 
a  school  there  will  be  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  and  eager  competi- 
tion.  Enthusiasm,  study,  and  much  profit,  will  be  the  result.  But 
now  the  pupil  attends  in  a  small  district  and  almost  every  thing  seems 
the  reverse  of  his  former  condition.  The  scholars  are  few,  of  idl  agei« 
of  very  different  degrees  of  attainment,  little  interested.  The  teacher 
is  not  a  genius.  There  are  not  enough  of  such  to  supply  every  district. 
Now,  how  natural  for  the  child  to  feel  that  the  school  is  dull,  spiridcsi* 
and  profitless,  and  that  the  teacher  is  the  cause  of  it !  Yet  that  school 
and  teacher  may  be  doing  all  that  can  be  justly  expected  of  them,  and 
that  scholar  may  gain  there  most  valuable  knowledge.  Some  teachen« 
too,  are  showy,  and  form  a  thousand  ingenious  plans  to  please  thor 
pupils.  Others  arc  plain,  and  aim  at  the  substantial,  rather  than  the 
ornamental.  Some  are  active,  social,  and  full  of  life.  Others  are  quiet, 
still,  and  reserved,  yet  not  less  efficient.  Now,  shall  these  last  be  con- 
demned as  unworthy,  while  the  first  alone  shall  be  regarded  as  accepta- 
ble teachers  ?  Certainly  not.  Nor  will  our  schools  be  peaceful  till  thii 
is  admitted.  Substantial  excellence  is  the  main  thing.  Broad  and  i 
milk  are  alike  useful  for  nutriment,  whether  served  up  in  on  earthen 
bowl,  or  a  silver  poriingcr.     The  hungry  man  will  care  little  for  the     i 
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bowl,  or  the  porringer,  if  he  can  get  the  food.     On  another  point  we 
need  to  be  guarded.     Our  schools  arc  in  a  transition  state.     The  old  is 
passing  away,  the  new  is  coming  in.     As  our  new  school  houses  mark  a 
new  era  of  external  accommodations,  so,  with   them,  will  come  new 
processes  and  methods  of  internal  discipline  and  instruction.     All  will 
wear  soon,  externally  and  internally,  a  new  dress.     Meanwhile,  hcfore 
the  old  has  ceased,  or  the  new  has  been  fully  inaugurated,  conflicts 
between  them  ensue.     Some  are  not  content  because  the  old  methods 
of  reading,  spelling,  &c.,  are  not  fully  in  vogue ;  others  are  not  content 
because  they  are  so  much  practised.     One  teacher  makes  too  many  inno- 
Tations;  another  treads  too  nearly  in  the  heatcn  track.     One  simple 
thought,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  allay  the  fears  of  all.     The  incoming 
Era  will  be  the  child  of  the  Past ;  and,  when,  after  many  struggles,  it 
•hall  be  fully  bom,  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  bear  a  strong  family  like- 
ness, though  its  garments  be  of  a  new  cut  and  fit. 

One  other  consideration  we  subjoin  about  the  work  of  teachers.  The 
teaeher^s  business  is  to  govern.  Ilcgulations  are  essential  to  the  good 
of  a  school.  The  teacher  is  to  make  them  and  enforce  them.  All  who 
enter  the  school-room  should,  therefore,  most  cheerfully  submit  to  law- 
liil  and  needed  authoritv.  And  unless  this  is  done,  conflicts  must  arise, 
tod,  in  this  way,  many  troubles  begin.  But  some  large  scholars  may 
ny, ''We  do  not  like  to  be  treated  like  little  children."  Very  well. 
The  teacher  will  be  glad  to  deal  with  you  as  young  gentlemen  and 
ymmg  ladierf.  But  if  he  is  courteous  to  you,  does  it  not  imply  a  rccip- 
loetl  obligation  to  treat  him  respectfully  in  his  official  position  ?  This, 
eettainly,  is  not  shown  by  doing  as  you  please,  but  by  a  most  scrupu- 
looflly  exact  regard  to  his  requests  and  rules.  Let  us  oficnd  in  all  other 
pUces  rather  than  where  our  honor  stands  pledged  to  good  conduct. 

Lutly,  to  prevent  difficulties  in  schools,  the  school  committee  must 
discharge  faithfully  their  duties  of  examination  and  of  watchful  supcr- 
linon.  While  they  guard  the  rights  of  teachers,  they  must  also  main- 
tain the  right  of  districts  to  at  least  a  common  ability  and  faithfulness 
in  their  teachers.  It  is  honorable  and  proper  for  any  one  believing  a 
Khool  to  be  seriously  defective  to  make  known  his  views  to  the  school 
committee.  And  they,  after  a  fair  examination,  if  they  are  convinced  it 
11 M),  must  promptly  discharge  the  teacher.  And,  whatever  their  decision 
ii,  it  seems  to  us  for  the  good  of  the  whole  to  abide  by  it,  though  every 
min  may  not  be  convinced  of  its  justice. 

ATHOL. 

The  committee  are  happy  to  report  that  the  schools  for  the  past  year 
have  been  more  than  usually  successful.  Many  have  done  remarkably 
well,  some  better  than  we  have  ever  before  witnessed  ;  while  there  has 
been  a  signal  failure  in  no  instance.  These  desirable  results  are  attribu- 
tthle  to  several  causes,  viz. : — 

First,  to  the  increased  appropriation  of  money  made  by  the  town  for 
lehool  purposes,  which  was  81,800.  A  larger  sum  also  than  usual  was 
received  from  the  State  fund,  which  this  year  amounted  to  $102.16; 
Baking  an  aggregate  of  $1,902.16  available  money  for  school  expenses 
the  past  year.  This  increase  of  money  has  been  attended  with  happy 
jreralts,  which  not  only  fully  commend  the   wisdom  of  the   town  in 
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making  the  appropriation,  but  also  warrant  a  continuance  of  the  aame 
liberal  policy.  The  smaller  districts,  in  consequence  of  this  increase  of 
money,  have  been  enabled  either  to  prolong  their  schools  beyond  the 
usual  term,  or  to  secure  the  services  of  more  efficient  teachers ;  while, 
from  the  same  cause,  the  larger  districts  hare  been  able  to  have  a  Fall- 
school  for  small  scholars  in  addition  to  the  usual  terms. 

One  of  the  most  serious  impediments  to  the  success  of  our  school  ii 
the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  are  selected.  The  law  proTides,  that, 
unless  the  town  shall  determine  otherwise,  the  duty  of  selecting  and 
contracting  with  teachers  shall  be  discharged  by  the  school  comIlu^ 
tec.  The  town  may  transfer  this  duty  to  the  prudential  committees  <d 
the  several  districts.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  this  town  to  do  lo. 
But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  course,  which  demand  attentioa. 

First,  the  teachers  are  the  servants  of  the  town,  and  not  of  the  dii- 
tricts.  They  are  paid  by  the  town,  and  not  by  the  districts.  Evoy 
dollar  of  money  expended  in  the  public  schools  is  raised  by  the  town, 
and  not  a  dollar  by  any  district.  It  is  but  just,  then,  that  the  towa'j 
committee,  and  not  the  districts'  committees,  should  select  and  contnct 
with  teachers  who  must  bo  paid  by  the  town.  As  it  is,  the  town's  cost* 
mittce  arc  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  this  money  is  expendsd; 
for,  though  the  prudential  committee  may  select  and  contract  wi&a 
candidate  for  a  school,  that  candidate  cannot  enter  the  school  as  teadur 
without  the  approbation  of  the  town's  committee.  But  the  town's  con* 
mittce  can  approbate  none  but  such  candidates  as  are  selected  aid 
presented  for  such  purpose  by  the  prudential  committee.  Hen  ia  a 
very  narrow  policy  and  a  very  serious  evil.  The  town's  committee  maj 
know  fifty  competent  teachers,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  from  whom, 
if  left  to  their  own  choice,  they  could  readily  select  one  for  a  particolar 
school.  But  in  this  town,  instead  of  selecting  from  so  desirable  a 
source,  they  are  compelled  to  forgo  this  privilege,  so  advantageous  to  the 
schools,  and  accept  one  of  only  such  candidates  as  the  district's  ageat 
may  present.  And,  more  than  this,  they  must  first  discharge  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  rejecting  one  candidate— thereby  offending  the  agent,  kb 
friends,  and  causing  a  rupture  in  the  district — ^before  they  can  bi 
allowed  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  a  second ;  and  then,  agaii, 
they  must  pass  through  a  similar  experience  before  they  can  so  mudi  ai 
think  of  a  third.  In  fact,  they  can  have  but  one  candidate  for  a  single 
school  before  them  at  the  same  time.  We  appeal  to  men  of  bosinea,*^ 
would  you  be  satisfied  with  this  way  of  selecting  your  help  ?  We  appeal 
to  intelligent  farmers, — would  you  be  willing  to  intrust  even  the  can  of 
your  sheep  to  persons  so  selected  ?  But  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  town 
every  year  votes  to  have  persons  selected  who  are  to  mould  the  imnuv* 
tal  minds  of  your  children. 

Evidently  the  power  of  selecting  and  approbating  teachers  should  be 
confided  to  the  same  authorities.  It  ought  not  to  be  divided  sad 
invested  in  two  committees  which  may  act  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
If  the  power  to  select  and  contract  with  teachers  be  transferred  to  tba 
prudential  committee,  then  the  power  to  approbate  the  teacher  ong^ 
also  to  bo  transferred  to  the  same  agent.  But  it  will  be  observed  at 
once  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  prudential  committees  an 
not  competent  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  And  this  ia 
true.    The  office  is  a  thankless  one,  and  affords  no  pay ;  and^  consa- 
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ently,  as  nobody  of  ability  desires  it,  it  has  become  a  custom,  in  most 
the  districts,  to  elect  their  agents  *^  by  turns,"  or  to  bestow  the  office 
on  any  one  who  will  take  it,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  so  much 
the  capacity  of  the  incumbent  to  comprehend  the  duties  of  his  office. 
>w,  under  such  a  system  of  procedure,  it  is  ineyitable  that,  while  oc- 
sionally  a  good  man  may  be  chosen,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances 
B  office  must  fall  into  entirely  incompetent  hands,  —  into  the  hands  of 
m  who  cannot  judge  either  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  or  the 
lue  of  their  services.  Now,  how  can  such  persons  act  understandingly 
r  the  town,  when  confessedly  they  do  not  know  whom  to  hire  or  what  to 
ty  ?  Is  the  town  satisfied  with  a  plan  of  operation  which  commits  the 
ipenditure  of  its  money  to  such  financial  agents,  though  their  doings 
e  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  school  committee  ?  Is  it  good  business 
olicy  to  employ  those  to  invest  money  who  do  not  know  the  value  of 
10  property  in  which  the  investment  must  be  made  ?  Do  shrewd  busi- 
eis  men  send,  to  buy  cattle  or  goods,  or  lumber  or  timber  lots,  agents 
rho  are  confessedly  incapable  of  judging  either  of  the  quality  or  the 
aloe  of  the  stock  to  be  purchased  ?  And  yet  to  just  such  incompetent 
igents,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  town  intrusts  its  most  responsible 
inincial  investments.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  agents  consult  with 
he  whool  committee,  or  with  some  other  equally  competent  person,  rela- 
ife  to  the  teachers  they  shall  hire  ;  but  only  the  more  intelligent  ones 
io  this.  The  most  ignorant  usually  act  altogether  independent  of  the 
idkod  committee,  till  their  doings  are  vetoed ;  and  then,  under  the  im- 
ralie  of  excitement,  they  not  ui&equently  refuse  further  service  in  their 
office ;  and  then  they  sometimes  labor  assiduously  to  incite  such  influ- 
ences in  the  district  as  will  destroy  the  usefulness  of  any  school  for  which 
iie  committee  may  provide. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  reflecting  men,  that  ordinarily  school  committees 
in  more  competent  to  discharge  the  duty  of  selecting  and  contracting 
fith  teachers  than  even  the  best  informed  Prudential  Committee ;  and 
or  these  reasons  :  first,  they  are  usually  men  who  are  particularly  inter- 
iited  in  the  cause  of  education.  They  are  acquainted  with  educated  men, 
fith  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  teachers  of  the  State  Normal 
ichools  perhaps,  with  the  principals  of  literary  Seminaries,  and  the  in- 
Inictors  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  under  whose  supervision  the  best  school 
eachers  are  drilled  and  trained  for  their  vocation.  They  attend  these 
nititates,  visit  these  seminaries  and  normal  schools,  may  have  a  corre- 
fxmdence  with  the  instructors  of  the  same,  and  enjoy  many  such  privi- 
eges  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  a  very  large 
lumber  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  whom  they  are  able  readily  to 
elect  the  most  desirable  teachers  for  their  schools.  And  then  they  are 
«quainted  also  with  other  School  Committees  in  different  parts  of  the 
itite  and  in  other  States,  acquaintances  which  they  formed  perhaps  in 
he  academy,  the  college,  or  professional  school,  and  with  whom  they 
low  exchange  school-reports,  through  which  means  they  learn  the  suc- 
BM  and  defects  of  all  the  teachers  who  are  employed  firom  year  to  year  in, 
;  may  be,  a  large  number  of  towns.'  And  further,  it  is  a  common  cus- 
MB  for  School  Committees  who  are  not  acquainted  to  correspond  with 
lefa  other  relative  to  the  teachers  of  their  respective  towns ;  and  thus 
ity  siyoy  another  very  satisfactory  means  of  knowing  of  such  teachers 
may  be  adapted  to  their  particidar  wants,  or  of  the  sncess  of  thoee 
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who  may  make  application  to  them  for  schools.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  these  are  facilities  of  desirable  information  which  it  cannot  he  ex- 
pected a  large  majority  of  those  who  take  the  office  of  Prudential  Com- 
mittee "  by  turns  "  can  enjoy. 

Again :  not  only  do  the  School  Committee  enjoy  these  vastly  snperior 
facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  and  selecting  teachers  most  fiiTor- 
able  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  but,  in  discharge  of  the  obligatioii, 
which  imposes  upon  them  the  duty  of  examining  all  the  teachers  in  the 
town,  they  can  more  readily  judge  which  particular  teacher  so  faTortUj 
selected  is  best  adapted  to  a  particular  school,  and  may  determine  accord- 
ingly —  a  means  of  advantageous  action  which  no  Prudential  Committee 
enjoys.     The  committee  also  watch  each  teacher*!  success  for  the  tenn, 
and  consequently  can  best  decide  whether  the  interests  of  the  school  le- 
quire  a  continuance  or  a  rejection  of  that  teacher's  service ;  and,  lasdj, 
when  they  discover  that  a  teacher  is  incompetent  lo  his  duties,  if  thej 
have  contracted  with  him  themselves,  they  feel  free  to  dismiss  him  it 
once,  without  any  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings,  and  exciting,  to  ibt 
prejudice  of  the  school,  the  hostile  influence  of  any  over-sensitive  Pn- 
dential  Committee-man. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  superior  facilities  for  favorably  selecting  and  con- 
tracting with  teachers,  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  flchoolii,  which  the 
school  committee  enjoy  over  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  the  other  reasons  urged  above,  we  feel  confidently  assued, 
must  be  regarded  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  town  in  retiii- 
ing  the  right  of  selecting  and  contracting  with  its  own  teachers  when 
the  law  places  it — in  the  hands  of  its  own  committee.  And  your  com- 
mittee respectfully  report,  that  they  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  tiut 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  districts  urgently  demand  thit 
the  town  should  do  so.  In  submitting  this  portion  of  their  report,  your 
committee  waive  all  delicacy  of  feeling  on  their  own  part.  It  wen 
more  manly  to  speak  out  what  we  feel  the  interests  of  the  town  rcqmie, 
than  to  evade  an  important  duty  from  any  repugnance  to  allude  to  u 
increase  of  duties  which  possibly  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  inrolie 
our  own  services.  But  the  recommendation  does  not  in  any  way  allude 
to  our  personal  services.  It  is  recommended  that  this  additional  leniei 
be  imposed,  not  on  the  present,  or  the  committee  lately  chosen,  for  the 
town  has  voted  otherwise,  but  on  the  committee  which  shall  be  ehoieni 
year  hence ;  and  we  submit  the  recommendation  to  the  candid,  etf- 
nest  consideration  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the  town,  a  large  numhcr 
of  whom  we  know  are  much  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  important  objection  can  be  midi 
against  confiding  the  duty  of  selecting  or  contracting  with  teachen  ti 
the  school  committee. 

Possibly  it  may  be  said  by  a  few,  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  concen- 
trate too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  that  committee,  and  they  maj 
object  to  the  measure  as  undemocratic.  But  this  measure  really  inveiti 
the  committee  with  no  new  power ;  it  only  facilitates,  in  a  manner  mon 
advantageous  to  the  districts  and  the  town,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  is  indisputably  theirs — that  of  finally  determining  who  may  tMdi 
in  our  public  schools.  It  enables  them  to  select  at  pleasure  from  a  laigi 
number  of  teachers  in  the  extensive  circle  of  their  acquaintance  oM 
who  is  adapted  to  a  particular  school,  instead  of  obliging  them,  an  te 
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it  plan  does,  to  accept  whoever  may  be  presented  by  a  prudential 
Lttee,  who  pretends  not  to  judge  of  qualifications,  and  who,  hay- 
pratuitous  and  thankless  duty  to  discharge,  desires  to  acquit  himself 
IS  little  trouble  as  possible.     And  then,  is  it  not  more  democratic 
teacher  should  be  elected  by  three  men  than  by  one  ?     The  pres- 
ide of  contracting  with  teachers  is  the  most  arbitrary  in  its  effects 
ould  well  be  devised.     The  office  of  prudential  committee  rotates 
^h  the  district ;  each  one   is  expected  to  serve  in  turn.     No  one 
es  reward  for  his  services  other  than  the  privilege  of  selecting 
daughter,  cousin,  friend,  or  family  relation  for  teacher.     This  privi- 
s,  frequently,  carefully  improved.      No  one  is  expected  to  hold  the 
but  for  one  year  till  all  have  served.      Hence  every  year  finds  the 
in  the  hands  of  a  new  agent,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  cousins  and 
s  to  be  served,  and  for  whom  to  provide  a  good  school  may  be  to 
matter  of  more  interest  than  to  provide  a  good  teacher  libr  the 
I.     Consequently  it  may  constantly  happen,  under  the  present  sys- 
ertainly  it  docs  often  happen,  that  the  mere  motive  of  individ- 
voritism  governs  the  selection  of  teachers  for  our  schools.     It  is 
>m  being  always  so ;  for  good  men  frequently  hold  the  office,  whose 
8  are  governed  solely  by  a  high  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
I ;  but  such  is  always  the  liability,  and  such  very  frequently  the 
ce,  attending  the  present  unwise  policy.     On  the  contrary,  a  com- 
)  of  three  responsible  men  would  be  much  less  likely  to  agree  to 
3  such  a  course.     One  would  be  held  in  check  by  the  others,  even 
motive  to  favoritism  were  as  liable  to  infiuencc  members  of  such 
imittee,  who  feel  responsible  to  the   public,  and  are  subject  to 
tion  from  year  to  year,  as  it  is  an  agent  who  has  sole  power  to 
as  he  pleases,  who  feels  little  responsibility,  and  who  is  not  ex- 
I  to  continue  in  the  office  longer  than  one  term.     For  these  reasons, 
lently  appears  more  democratic  that  the  duty  of  selecting  and  con- 
ig  with  teachers  should  be  intrusted  to  the  school  committee. 
I  yet  again.     It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  democracy,  that "  tax- 
dud  representation  shall  go  together  ;''  that  those  who  pay  taxes 
lave  the  privilege  of  directing  the  expenditure  of  the  same.     This 
fvlcdged  principle  is  precisely  applicable  in  the  present  instance. 
lie  town  which  raises  the  school-money,  as  before  observed,  and 
e  districts.     Neither  is  this  money  raised  by  the  town  apportioned 
districts  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
but  without  any  reference  whatever  to  this  consideration.     If  there 
I  district  in  town  whose  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  not  a  single 
of  taxable  property,  nevertheless  the  district  would  receive  its 
ortion  of  the  school-money.     The  school-money  is  raised  by  the 
3y  an  equitable  tax  on  all  its  citizens,  and  then  apportioned  to  the 
1  districts,  without  any  reference  to  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
same.     Hence,  since  the  town  raises  all  the  money,  it  is  not  only 
)rdance  with  this  fundamental  principle  of  democracy  that  the 
should  appoint  the  committee  to  expend  it,  but  the  principle  itself 
ds  such  action  as  the  only  equitable  course.     It  is,  then,  the  pres- 
stem,  which  confers  the  privilege  of  selecting  and  contracting  with 
rs  upon  agents  chosen  by  the  districts,  which  is  undemocratic  and 
The  change  recommended  in  this  report  is  not  amenable  to  such 
le^  but  is  entirely  free  from  the  objection. 
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High  School, — ^The  time  has  come  when  the  interests  of  the  town 
demand  that  public  attention  be  directed  to  the  institution  of  a  high 
school,  to  be  kept  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
town.     For  many  reasons  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  have  such  a  school, 
in  which  the  more  advanced  scholars  can  enjoy  the  superior  pririleges 
which  now  they  are  obliged  to  seek  out  of  town.     This  should  be  kept 
by  an  efRciont  and  accomplished  teacher,  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  the  higher  English  branches,  composition,  bookkeeping,  advanced 
mathematics,  engineering,  the  modem  and  ancient  languages,  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  dec.     To  this  school  should  be  transferred  the  advanced 
scholars  of  all  the  other  schools  in  town  as  they  shall  reach  the  standard 
of  attainments  deemed  necessary  for  admission  to  the  same.     A  school 
of  this  kind  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  town  in  various  ways. 

1.  It  would  afford  the  means  of  education  at  home  to  the  \np 
number  of  young  people  who  annually  go  out  of  town  to  attend  priiafe 
seminaries  and  academies, — thereby  not  only  saving  to  such  persons  the 
extra  expense  incident  upon  attending  a  private  academy  out  of  town, 
but  also  retaining  in  town  the  money  which  is  thus  annually  expended 
elsewhcre. 

2.  Such  a  school  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  good  families,  who 
have  large  scholars  to  educate,  to  move  into  town,  thereby  inereuiBg 
the  population  and  business  of  the  place.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inpo^ 
tant  considerations  with  such  families  to  locate  in  a  town  which  affonb 
superior  advantages  for  education.  If  a  town  has  such  a  school,  it  wQI 
secure  such  desirable  acquisitions  to  its  population ;  and,  if  it  has  not 
such  educational  advantages,  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  its  belt 
families,  who  will  be  desirous  of  removing  where  such  advantages  esn 
be  enjoyed.  Both  these  are  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked  in  tiie 
policy  of  the  town.  And  further,  such  a  school  would  be  sought  hj 
students  in  the  adjacent  towns,  who  might  be  admitted  to  its  privileges 
by  paying  a  tuition  fee  to  the  town,  which  could  be  appropriated  towuds 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  school. 

3.  It  would  not  only  afford  superior  advantages  to  the  clasi  of 
advanced  scholars,  who  from  year  to  year  would  become  qualified  to 
enter  it,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  this  class  of  scholin 
from  the  other  schools,  their  numbers  would  be  so  reduced  that  those  who 
remain  could  be  more  advantageously  classified,  and  would  enjoy  better 
privileges  for  instruction.  Especially  would  this  be  the  ease  in  the 
schools  of  both  villages,  all  of  which,  after  such  a  reduction  of  their 
numbers  and  advanced  scholars,  might  be  taught  during  the  whole  year 
by  competent  female  teachers,  thereby  saving  from  the  present  cost  of 
the  schools  a  very  important  item  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
high  school. 

4.  By  this  arrangement,  a  large  number  of  excellent  scholars  who 
have  not  the  pecuniary  means  to  go  out  of  town  to  an  academy,  bat 
who  would  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  school,  would  improre 
facilities  for  education  wliich  otherwise  they  could  never  enjoy,  ind 
would  culture  latent  ability  that  otherwise  might  never  be  rendered 
practicable,  but  which  would  repay  to  the  to'wn  a  hundred-fold  the  cost 
of  their  tuition. 

5.  An  institution  affording  such  advantages  would  greatly  enhsaeo 
the  value  of  property  in  town,  to  a  percentage,  it  if  believed,  which 
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lid  of  itself  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school.  Indeed,  it  is 
ieved  the  town  could  not  make  a  better  pecuniary  investment. 
L  There  are  many  other  considerations  which  should  induce  parents 
provide  such  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children  at  home 
ides  that  of  the  additional  pecuniary  expense  of  sending  them  abroad 
private  institutions.  In  the  management  of  these  private  academies, 
y  have  no  voice.  They  cannot  mould  the  influences  which  such 
linaries  eitert  on  their  scholars.  Many  of  these  academies  and  semi- 
ies  are  controlled  by  particular  religious  sects  and  denominations, 
I  are  sustained  quite  as  much  for  sectarian  as  for  educational  pur- 
les,  and  are  therefore  objectionable,  and  often  highly  detrimental  in 
$ir  influence.  But  high  schools  are  a  part  of  our  common  school 
item,  which  does  not  allow,  but  actually  forbids,  that  the  sectarian 
luence  peculiar  to  any  denomination  shall  be  exercised  in  any  way  in 
)  public  schools.  This  school  may  be  as  much  under  the  control  of 
rents  as  any  other  school  in  town. 

7.  Two  or  three  private  schools  are  now  usually  kept  in  town  every 
ar,  for  about  three  months  each,  at  an  expense  for  tuition,  it  is 
lieved,  of  from  9250  to  $300  annually ;  all  of  which  might  also  be 
ore  profitably  expended  on  the  privileges  which  a  public  high  school 
)ttld  afford. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  such  a  school  is  not  established  by  the  town, 
id  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town,  since  the  increase  of  population 
districts  No.  1  and  7  will  soon  render  such  a  school  indispensable  to 
eet  the  educational  wants  of  the  two  villages,  these  districts  must 
lortly  unite  and  establish  such  a  school,  to  be  kept  for  their  own  indi- 
dual  benefit,  from  the*  advantages  of  which  the  other  districts  of  the 
wn  will  be  deprived.  When  these  villages  have  once  established  such 
sehool  for  their  own  benefit,  and  at  their  own  expense,  they  will 
Lrdly  be  expected  to  give  their  vote  for  another,  to  be  kept  for  the 
inefit  of  the  whole  town,  in  which  they  woidd  have  no  particular 
terest.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  town  delays  to  establish  a  high 
ihool  till  these  villages  are  obliged  to  sustain  one  in  their  own  precincts, 
ic  desirable  advantage  of  a  public  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
)wn  will  hardly  be  secured— certainly  not  till  the  town  is  legally 
npelled  to  such  action. 

For  these  and  other  weighty  reasons,  which  the  limits  of  this  report 
)  not  permit  us  to  mention,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report,  that, 
1  tbeir  opinion,  measures  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  may  be  deemed 
tuiticable  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  high  school  in  this  town ; 
id  they  would  respectfully  commend  this  important  measure  to  the 
Torable  consideration  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  town. 

FITCHBURG. 

No  interest  on  which  we  act,  and  for  whose  benefit  we  make  annual 

ipropriations,  can  exceed  in  importance  our  schools.     What  this  grow- 

g  Tillage  shall  be  in  many  of  its  most  vital  interests,  depends  greatly 

xm  the  character  of  those  now  in  the  course  of  education. 

It  should  therefore  be  the  object  of  every  citizen  to  lend  his  influence 

raise  the  standard  of  Common  School  education  in  our  midst. 

The  general  character  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year,  has  been, 
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on  the  whole,  such  as  to  reward  in  a  good  measure  thd  labor  and  money 
expended ;  still  we  hope  for  them  larger  success  in  the  future.  We  find 
certain  evils  existing  more  or  less  through  the  town.  Want  of  punctu- 
ality in  attendance  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Great  injury  is  done 
to  the  scholars,  and  to  the  school,  where  ahsence  is  frequent.  The 
scholar  loses  a  link  in  the  chain  of  instruction,  the  school  is  disturbed 
and  retarded,  and  the  teacher  more  or  less  disheartened  by  every  half 
day's  absence.  If  a  scholar  must  be  frequently  absent,  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  leave  entirely,  and  seek  his  partial  course  somewhere 
else. 

Frequent  change  of  teachers  is  another  evil.  No  such  consecatife 
course  of  instruction  as  is  desirable,  can  be  had  as  long  as  every  term  u 
to  consign  the  pupile  to  a  new  teacher,  who  may  be  even  better  than  the 
former  one  in  some  respects. 

A  moment's  reflection  renders  it  evident  that  a  teacher  can  do  moeh 
more  for  a  scholar  who  is  to  be  with  him  during  successive  terms  or 
years,  than  if  for  the  brief  period  of  a  few  weeks.  A  teacher  who  ii 
worthy  to  be  employed  at  all,  is  worthy  to  be  continued  in  the  nme 
school  for  at  least  one  year. 

A  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  is  another  evil  which  desenei 
to  be  mentioned.  Some  improvement  in  this  direction  has  been  nude 
during  the  past  year. 

The  parents  have  much  to  do  with  the  child's  advancement.  Thej 
should  see  that  the  teacher  is  doing  his  duty,  by  frequently  visiting  tke 
school ;  that  the  scholar  is  never  absent  or  tardy  except  by  unavoidable 
necessity.  In  each  of  these  particulars,  great  improvement  needs  to  be 
made. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  tha^  more  money  should  be  raited  by 
the  town  for  the  District  Schools,  that  the  time  of  keeping  them  may  be 
increased. 

NORTHBRIDGE. 

In  preparing  to  report  the  condition  of  education  in  the  town,  we  are 
forcibly  struck  by  the  great  difference  which  exists  in  the  several  districta 
of  the  opportunities  o£  the  youth  for  acquiring  knowledge ;  in  some  partA 
of  the  town  possessing  advantages  in  which  few  places  excel,  in  others 
having  such  miserable  school-houses  and  so  little  schooling  as  to  make 
but  slow  progress  in  their  studies,  and  lose  almost  all  proper  respect  fioT 
the  government  of  the  teachers.  This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  de* 
sign  of  our  school  system  and  the  justice  of  our  American  institutiont. 

Our  attention  having  been  called  to  the  subject,  we  have  noticed  azs>«^ 
felt  the  objections  to  the  District  System ;  and  we  believe  that  Uie  cause  of 
education  would  be  very  much  promoted  if  the  sole  management  of  tlx^ 
schools  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  town's  committee,  which  shoul.^ 
be  composed  of  men  of  the  best  education  and  practical  business  talem.'^ 
They  should  be  paid  enough  for  their  services.     By  continuing  such  i>^^ 
office,  they  would  become  acquainted  with  the  best  method  of  obttinirBg 
teachers,  the  Normal  Schools,  and  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  be  enabled  '^^ 
carry  out  a  grand  system  of  education.     By  application  at  Normal  School  s* 
teachers  could  be  procured  whose  true  characters  might  be  told  by  tlae 
principal,  to  whom  time  has  given  opportunities  of  knowing  their  int^I* 
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.ectual  and  moral  power,  and  who  will  be  qualified  to  judge  of  their 
tact  as  teachers.  The  methods  of  instruction  practised  in  the  Normal 
ichools  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  the  State  can  afford ;  and  if  their  system 
waM  adopted  in  a^l  our  schools,  and  the  same  books  used,  it  is  evident 
that  the  scholars  wpuld  make  far  greater  progress ;  if  the  teacher  was 
not  continued  in  a  school,  the  system  would  be. 

At  present,  teachers  have  different  ways  of  teaching ;  perhaps  are 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  different  books,  and  where  the  term  is  short,  do 
not  get  fairly  under  way  before  the  school  is  closed. 

Besides  the  superior  opportunities  of  securing  teachers  by  a  town*s 
committee  with  some  degree  of  permanency,  they  —  not  having  the  man- 
agement to  divide  with  any  one  —  would  feel  a  greater  responsibility, 
and  do  their  work  more  thoroughly.  The  present  inequalities  in  the 
schools  could  be  in  some  measure  removed  —  the  poorer  improved  without 
injury  to  the  better.  We  believe  the  true  principle  for  us  is,  fewer 
idiooU,  but  larger  and  better. 

PAXTON. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  regarding  the  schools  of  the  State, 
tequire  of  every  town  containing  **  as  many  as  five  hundred  families,'* 
tiiat  there  shall  be  one  school,  kept  "  through  ten  months  at  least  of  each 
year,"  for  the  accommodation  of  the  town,  of  a  higher  grade  and  charac- 
ter than  the  Common  Schools,  so  that  scholars,  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
ttadies  farther  than  they  are  allowed  in  the  Common  Schools,  shall  have 
tiie  opportunity.  And  such  schools  in  the  State  are  doing  very  much 
both  in  stimulating  the  scholars  of  the  Common  Schools  to  press  on  to 
higher  attainments,  and  in  improving  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
people  generally,  where  such  schools  are  found.  Then  again,  by  the 
same  Statutes,  it  h  made  lawful  for  any  town  containing  a  less  number 
of  families,  to  grant  money  for  the  support  of  such  a  school,  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  they  may  see  fit.  In  consequence  of  this  provision, 
there  is  another  class  of  towns,  which  raises  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
annually,  for  the  support  of  such  a  school,  for  one  or  more  terms,  each 
year.  There  are  also  many  other  of  the  smaller  towns,  where  such  a 
school  is  sustained  a  part  of  the  year,  by  the  enterprise  and  private  tu- 
ition of  its  special  patrons.  Now,  from  the  exclusive  character  of  such  a 
school,  its  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  generally  is  not  as 
good  as  one  established  upon  a  more  liberal  foundation ;  yet  observation 
and  experience  have  shown  that  even  such  a  school  is  much  better  than 
none  at  all.  The  minds  of  the  young,  who  feel  its  influence  and  enjoy 
its  advantages,  are  elevated  to  higher  and  nobler  thoughts  and  pursuits 
than  they  would  be  if  no  such  influence  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Those  towns  which  have  no  such  educational  ad- 
vantages at  the  present  day,  are  fast  falling  behind  other  towns  in  the 
intell^nt  character  of  the  rising  generation,  in  their  general  influence, 
and  in  their  wealth.  For  those  who  are  wishing  to  purchase  a  home  for 
themselves  and  their  families  are  very  generally  looking  for  one  in  some 
place,  either  where  there  are  five  hundred  falhilies,  and  of  course  a  per- 
manent High  School,  or  where  there  are  educational  interest  and  enter- 
prise enough  in  the  inhabitants  to  secure  such  a  school,  in  addition  to 
the  Common  Schools,  at  least  some  part  of  the  year.     The  want  of  such  a 
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school,  wc  have  been  assured,  is  one  of  the  influences  that  has  operated, 
with  some,  in  their  removal  from  this  town,  within  a  few  years  past ;  ai 
we  are  confident  that  it  now  weighs  with  some  who  yet  remain,  in  ref- 
erence to  their  seeking  another  place  of  residence.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  that  a  few  at  least,  who  have  looked,  for 
a  time,  to  this  placo,  when  seeking  a  home  for  their  families,  have  turned 
away  to  other  places,  when  they  have  known  how  little  general  interest 
existed  here  in  reference  to  this  subject.     Sometimes  one  term  of  such  i 
school  can  be  obtained  by  the  exertions  of  private  individuals,  and  some- 
times it  cannot  be.     There  is  nothing  that  can  be  depended  upon  fixun 
year  to  year. 

In  reference  to  the  remedy  of  this  deficiency  in  the  advantages  of  eda- 
cation  in  this  place,  wc  have  no  definite  plan  to  propose.  Wc  hare 
stated  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  point,  as  they  are  seen  to  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  and  the  good  of  the  rising  generation,  and  we  now 
leave  the  subject  to  the  consideration  and  the  wisdom  of  the  citizeni  of 
this  place,  and  to  their  decision,  whether  it  is  a  subject  really  deserving 
of  some  future  action.  We  know  that  the  annual  tax  of  the  town  now 
is  not  easy  to  bo  met ;  and  yet  if  there  wqro  another  hundred  doUan 
added  to  the  grant  of  school  money,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  one  tenn 
of  a  good  High  School,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  every  year,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  town  would  be  at  all  impoverished,  in  the  end,  by  such 
an  undertaking.  It  would  be  one  attraction  to  draw  and  to  retain  good 
citizens  to  the  place,  while  it  would  prevent  the  rising  generation  from 
falling  far  behind  those  of  other  towns,  who  do  now  enjoy  some  such 
educational  advantage. 

But  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  idea  should  we  ever  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  our  Common  Schools.  These  are  the  glory  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  can  never  be  neglected  without  shakiBg  the  foundation. 
As  they  must  ever  form  the  basis  of  all  the  literary  institutions  of  tho 
land,  they  should  be  vigilantly  guarded,  and  should  be  preserved  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state.  Every  thing  in  the  way  of  comfortabla 
houses  for  study,  books,  and  other  facilities  for  improvement,  should  be 
cheerfully  provided. 

SHREWSBURY. 

Selection  of  Teachers, — ^We  also  submit  another  suggestion  to  the  can- 
did and  earnest  consideration  of  the  town.  We  do  it  from  the  most  thor^ 
ough  conviction  of  its  importance,  a  conviction  which  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  experience  and  obser\'ation  of  the  past  year,  which  alone 
would  lead  us  to  a  recommendation  which,  if  adopted,  would  add  greatly  to 
the  labor  of  the  School  Committee.  The  gentlemen  who  may  be  elected 
to  serve  you  in  this  capacity  would,  without  doubt,  if  they  consulted  their 
own  ease,  choose  to  be  free  from  this  additional  responsibility.  A  fiuth- 
ful  discharge  of  the  duties  already  imposed  on  the  ofilce  renders  it  suf- 
ficiently onerous,  and  the  honor  and  compensation  would  not,  in  them- 
selves, be  sufiScient  to  induce  men  at  all  adapted  to  the  work  to  unde^ 
take  it.  Only  a  deep  interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation 
of  the  young  and  its  result,  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  rir- 
tuc  in  the  community,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive.     A  committee  actu- 
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hat  motiye  will  not  shrink  from  whatever  may  benefit  the 

ider  their  charge. 

pose,  then,  that  the  ^uty  of  engag^g  teachers  be  transferred 

^mdential  Committees  of  the  several  districts  to  the  general 

Dimittee. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. 

tribution  of  your  schools,  under  different  grades^  exerts  upon 
the  happiest  influence.  Such  an  arrangement  properly  classi- 
and  acquirements,  affords  facilities  for  instruction,  and  supplies 
congenial  incentives  to  intellectual  exertion. 
)il8  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  departments,  quite  gener* 
forward  with  interest  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  permitted 
higher  branches  of  study.  They  find  incentives  ahead,  as  well 
them.  Their  thoughts  are  stirred  and  their  minds  brighten 
renewed  interest,  as  they  rush  onward  to  take  the  ]»ize.  Nor 
advanced  companions  less  active  and  zealous,  lliey  witness 
more  tender  years  hurrying  to  rival  their  attainments.  Their 
s  mutual,  and  most  salutary. 

I  evidence  of  this  in  the  steady  interest  and  general  good  de- 
of  the  pupils.  A  goodly  number  have  passed  through  entire 
doiit  being  absent,  or  tardy.  They  have  exhibited  the  fruits  of 
loved  study,  and  acquiesced  in  good  government.  With  two 
,  the  schools  have  continued  through  the  entire  terms, 
a  practical  solution  of  the  question,  we  would  reiterate  a  sen- 
tained  in  the  Report  of  last  year.  We  refer  to  the  employ* 
.'ochers  by  the  Town  Committee.  We  have  no  complaints  to 
nst  the  Prudential  Committees.  Thoir  labors  have,  generally, 
*ul.  Yet  we  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  all,  that  a  Town 
enjoy  greater  opportunities  for  selecting  teachers,  inasmuch  as 
;enerally,  more  fiimiliar  with  the  subject,  and  better  acquainted 
)urces  whence  they  are  derived. 

m,  also,  would  afford  additional  advantages,  in  the  proper  dis- 
)f  teachers.     Each  teacher  would  obtain  the  school  adapted  to 
'  acquirements,  and  thus  his  success  be  rendered  more  certain, 
resources  of  instruction  in  the  town  would  be  augmented, 
his  point  was  discussed  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  we  will  not 
i  its  advantages.     We  bring  it  to  your  notice,  with  the  hope 
wn  will  see  it  best  to  int^rust  this  duty  to  the  Town  Commit- 
as  we  now  close  our  duties  as  your  Committee,  we  trust  the 
will  not  be  attributed  to  personal  motives, 
other  subject  would  we  invite  your  attention,  which,  though 
.,  is  regarded  by  us  as  of  first  importance.     Allusion  is  made 
School  a  project  brought  up  somewhat  coiyecturally  —  in  the 
t.     The  law  requires  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and 
ance  for  ten  months  in  a  year,  in  every  town  that  contains  five 
^useholds.     By  a  census  taken  last  year,  it  is  ascertained  that 
that  number  of  families  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
that  any  delinquency  in  this  matter  exposes  the  town  to  the 
dty  of  the  law. 
feel  confident  that  nobler  motiTei  will  enlict  your  lympathies 
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and  intereBts  in  the  enterprise.  Other  towns,  more,  even  the  whole  Ooi- 
monwealth,  is  kindling  into  enthusiasm,  and  affording  facilitJei  unpnn- 
dentcd  for  popular  education.  We  are  not  willing  to  believe  yoa  wiD 
allow  your  own  to  fall  in  the  rear,  or  to  be  second  to  any  in  the  edm^ 
tional  advantages  it  affords.  Such  an  institution  would  give  you  a  nam 
and  character  abroad,  and  exert  an  attractive  influence  on  families  inll^ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  education. 

The  influence,  however,  that  such  a  school  would  exert  at  hoot; 
affords  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  its  establishment 

It  would  be  a  great  light  among  you  —  a  grand  exemplar  —  a  modd 
of  good  instruction  and  scholarship,  throwing  its  illumination  o?er  d 
the  other  departments.  It  would  be  a  goal  encompassed  with  goodlf 
prizes  —  with  noble  attainments  —  to  whose  possession  your  sons  aal 
daughters  would  aspire. 

Such  a  school  would  afford  educational  advantages  to  a  class  of  i^ 
vanced  youth  among  you.  It  would  train  them  in  the  higher  bnachH 
—  educate  them  for  business,  for  life.  They  are  a  class  you  cannot  wd 
afford  to  spare,  or  leave  uneducated  —  a  class  of  ingenuous,  active  miack 
that  need  only  to  be  educated  to  do  honor  to  the  town.  They  are  miiU 
out  for  the  pillars  —  the  chief  supports  of  society  —  the  real  soul  of  tibi 
next  generation ;  and  shall  the  town  begrudge  the  pittance  that  v3 
fully  qualify  them  for  their  high  vocation  ?  , 

In  this,  too,  it  is  believed,  we  have  the  only  feasible  plan  for  fliat 
complete  education.  In  the  Grammar  School,  their  studies  cannot  wil 
be,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be,  pursued  to  the  desired  extent.  Nv 
will  this  be  done  at  an  academy.  Some  have  not  the  ability  to  BMt 
the  expense ;  others,  not  the  (Hsposition ;  but  few,  and .  those  bkm% 
such  as  look  forward  to  some  of  the  professions,  will  avail  themselTfi  lit 
academical  privileges.  At  the  same  time,  were  those  appliances  at  hoM 
open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  opident,  many  would  be  induced  to  pnit 
by  them. 

This  plan,  again,  would  remove  the  higher  branches  from  the  Gns* 
mar  School,  where  they  cannot  be  the  most  efficiently  taught.  Oikl 
studies,  more  appropriately,  belong  to  that  department,  and  demand  fti 
time  and  attention  of  the  teachers.  And,  even  if  the  best  proiicdeneyii 
made  in  them,  it  is  done  to  the  detriment  and  exclusion  of  other  stoffiNi 
Usually,  a  few  advanced  pupils  in  algebra,  geometry,'  or  Latin,  eng^iM 
a  larger  share  of  the  instructor's  time  than  all  the  rest  of  the  school,  ■ 
that  the  district  is  paying  for  the  education  of  some  half  dosen  pupiK 
to  the  neglect  of  the  great  mass  of  its  children. 

With  a  High  School,  this  whole  process  would  be  reversed.  Hm  al> 
vanced  scholars  would  enjoy  better  opportunities  under  the  instmete 
of  competent  teachers,  whose  whole  time  and  efforts  would  be  deTotil 
to  the  higher  studies.  At  the  same  time,  the  Grammar  School  wonU  ki 
placed  under  a  better  regimen.  Teachers  could  give  their  time  to  fli 
studies  appropriately  belonging  to  it.  The  school  would  be  adrtnflili 
would  become  more  thorough,  would  more  nearly  reach  the  ideal  rf> 
Grammar  School.  1 

4 

TEMPLETON. 
There  is  much  that  is  praiseworthy  in  the  general  aspect  of  ovr  ichoilii  ^ 
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leir  average  character  has  been  highly  commendable.  Many  pleasing 
lications  of  improvement  have  been  manifest  in  seyeral  of  the  schools, 
well  as  some  encouraging  tokens  of  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of 
incation  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizens  in  general.  But  while  our 
lioola  are  doing  much  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  those  who 
»  soon  to  fill  the  most  important  places  in  the  community,  detailed 
lecificationB  will  show  that  there  is  occasion  for  still  greater  exertions 
I  tills  cause. 

The  Convention  of  Teachers  in  this  place,  early  in  May  last,  had  a 
ighly  benefidal  tendency,  in  awakening  increased  interest  in  the  cause 
r  education.  Not  only  were  our  teachers  profited  by  the  able  lectures 
ad  instructions  which  the  occasion  afforded,  but  also  by  having  enkin- 
led  in  their  bosoms,  through  the  sympathies  of  so  many  engaged  in  the 
line  pursuits,  the  noble  aspirations  of  their  high  calling.  We  think  it 
npossible  for  teachers  or  others  to  attend  the  sessions  of  such  an  insti- 
ite,  and  listen  attentively  to  the  discussions  on  the  best  methods  of 
nching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  and  the  lessons  given  in  these 
inoas  branches  by  eminent  and  experienced  instructors,  without  form- 
ig  more  correct  views  of  what  constitutes  a  good  teacher,  and  a  better 
Bowledge  of  these  branches  of  science,  which  must  be  of  benefit  through 
fe. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  satisfaction  to  the  Conmiittee  that  this  noble 
jency  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  our  tcadiers  received  the  cordial 
ospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  this  town.  The  Board  of  Professors,  and  all 
le  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute,  who  attended,  were  entertained 
aring  the  week  free  of  expense.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the  com- 
Liinity,  who  so  generally  attended  the  highly  interesting  evening  sessions^ 
It  fully  compensated  thereby  for  these  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  educa- 
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Bat  the  great  question  on  which  the  town  must  act  to-day,  is  the  que»- 
ion  of  District  or  Town  Schools.  By  looking  at  the  acts  of  the  last  Legis- 
iftmre,  we  find  the  District  System  expires  to-day  by  action  of  law,  - — 
r  rather,  it  is  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  School  Committee  whether  to 
bolish  it  or  not,  —  unless  the  town,  by  vote,  shall  otherwise  determine. 
Ids  appears  to  be  a  wise  regulation ;  for,  admitting  the  proposed  change 
o  be  a  good  one,  the  public  sentiment  in  many  towns  might  not  be  pre- 
ttied for  it ;  and  consequently  to  force  the  intended  reform  would  only 
itir  up  bitter  opposition  to  it,  and  woidd  destroy  its  otherwise  good 
(fleets  for  a  long  time.  In  relation  to  the  proposed  change  from  District 
o  Town  Schools,  and  consequentiy  placing  them  under  the  entire  man- 
tgement  of  the  Town  Committee,  the  present  Committee  do  not  differ 
bos  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  very  able  report  of  the  chairman  of 
he  Committee  of  last  year.  We  thii:^  that,  if  the  people  are  prepared 
or  the  change,  and  will  enter  into  it  heartily  and  perseveringly,  and 
till  not  be  too  much  startied  at  whatever  of  littie  imperfections  and 
mgolarities,  which  are  always  more  or  less  attendant  on  the  first  opera- 
ion  of  any  new  system,  no  matter  how  good  in  itself  the  psoposed 
imngement  will  be  found  perfectiy  satisflBctory  to  all  conoemed ;  and 
h^  if  it  can  he  kept  in  operation  two  yeazs,  vatdu  tiie  svpervisioA  of  a 
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judicious  and  devoted  committee,  but  few,  if  any,  would  be  found  wish- 
ing to  return  to  the  old  plan. 

Your  Committee  feci  justified,  then,  in  the  conclusion  tbat,  if  the  pro- 
posed method  be  adopted,  it  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  elevate  tke 
professional  character  of  your  teachers,  where  they  are  not  already  wliat 
thev  should  be. 

The  second  consideration  we  would  advance  is,  by  the  new  system  the 
advantages  of  gradation  might  be  more  generally  applied  to  our  schools. 
If  the  town  assume  the  schools,  no  arbitrary  geographical  lines  will  then 
stare  us  in  the  face,  absolutely  forbidding  all  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion in  at  least  one  half  the  town.  The  transcendent  advantages  of 
graded  over  mixed  schools  are  so  striking  and  clearly  obvious  as  hardly 
to  need  argument. 

The  chief  excellence  of  the  present  mode  of  teaching,  as  compsnd 
with  that  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  consists  in  thoroughly  drilling 
the  learner  in  all  the  principles  of  the  sciences  which  he  studies,  tnd 
giving  him  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  his  lessons  ;  and  thus  creating 
a  strong  interest  for  study,  and  more  perfectly  training  the  powers  of  hii 
mind.  liut  practical  teachers  find  in  mixed  schools  that  there  ii  not 
time  for  all  this.  They  arc  obliged  to  hurry  through  each  redtatioa 
\%'ithout  the  proper  explanation,  questioning,  and  familiar  converutioii, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  sure  that  every  thing  is  well  understood 
and  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  each  scholar  :  and  thus  a  large  shtre  of 
advantage  is  lost. 

WESTBOROUGH. 

We  bear  our  willing  testimony  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  oar 
teachers  the  present  year.  The  parents,  guardians,  and  the  public  gener- 
ally, have  manifested  an  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools 
by  a  greater  number  being  present  at  the  examinations  in  the  various 
districts,  and  in  an  increased  effort  to  have  the  scholars  punctual  and 
regular  in  their  attendance.  A  larger  number  of  scholars  than  niasJ 
attended  the  summer  terms,  and  more  progress  was  made  in  the  element- 
ary principles  of  a  thorough  education,  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Comnd.'t- 
tce,)  than  in  any  former  year.  This  was  no  doubt  the  result  in  a  gre^tt 
measure  of  an  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  conseqiieTi.t 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  High  School.  The  winter  schools  ha^^c 
been  taught,  with  a  single  exception,  by  female  teachers,  and  we 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  schools  already  closed,  and  tibo 
now  in  session,  have  been  unusually  successful. 

WESTMINSTER. 

First,  it  may  be  asked,  "  'What  benefit  is  it  to  the  town  to  maintain  xts 
district  lines  ?  ''  Will  it  be  said  that  they  mark  the  territory  wittxin 
which  the  school  is  to  be  kept,  and  the  children  are  to  reside  who  attexa.d 
it  ?  But  school-houses  are  not  always  located  in  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  many  times  children  may  more  conveniently  attend  school  in 
some  other  than  their  own.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  instances  in 
this  town  which  verify  this  statement.  Again,  the  population  of  the  di.8- 
tricts  is  constantly  changing.  In  some  places  there  will  be  villa^ei 
springing  up,  which  make  it  utterly  impossible  to  fix  any  permanent  lines 
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for  a  school,  so  that  justice  shall  be  done  to  all  families.     In  some  dis- 
tricts, the  population  may  be  almost  wholly  one  side  from  the  centre  of 
territory,  and  it  would  be  as  manifestly  unjust  to  locate  school-houses 
there,  and  compel  the  majority  to  attend  the  schools,  as  to  compel  some 
scattering  families  to  go  to  the  centre  of  population.     If  it  were  not  fur 
the  district  lines,  botli  might  be  better  accommodated  at  some   other 
schools.     That  system  is  mechanical  and  arbitrary  that  cannot  adapt 
itself  to  existing  circumstances.      Another    benefit  arising   from   Uie 
abolition  of  the  districts  is,  that  fewer  schools  may  be  kept  in  town,  and 
consequently  made  better  by  having  more  money  for  their  support.     It  in 
a  settied  conviction   of  those  who  have   examined  the  most  efficient 
schools,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  that  a  school  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  scholars  is  much  better  than  one  of  half  those  numbers.     One 
half,  if  not  more,  of  the  schools  of  our  town  average  only  from  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  scholars.     Now,  if  the  districts  were  abolished,  and 
•chools  established  where  they  would  best  accommodate  the  children,  it  is 
Kkelv  that  we  should  have  several  Achool-houses  less  in  town.    In  Districts 
Nob.  10,  11,  and  3,  all  contiguous,  the  average  attendance  for  the  last 
jesr  was  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen,  respectively.     The  average  of 
ill  these  schools  is  only  forty-seven,  a  number  sufficient  but  for  one 
Khool,  capable  of  being  made  of  a  higher  order  than  one  alone  can  pos- 
nbly  be.     Here  is  a  needless  waste  of  money,  without  giving  so  good 
ichools.     We  do  not  say  that  all  the  small  schools  in  town  could  be  so 
advantageously  united ;  but  by  doing  away  with  the  district  lines,  much 
good  might  result  to  the  schools.     Another  important  purpose  which  it 
▼ill  ser^'c  is,  to  save  the  districts  from  those  broils  and  contentions 
which  are  so  frequently  provoked  in  the  erection  and  location  of  school- 
houiei.     Under  the  present  -system,  the  schools  are  impaired,  if  not 
destroyed,  sometimes  by  this  cause.     If  a  house  is  to  be  built,  it  will  be 
too  costly  for  some,  and  not  enough  so  for  others.    If  one  is  to  be  located, 
it  will  be  too  near  some,  and  too  far  from  others.     And  thus  the  mutual 
good  feeling  and  cooperation  of  parents,  which  the  success  of  the  school 
demands,  is  interrupted  and  taken  from  it.     We  have  a  striking  proof  cf 
this  statement  in  one  of  the  districts  of  our  town.     If  the  town  should 
tbolish  the  districts,  it  would  remove  this  bone  of  contention,  and  pre- 
tcnt  others  that  will  be  likely  to  arise.     It  may  not  be  possible  under 
any  system  to  locate  school-houses  so  as  equally  to  accommodate  all. 
This  is  not  expected.     But  if  the  town  manages  this  matter  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  as  it  does  all  its  other  business,  and  intrusts  these  great 
interests  of  education  to  wise  and  disinterested  men,  those  families  that 
are  situated  farther  from  a  common  centre,  and  cannot,  of  course,  have 
equal  advantages  with  some  others,  will  be  more  likely  to  acquiesce,  in  a 
good  spirit,  in  the  democratic  principle  of  the  greatest  ^  ood  to  the  greatest 
number.     The  Hon.  Horace  Mann  condemns  the  District  System,  as  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  moves  that  was  ever  made  for  education.     His 
successor,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Board,  takes  the  same  ground  ; 
tnd  it  is  now  strongly  recommended  to  towns  to  abolish  their  districts, 
before  any  more  steps  are  taken  by  them  in  building  and  locating,  school- 
houses. 

Secondly,  we  would  offer  a  few  words  respecting  school-houses.  In 
CISC  the  districts  are  given  up,  the  town  takes  possession  of  all  the 
Khool-houies ;  and  it  wUl  be  its  duty  to  provide  equally  good  onei  for  all 


All 
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sections  of  the  town.  The  present  miserable  condition  of  some  of  the 
school-Houses  in  town  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  District  System  —  or, 
at  least,  a  palpable  neglect  of  duty  somewhere.  As  the  case  now  is  with 
the  districts,  some  will  have  tolerably  good  school-houses,  while  otkcn 
will  have  poor  ones.  It  is  often  the  case  that  in  some  of  the  districti 
rich  and  penurious  men  reside,  who  either  have  no  children  to  educate, 
or  who  are  more  interested  in  money  schemes  than  in  schools ;  and  they 
so  influence  the  action  of  the  districts,  as  to  make  them  continue  their 
miserable  apologies  for  school-houses.  In  this  way,  those  familiei  who 
would  desire  to  have  good  and  suitable  houses  are  made  to  suffer. 

Thirdly,  the  employment  of  teachers.  Were  your  committee  to  con- 
sult their  own  convenience,  they  would  not  be  anxious,  of  course,  for  a 
change  here.  For,  in  case  the  districts  are  abolished,  and  the  school* 
houses  assumed  by  the  town,  Prudential  Committees  would  have  no  legal 
existence.  A  committee  that  is  chosen  from  year  to  year  ought  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  schools,  lad 
better  qualified  to  adapt  teachers  to  them,  than  Prudential  Committra, 
who  arc  only  chosen  for  one  year,  and  who  are  then  not  always  the  hot 
men  of  the  district  for  that  office.  The  committee  of  the  town,  sgu, 
should  be  men  who  arc  more  familiar  with  the  popular  instruction  of  the 
day,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  call  to  the  office  of  teaching  those  who  m 
better  qualified  than  those  who  sometimes  now  have  charge  of  ^ 
schools.  As  the  case  is  now,  if  the  Prudential  Committee  has  bom 
friend,  perhaps  a  german  cousin,  he  may  be  induced  to  select  him,  if  sot 
half  qualified  for  the  school.  An  influence  like  this  would  not  he  N 
likely  to  extend  to  a  whole  committee,  and  who  ought  to  feel  too  mA 
responsibility  to  permit  even  a  friend,  unqualified,  to  enter  a  school.  It 
is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edncation,  that 
the  towns  ought  not  to  transfer  this  power  into  the  hands  of  diitiiet 
agents,  but  to  leave  it,  where  the  law  originally  leaves  it,  in  the  hiadi 
of  the  School  Committee.  1 

In  conclusion,  wc  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens  to  deliberate  upon  theie  ^ 
recommendations  before  they  act,  and  not  let   that   prejudice  goroB    * 
them  which  favors  an  existing  system  because  it  is  old,  and  has  answeied   j 
tolerably  well  a  demand  of  the  past.    The  tendency  of  the  age  in  whid   ^ 
we  live,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  physical,  intellectual,  and    '. 
moral  action,  is  for  reform.    The  young  men  of  to-day  will  not,  and    , 
ought  not,  to  wear  precisely  the  same  fashioned  coats  their  lathers  wore, 
nor  will  they  be  content  to  work  with  the  same  tools,  at  the  bench,  or  oi 
the  farm,  with  which  they  labored.    Can  it  be  said,  then«  that  they  wili 
be  content  with  the  same  old  system  of  mental  training,  however  well  it 
may  have  answered  the  demand  of  the  past  ?    Are  we  fiiithful  to  ov 
children,  and  to  those  who  arc  to  come  after  us,  when  we  quietly  fold  our 
hands,  and  say,  that  we  are  willing  they  should  enjoy  no  greater  adtin- 
tages  for  schooling  than  we  enjoyed  ? 

Let  us,  then,  adopt  enlightened  views  on  this  subject,  and  take  thoie 
timely  steps  that  will  secure  for  them  a  comprehensive  cultnie-ri 
sound,  practical  education,  which  is  better  than  gold  and  rubies. 
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ENFIELD. 

The  Superintending  Committee  have  nothing  very  unusual  to  report  of 
le  state  of  the  schools  for  the  year  past.  The  schools  have  heen  suc- 
mful.  Some  of  them  hare  been  marked  for  spirit  and  efficiency  be- 
md  others ;  but  none  have  failed  of  a  good  degree  of  diligence  in  both 
iftmcton  and  pupils. 

The  case  of  one  district  might  seem  an  exception  to  this  statement, 
beie  the  interests  of  the  school  had  for  some  years  fallen  into  neglect  and 
Boay ;  but  the  past  year  has  8ho\vn  a  waking  up  even  there.  Their  school- 
OBse  has  been  repaired  and  remodelled,  and  some  success  has  attended  the 
Watt  to  reriTe  the  ambition  of  the  scholars.  It  is  hoped  that  the  inhab- 
ants  of  that  dbtrict  will  still  unite  their  energies  to  bring  up  the  school 
»  its  proper  level.  The  committee  feel  that  every  thing  there  is  de- 
sading  on  the  union  of  the  heads  of  families  in  firm  and  faithful  action. 
B  a  district  so  small  in  population  and  disadvantageous  in  location,  it 
I  m  the  power  of  a  few  to  defeat  the  best  efforts  of  a  limited  majority. 

As  to  ibe  schools  in  this  town,  generally,  the  committee  may  remark, 
bat  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  them  at  a  certain  level  of  character 
ad  improvement.  This  has  been  easily  done  for  years.  It  is  a  course 
f  things  which  has  grovni  into  a  habit  among  us.  Nothing  less  than 
bis  will  be  tolerated  by  the  people  ;  for  the  fathers  are  wise  enough  to 
uut  upon  it  that  the  children  shall  have  at  least  as  much  education  as 
hemselves.  All  this  is  very  well ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  equally 
ras  that  there  might  be  a  more  elevated  standard  of  instruction ;  and  it 
I  quite  as  true  also,  that  to  secure  such  an  advance  is  very  difficult 
nisr  existing  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  for  such  a  town  as  this,  for 
istsnce,  to  secure  the  stimulus  and  advantage  of  a  gradation  in  the 
ehools.  Yet  even  if  partial  arrangements  of  that  kind  were  attempted, 
t  might  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  cost ;  and  it  is  difficult  also  to 
onmand  the  best  teaching  and  arrangement  for  all  the  schools  at  the 
■esent  amount  raised  in  the  town  for  school  purposes ;  but  this  is  an 
oopediment  to  progress  which  might  be  removed.  A  spirit  among  the 
leople  to  project  and  undertake,  on  some  different  and  more  enlarged 
ilsn  of  operations,  is  commonly  an  impulse  towards  improvement  in  some 
Legree,  though  all  that  is  desired  and  sought  be  not  attained.  In  con- 
wction  with  these  suggestions,  and  in  closing  their  report,  the  committee 
vould  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  one  thing  at  least — the  division, 
BQ  some  plan,  of  the  scholars  of  the  first  District  School.  For  obvious 
tenons  this  school  is  excessively  large :  having  also  usually  a  great  pro- 
poition  of  small  children,  it  becomes  unmanageable.  No  teacher  can  do 
it  JQstice.  Perhaps,  in  connection  with  the  case  of  this  school,  some 
wm  extended  arrangement  for  grading  a  portion  of  the  schools  may  be 
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deemed  advisable.  A  simple  division  of  the  scholan  in  that  distrid 
be  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  the  committee  would  venture  to  su 
that  a  more  enlarged  plan,  embracing  several  neighboring  schoo 
though  it  has  been  formerly  agitated  without  effect,  —  is  well  wor 
newed  consideration.  If  any  thing  of  the  kind  practicable  could  I 
upon  and  carried  into  operation,  the  benefit  of  it  would  not  be  coi 
to  these  neighborhoods.  It  would  act  probably  as  a  stimulus  ai 
elevation  in  the  work  of  education  throughout  the  township. 

GRANBY. 

Such  being  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  it 
improper  to  propose,  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  town,  the 
tion,  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  improve  and  elevate  their 
actcr,  and  thereby  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

This  subject  is  usually  incorporated  in  the  annual  report  of  youz 
mittee,  and  has  doubtless  become,  together  with  the  suggestions  gr 
out  of  it,  a  trite,  but  yet,  we  trust,  a  not  unwelcome  theme.  In  whi 
aspect  we  view  it,  whether  in  its  relation  to  the  future  well  being  i 
lifb  of  the  rising  generation,  to  its  influence  on  the  condition  of  our 
our  State,  or  our  country,  or  whether  we  view  it  in  its  grandes 
noblest  aspect,  as  a  means  of  developing  those  God-given  powen 
are  thus  being  prepared  to  understand  and  interpret  the  mighty  rajs 
of  creation,  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  a 
ciate  better,  and  enjoy  more  exquisitely,  the  infinities  of  celestial  k 
edge  hereafter,  this  subject  is  fraught  with  overwhelming  import 
Therefore,  though  stereotyped  it  may  seem  to  be,  we  still  ventc 
urge  it  upon  your  consideration,  hoping  thus  to  awaken  a  new  in 
therein,  to  induce  parents  to  look  well  to  it  that  their  children  nu 
joy  and  improve  all  their  advantages ;  Prudential  Committees  to 
possible,  more  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  our  suee 
in  office  to  be  more  efficient  than  we  have  been,  and  more  vigilant 
in  guarding  these  the  highest  interests  of  our  town. 

While  the  notes  o(  change  in  some  of  the  ]mncipal  features  < 
Common  School  System  are  being  sounded  in  other  parts  of  our  St 
should  be  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry  with  us  also,  whether  adva 
would  not  accrue  to  our  town  from  a  similar  change.  Agreeably 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  large  number  of  tow 
abolishing  the  Districts  and  are  resorting  to  the  plan  of  grading 
schools.  Although  this  may  seem  to  be  a  serious  innovation  ape 
basis  on  which  our  schools  rest,  and  one  of  doubtf^  expediency  all 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  change  which  we,  in  common  with  all  the  toi 
the  State,  will  ultimately  adopt,  and  one  which,  when  adopted,  will 
ly  augment  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  annual  expenditure  of  i 
money.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  relative  value  of  our  schools 
the  present  District  System,  with  its  numerous  inseparable  evih 
convince  every  candid  person  \>ho  would  consult  economy  as  wi 
utility,  that  we  can  illy  afford  to  continue  this  expensive  system 
longer. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  were  our  school  distriets  abol 
and  a  graded  school  established,  our  town  would  derive  double  theaz 
of  benefit  from  the  money  annually  appropriated  for  OonmMi  8cl 
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0  a  lamentable  fact,  and  one  which  is  apparent  to  every  tax  payer  in. 
rn,  that  we  fail  to  realize  that  amount  of  good  from  our  school  money 
ich  we  ought  to  expect  under  an  enlightened  system  of  expending  it. 
is  is  owing  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good  teachers,  and 
rtly  to  the  various  difficulties  which  oven  a  good  teacher  is  obliged  to 
atend  with,  both  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  '  A  District  School  is 
tde  up  of  scholars  of  all  ages,  from  three  or  four  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
ars  of  age,  and  as  great  a  variety  of  capacities  as  of  ages  may  usually  be 
iscrved,  rendering  a  satisfactory  and  economical  classification  of  the 
hool  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  The  great  diversity  of  studies 
hich  characterizes  our  schools  at  the  present  day  adds  much  to  the 
bon  of  the  teacher,  dividing  her  time  and  attention  to  such  a  degree 
lat  we  have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  scholars  make  as  much 
rogress  as  they  often  do.  These  difficulties  would  be  obviated  by  th& 
ew  system.  Another  objection  to  our  present  system  is,  ^'  that  our 
shools  are  no  longer  capable  of  giving  the  education  required-  by  the 
ULTBcter  of  the  times."  Though  the  High  School  —  which,  we  trusty 
IS  become  an  established  fact  —  will  in  some  degree  compensate  for  thia 
isadvantage,  it  is  obvious  that  few,  comparatively,  will  avail  themselves 

1  any  great  extent  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  it  to  advance  their  educa* 
OB.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  present  day  is,  that  all  classes 
lotdd  be  permitted  to  drink  from  the  perennial  ibuntain  of  knowledge 
;  the  public  expense ;  and  a  system  of  graded  schools  would  place  withm 
le  reach  of  all  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  as  thorough  an  education 
i  is  possible  outside  the  walls  of  a  college. 

HADLEY. 

The  High  School  a  great  public  heneJU. — ^The  inquiry  of  course  arises 
[  the  mind  of  every  citizen  studious  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  town.  Is* 
le  school  a  public  blessing  }  An  answer  is  due  from  us.  We  reply  in 
lemost  unhesitating  and  emphatic  manner.  It  is  in  our  view  a  great  publie 
lessing,  and  will  continue  to  be  if  the  existing  arrangement,  or  some- 
ling  equivalent  to  it,  be  perpetuated.  The  history  we  have  given  of  its 
rief  existence  demonstrates  its  utility,  as  we  think.  But  still  other  con- 
derations  are  worthy  of  notice ;  e.  g.,  the  privileges  of  the  school  are 
reatly  extended.  It  is  now  open  to  a  large  class,  to  whom  before  it 
IS  virtually  closed — a  class  who  could  or  would  not  enter  if  obliged 
>  pay  tuition ;  or,  if  they  went  at  all,  their  connection  with  the  school 
cold  be  limited  to  a  single  quarter  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  to 
iro  or  three.  Now,  chil^n  are  there  from  families  of  narrowest  means^ 
ad  they  are  able  to  continue  on,  quarter  after  quarter,  in  regular  sue- 
Msion.  This  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  one  that  could  never  be 
eenred  under  the  old  order  of  things.  It  is  a  g^ain  to  the  individual 
sholar,  and  a  gain  to  the  entire  school. 

Several  fSunilies  have  enjoyed  the  school  to  the  amount  of  (10.50  in  a 
ingle  quarter,  according  to  the  prevailing  rates  of  tuition.  Other  fiEimi- 
es  have  enjoyed  it  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  thirtj 
oQars,  and  even  upwards. 

Some  of  these  are  families  whose  ciroumstances  would  warrant  no 
nek  outlay,  and  the  school  is  open  free  to  every  such  £unily  whoae  chil-* 
xta  can  fostain  the  examination.    It  is,  then,  of  speoal  value  to  thoa» 
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wKo  prise  a  good  education  for  their  children,  but  whose  meani  are  smill. 
If  the  school,  as  at  present  constituted^  fiivors  any  class,  it  is  certainly 
the  poorer  class.     They  of  all  others  have  reason  to  prize  and  cherisb  it. 

Thus,  while  the  school  is  equally  open  to  all,  and  while  its  Tslae  is 
gpreatly  enhanced  for  all  its  members,  it  extends  its  advantages  to  many 
who  before  felt  that  they  were  out  of  reach. 

But  this  is  not  all.     It  is  a  great  help  to  the  Common  Schools.    It 
has  been  often  said  that  an  Academy  damages  the  Common  Schooli  ia 
the  town  where  it  is  located.     It  has  been  said  of  this,  and  not  without 
reason.     While  it  is  true,  beyond  controversy,  that  it  has  been  a  great 
advantage  to  very  many  families  and  individuals,  and,  indeed,  to  the  com- 
munity through  them,  still  it  is  true  that  children  whose  parents  could 
afford  to  pay  tuition  have  left  the  Common  Schools  and  gone  to  tlie 
Academy  too  soon  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  Academy,  wlifle 
the  Common  Schools  have  sometimes  suffered  by  the  premature  remoial 
of  a  portion  of  the  best  scholars,  and  others  as  bright  have  felt  it  a  lort 
of  degrading  distinction  to  be  left  behind.     Formerly  scholars  coold 
leave  the  Common  Schools  any  moment,  for  any  reason,  from  disaffK- 
tion  towards  a  teacher,  or  to  avoid  an  examination,  and  find  refuge  ia 
the  Academy.     But  this  is  no  longer  possible.     Town  scholars  now  can 
enter  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  by  submitting  to  an  exan- 
ination.     Thus  it  operates  as  a  protector  of  the  Common  Schools. 

The  Academy,  then,  no  longer  injures  the  town  schools.  It  doei 
them  great  good.  It  fiimishes  them  a  healthful  stimulus.  The  hope  of 
entering  excites  to  study,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  foUure.  Scholars  look 
forward  to  the  day  of  examination,  and  strive  to  be  ready  to  meet  it 

We  have  seen  this  influence  at  work  the  last  year  in  iho  most  marked 
and  unmistakable  manner.  Teachers  assure  us  that  the  existence  of  a 
school  of  a  higher  order  to  be  entered  only  on  examination  is  a  happf 
thing  for  the  lower  ones.  Parents  testify  that  their  children  kim 
studied  as  never  before,  because  they  had  the  Academy  in  their  ejB. 
The  existence  of  such  a  school  here,  as  elsewhere,  stimulates  teaehen, 
parents,  and  Prudential  Committees.  It  makes  Prudential  Committeei 
careful  not  to  employ  an  indifferent  teacher.  It  excites  parents  to  watdi 
over  the  progress  of  their  children,  and  to  help  them  on  in  their  stndieL 
They  do  not  wish  to  have  them  apply  for  admission,  and  be  refused  ftr 
want  of  suitable  qualification;  and  hence  they  do  something  to  aid 
them  in  qualifying  themselves. 

Teachers  do  not  like  to  have  the  scholars  return  to  them  as  unquali- 
fied. It  is  a  testimonial  to  their  want  of  success  which  they  do  not 
desire.  Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  working  of  this  system  where  it  exiati. 
So  it  operates  here,  and  will  while  it  has  a  being. 

The  Academy  and  the  Common  School  are  parts  of  one  whole,  and  are 
mutual  helps  to  each  other,  instead  of  being  an  injury  to  each  other,  ai 
they  are  to  some  extent  while  they  maintain  a  separate  existence. 

Words  can  hardly  be  needful  to  show  that  the  existence  of  audi  a 
school  must  tend  greatly  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of 
society  in  our  midst.  It  will  fhmish  ground  for  a  worthy  self-respect 
It  will  give  us  honor  abroad.  It  may  become  our  most  honorable  dii- 
tinotion.  Its  existence  will  tend  to  assuage  local  prejudices,  and  ex- 
tinguish old  animosities,  and  advance  the  general  prosperity  of  the  place. 
It  contemplates  harm  to  none.    It  will  be  a  friend  to  every  good  iotemti' 
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a  source  of  fatiflfactioii  to  every  lover  of  his  kind,  though  he  may  think 
it  of  no  udyantage  to  himself  personally.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  school  is  in  all  respects  perfect.  In  many  points  there  is  room  for 
improTement.  Its  present  is  a  great  improvement  on  its  former  con- 
dition, and  warrants  the  hope  of  still  further  advancement.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  the  result  of  the  experiment  ought  to  satisfy  the  warm- 
est of  its  friends,  and  to  dispossess  any  intelligent  mind  who  is  sincerely 
the  friend  of  education  of  all  coldness,  prejudice,  and  hostility. 

MIDDLEFIELD. 

Tour  committee,  in  making  their  report,  would  make  a  few  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  numher  of  districts — of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
ooznmittee,  we  have  too  many.  The  money  and  scholars  are  so  divided 
that  the  schools  are  short  and  so  small  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little 
nine.  We  have  eleven  districts  in  town,  and  the  average  attendance  is 
only  about  thirteen,  which  is  far  too  small  for  a  profitable  school. 

It  is  much  harder  to  interest  or  get  up  the  ambition  in  so  small  a 
school  than  a  good  sized  one.  A  school  of  thirty  scholars,  other  things 
heing  equal,  will  make  more  progress  than  one  of  ten  or  fifteen.  But  a 
somber  of  schools  do  not  have  as  many  even  as  ten.  On  account  of  the 
number  of  districts,  we  have  to  hire  so  many  teachers  that  we  are  obliged 
to  take  up  with  second-rate  ones,  or  go  without. 

Our  schools  cost  the  town  upwards  of  91000  the  year,  and  we  have 
onlj  about  1 50  scholars  that  attend  school  during  the  year,  of  all  ages ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  advantages  derived  from  our 
schools  under  the  present  system  fall  far  below  what  they  should,  con- 
sidering the  outlay.  I  know  the  objection  to  be,  that  children  cannot 
walk  so  far.  In  ordinary  weather  a  child  can  walk  a  mile  or  two  with- 
ont  inconvenience.  They  will  run  twice  that  distance  in  play,  and  not 
complain. 

lie  next  subject  to  which  we  would  invite  your  attention  is,  that  of 
change  of  teachers.  In  the  first  place,  get  good  teachers,  and  then  keep 
them  as  long  as  possible  in  the  same  district.  This  rotation  of  teachers 
is  not  quite  so  beneficial  as  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  productive  of  much 
iajnry  to  schools. 

The  teacher  comes  into  school  a  stranger.  She  is  diligent  in  looking 
oyer  the  scholars,  and  ascertaining  their  standing  and  acquirements; 
classes  them  according  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  begins.  But  it  is 
onlj  a  beginning ;  she  soon  learns  that  she  has  made  mistakes,  and  rec- 
tifies them.  Day  after  day  is  spent  in  doing  what  her  predecessor,  if  a 
good  teacher,  would  have  done  in  an  hour.  It  will  take  her  a  month, 
peihaps,  to  regulate,  learn  the  disposition,  and  acquire  an  influence  over 
them,  and  get  the  school  under  way  ;  whereas  a  teacher  acquainted  with 
the  school  is  ready  to  start  right  off. 

PRESCOTT. 

Upon  the  whole,  your  conmiittee  would  congratulate  the  town  in  the 
B9ntm  of  their  schools.  It  is  believed  that  few  towns  have  succeeded 
better,  or  that  more  able  and  faithful  teachers  have  been  employed  than 
haTe  been  employed  the  past  year.  We  find,  in  the  different  dbtricts, 
a  dispotitipii  to  employ  experienced  teachers,  and  to  give  them  some* 
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thing  like   a   liberal  compensation  for   their  services.     The   cheapest 
teachers,  which  arc  sometimes  employed,  are  in  the  end  the  deaiefL 
The  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  young  cannot  fiiil  to  interest 
parents  who  regard  the  present  happiness  and  future  usefulness  of  their 
children.     Your  committee  feel  that  too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached,  especially  to  the  moral  training  of  our  schools.     The  naneiT 
and  the  school-room,  in  an  important  sense,  shape  and  form  the  character 
of  our  children.     No  one  would  think  of  bending  the  sturdy  oak  in  cob- 
scquencc  of  some  defect.     The  twig,  the  sapling,  may  be  inclined  al- 
most any  way.     So  with  the  mind  of  the  child.     Hence  discipline  ii 
requisite  to  shape,  to  incline  the  minds  of  the  young  into  the  pathi  of 
virtue.     The  careful  obscrVbr,  w^ho  can  read  character,  who  can  remoie, 
as  it  were,  the  veil  which  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  inner  man,  auj 
predict  with  some  degree  of  certainty  what  is  to  be  the  moral  aad  r- 
ligious  influence  of  the  young  as  they  go  forth  into  the  world  from  ikt 
school-room. 

Abundant  as  arc  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectnal  improTeme&t  m 
parent  can  be  innocent  who  refuses  to  have  his  children  avail  themnliM 
of  these  rich  benciits,  which  arc  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  fftk 
of  society.  It  is  in  our  C]!ommon  Schools  that  there  is  created  a  tUnt 
for  knowledge.  It  is  the  school-house  which  has  made  New  Englaid 
what  it  is.  From  our  schools  an  influence  for  cither  good  or  evil  ii 
to  go  forth,  which  is  destined  to  be  felt,  not  simply  in  our  own  iauu- 
diate  districts,  but  in  our  State,  in  the  councils  of  ikiM  nation,  thio^k 
the  world. 

SOUTH  HADLEY. 

The  District  Schools  in  this  town  are  thus  accomplishing  valoaUc  R- 
sults,  and  yet  plainly  not  all  that  as  a  people  we  need.  It  u  MknL 
that,  if  possible,  an  opportunity  ought  to  be  given,  at  public  expeve,  ts 
all  the  children  in  town,  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  by  which,  in  intdli- 
gcnce  and  mental  discipline,  they  shall  stand  side  by  side  with  tke  chil- 
dren of  the  most  highly  farored  towns.  And  if  there  were  suffieieiitafr' 
thusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  subject,  wc  believe  this  might  be  dose; 
not  by  establuhing  at  some  central  point  a  school  for  the  more  advaaeed 
scholars  alone,  for  this  would  embarrass  if  it  did  not  annihilate  the  Ki- 
trict  Schools,  most  of  which  arc  already  far  too  small,  but  by  consolidiliig 
these  seven  districts  into  one,  and  making  provision,  at  common  exyeue, 
for  bringing  the  children  together  by  public  conveyance. 

We  believe  that  in  this  way  we  might  have  here  one  of  the  very  belt 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that  by  a  regular  gradation  ii  tki 
classes,  furnishing  the  opportunity  and  stimulating  the  desire  of  ptognk 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  might  bo  awakened,  and  results  attained,  wUdk 
under  the  present  system  it  is  absurd  to  expeet. 

But  it  would  require  a  considerable  expenditure  of  means  at  the  oi^ 
set  to  provide  suitable  buildings,  and  including  the  cost  of  gathering  tk  ^ 
scholars  daily,  it  woidd  be  more  expensive  in  its  operation  than  tl*  - 
present  system.  But,  considering  the  actual  residts,  it  is  believed  M  - 
it  would  be  an  economical  measure ;  for  then  we  should  be  able  to  ell-  :. 
cate  our  children  at  home ;  and  all  eould  have  the  advantages  at  1mm  |r 
whidh  a  few  only  feel  able  to  seek  for  their  children  abroad.  t 
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rhere  would  be  far  greater  inducement  than  now  for  families  haying 
Idren  to  educate  to  settle  amongst  us,  and  far  less  necessity  for  such 
liilies  already  here  to  remove. 

This  sending  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  away 
school  is  not  only  an  expensive,  but  a  hazardous  measure.  For  an 
ample  of  the  first :  two  young  ladies  went  out  of  town  last  fall  for  ad- 
ntages  of  instruction  not  to  be  obtained  here,  and  the  expense  to  their 
Tents  for  a  single  term  was  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
tsides  outfit  and  books. 

Now,  a  few  such  hundreds  of  dollars,  wisely  expended,  would  furnish 
IB  advantages  to  all  our  children. 

Your  committee  have  no  definite  proposition  on  this  subject  to  recom- 
end,  but  throw  out  these  remarks  for  what  they  are  worth,  believing 
At  some  such  plan  as  the  one  spoken  of  would,  in  the  end,  work  ad- 
irably,  and,  on  the  whole,  would  be  an  economical  plan  for  this  part 
:  South  Hadley. 

So  long  as  the  present  system  continues,  however,  it  should  be  our 
in  to  make  the  schools  as  good  as  possible ;  and  in  order  to  this  the 
equent  change  of  teachers  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided. 

For  obvious  reasons,  a  teacher  who  is  acquainted  with  the  school,  with 
le  scholars  and  their  progress,  other  things  being  equal,  is  far  better 
nalified  than  a  stranger  to  carry  the  school  successfully  forward. 

This  fact  is  oftentimes  strangely  overlooked.  A  competent  teacher 
aght  by  all  means,  if  possible,  to  be  retained.  The  difference  of  fifty 
rats  or  a  dollar  a  week  in  wages  ought  not  to  have  any  weight  against 
be  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  plan. 

Another  thing :  the  parents  should  see  that  the  children  are  regular 
ad  punctual  at  school.  They  ought  to  know,  and  to  impress  it  upon  the 
liildren,  that  absence  from  school  or  tardiness  is  a  public  calamity; 
lit  all  the  operations  of  the  school  are  embarrassed  by  it ;  and  that  on 

0  account,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  is  it  ever  to  be  thought 

1  And  besides,  the  habit  of  regularity  and  punctuality  is  of  the  utmost 
aportance  in  life,  and  should  by  all  means  be  cultivated  in  the  child 
ma  his  earliest  years. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  some  of  the  children  have  gone 
atragh  the  different  terms  without  a  single  absence  or  tardiness.  Such 
lildzen,  your  committee  believe,  deserve  to  be  held  in  high  honor ;  and 
ley  feel  half  inclined  to  recommend  that  to  every  such  child  a  silver 
sdal  be  given  at  public  expense,  and  to  the  parents  of  every  such  child 
medal  of  gold. 

WARE. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  recommended  to  abolish  the  School 
btrict  System,  and  instead,  to  adopt  the  general,  or  one  district ;  and 
ey  have  given  good  reasons  for  this  plan,  which  would  doubtless  oper- 
»  well  in  many  towns  of  our  Commonwealth.  Yet  with  all  due  defor- 
ce to  these  suggestions,  we  think  there  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
our  town  to  continue,  for  the  present,  the  old  plan.  One  reason  given 
this  change,  is  the  fact  that  often  the  Prudential  Committees  are 
isea^.tiot  for  their  fitness  for  the  trust,  but  because  they  will  accept 
I  office,  that  they  evince  a  greater  desire  to  save  a  few  dollars  to  the 
trict  in  hiring  a  cheap  teacher,  or  in  obtaining  an  incompetent  person, 

2S 
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and  paying  the  price  of  a  better  one,  merely  because  there  was  a  reU* 
tionship  existing,  more  important  to  him  than  the  welfare  of  the  scbooL 
But  your  committee  can  fully  exonerate  the  Prudential  Committee!  tf 
Ware  for  the  past,  as  well  as  previous  years,  from  this  charge ;  for  n 
feel  confident  that  without  exception  they  have  endeavored  to  promsti 
the  interest  of  their  respective  schools.  This  is  doubtless  attributtlile 
to  the  care  the  districts  have  taken  to  select  judicious  Prudential  Coah 
mittees.  As  a  proof  of  the  good  selections  made,  we  would  refer  yon  ti 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  schools  in  town  the  past  year,  u 
shown  by  the  examinations,  which,  almost  without  exception,  have  bcci 
very  satisfactory  to  your  committee. 

An  objection  to  this  change  in  the  District  System  is,  that  the  Schod 
Committee  already  have  sufficient  duties  to  attend  to  without  adding 
those  of  Prudential  Committee.  It  being  now  optional  with  towns  to 
adopt  the  general  District  System  or  retain  the  present  mode,  we  wodd 
recommend  the  latter,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  more  likely  to  gin 
general  satisfaction  than  any  other. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  wants  of  our  Common  Scbooh, 
and  the  best  means  of  promoting  their  uniform  prosperity,  and  to  biing 
them  more  nearly  under  a  general  supcr>'ision,  we  would  recommend  to 
the  town  a  modification  of  the  present  supervision  of  the  schools;  laj 
that  is,  to  choose  a  committee  of  five  or  seven — and  we  think  the  latter 
number  preferable  ; — let  them  be  selected  from  different  sections  of  tk 
town,  and  one  of  this  number  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
visiting  schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  all  the  reg^ar  tisiIi 
throughout  the  town  during  tVie  year,  excepting  the  High  School,  and  to 
report  to  the  committee  at  regular  meetings  the  state  and  condition  of 
each  school ;  and  this  visitor  shall  be  subject  to  the  Board,  to  cany  ovt 
their  directions  and  recommendations  respecting  the  schools.  It  ii 
thought  that  by  adopting  this,  or  a  similar  plan,  the  schools  will  bare  a 
more  uniform  system,  and  their  progress,  as  compared  with  each  other, 
better  understood.  This  kind  of  supervision  has  been  successfullj  tiied 
in  other  places,  proving  the  most  beneficial  and  economical  method  yet 
devised.  The  High  School,  as  heretofore,  may  be  under  the  directum 
of  the  whole  committee,  or  of  a  sub- committee.  This  method  has,  ia 
part,  been  practised  during  the  past  winter  by  your  committee,  and  haii 
as  we  think,  succeeded  well,  especially  as  there  had  been  no  preTiooi 
arrangement  to  this  effect. 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


LUDLOW. 

It  was  a  decision  of  the  committee  at  their  first  meeting  for  examini- 
don  of  teachers,  for  the  summer  term  cf  the  schools,  that  no  penon 
should  be  approbated  but  such  as  were  well  qualified  to  ixutruet  in  lU 
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mon  EngliA  brmndies  tmnglit  in  our  District  Sckools.  AltlKMigli 
ected  bat  one  pezson  on  exunumtiGn,  as  not  ksriog  tiie  necessary 
qnalificstions,  ret  thej  feel  constrained  to  ssj,  thmt  if  tlieT  hsd 
)re  rigid  in  their  examinations,  it  is  possiMe  that  gieater  improre- 
)iild  hare  been  made  in  some  of  the  schools. 
i  has  always  more  or  less  prejudice  existed  in  this  {dace  against 
lol  Committee's  exercising  the  full  power  that  the  law  gires  them 
management  of  schools ;  and  this  in  onr  opinion  has  been  a 
linderance  to  their  improTcment.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  all 
ibitants  of  this  town,  that  the  Town  Comnuttee  are  invested  with 
power  of  hiring  teachers,  and  taking  the  whole  management  of 
>ols,  unless  restricted  by  rote  of  the  town  at  their  annual  town 
This  the  committee  believe  to  be  a  wise  and  salutary  statute* 
dd  operate  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  improTcment  of  all  the 
if  fully  concurred  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  com* 
^rtainly  are,  or  ought  to  be,  better  judges  of  the  particular 
idons  of  teachers  for  particular  districts  than  the  District  Com- 
an  be,  as  they  have  the  oversight  of  all  the  schools  of  the  difier- 
icts,  and  the  particular  qualities  of  the  teachers  for  the  various 
We  find  that  most  of  the  Prudential  Committee  engage  the 
:her  that  applies  for  the  school,  and  although  the  committee  have 
er  to  reject  the  teacher  on  examination,  yet,  in  most  instances,  it 
lisagreeable  feelings,  and  comes  in  conflict  with  the  Town  and 
Committees.  Some  of  the  committee  have  had  experience  in 
ttcr  within  the  last  two  years,  when  the  Prudential  Committee 
to  hire  a  teacher,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  Town  Committee  to 
le  school.  The  committee  accordingly  hired  a  teacher,  and  took 
le  management  of  the  school ;  and  it  is  believed  that  every  one 
[istrict  was  fully  satisfied,  and  declared  that  the  school  was  the 
f  had  had  for  years. 

committee  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  hiring  of  teachers 
whole  management  of  the  schools  be  left  with  the  Town  Com- 
br  at  least  one  year,  that  a  fair  trial  may  be  had ;  and  then  if 
sessful,  the  town  can  vote  the  next  year  to  return  to  the  old 


TOLLAND. 

*e  of  decided  opinion  that  the  present  District  System  is  a  chock 
Q  progress  and  improvement  of  Common  Schoob.  We  boliovo 
I,  as  a  town,  ought  to  have  the  supervision  of  their  schools,  that 
3  smaller  or  more  backward  schools  might  be  aided  more  ofiec- 
f  the  town ;  weaker  parts  of  a  commimity  need  the  assistance 
trongcr.  We  believe  the  school-houses  ought  to  be  built  and 
by  the  town ;  also,  that  the  Examining  Committee  would  be 
blc  to  secure  and  contract  with  the  teachers,  and  superintend 
1  to  the  time  when  they  shall  begin,  and  how  long  to  keep,  than 
present  method,  by  Prudential  Committees.  Now,  the  Town 
ee  do  a  part,  and  another  mass  a  part,  which  requires  eight  of 
this  town,  besides  the  Town  Committee.  One  Prudential  Com- 
ishes  to  have  a  teacher  examined  at  one  time  ;  another  Pruden- 
mittee  at  another  time ;  some  Prudential  Committees  refuse  to 
.ct  part  of  the  time ;  some  of  the  districts  do  not  choose  any. 
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nor  can  they :  these  things,  in  view  of  your  committee^  axe  disastrous 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The  evil  might  be  remedied,  oc 
wquld  not  be  as  serious,  were  the  entire  charge  of  the  teachers  in  t 
huids  of  one  Board  of  Committee. 

WEST   SPRINGFIELD. 

If  any  way  can  be  devised  to  reduce  the  number  of  districts,  or 
abolish  them  altogether,  and  adopt  the  system  of  graded  schools, 
would  be  advantageous  both  as  to  economy  and  instruction ;  and 
recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  town,  to  inquire  i 
the  expediency  of  making  some  change,  and  of  adopting  the  system 
gradation  in  the  schools. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year  has  compared  lavon 
with  that  of  the  previous  year.  Females  have  been  employed  in  m 
of  the  schools  for  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  summer  term,  and  to  g< 
advantage.  And  we  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  an  increasing  dei 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  employ  well  qualified  and  accomplid 
female  teachers,  and  to  retain  their  services  through  the  year,  and  e\ 
for  a  longer  time.  Let  this  become  the  practice,  and  with  good  wag 
they  will  soon  occupy  a  better  position  in  their  vocation,  and  elevate  1 
character  of  the  schools. 


BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 


ADAMS. 

High  School, —  The  town  of  Adams,  possessing  a  population  si 
ficien&y  large,  has  responded  cheerfully  to  the  provisions  of  the  statu 
requiring  her  to  support  a  school  where  the  higher  branches  maj 
taught  during  the  year.  This  law  is  based  upon  the  supposition  tha 
town  containing  five  hundred  families  would,  of  course,  furnish  a  la] 
number  of  scholars  who  could  not  derive  those  advantages  that  their  i 
vanced  condition  in  the  sciences  required  from  the  District  Schooli 
the  town.  However  true  this  may  be  of  other  towns  of  this  size  in  t 
Commonwealth,  it  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  true  of  the  town 
Adams ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  true  of  any  town  whose  great  indnsti 
pursuit  is  manufacturing  in  its  various  branches,  thereby  giving  to  t 
population  that  instability  that  ever  must  characterise  such  towns. 

The  District  System, — Your  committee  feel  sensibly  the  importai 
of  certain  modifications  or  changes  in  the  present  District  System, 
order  to  remove  certain  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
our  Common  Schools.  We  are  at  least  convinced  that  the  matter  of  1 
ing  teachers  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Committ 
for  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  better  understand  the  condition  of  i 
schools,  and  know  the  peculiar  qualifications  requisite  in  ft  teacher 
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nikble  him  to  discharge  his  duties  to  such  school  to  the  best  advantage. 
.  peculiar  fiiYoritism  pervades  the  districts,  by  which  certain  individuals 
re  foisted  upon  the  district  against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  citi- 
ens  comprising  such  districts.  This,  in  many  cases,  completely  destroys 
11  interest  in  the  school,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  such  school  is 
lompletely  wasted. 

Teachers, — ^The  committee  have  endeavored  to  raise  the  standard  of 
lualification  in  teachers,  and  hope  our  successors  in  office  will  do  more 
lutn  we  have  done  in  this  way.  The  committee  cannot  do  this  alone 
ind  single-handed.  They  must  have  the  cooperation  of  their  fellow-citi* 
tens,  because  it  cannot  be  expected  that  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  make 
ieaching  their  vocation,  and  fit  themselves  for  their  work,  unless  they 
utre  a  prospect  of  obtaining  for  their  services  more  than  is  too  grudg- 
ngly  doled  out  to  them  in  most  of  our  school  districtn.  True  economy 
i  to  employ  the  best  of  teachers,  and  pay  accordingly. 

School  Superintendent — ^Your  committee  fully  believe  that  the  town 
ihould  elect  a  School  Committee,  with  the  understanding  that  the  chair- 
Jian  shall  devote  his  time,  almost  exclusively,  for  at  least  six  months  in 
Bie  year,  to  visiting  schools,  and  looking  after  their  interests,  and  in  lec- 
turing on  the  subject  of  popular  education  in  the  various  districts  ;  and 
thus  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  this  important  subject.  We  believe  that 
ids  mode  would  be  attended  with  less  expense  than  the  present  plan. 

ALFORD. 

The  School  Committee  report  that  there  are  some  infelicities  existing 
n  our  present  school  system,  to  the  consideration  of  which  your  attention 
s  respectfully  invited.  The  practice  of  authorizing  Prudential  Commit- 
ees  to  select  our  teachers  has  obtained  in  this  town  for  many  years. 
S^ow,  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nterests  of  our  schools.  All  other  considerations  are  subordinate  to 
his,  for  upon  the  wisdom  of  its  exercise  depends  their  success.  We  may 
nake  liberal  appropriations  of  our  money ;  we  may  build  commodious 
umses,  and  furnish  them  with  all  requisite  apparatuses ;  we  may  require 
lie  most  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  our  committees ;  yet  if  we  fail 

0  select  good  teachers,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  good  schools.  **  As 
M  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  It  is  he  that  must  give  it  tone  and 
:haiacter.  It  is  important  that  men  of  intelligence  and  experience  be 
lelected  to  superintend  our  schools ;  but  the  power  of  appointing  teach- 
in  is  vastly  more  important,  and  its  adjustment  calls  for  a  corresponding 
ixeidse  of  judgment  and  discretion.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
men  are  appointed  to  the  office  of  Prudential  Committee  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  extremely  limited,  who  have  had  no  experience,  feel  little  or  no 
interest  in  schools,  and  who  accept  it  only  because  they  wish  to  manifest 

1  willingness  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  society.  Is  it 
ivrprising  under  such  circumstances  that  unwise  selections  should  be 
nade?  The  history  of  the  past  year  does  not  elicit  these  remarks, 
rhese  are  convictions  which  we  have  felt  for  years.  Under  the  present 
lystem,  every  candidate  presented  for  examination  comes  as  an  applicant 
ibr  a  particular  school.  No  adjustment  with  reference  to  another  school 
to  which  he  may  be  well  adapted  is  possible.  He  must  be  approved  for 
tbt  school  or  none.    And  yet  the  wants  are  as  various  as  the  supplies. 
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One  school  is  lar^c,  another  is  small.     In  one  the  pupils  are  advanced  in 
study,  in  another  they  are  not.     Now,  if  a  certain  number  of  indiyidnals, 
of  various  character  and  attainments,  are  to  take  charge  of  as  many 
different  schools  in  town,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the 
assignments  are  made  ?     Is  it  not  easy  to  conceive  that  much  of  their 
success  would  depend  upon  their  being  placed  each  in  his  appropziate 
school  ?     Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  that  teachers  are  appointed,  and 
schools  commenced,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  School  Committee. 
This  often  embarrasses  their  action,  and  leaves  them  but  a  choice  of  erili. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  are  frequently  induced  to  confer  that 
approbation  which  under  others  would  be  withheld. 

Finally,  the  existence  of  two  distinct  committees,  under  the  preient 
regime,  destroys,  in  a  great  measure,  the  responsibility  of  both.  If  anj 
failure  occurs  in  our  schools,  each  mutually  casts  the  blame  upon  the 
other,  and  between  them  that  feeling  of  responsibility,  which  shooU 
always  rest  somewhere,  is  lost. 

There  is  also  a  growing  dissatisfaction  relative  to  the  division  of  the 
public  money.  The  district  having  the  greatest  number  of  scholan 
complains  that  its  share  is  not  proportional  to  the  comparative  size  of  iti 
school,  while  others  contend  that  they,  too,  are  already  suffering  from  an 
unequal  distribution. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  remedy 
all  these  evils ;  and  that  is,  to  discontinue  our  school  districts,  therel^ 
placing  this  whole  matter  of  school  administration  directly  in  the  handi 
of  the  town.  Such  an  adjustment  would  at  once  obviate  all  the  Acui- 
ties and  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
committees.  The  power  of  appointing  teachers  and  superintending 
schools  would  be  committed  to  a  board  of  men  who  would  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty.  TVho  eaa 
doubt  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  attended  with  the  most  sili- 
tary  results  ?  Building  school-houses  would  then  become  the  bosineii 
of  the  town,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  would  be  a  perfect  nni- 
formity,  so  far  as  regards  propriety  and  convenience.  Equal  tautira 
would  entitle  all  to  equal  rights  and  privileges.  The  same  principle 
should  regulate  the  division  of  the  public  money.  And  the  great  object 
should  be  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  advantages  of  ednn- 
tion  for  all  the  children  of  the  town.  This  is  what  the  law  contempUtei, 
and  what  justice  demands. 

We  know  that  the  present  is  a  time-honored  system,  that  it  has  come  |- 
down  to  us  from  a  former  generation  ;  yet  it  is  not  too  sacred  for  im-  j 
provement.  We  have  no  disposition  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  oar  |- 
fathers.  They  rarely  erred  in  practical  matters.  And  the  establishment  j- 
of  school  districts  at  the  time  was  unquestionably  a  wise  and  judiciou 
act.  But  radical  changes  have  taken  place  since  their  day,  and  many 
provisions  altogether  competent  then  would  be  unsuitable  and  extremely 
inconvenient  now.  New  times  demand  new  measures.  And  while 
revering  the  memory  and  admiring  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  let  vt 
imitate  their  noble  example,  by  proving  ourselves  equal  to  the  wants  ind 
exigencies  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


I 
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BECKET. 

2gard  to  supplying  facilities  for  educating  the  rising  generation,  it 
itted  that  we  live  in  on  age  of  laudable  and  gratifying  improve- 
In  this  we  seem  approximating  to  a  superior  standard  of  excel- 
Such  improvement  is  especially  manifest  in  almost  every  depart- 
>f  our  Common  School  System.  Amidst  all  this  enterprise  and 
»,  we  still  occupy  a  town  where  whatever  pertains  to  our  Public 
8  remains  almost  as  staid  and  as  stale  as  if  none  of  these  elements 
perating  so  powerfully  about  us.  Here  ore  the  same  school*houses 
ch  several  successive  generations  have  received  their  knowledge  of 
diments  of  learning.  In  those  districts  where  houses  have  been 
I  or  repaired  within  the  recollection  of  the  present  inhabitants,  no 
change  of  form  or  construction  has  been  effected.  Those  which 
dilapidated  as  to  unfit  them  for  further  occupancy,  and  those  in  a 
ir  condition,  all  remain  as  formerly,  **  out  of  doors,"  on  the  public 
ly,  not  infrequently  where  three  or  more  ways  medt,  without 
,  without  enclosed  play-ground,  without  woodshed,  or  other  neces- 
utbuilding,  and  equally  destitute  of  other  conveniences  —  those 
a  implements  and  fixtures  within. 

lew  of  all  these  deficiencies,  your  committee  have  not  the  temerity 
aot  intend  much  to  exaggerate  or  expose  these  evils,  nor  at  present 
zases  to  advocate  strenuously  an  attempt  at  that  reform  so  common 
;r  towns.  Indeed,  we  recomm^id,  in  some  instances,  that  things 
)wed  to  continue  as  they  ore. 

would  not  think  it  unsafe  nor  inexpedient  to  put  in,  especially  at 
approaches,  an  occasional  light,  to  stop  some  of  the  greater  leaks 
roof,  and  some  of  the  largest  cracks  and  knot-holes  about  the  doors ; 
for  any  considerable  expenditure  upon  those  houses  which,  if  left 
will  so  soon  have  had  their  day,  we  do  not  encourage  it.  Do  not 
rom  these  suggestions  that  your  committee  are  in  favor  of  retro- 
)n.  To  continue  as  we  are  we  cannot ;  nor  would  we.  Nothing  is 
pleasing  to  us  than  to  witness  the  great  and  very  common  changes ' 
ave  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  in  reference  to  the  plan, 
»tion,  and  the  many  convenienccb  connected  with  the  building  of 
-houses,  and  whatever  pertains  to  the  furtherance  of  a  Conmion 
I  education.  Where  we  ore  not  permitted  personally  to  witness 
bappy  results  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  seems  fast  pervad- 
le  commurity  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  g^eat  conmiunity  of 
>untry,  ana  the  enlightened  world,  we  love  to  read  of  them, 
you  inquire  if  the  committee  think  it  practicable  to  introduce  to 
wn  all  those  innovating  measures  denominated  improvements  ?  As 
3en  already  intimated,  we  do  not  at  present  think  it  expedient  in 
i  town  ;  but  we  do  believe  the  time  has  fully  come  when  it  is  the 
)f  this  people  to  make  somewhere  a  beginning  in  this  revolutionary 
aent  in  regard  to  school-houses  and  their  accommodations.  The 
of  the  town,  the  regard  which  the  parent  cherishes  lor  his  oiF- 
;  and  every  claim  which  the  rising  generation  has  upon  their 
IS  and  predecessors,  with  the  future  prospects  of  our  coontryy  aad 
dightenment  of  the  world,  demand  it  at  our  hands. 
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CHESHIRE. 

Your  committee  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  raising  a  larger  siun 
of  money  for  the  support  of  schools  the  ensuing  year,  as  there  is  erident- 
ly  a  large  increase  of  scholars  in  town,  numbering  forty-five  more  thin 
last  year ;  and  the  amount  received  by  some  of  the  small  districts  » 
insufficient  to  support  their  schools  a  reasonable  leng^  of  time. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  hiring  of  teachers  should  be 
left  with  the  Town  Committee  ;  if  this  was  the  case,  there  would  be  Irat 
very  little  trouble  in  procuring  efficient  teachers  for  every  school  in  town. 
Teachers  making  application  for  schools  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
capable  of  teaching,  as  in  all  probability  they  would  be  rejected  by  tbe 
Examining  Committee  if  they  were  not ;  and  teachers  would  be  likelj 
to  have  schools  assigned  them  in  which  they  would  best  succeed;  wiiere- 
as  Prudential  Committees  are  too  apt  to  hire  the  first  person  that  pre- 
sents himself,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  ability  or  acquirement!  u  i 
teacher,  supposing  that  is  entirely  the  duty  of  the  Examining  Comiait- 
tee.     In  this  way  many  persons  are  employed  who  are  not  competat 
teachers,  thereby  causing  embarrassments  to  your  committee,  and  pror* 
ing  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

GREAT   BARRINGTOX. 

The  committee  may  be  considered  as  taking  too  much  upon  themselTefi 
in  offering  a  suggestion  in  their  report  with  respect  to  a  subject  wbidi 
never  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  town,  althongb 
it  has  frequently  been  named  by  individuals,  who  have  felt  interested  ii 
education.  The  committee  would  by  no  means  do  what  might  be  nnu- 
ceptable  to  their  fellow-citizens,  who  may  feel  generously  ready  to  do 
good,  and  honorably  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wholesome  laws  of  tbe 
Commonwealth.  They,  however,  feel  called  upon  to  suggest  whetba 
the  educational  interests  of  the  town  do  not  require  the  cstablishmeBt  of 
'  a  school  of  a  higher  character  than  any  which  we  now  have,  and  the  id- 
vantages  of  which  shall  not  be  confined  to  any  one  district,  but  be  open 
for  the  participation  of  all.  At  present,  a  young  man  cannot  be  prepiiedfar 
college  in  this  town  at  the  public  cost ;  neither  can  he  pursue  thoie 
advanced  branches  of  study  which  would  fit  him  for  usefulness,  or  ftf 
much  success  and  distinction  in  mercantile  life,  in  mechanical  or  agiicnl- 
tural  pursuits,  without  being  subjected  to  charges  for  private  tuition. 

Distinguished  friends  of  education  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Stite, 
and  from  our  more  immediate  neighborhood,  when  they  have  visited  diii 
town,  have  inquired  for  our  High  School.  On  being  referred  to  titf 
Academy,  which  is  established  here,  as  affording  ample  means  for  ednct- 
tion  in  the  advanced  branches  of  study,  they  have  expressed  the  opinion,— 
an  opinion  which  your  committee  have  long  held,  and  the  force  of  wUch 
all  reflecting  persons  cannot  fail  to  perceive  —  that  the  existence  of  tiidi 
an  institution  here  actually  stands  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a 
High  School,  such  as  we  propose.  And,  therefore,  the  few  only,  wbo 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  primary  education,  can  fit  themselves  fat  col- 
lege or  the  higher  departments  in  mercantile,  mechanical,  or  agricnltonl 
pursuits ;  whilst  all  others  are  left  to  be  contented  with  inferior  attain- 
ments, and  with  callings  for  which  time  might  perhaps  prove  that  thej 
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TB  aetoally  len  suited  than  for  others,  upon  which  edueational  oppor- 
lities  might  ha^e  enabled  them  to  enter. 

The  committee  would  therefore  propose,  and  even  eamestlj  recom^ 
snd,  the  pnrchase,  by  the  authorities  of  ^lis  town,  of  all  the  shares  in 
e  present  Academy,  situated  upon  Main  Street,  in  the  village  of  Qreat 
irrington,  and  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  building  to  the  use  of 
e  town,  for  the  establishment  of  a  High  School,  such  as  is  required  by 
le  laws  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  demanded  by  every  principle  and 
eUng  which  should  characterize  liberal,  noble-minded  men. 

HANCOCK. 

Suggestions, — It  occurs  to  your  committee,  most  evidently,  that, 
mong  the  things  which  still  have  room  for,  and  would  most  rationally 
dmit  of  improvement,  the  Public  Schools  of  this  town  may  be  reckoned, 
lierefore, 

1.  We  would  present  for  your  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be^ 
irihe  best  general  good  to  abolish  the  present  District  System, — tak^ 
ig  tiie  entire  matter  under  the  superintendence  of  the  town. 

It  18  well  known  to  you  all,  that  the  geographical  features  of  this  town* 
re  un&vorable  to  centralization,  being  narrow,  and  of  such  natural 
loundaries  of  hills,  as  hardly  to  afford  a  centre  with  more  than  two 
acting  points,  and  these  usually  north  and  south ;  the  inhabitants 
idbig  principally  upon  one  continuous  street.  Besides,  time  and  other 
nflaences  work  changes.  The  restless  ocean  bears  the  sands  from  one 
June,  and  deposits  them  on  another,  and  so  leaves  its  former  position. 
Stietms  leave  their  old  currents,  and  form  new  channels.  These  changes 
wmr  nowhere  more  than  in  the  tide  of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  current 
if  human  population.  This  town  shows  this,  and  what  were  once  suita- 
do  boundiuries  for  districts  seem  not  to  be  now.  These  reasons,  among 
rtben,  may  be  urged  why.  the  present  District  System  should  be  abol- 
iked. 

2.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  legality,  as  well  as  the 
■opriety,  of  paying  over  any  portion  of  the  school  fhnds  to  those^appli- 
aati  who  do  not  allow  their  teachers  to  be  examined,  and  their  schools 
a  be  visited,  and  inspected,  as  the  law  specifies,  and  the  state  law  makes 
i  condition  of  being  entitled  to  the  funds  i 

3.  We  would  invite  your  especial  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
riUage  school  —  Fourth  District.  The  number  of  scholars  in  this  dis- 
net  is  now  too  large  for  one  school,  and  one  teacher,  both  simmier  and 
viBter.  The  enlargement  of  the  present  house  b  suggested  by  some, 
die  division  of  the  district  by  others  —  the  bidlding  of  a  new  school* 
MTOie  or  houses.  Advantages  may  be  urged  for  having  two  schools  in 
^  lame  house  ;  also,  advantages  for  having  two  school-houses,  and  in 
lepvate  places.  It  would '  seem  that  the  advantages  of  having  two 
ichool-houses,  and  in  separate  places,  give  that  the  preference.  How- 
nrer,  should  the  first  suggestion  made  receive  proper  attention,  and  be 
idhiced  to  practice,  and  the  District  System  be  abolished,  it  would  open 
i  way  to  obviate  til  the  evils  now  existing  in  this  school,  as  well  as  in 
lUfhe  others  —  evib  inseparably  connected  with  that  antiquated  system 
nited  only  to  a  former  age. 

4.  Tour  committee  would  recommend  retaining,  as  £ur  as  practical  and 

34 
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poMible,  the  same  teachers,  tried,  and  proyed,  and  experienced  in  the 
same  schools.     Your  farm  and  domestic  help,  who  have  been  long  ii 
your  employ,  and  acquainted  with  your  fields,  buildings,  utensils,  and 
customs,  are  worth  more  to  you  than  new  and  uninitiated  hands  ean  be ; 
so  of  your  school  teachers  —  acquainted  with  your  place,  your  books, 
your  children,  their  constitutions,  temperament,  attainments,  ways,  ani 
turn  of  mind ;  also,  you  and  your  children  have  the  advantage  of  aa 
acquaintance  with  the  former  teacher,  whereas  the  new  one  makes  emj 
thing  new  and  strange ;  perhaps  quite  different,  and  even  contrazy  Is 
the  other,  and  may  just  about  counteract  and  make  null  all  the  good 
the  preceding  teacher  accomplished.     Therefore  the  teacher  should  bo 
well  paid,  and  the  school,  and  place,  and  boarding  be  made  so  pleasant, 
and  comfortable,  and  desirable,  that  the  teacher  shall  be  willing  to 
remain  year  after  year  in  the  same  school. 

HINSDALE. 

In  two  or  three  instances,  your  committee  have  been  not  a  littk 
embarrassed  in  their  action  by  the  previous  action  of  Prudential  Cob< 
mittees,  and  their  relations  to  the  candidates.  In  one  instance  teschen 
were  actually  put  into  the  school-room  some  days  before  being  presented 
to  the  committee  for  examination ;  and  in  1  wo  others,  the  candidates 
were  presented  so  near  the  time  for  the  schools  to  commence,  that  tke 
committee  were  exceedingly  perplexed.  They  were  under  the  necoMty 
of  giving  certificates  against  their  convictions,  or  of  seriously  intempt- 
ing  the  schools.  Choosing  the  former,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  tho 
result  verified  our  fears,  and  taught  us  what  we  hope  will  be  a  valusbb 
lesson  in  future. 

We  have  been  convinced  that  we  erred  in  these  cases  ;  and  we  wonld 
here  take  occasion  to  remind  Prudential  Committees  that  they  should 
never  make  any  thing  more  than  a  conditional  agreement  with  teschen, 
and  then  see  that  they  are  examined  in  season  to  provide  others,  in  cue 
they  are  not  approved.  There  would  then  be  less  danger  of  collistoa, 
or  of  embarrassment  to  the  committee.  Better  still  we  think  it  wonld 
be  for  the  town  to  leave  the  business  of  employing  teachers  where  the 
statute  leaves  it  —  that  is,  with  the  Town  Committees.  But  as  UtoM 
point  was  presented  at  some  length  by  the  last  year's  committee,  we  will 
not  dwell  upon  it  here. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  however,  is  another  of  some  importanee. 
The  school  in  District  No.  2  is  too  small  to  be  profitable.  It  has  naai- 
bered  but  six  scholars  during  the  winter.  On  this  school,  of  four  monAa, 
there  has  been  expended  959.25 ;  which  is  an  average  of  almost  910.00 
to  each  scholar.  The  district  has  also  more  money  than  it  can  well  nie. 
as  there  are  not  scholars  enough  to  have  a  school  in  summer. 

LANESBOROUGH. 

1.  There  should  be  greater  uniformity  in  the  number  of  monfti 
schooling  in  each  district,  so  that  while  some  children  are  taught  tea 
months  in  the  year,  others  should  not  be  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
only  three  or  four. 

2.  There  should  exist  in  all  our  districts  a  determination  to  hire  the 
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best  qualified  teachers,  even  should  a  tax  be  necessary  to  secure  their 
•erriccs. 

3.  The  teachers  should  be  hired,  as  they  will  have  to  be  this  yeur,  on 
•eeount  of  the  defects  in  the  warrant  for  the  March  Meetin^r,  by  the 
Town  Committee,  who  ought  to  be  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  qualifi- 
iitions,  and  who  can  more  impartially  decide  upon  the  merits  of  conflict- 
ing claimants. 

4.  If  the  town  requires  laborious  duties  from  its  agents,  without  being 
willing  to  allow  them  their  necessary  expenses,  then  let  the  town  elect  a 
eommittee  of  eight  persons,  one  from  each  school  district,  and  that  com- 
vittee  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assume 
and  discharge  every  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  schools,  and  who  shall 
be  suitably  rewarded  for  his  time  and  trouble. 


NEW  MARLBOROUGH. 

Though  your  committee  have  endeavored  to  be  faithful  and  judicious 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  are  aware  that  their  services  have 
been  of  but  little  bcnciit  to  the  schools,  or  to  tlic  cause  of  popular 
education.  They  have  severely  felt  the  difficulties  which  School  Com- 
mittees are  complaining  of  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  wliich  will 
continue  to  embarrass  every  successive  School  Committee,  as  long  as  we 
idhere  to  our  present  complicated  system  of  school  management.  If 
fhey  have  rejected  no  candidates  for  teachers,  it  has  not  been  so  much 
because  they  were   all  well   qualified,  as  because  they  were   already 

ployed  by  another  committee,  and  known  throughout  the  community 

the  prospective  teachers  of  tlie  season ;  and  because  a  rejection  under 
lueh  circumstances  usually  proves  a  permanent  injury  tvthe  individual, 
and  produces  such  a  disrupture  of  feeling  in  the  district,  as  to  hazard  the 
IDCCC8S  of  any  other  teacher.  Were  the  School  C-ommittee  charged  with 
the  business  of  employing  and  remunerating  all  the  teachers,  they  could 
etiily  adopt  such  a  course  as  would  avoid  the  delicacy  and  the  ill  results 
of  rejecting  those  who  were  not  qualified. 

Your  committee  wish  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  a  few 
fccts  respecting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  Public  Schools. 

In  the  first  place,  much  of  our  school  money  is  very  uneconomically 
expended.  School  District  No.  10,  for  instance,  has  expended  the  last 
year  about  960  on  an  average  school  of  4-^  scholars,  making  the  cost  of 
the  school  the  enormous  sum  of  813.12J-  for  each  scholar.  District  No. 
II  has  expended  99.39  on  each  average  scholar.  The  cost  of  school  in 
District  No.  4  has  been  98. OG  per  scholar.  Now,  this  want  of  economy, 
in  the  expenditure  of  our  school  money  is  owing  to  the  unaccommodating 
nature  of  district  organizations.  All  the  scholars  in  some  of  these  dis- 
tricts might  be  almost  as  well  accommodated  at  neighboring  schools; 
and  it  would  be  far  better  for  such  to  join  money  and  children  with  those 
lehools ;  but  the  district  organization  proves  an  insuperable  barrier. 
Indeed,  under  this  system*  our  schools  are  constantly  becoming  more 
unequal ;  and  it  is  only  by  abolishing  it,  that  they  can  approximate 
towards  equality,  both  in  scholars  and  resources,  and  thus  prevent  crowd- 
ed and  unprofitable  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  expending  money  to 
little  purpose  on  the  other. 

Again,  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  withdraw  patronage  from 
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the  Common  School.  This  appears  from  the  &ct  that  not  leu  than  thnt 
private  schools  have  been  sustained  in  town  during  the  past  winter. 
This,  we  have  the  means  of  knowing,  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  our  Common  Schools.  The  timet 
are  demanding  better  facilities  for  a  progressive  and  thorough  educatioi 
than  our  Common  Schools  afford ;  and  if  we  would  not  have  our  PnUie 
Schools  fall  into  disrepute,  and  be  left  to  the  poorer  class,  and  to  forugs* 
ers,  wo  must  put  them  on  a  footing  that  is  demanded  by  our  ablest  ud 
our  best  citizens  —  those  whose  influence  and  co-operation  we  can  leiM 
afford  to  spare. 

PITTSFIELD. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  ask  leave  to  offer  a  suggestion  on  the  sapo^ 
vision  of  our  schools.  We  do  it  very  willingly  at  tUs  time,  since  it  cts- 
not  affect  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  our  object  to 
suggest  subject  for  consideration,  rather  than  to  invite  immediate  actioi. 
All  are  aware  that  &  supervision,  by  those  who  have  other  caret  ud 
other  business  which  takes  precedence,  must,  of  course,  be  a  defectin 
one.  All  who  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  our  schools  must  hn 
observed  a  great  want  of  system,  or  unity  of  purpose,  pervading  tKi 
concern. 

We  sketch,  for  consideration,  the  following  outline.  The  appointnol 
of  a  committee,  or  board  of  three  persons,  and  a  fourth,  who  should  lioU 
to  the  others  the  relation  which  the  Secretary  holds  to  the  State  Bond 
of  Education.  The  Board  should  be  present  at  the  general  examinatioi 
of  teachers,  and  of  the  High  School ;  —  should  hold  regular  meetbgi 
semi-annually,  and  occasional  ones  so  often  as  their  counsel  or  actioi 
should  be  required.  The  Secretary  should  be  superintendent  of  all  die 
schools,  should  be  officially  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  spend  lO 
his  time  as  a  teacher  in  that  school,  except  so  much  as  might  be  reqnind 
for  a  full  and  thorough  supervision  of  the  District  Schools.  Tbu,  «t 
think,  would  require  four  afternoons  in  each  week.  In  the  High  School, 
under  his  own  hand,  would  be  prepared  teachers,  and  it  would  matter 
comparatively  but  little  who  employed  them  for  our  District  Sckooii. 
If  well-qualified  teachers  were  prepared  in  the  High  School,  they  wobU 
be  employed  in  the  Districts.  He  should  give  his  whole  time  and 
powers  to  the  cause  of  education ;  should  encourage  teachers  to  meet 
often  for  mutual  instruction,  and  make  himself  one  of  their  number 
Such  an  arrangement  would  bind  all  our  schools  together,  and  bring  tin 
same  plan,  system,  and  order  into  our  educational  affairs,  that  is  cuiied 
«into  other  business,  and  without  which  not  a  manufacturing  establiih- 
ment  in  the  country  could  live  half  ten  years.  If,  in  a  pecuniary  pdnt 
of  view,  it  is  found  profitable  in  one  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  in  the  other  ;  —  and  for  the  cause  of  Education,  such  a  supff- 
vision  could  but  produce  the  happiest  effects.  The  State  is  awaking  to 
this  subject.  All  seem  satisfied  that  some  better  plan  than  the  pretcit 
must  be  adopted.  A  multitude  of  suggestions  have  been  made,  and 
many  of  them  are  being  tried.  We  offer  our  mite  for  consideration,  tad 
there  leave  it. 
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6ANDISFIELD. 

We  think  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  an  important  change 
vHl  take  place  in  the  management  of  the  schools  of  this  town,  and 
dmmghout  the  State,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
■choola.     This  change  has  already  well  commenced  in  a  large  number  of 
fte  towns  of  this  Commonwealth.    We  allude  to  the  voluntary  abandon- 
nent  of  the  entire  District  System  by  the  towns.    This  system  is  attend- 
ed with  serious  inconveniences.     We  will  speak  of  but  one  of  these  at 
dds  time,  and  that  is,  the  emplo3rment  of  teachers  by  the  Prudential 
Committee.     We  wish  to  present  some  reasons  for  your  consideration, 
"why  the  Town  Committee  should  employ  the  teachers.     In  the  first 
jbce,  the  Town  Committee  are  the  proper  persons  to  do  this  business. 
In  employing  a  teacher,  the  first  step  would  appear  to  be  an  examination 
flf  bis  or  her  literary  qualifications  for  the  office ;  if  these  are  satisfactory, 
then  the  contract  can  be  made  with  the  understanding  that  if  there  shall 
Ik  a  material  failure  in  the  successful  management  of  .the  school,  it  may 
Ik  dosed  at  any  time  the  committee  shall  say. 

The  Prudendal  Committee  hires  a  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
ao  authority  to  install  that  teacher  in  the  school  for  which  he  is  engaged ; 
and  when  said  teacher  is  examined  by  the  Town  Committee,  if  his  qualifica- 
tiuu  should  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  desirable,  yet  with  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  a  better  one  so  late  in  the  season,  and  witii  the  liability  of  producing 
diMBtislaction,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  teachers  are  often  approved 
^riien  they  would  not  be,  if  the  Town  Committee  were  the  contracting 
puty.    llie  Town  Committee,  in  visiting  the  schools,  have   a  better 
opportunity  to  learn  who  are  successful  teachers,  and  who  are  not,  than 
tiie  Prudential  Committee  can  have.     Such  teachers  as  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue can  be  secured  for  another  season,  and  in  this  way  the  expense  of 
employing  teachers  need  be  but  a  trifling  item  to  the  town.     Again,  a 
viie  discrimination  is  necessary  in  the  adaptation  of  teachers  to  the 
difoent  schools.     Some  schools  require  certain  elements  of  character  in 
a  teacher  which  in  other  schools  might  be  objectionable.     A  judicious 
eomnuttee  could  better  judge  of  such  adaptation  than  a  Prudential  Com- 
mittee could  ordinarily  be  expected  to  do.     Again,  embarrassing  col- 
liaont  sometimes  occur  between  the  Town  and  Prudential  Committees. 
For  instance,  a  case  like  this  occurred.     A  Prudential  Committee  writes 
to  a  lady  that  he  will  give  her  so  much  per  week  to  teach  the  school  in 
kn  district,  if  she  will  certify  her  acceptance  of  his  proposal  by  the 
bearer  of  the  letter ;  she  accepts  the  offer,  is  examined  and  approved  by 
tte  Town  Committee  as  teacher  for  said  district.     Afterward,  that  Pru- 
dential Committee  hires  another  teacher,  and  notifies  the  first  aceord- 
iB^y.    She  comes  to  the  Town  Committee  for  advice,  and  presents  the 
written  contract  from  the  Prudential  Committee.     Can  the  Town  Com- 
■ittee  install  another  teacher  in  that  school,  and  reject  the  first  under 
aoeh  circumstances  ? 

Again,  for  want  of  interest,  negligence,  or  some  neighborhood  difficul- 
ty, ^6  Prudential  Committee  refuses  to  take  his  turn  at  hiring  teachers, 
iiul  no  teacher  is  engaged  till  after  other  schools  are  in  operation ;  it  is 
then  difficult  to  obtain  such  a  teacher  as  the  school  demands  :  then  they 
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call  upon  the  Town  Committee,  and  he  must  get  snch  a  teacher  as  hi 
can,  and  then  he  hlamed  if  the  school  is  not  suecessful. 

Again,  teachers  desire  to  please  their  employers,  and  to  gratify  some 
whim  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  may  fail  to  comply  witii  important 
instructions  and  suggestions  of  the  Town  Committee,  and  thus  subr^ 
their  hcst  endeavors  to  he  useful  to  the  schools. 

Finally,  we  hclieve  you  will  hest  promote  the  interest  of  the  schools 
of  this  town,  hy  throwing  the  responsibility  of  employing  teachers  upoA 
the  Town  Committee,  that  the  experiment  may  he  tried ;  and  if  it  shall 
prove  a  failure,  we  can  return  again  to  the  heaten  track.  In  regard  ts 
the  success  of  the  schools  the  past  year,  we  have  nothing  specially 
encouraging ;  the  success  of  the  schools  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  intereit 
felt  in  the  community  upon  the  subject. 


SAVOY. 

We  have  endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  of  our  office  with  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  with  moderation  in  regard  to  the  exerdie 
of  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  our  office,  and,  we  fear,  with  too 
much  leniency  towards  the  ignorance  and  want  of  competency  to  goven, 
•0  prominently  manifested  hy  some  of  our  teachers. 

We  have  endeavored  to  accommodate  our  decisions  to  the  prejadieei 
and  interests  of  the  several  districts,  when  consistent  with  an  open, 
manly  deportment,  and  a  just  estimation  of  duty.  We  may  have  etied, 
hut  we  hope  that  if  we  have  it  was  in  not  acting  rather  than  in  om 
acting. 

In  discharging  our  duties,  we  have  met  with  difficulties.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  approbate  persons  not  fully  competent  to  perform  all  ^ 
duties  of  a  teacher,  or  subject  the  Prudential  Committee,  that  hired 
them,  to  much  trouble,  and  perhaps  some  expense,  in  procuring  othen. 
And  as  it  has  been  the  custom  of  our  predecessors  to  let  all  teach  who 
could  get  a  Prudential  Committee  to  hire  them,  your  committee  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  disregard  a  custom  sanctioned  by  time  and  gray  headi; 
a  part  of  us  having  had  experience  in  the  matter  before,  and  the  remain- 
der having  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  result  of  an  effort  to  discharge  a 
teacher  that  a  Prudential  Committee  had  hired. 

We  are  confident  that  more  or  less  inconvenience  will  invariabljbi 
experienced,  so  long  as  the  duties  of  procuring  and  approbating  teachen 
are  divided  between  distinct  offices,  unless  there  is  a  hearty  co-operatioi 
of  each.  If  each  in  part  provide  a  teacher,  then  each  will  feel  onlja 
part  of  the  responsibility,  and  consequently  the  duties  of  neither  will  be 
performed  by  persons  feeling  fully  their  responsibilities.  And  if  a  poor 
school  is  the  result,  the  Prudential  Committee  will  throw  the  blame  oi 
the  Examining  Committee,  and  the  Examining  Committee  will  throw  the 
blame  on  the  Prudential  Committee.  We  would  recommend  the  town 
to  dispense  with  the  lumbering  machinery  of  old  provincialisms,  and 
'dopt  the  more  modern,  convenient,  and  better  plan  —  that  of  giving 
the  Town  Committee  the  whole  control  of  the  schools,  if  we  did  not 
think  the  town  so  wedded  to  this  idol  that  it  would  be  useless. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  whom  we  anticipated  good  things  from  thdr 
literary  accomplishments  failed  for  want  of  tact  and  energy  in  regulatiiif 
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reming,  so  thai  we  hare  had  lome  good  schoolsy  aome  paatabla 
id  some  worthleaa  ones. 

SHEFFIELD. 

eyident  at  a  glance,  Uiat  numbers  of  our  schools  would  be 
nore  profitable,  could  we  cany  out  among  us  the  gradation  of 
If  two  or  more  of  our  present  schools  could  be  brought  into 
d  in  that  one  the  best  of  teachers  procured,  there  would  be  a  de- 
laying of  money  to  the  town,  and  an  advantage  to  the  pupils 
.  all  estimate.  It  was  a  vote  of  the  town  at  their  last  meeting,  to 
a  the  hands  of  the  Town's  Committee  the  employing  of  teachers, 
e  aware  it  will  increase  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
I  Committee,  but  it  will  prevent  the  embarrassments  in  which  they 
en  placed,  and  it  will,  we  think,  secure  to  the  districts  better 
s,  as  their  position  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
Df  the  schools  better  tiian  any  one  in  the  district,  and  also  of  be* 
:  acquainted  with  efficient  teachers ;  besides,  as  they  are  responsible 
ir  success,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  they  should  have  the  power 
ction.  It  will  also  save  expense  to  the  town  in  examining  the 
Ettes.  How  often  it  happens,  after  a  notice  has  been  given,  very 
deed  to  the  time  of  commencing  the  schools,  or  not  a  soul  will 
sed  to  it,  sometimes  not  even  then,  for  we  have  met  four  or  five 
he  past  year,  and  not  a  candidate  present,  for  the  Prudential  Com* 
had  delayed  employing  his  teadier  until  the  best  were  all  engaged 
bere  else,  and  he  is  left  without  a  choice — this  or  none.  Ho  must 
t  to  be  approbated,  and  if  his  literary  qualifications  are  answer* 
e  may  not  have  the  ability  of  imparting  it  to  others,  or  the  capaci* 
ovem  and  manage  a  school ;  but  it  is  late  for  school  to  commence, 
knows  not  where  to  find  another,  and,  of  course,  must  try.  This 
naginary  instance^  but  one  quite  too  reaL 

* 

TYRINGHAM. 

t  the  schools  in  Tyringham  are  defective,  and  in  general  highly  so, 
ent  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them.  Nothing  is  more  com* 
tan  to  hear  of  complaints,  uttered  here  and  there,  by  the  people 
Ives  who  are  most  interested,  bitter  complaints,  reiterated  at  the 
ing,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  every  session,  in  more  than 
'  the  districts,  and  in  some  years  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all« 
complaints  are  made  and  forgotten,  year  in  and  year  out ;  and 
^e  are,  to  this  day,  in  nothing  improved,  and  proposing  nothing, 
to  complain  and  to  forget  as  before.  And  now,  what  are  some  of 
complaints?  In  the  first  place,  the  people  complain  that  the 
i,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  arc  little  better,  if  any,  than 
ools  at  all. 

most  impressive  reply  that  can  be  made  to  this  complaint  is,  that 
ue. 

e  of  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  abolishing  of  the  dis* 
resolving  them  all  into  one  in  each  town,  are,  the  practicability  of 
g;  the  schools,  and  of  equalizing  the  size  of  them ;  all  of  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  to  be  supported,  and  to  in« 
in  an  equal  ratio  the  means  of  supplying  that  reduced  number 
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with  better  teachers,  and  better  school-hontes,  a&d  more  eonTenieiii 
at  an  expense  certainly  no  greater  than  is  now  incurred,  and  rerj  li 
ly,  in  the  long  run,  at  an  expense  much  reduced.  The  result  would 
decided  progress  in  the  character  of  our  schools,  with  a  lessening  of  cc 
plaints  against  the  teachers  and  the  committees  now  employed.  In  si 
a  case  our  children  and  youth  would  be  much  better  educated  than  til 
now  are,  and  in  less  than  one  half  the  time  that  it  now  takes  to  g 
them  the  inferior  education  which  they  at  present  receive. 

One  chief  object  in  alluding  to  this  subject  of  abolishing  the  Disti 
System  is,  to  bring  it  before  the  town  for  their  information  and  reflects 
Your  committee  is  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  so  important  a  chai 
to  be  brought  about  at  once. 

WEST   STOCKBRIDGE. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  your  committee  recommended  that  the  ei 
ployment  of  teachers  be  left  to  the  School  Committee.  Your  commiti 
can  have  no  selfish  motive  in  view  when  they  urg^  this  upon  yo 
They  surely  would  be  unwise  to  multiply  labor  to  themselves  did  th 
not  think  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  There  are  several  reaso 
presented  for  this  change  in  the  report  of  last  year ;  therefore  we  do  n 
consider  it  necessary  to  enumerate  them  again.  As  there  is  an  aitic 
in  the  warrant  for  to-day*s  meeting  to  this  effect,  we  trust  that  all  ha 
considered  the  subject  sufficiently  to  act  understandingly.  This  beii 
the  case,  we  trust  that  every  voter  in  town  will  act  as  he  thinks  mc 
conducive  to  the  good  of  our  schools  ;  so  that  the  records  of  to-day  w 
show  this  year  to  be  the  time  when  this  system  was  adopted  by  t! 
voters  of  West  Stockbridge.  Let  the  town  try  the  experiment  for  o; 
year,  and  if  this  mode  proves,  on  a  fair  trial,  to  be  disadvantageoi 
then  the  present  mode  can  be  again  adopted.  Another  considenUii 
briefly  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  last  year  we  wish  again  to  present 
you,  viz.,  the  "  District  System." 

If  the  change  has  produced  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  schools  of  odi 
towns,  why  may  we  not  expect  a  similar  effect  from  the  adoption  of  it 
this  town.  Wc  do  not  expect  the  District  System  to  be  abolished  tb 
year,  but  we  hope  that  not  many  years  will  intervene  before  the  leg 
voters  of  this  town  will  be  sufficiently  awakened  to  the  importance  i 
this  matter  to  adopt  the  proposed  system. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. 

Your  committee  arc  of  opinion  that  the  schools  are  in  as  flonriaUai 
a  condition  as  could  be  expected  under  our  present  District  Syitea 
That  there  might  be  a  better  system  adopted  in  many  respects,  eyen  ii 
our  scattered  population,  we  are  convinced. 

We  are  confident  that  our  schools  will  not  be  in  a  much  better  eoB' 
dition  than  they  now  are  until  some  of  the  districts  are  united,  and  thi 
large  scholars  separated  from  the  smaller.  Some  of  our  schooli  in 
crowded  with  all  sizes  and  ages,  and  every  thing  is  taught,  from  alpha* 
bet  to  algebra,  and  nothing  taught  as  it  should  be. 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


BERNARDSTON. 


r  committee  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  saj,  that  a»  a  whole,  your 
s  are  by  no  means  retrograding  in  their  character ;  that  harmony 
en  the  rule,  and  disorganizing  contests  the-  rare  exception  through- 
3  town  since  our  last  report. 

have,  in  preTious  reports,  pointed  out  t&e  importance  of  employ* 
»od  teachers ;  of  providing  for  them  good  s(^ool-room8 ;  of  the 
at  and  punctual  attendance  of  pupils,  to  which  too  much  attention 
ver  be  paid ;  of  providing  suitable  books,  dec.,  dse. 
it  we  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  now  is,  that  more  interest 
i  manifested  by  parents  in  habitually  visiting-  your  schools,  pcr- 
^  noticing  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  by  your  teachers, 
portment  in  school,  and  the  rate  of  progress  of  your  children, 
low  that  our  farmers  say,  ^'-We  are  too  busy  to  visit  schools, 
xming,  money-making  operations  engross  our  time  and  mental 
I,  and  we  must  leave  our  schools  to  be  managed  by  our  teachers 
mmittees.^*  The  merchant,  also,  must  attend  to  his  merchandise, 
e  mechanic  to  his  shop.  The  school  teacher  goes  daily  to  his 
f  task,  and  either  labors  conscientiously  on  in  the  path  of  duty, 
111  can  he  but  get  the  children  into  his  school-room  ;  or,  seeing  no 
smingly  caring  whether  he  be  fiiithful  or  not,  neglects  his  charge, 
oiing  to  accomplish  just  enough  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  re-> 
lis  compensation.  Ought  these  things  so  to  be  ?  You  may  say« 
ly  have  said,  that  you  employ  teachers  to  teach  your  children,  and 
nittee  to  superintend  your  school. 

is  this  all  ?  Would  merchants  employ  clerks  to  sell  their  mer- 
se,  and  then  leave  every  thing  to  their  discretion  and  honesty, 
examining  account9  or  cash  books  ?  Would  iumera  upon  their 
or  mechanics  in  their  various  occupations,  trust  every  thing  to 
igents  or  laborers?  Do  they,  in  fact,  trust  any  thing?  How 
nore  important  that  we  should  be  informed*  by  personal  observa- 
f  the  state  of  our  schools,  those  nurseries  of  (iitare  citiaens,  states- 
nd  rulers !  Your  teacher,  seeing  tho  eyes  cS  his  patrons  upon  him, 
feel  new  encouragement,  new  incitement  to  exertion;  and  your 
n !  the  importance  they  would  attach  to  your  ocqaffional  visits, 
e  advantages  they  would  derive  from  tbem»  arei  inAaloulable.  May 
',  hope  that  some  systematio  plan  will  be  adopted  in  each  district 
y  out  these  suggestiona^  An  agiraemtent,.  entered  into  at  our  an« 
istrict  meetings,  that  twa  individuals  in  thfi  diatrict  should  tint 
liool  during  its  fiiat  ^eek»  two  others  thi^  seeond,  and  so  ou  in 
n,  would,  if  faithluUy  carried  out,  do  very  much  towards  enconr- 
our  pupils  and  adxavoing  owt  schools    IM  the  mothera  of  thit 
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rising  generation  participate  in  this  not  unpleasant  duty,  and  thus  enjoj 
one  of  woman's  uncontested  rights,  the  right  of  doing  good. 

Your  committee  have  chosen  during  the  past  year,  as  for  some  pn- 
vious  years,  to  take  the  closing  examinations  of  schools  principally  iiili 
their  own  hands,  and  still  feel- assured  that  while  such  a  course  tends  to 
elucidate  the  real  educational  condition  of  the  school,  it  is  also  condacni 
to  that  independence  of  thought,  expansion  of  mind,  and  cleameM  rf 
ideas  which  are  desirable  in  every  scholar,  and  which  are  seldom  ohtainai 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  text-books  and  set  rules.  It  has  been  our  aai 
to  lead  scholars  to  theorize  rather  than  memorize,  to  think,  rather  tlm, 
parrot-like,  to  repeat  mere  words,  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  almort 
total  strangers  to. 

BUCKLAND. 

Your  committee  arc  satisfied  that  the  selection  of  teachon  by  Fn< 
dential  Committees  is  not  calcidatcd  to  improve  our  schools  ;  and  wkik 
this  practice  is  continued  there  is  little  hope  of  improvement  in  Ik 
quality  of  teachers  employed.  Very  few  are  willing  to  serve  in  thit 
capacity  unless  they  have  some  friend  whom  they  wish  to  employ,  aol 
so  much  for  the  good  of  the  school  as  for  the  money.  And  the  piaetiee 
of  employing  a  new  teacher  every  term  is  often  a  serious  loss.  Yon 
committee  recommend  that  the  law  of  1838,  chap.  105,  making  it  tb 
duty  of  the  School  Committee  to  select  and  contract  with  the  teacho, 
unless  the  town,  having  an  article  in  the  warrant,  vote  to  transfer  tkn 
duty  from  the  School  Committee  to  the  Prudential  Comndttees,  be  ob* 
served  hereafter;  and  recommend  that  with  this  additional  povB 
granted  to  School  Committees,  that  in  future  it  consist  of  five  iuteid 
of  three,  and  that  only  two  of  the  five  be  permitted  to  go  out  at  any  on 
time ;  so  that  a  majority  of  every  board  will  know  the  state  (^  tk 
schools,  and  be  prepared  to  keep  them  improving.  Up6n  the  qneitki 
of  •discontinuing  the  District  System,  your  committee  feel  confident  thai 
while  it  will  not  injure  the  large  districts,  it  will  benefit  the  smiUa 
ones,  and  make  the  system  of  education  more  equal  and  economicaL 

COLERAINE. 

The  wide  extent  of  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  our  town 
and  the  number  of  school  districts  into  which  it  is  divided,  render  i 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  adopt  any  plan  for  advancing  the  inteieiti 
of  our  schools  which  will  not  be  open  to  many  and  serious  objectionf 
Still  we  think  there  arc  evils  Avhich  may  be  remoyed,  and  we  shall  id; 
^n  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  all  proper  endeavors  to  eflec 
so  desirable  an  object. 

Your  committee  arc  fully  convinced  that,  however  competent  ms; 
have  been  the  teachers  employed  for  several  years  past, — and  certaial; 
we  have  no  f\iult  to  find  in  this  respect, — ^less  has  been  accompliihet 
than  might  reasonably  h  ive  been  expected.  Taking  the  results  of  i 
series  of  years,  there  has  bsen  too  little  advance  in  the  several  stndie 
pursued.  P'or  illustration  of  our  meaning  we  refer  to  the  fact,  that  a 
the  spring  examination,  the  present  year,  the  same  lessons  were  rcdt« 
by  the  same  individuals  as  last  year ;  there  had  been  no  advance  as  b 
the  number  of  pages  gone  over.     We  were  informed  by  some  pupils  thii 
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d  studied  as  far  as  Interest  in  the  Arithmetic  two  or  three  years 
d  were  only  to  Interest  now.  The  reason  of  this  is,  doubtless, 
stice  of  beginning  the  text-books  anew  at  the  beginning  of  each 
If  this  is  done,  and  the  classes  are  hurried  on  as  fast  as  the  tiina 
an  be  allotted  to  the  recitations  will  permit,  it  follows  that  in  a 
lumber  of  weeks  a  certain  number  of  pages  will  be  gone  over. 
Lctice  referred  to  may  be  necessary.     Whence  arises  the  necessity  ? 

too  often  the  fact,  the  success  of  a  teacher  is  estimated  by  the 
'  with  which  page  after  page  is  left  behind,  we  have  at  once  an 
to  our  inquiry.  A  premium  is  thus  offered  for  superficial  teach- 
;  will  take  but  a  few  weeks  to  "  learn  the  coarse  print "  in  tho 
ar,  and  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Geography,  if  tho 
possible  words  be  marked  in  the  latter  study  as  the  answers ;  but 
ik  that  if  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  done,  the  children  would  do 
IS  well  to  stay  at  home  and  hear  each  other's  lessons.  So,  too« 
ry  easy  to  "  go  through  the  Arithmetic  "  in  one  short  term,  if  the 
will  work  out  for  the  pupil  all  the  difficult  problems.  By  means 
expedients  scholars  may  be  hurried  on,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
it  the  process  year  after  year  until  the  pupil  leaves  the  school, 
the  course  we  have  named  is  sometimes  adopted  we  know.  We 
und  the  text-books  in  several  schools  so  marked  as  to  convince 
immittee  that  the  only  thing  aimed  at  in  studying  a  lesson  was 
the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  book  in  the  fewest  possible 

An  evil  of  this  nature  is  very  easily  remedied.  Let  parents  de- 
ittle  time  each  day,  or  week,  to  the  examination  of  their  children 
essons  learned,  instead  of  asking  them  how  far  they  have  gone, 
^e  the  preference  to  those  teachers  who  arc  most  thorough  al- 
more  slow,  and  the  necessity  of  going  over  the  same  lessons  year 
(ar  will  cease  to  exist. 

her  cause  of  the  necessity  we  are  considering  may  be  the  frequent 
of  teachers.  We  do  not  know  of  but  one  teacher  who  has  taught 
lamc  school  through  the  year,  while  we  are  sure  that  in  this  town 
;her  has  been  employed  by  the  same  district  for  a  succession  of 

It  is  doubtless  good  husbandry  to  frequently  change  the  crops 
rom  a  given  piece  of  land,  but  it  would  be  at  least  questionable 
r  a  farm  would  improve  in  value  if  leased  each  year  to  a  new 
;  and  we  think  the  policy  of  changing  teachers  every  year  quite 
ctionable, 

is  understood,  when  a  teapher  is  hired,  that  he  or  she  will  be  con- 
in  the  same  school  for  years  if  faithful,  it  would  tend  to  secure 
lost  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  But  the  practice  is  to 
Che  District  Committee  every  year.  Each  new  committee  man 
Lstcr,  or  cousin,  or  niece,  he  wishes  to  favor,  or  it  may  be  his  chil- 
ive  some  favorite  they  wish  appointed,  and  so  a  selection  is  made 
:arcely  a  thought  as  to  what  the  interests  of  the  district  may 
We  have  in  mind  an  instance  in  which  the  summer  school  in  a 
[strict  was  promised  by  some  of  the  children  in  that  district  pro- 
i  certain  individual  should  be  the  District  Committee ;  and  it  is 
!y  owing  to  some  such  cause  that  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are 
iiently  changed.  But  changing  so  often,  the  teacher  must  learn 
le  progpress  and  capacity  of  his  pupils,  devoting  several  days  to 
ing  and  classifying  them,  or  he  may  adopt  the  easier  expedient  of 
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turning  back  to  the  first  page  of  the  text-book,  and  sacrifice  the  interesti 
of  his  scholars  to  his  own  convenience. 

Another  answer  to  our  inquiry  may  be  found  in  the  sbortness  of  the 
school  terms,  especially  in  the  larger  districts.     In  five  districts  the  st- 
erage  length  of  the  winter  schools  was  less  than  eight  weeks.    TIm 
largest  district  in  town  was  able  to  continue  its  winter  school  but  seven 
weeks.     The  average  length  of  all  our  schools  for  the  whole  year  is  leu 
than  twenty-three  weeks.     Short  schools  and  long  vacations  are  not 
favorable  to  thorough  mental  discipline.     Were  our  children  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  public  schools  for  their  education,  their  chance  of  securing 
a  good  education  would  be  small ;  but  during  the  past  year  our  people 
have  expended  over  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  private  schooli 
at  home  and  tuition  in  Academies  abroad.     As  the  result  of  this  extra 
expenditure,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  provided  well  fat 
the  education  of  their  children.     But  as  it  regards  the  larger  part  of  onr 
population,  the  cnl  to  which  we  refer  exists  in  its  full  force.     How  can    . 
it  be  remedied  ?     One  very  obvious  means  is,  to  increase  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  support  of  schools.     Kight  months  in  each  year  ought, 
as  we  think,  to  be  regarded  as  the  shortest  period  to  be  devoted  to  edu- 
cation.    Adopting  this  limit  and  continuing  the  same  number  of  distiicti 
as  now,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  thirteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Another  plan  is,  to  reduce  the  number  of  districts  to  fourteen.     The  pro- 
priety of  adopting  this  plan  >vill  appear  from  the  fact  that  several  dis- 
tricts arc  so  small  that  the  absence  of  five  or  six  scholars  would  cloae 
the  school.     In  one  school  during  the  summer  term  the  average  attend- 
ance was  three,  in  another  seven,  in  another  eight.     For  the  winter  tenn 
the  average  of  each  of  these  schools  was  nine,  while  in  yet  another  dis- 
trict we  find  but  three  pupils.     A  spirit  of  concession  exercised  by  a  few 
for  the   good  of  the  whole  would   render  the  plan  wo  have  suggested 
easy  of  execution ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  view  of  the  advantages 
to  result  from  it,  it  will  be  adopted.     The  remarks  we  have  thus  fiir 
made  arc  intended  to  aid  in  replying  to  the  question.  Why  is  it  necessaiy 
for  some  of  the  classes  to  begin  the  several  text-books  anew  each  year, 
and  to  suggest  some  remedy  for  the  evil  ? 

While  A-isiting  the  schools  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  drawn 
to  the  number  of  studies  pursued  under  the  same  teacher,  and.  in  con- 
nection with  this,  the  number  of  classes.  In  one  school  at  one  extreme 
was  the  ABC  class,  at  the  other  a  class  in  Latin,  reading  Virgil.  In 
another  school  from  those  just  learning  the  alphabet  the  ascent  wasbjf 
regular  gradations  up  to  Algebra  and  Philosophy.  One  school  nuIttbe^ 
ing  less  than  fifleen  pupils  managed  to  make  out  nearly  thirty  classes,  and 
in  almost  every  school  every  class  recited  every  day.  We,  having  been 
taught  to  believe  that  nearly  thirty  minutes  should  be  devoted  to  each 
recitation,  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  variety  of  studies  and  so  large  a  number  of  classes.  AVe  aic 
glad  to  see  our  youth  attending  to  the  higher  branches  of  study,  but  wisk 
it  could  be  done  with  less  injury  to  the  lower  classes.  In  consideratuA 
of  the  large  number  who  wish  to  attend  to  studies  not  usually  taught  in 
our  ( 'Ommon  Schools,  and  of  the  fact  that  more  than  five  hun^d  doUais 
arc  annually  expended  for  these  additional  advantages,  the  larger  part  j 
of  which  is  expended  in  other  towns,  we  would  commend  to  the  fiiron-  f 
ble  consideration  of  our  fellow-citizens  the  idea  of  raising  the  inm  of    ^ 
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two  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  the  support  of  a  school,  of  a  higher 
grade  than  a  District  School,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  Should  this  suggestion  be  adopted,  we  think  it  will  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  amount  now  expended  for  educational  purposes. 

The  suggestions  we  have  made  have  been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  ren- 
der the  educational  advantages  of  the  children  in  this  town  as  great  as 
the  ability  of  its  inhabitants  will  permit ;  if  we  have  seemed  to  be  cen- 
sorious, we  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  motive,  you  will  pardon  the  error. 

CONWAY. 

Wo  have  sometimes  thought  that  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  Prudential  Committees,  and  that  such  men  only  should  be 
selected  as  would  take  an  interest  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  this  oiRee.     If  asked  why  we  object  to  the  usual  rotation 
in  office  in  this  connection,  we  reply,  that  we  have  thought  of  the  respon- 
sibility attached  to  it,  when  we  have  seen  one  man  refuse  to  engage  a 
teacher  at  all  for  his  district,  and  more  than  one  allow  a  female  teacher 
to  get  along  as  best  she  might,  without  shovel,  or  tongs,  or  chair ;  and 
others  still  to  furnish  only  green  wood,  or  something  worse,  for  fuel, 
without  any  suitable   provision   for  morning   fires.      Again,  we  have 
observed  broken  panes  of  glass  unrepaired  for  weeks,  in  cold  weather,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  health,  comfort,  and  progress  of  the  school. 
In  other  cases  we  have  known  the  smoke  decidedly  to  prefer  the  school- 
room to  the  chimney,  and  day  after  day  to  rejoice  in  the  exhibition  of 
disconsolate  faces  and  unavailing  tears.     Now,  we  have  somewhere  or 
other  imbibed  the  idea,  that  a  school-room  should  be  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive, that  all  the  associations  connected  with  the  first  advances  in 
education  should  be  of  the  pleasurable  kind ;  and  another  idea,  akin  to 
this,  which  we  have  somewhere  received,  is,  that  it  is  the  imperious  duty 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  to  furnish  all  these  appliances  requisite  for 
the  enjoyment  and  success  of  the  school.     Herein   are   some   of  the 
teuons  why  we  think  that  none  but  good  men  and  true  should  under- 
take to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

■ 

GILL. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  in  a  backward  state.  It  follows,  of  course^ 
that  unless  there  be  a  change  for  the  better,  there  will  be  ultimately  a 
generation  in  this  community  of  young  people  not  very  intelligent.  And 
it  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  where  ignorance  prevails,  crime  and 
pauperism  are  likely  to  prevail. 

Permit  us,  therefbre,  in  closing  our  report,  to  submit  a  few  suggestions 
fcr  your  consideration.  The  most  important  thing  to  be  done  has 
abetdy  been  intimated,  viz.,  to  procure  teachers  for  our  schools  of 
undoubted  qualifications. 

Erery  ins  tractor  should  be  able  to  govern  well.  He  should  possess  a 
tiwnugh  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  to  bo  taught,  and  also  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  or  most  approved  methods  of  instruction ;  apt 
to  teach, — one  trained  for  the  busiuuss  of  teaching.  And  still  further, 
M  tho  moral  culture,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  is  of  vast  moment,  no 
penon  should  be  considered  fully  qualified  who  would  not  bo  able  to 
tzert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  moral  character  of  his  pupils.     And 
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again,  when  such  teacbers  are  employed,  they  should  be  retained,  if  poa- 
sible,  for  a  series  of  terms  at  least,  as  a  change  in  such  instances  is 
usually  attended  with  great  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 
The  permanency  of  such  teachers  would  contribute  much  towards  secur- 
ing  a  regular  progress  of  improvement. 

It  is  true,  that  to  employ  teachers  of  the  first  order  would  require  an 
outlay  of  more  money,  and  it  might  be  considered  a  matter  of  economy, 
by  some,  to  employ  those  who  can  be  obtained  for  less  wages.  But 
could  this  saving  of  money  be  called  a  matter  of  economy,  if,  as  a  con- 
sequence, something  of  greater  value  were  lost?  The  unfortunate 
selection  of  teachers  is  fraught  with  evils  of  such  magnitude,  that  it 
should  claim  our  serious  consideration,  as  a  community.  What  parent 
can  be  so  obtuse  in  his  conceptions  as  to  be  willing  to  weigh  the  dearest 
earthly  interests  of  his  children  against  dollars  and  cents  ?  What  town 
or  district  can  consent  to  sec  its  treasury  drained,  for  the  compensation 
of  comparatively  worthless  teachers  ?  or  to  intrust  the  rising  generation 
to  unskilful  hands  ? 

Permit,  then,  another  suggestion  —  that  the  Prudential  Committee 
whom  you  elect  be  a  man  who  will  be  likely  to  feel,  if  possible,  an  ade- 
quate responsibility.  Much  is  pending  upon  the  manner  in  which  luv 
offieiai  duties  are  discharged. 

NORTHFIELD. 

The  District  Schools  in  this  town  are  far  from  being  what  they  shonld 
be.  We  think  they  are  far  behind  those  in  some  of  the  adjoining  towns. 
One  great  reason  is,  there  is  not  that  interest  shown  by  the  parents  that 
ought  to  be.  In  some  districts  not  a  single  parent  enters  the  school 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement  to  its  close.  It  seems  strange  to  \a 
that  they  do  not  frequently  drop  in,  if  but  for  a  short  time,  and  see  what 
their  teacher  and  scholars  are  doing.  It  is  far  better  to  see  for  Ourselves 
than  to  leave  it  entirely  to  idle  report.  Those  who  find  the  most  &alt 
with  the  schools  are,  we  believe,  the  very  ones  who  never  enter  them. 
There  is  a  want  of  cooperation  of  the  Prudential  with  the  School  Conunit- 
tec,  not  only  in  selecting  teachers,  but  in  the  time  of  examination.  We 
have  given  public  notice,  in  spring  and  autiunn,  of  the  time  we  would  meet, 
and  examine  teachers,  but  at  the  appointed  time  only  about  one  half  the 
number  would  present  themselves ;  therefore  we  were  obliged  to  exsmine 
the  rest  at  any  time  they  saw  Jit  to  come — sometimes  on  they  day  they 
were  to  commcneo,  and  sometimes  after  they  had  kept  a  week.  In  some 
instances  the  schools  have  commenced  and  closed  without  our  having 
any  notice  from  the  Prudential  Committee  or  teacher.  We  think  it  a 
great  mistake,  that  there  is  so  much  change  of  teachers,  and  would  ad* 
vise  all,  after  they  have  obtained  a  good  one,  to  retain  them  so  long  as 
they  give  good  satisfaction,  if  they  have  to  pay  a  little  more  than  thej 
would  to  a  new  and  inexperienced  one.  It  is  not  always  the  largest 
school  that  is  the  most  proiitable«  nor  ia  the  cheapest  teacher  the  best 
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BRAINTREE. 

The  Gradation  of  the  Schools. — This  consiBts  of  such  a  division  of 
the  scholan  into  separate  schools,  that  each  school  shall  be  constituted  of 
those  who  are  nearl j  of  the  same  standing.  The  adoption  of  such  a  system, 
as  &r  as  it  is  practicable,  was  recommended  to  the  town  by  their  commit- 
tee, seyeral  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  it  were  stated.  Since  that  time,  the  recommenda- 
tion has  been  in  part  adopted.  In  the  Pond  District,  including  the 
Hollis  Institute,  there  are  schools  of  three  grades.  The  Public  School 
has  been  classified  by  placing  the  young  children  in  one  apartment,  and 
those  of  maturer  age  in  another,  respect  being  had  also  to  the  proficiency 
of  the  scholars ;  while  the  Institute  is  designed  in  general  for  those  who 
are  more  advanced.  A  similar  gradation  has  been  eficctcd  in  the  section 
formerly  constituting  the  Iron  Work  District.  Within  that  section,  now 
divided  into  two  districts,  there  are  two  Primary  Schools  —  one  Public 
School,  consisting  of  more  advanced  scholars,  and  the  Fore  River  High 
School. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  arrangement  have  been,  in  part,  stated 
in  the  reports  of  your  former  committees ;  and  they  are  more  fully  and 
particularly  described  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education.     One  advantage  consists  in  lessening  the  number  of  classes 
in  each  school,  by  which  means  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  recitations.    Another  is,  that  the  scholars  being  nearly  of  the 
same  age  and  standing,  the  same  mode  of  government  is  adapted  to  the 
whole  school,  which  renders  the  efibrts  of  the  teacher  to  maintain  order 
easier  and  more  cfiUcient.    Another  is,  that  more  mutual  sympathy  exists 
among  the  scholars,  incitiDg  them  to  diligence  and  perseverance  in  their 
studies.     Another  advantage  gained  by  grading  the  schools  is,  that  it 
renders  it  easier  to  select  appropriate  teachers.     Among  teachers   of 
equal  literary  qualifications,  there  may  be  a  great  diversity  in  their  capa- 
YWtj  of  governing  and  disciplining  a  school.     Females,  generally,  are 
best  adapted  to  govern  and  instruct  the  Primary  Schools ;  whereas  it 
rarely  occurs,  that  among  those  who  succeed  well  in  such  schools,  any 
can  be  found  adapted  to  tal^e  charge  of  the  larger  scholars  who  usually 
attend  our  winter  schools.     Experience   abundantly  evinces   that  the 
education  of  children  of  that  variety  of  age  usually  found  in  large  dis- 
tricts, is  best  promoted  by  placing  the  older  and  the  younger  in  separate 
schools,^  with  a  female  teacher  for  the  latter,  and  a  male  teacher  for  the 
fomier. 

Where  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  the  schools  are  continued 
through  the  year,  except  suitable  vacations,  the  labor  of  the  teachers  is 
mnch  more  available  than  it  can  be  where  no  such  gradation  is  made. 
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So  well  satisfied  are  your  committee  of  the  utility  of  tluB  'system,  thit 
with  confidence  they  recommend  its  adoption,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the 
town.  The  only  circumstance  that  seems  to  forbid  its  universal  adoption 
is  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  in  some  sections  of  the  town. 
But  without  the  least  injury  to  such  sections,  it  may  be  more  extcnsirclj 
adopted  in  other  sections  than  it  has  as  yet  been.  The  Centre  and  Xortii 
Districts  might  easily  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  plan,  bj 
establishing  two  Primary  Schools,  one  in  each  district,  and  uniting  the 
larger  scholars  in  one  school,  conveniently  located.  Or,  as  the  popula- 
tion increases,  if  not  as  it  now  is,  the  North  District  might  have  the  two 
grades  of  schools.  And  the  same  plan  might  be  advantageously  adopted 
by  the  Neck  District.  The  scholars  in  that  school  are  too  numerocs, 
and  diverse  in  age,  to  be  successfully  instructed  by  one  teacher. 

In  every  case  of  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  dis- 
trict that  they  are  too  numerous  for  one  school,  it  is  much  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  or  three  schools,  by  grading  the  scholars,  than  to 
divide  the  district,  and  make  two  or  more  promiscuous  schools. 

BROOKLINE. 

The  Grammar  School,  as  it  is  that  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  at  present  complete  their  school  education,  is  for  that  reason  the 
main  and  most  important  feature  in  our  public  school  system.     It  ought 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  giving  its  pupils  a  thorough  training  in  all 
the  branches  of  a  plain  English  education.     They  should  be  taught  to  read 
readily,  clearly,  and  agreeably  ;  to  spell  correctly,  (a  labor  of  no  snull 
difficulty  ;)  to  understand  the  main  principles  of  the  structure  of  their 
mother  tongue ;  to  write  a  handsome  hand ;  to  cast  accounts  quicklj 
and  accurately  ;  and  to  know  as  much  of  the  globe  they  dwell  on,  and 
particularly  of  their  own  country,  as  can  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  a 
Grammar  School  text-book.     To  this,  as  soon  as  increased  efficiency  in 
the  lower  departments  will  allow,  should  be  added  instruction  in  book- 
keeping and  in  the  history  and  government  of  the  country,  of  which  they 
are  soon  to  be  active  citizens.     These  studies,  faithfully  and  thoroughly 
pursued,  would  seem  to  be  quite  enough  to  occupy  the  years  spent  in  the 
Grammar  School.     They  furnish  ample   opportunity  to  an  intelligent 
teacher  to  impart,  by  oral  instruction,  a  world  of  useful  information  be- 
yond what  is  contained  in  the  few  pages  of  a  dull  school-book ;  and,  if 
your  conmiittee  have  any  improvement  to  suggest  in  the  teachiDgi  of 
this  department,  it  is  that  they  should  be  glad  to  see  less  reliance  jdaoed 
upon  text-books,  and  a  freer  use  of  oral  instruction.     Lesson-heoriig 
alone  is  apt  to  become  dull  and  mechanical ;  the  teacher  finds  it  the 
easiest  road,  and  the  boy  plods  on  in  the  rotltine  of  his  book,  and  fbigeti, 
or  never  sees,  its  connection  with  the  real  life  for  which  it  should  be  a 
preparation.     To  keep  up  this  connection,  and  to  make  the  instmetioa 
of  the  school-room  as  real  and  living  as  that  of  the  world  withoati  ii 
the  part  of  the  living  voice  of  the  living  teacher.     To  fulfil  this  dntf 
well  requires  an  active  mind,  and  a  ready  tact  in  adapting  his  infoma* 
tion  to  the  capacity  of  his  charge ;  but  well  performed,  it  gives  nev  lifr 
to  the  school  and  new  interest  to  the  dulness  of  every-day  routine.   It 
is  the  more  necessary  from  the  poor  and  meagre  character  of  io  many  of 
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the  booksellers'  compilations,  which  are  all  we  yet  have  in  the  shape  of 
■chool-books. 

All  experience  goes  to  show  that  consolidation,  not  division,  is  the 
policy  for  our  public  schools.     One  large  and  well-organized  Gram- 
School,  with  two  or  three  teachers,  is  not  merely  as  good,  but  twice 
ftnd  thrice  as  good,  as  two  or  three  smaller  ones  with  one  teacher  apiece ; 
■o  much  greater  are  the  facilities  for  classification  and  the  division  of 
labor.     If  the  question,  then,  lay  between  continuing  the  so-called  High 
School  at  its  present  g^ade,  and  uniting  it,  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  last  year's  report,  with  the  Grammar  School,  your  committee 
would  be  unanimously  in  fiotvor  of  the  latter  course.     But  the  question 
then  comes,  Ought  the  town  to  be  satisfied  with  allowing  the  education 
it  gives  its  children  to  stop  short  with  even  the  best  Grammar  School 
instruction?     Your  committee  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not. 
The  demand  for  a  thorough  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties  was 
never  so  great  as  at  the  present  day.     The  rapid  progress  of  the  commu- 
nity in  fdl  the  departments  of  practical  life — ^in  trade  and  commerce, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts— calls  for  a  correspond- 
ing expansion  in  its  system  of  education.     Modem  commerce  requires  of 
the  young  merchant  that  he  should  have  a  more  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  great  globe  he  dwells  on  than  can  be  acquired  from  the  pages  of  a 
Grammar  School  text-book;  the  farmer  cannot  much  longer  dispense 
with  some  scientific  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  plants  he  grows, 
and  the  constituents  of  the  soil  he  cultivates ;  the  ships,  and  mills,  and 
warehouses  we  need  can  no  longer  be  built  by  the  ^*  rule  of  thumb  "  of 
an  ignorant  mechanic.     Whole  classes  in  our  community,  who,  not  a 
generation  ago,  would  have  been  content  to  earn  their  living  by  un- 
ikilled  labor,  are  now  thrust  ftom  that  lower  market,  and  forced  to  add 
knowledge  and  intelligence  to  the  labor  of  their  hands.     Surely  we 
ihould  not  regret  this  state  of  things,  but  it  behooves  us  to  provide  for  it. 
Your  committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  while  so  many  towns 
nmnd  about  us  are  meeting  these  calls  by  the  establishment  of  new  High 
Sdiools,  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  discontinue  ours  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  need  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  kind.     The  proper  func- 
tioiis  of  a  High  School  would  seem  to  be,  first,  to  continue  the  education 
of  that  portion  of  the  Grammar  School  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  whose  cir- 
cumtances  allow,  and  whose  talents  fit  them  for  further  training  ;  and, 
wcondly,  to  give  to  those  desiring  it  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  Col- 
lege, or  the  Scientific,  or  the  Normal  School.     The  demands  made  upon 
the  High  School  teacher  by  these  different  classes  of  pupils  are  certainly 
fery  great.     It  may  fairly  be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  meet 
them  if  he  is  embarrassed  with  Grammar  School  teaching  besides.     But 
fteed  from  this  embarrassment,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  they 
do  not  so  conflict  but  that  they  can  all  be  met  by  a  well-arranged  school 
end  a  well-organized  course  of  study.     The  superficial  reading  of  a  great 
umber  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  as  a  preparation  for  College,  is 
gbing  place,  more  and  more,  in  all  our  best  schools,  to  a  thorough  study 
of  thfc  principles  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hnd,  that  emattering  of  learning  in  a  long  list  of  scienees  which  once 

Cod  for  a  higher  iSaglish  education,  has  had  to  yield  to  a  course  which 
for  its  object  the  thorough  mastering  of  such  fundamental  principles 
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of  knowledge  as  will  fully  develop  the  mind,  and  seinre  ai  a  fizm  \ 
for  after  acquisitions. 

DEDHAM. 

By  a  vote  at  tbe  last  town  meeting  it  was  determined  to  renex 
District  System,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  defen 
day  when  we  shall  have  the  full  advantages  enjoyed  by  several  o 
towns  around  us.     They  can  grade  their  schools  as  we  cannot. 

With  our  present  arrangement,  mohey  is  expended  in  some  Bcho< 
but  little  profit,  that  might  be  judiciously  added  to  other  schools  i 
ing  a  larger  appropriation  than  they  now  receive,  and  no  scholar  in 
should,  suffer  harm  by  the  change.  Every  school  could  then  be 
annual,  under  a  permanent  teacher,  and  every  scholar  then  be  proi 
to  a  position  of  larger  opportunities  than  the  present  arrangement  ac 
in  its  best  condition. 

As  long,  however,  as  our  fellow-citizens  are  tenacious  of  emplo} 
male  teacher  half  the  year  in  every  school,  and  thus  incur  the  neci 
of  employing  a  lady  the  other  half,  so  long  must  the  present  disai 
.{ages  be  continued,  to  at  least  the  partial  detriment  of  good  schola: 

DORCHESTER. 

But  there  are  other  '*  statements ''  and  other  '*  suggestions  "  whic 
committee  would  respectfully  lay  before  the  town,  *'  to  promote  tl 
teirests  "  of  the  schools. 

1.  As  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  town. 

Here  there  is  room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  In  one  p 
the  conservative  element  is  strong ;  in  another  the  spirit  of  cluu 
predominant.  To  one,  '*  the  good  old  days  "  are  the  only  '*  good '' 
that  ever  were  or  ever  will  be ;  to  another,  the  '*  good  "  days  are  i 
future,  and  are  to  be  approached  by  the  most  rapid  and  ra<Ucal  ch 
the  imagination  can  suggest.  Evidently  the  policy  of  the  town  i 
not  be  guided  by  either  of  these  extremes.  The  town's  true  polic 
doubtedly  is,  to  make  such  changes  in  school  systems,  classificat 
studies,  school-houses,  school  districts,  dec.,  as  shall  supply,  not  o 
the  present  imperative  wants  of  the  schools,  but  to  make  these  cb 
according  to  some  well-recognized  law  of  progress ;  to  take  into  vi< 
making  them,  not  only  the  present  population  and  present  wantc 
particular  locality,  but  also  the  probable  future  population  and  : 
wants  of  the  same  locality  and  of  other  adjoining  localities;  sc 
there  may  be  some  general  principles,  some  system,  observed  ei 
the  tearing  down  of  one  system  and  the  building  up  of  another. 

2.  As  to  the  so-called  ''  School  System."  What  is  generally  i 
stood  by  this  phrase  was  recommended  to  the  town  in  the  annual : 
of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  ending  February,  1848.  It  v 
attempt  to  establish  a  better  classification  of  schools  than  had  th 
fore  existed.  The  time  had  not  then  come  for  placing  the  cap-stone 
the  *'  pyramid.''  The  High  School  was  then  in  the  future,  but  ma 
eye  saw  it  in  faith,  and  waited  for  it  in  hope.  Until  this  object  I 
for  became  a  real  possession,  it  was  necessary  to  enable  the  Gra 
Schools  to  supply  Uie  place  of  a  High  School  in  the  best  manner 
ble.     In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  was  recommended  to  < 
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iigh  Primary  Schools  all  over  tonvn,  wherever  from  thirty  to  fifty  pupils 
Bonld  be  gathered  within  a  conTenient  distance  for  Primary  School  pupils 
to  travel.  Children  from  four  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age  ought  not  to 
trayel  a  great  distance  to  school ;  and  the  policy  of  the  committee  was 
lid  is  to  have  the  town  dotted  all  over  with  these  little  seed-beds  of 
iHning,  wherever  they  are  needed. 

The  next  grade  was  the  Intermediate  Schools.  These,  at  first,  were 
sitftblished  as  distinct,  independent  schools.  This  arose  in  part  from 
titt  necessities  of  the  case,  and  in  part  from  other  causes.  The  object 
aimed  at  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  was  the  classification  of 
inliolan  according  to  age  and  qualifications,  in  such  manner  that  there 
dioald  be  a  regular  gradation  of  studies,  from  those  of  the  Primary 
Schools  to  those  of  the  Grammar  Schools ;  the  highest  department  of 
vUch  last  was  to  supply  the  place  of  a  High  School. 

FRANKLIN. 

There  is^  a  right  way  of  managing  our  Common  Schools.  This,  it  is 
admitted,  founds  like  a  mere  truism.  Truism  as  it  is,  it  is  a  thought  that 
leems  to  be  very  generally  overlooked  and  disregarded.  Judging  from 
mpearances,  we  should  thmk  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  large  majority, 
omost  any  and  every  way  were  well  enough  for  the  Common  School, 
aitead  of  there  being  a  right  way,  and  only  one  right  way,  it  would 
eem  as  if  it  were  the  general  apprehension  that  any  way  which  human 
aprice,  prejudice,  or  interest  might  suggest,  were  admissible  and  adequate 
0  the  wants  of  education.  In  hiring  teachers,  in  choosing  Superintend- 
Jig  and  Prudential  Committees,  and  in  judging  of  their  services  when 
diosen,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  town 
ftel  any  deep  and  abiding  interest,  that  they  are  careful  to  inform  them- 
lelfes  upon  the  subject,  or  act  as  an  intelligent  solicitude  demands. 
iDdifference  and  caprice  are  more  manifest.  Few  attend  district  meet- 
ings, and  take  part  in  their  deliberations.  Unless  there  is  some  personal 
or  sectional  issue,  fewer  votes,  as  a  general  thing,  are  cast  for  the  School 
Committee  in  town  meetings  than  for  any  other  officer  chosen  by  ballot. 
Instead  of  forming  intelligent  convictions,  as  to  the  kind  of  measures 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  schools,  and  choosing 
men  to  carry  into  effect  their  well-digested  policy,  year  after  year,  there 
is  nothing  concerning  which  there  seems  to  be  so  little  care  and  concert 
of  action.  And  yet  there  is  not  an  interest,  in  the  town,  of  a  more  deli- 
eate  and  important  nature,  and  one  more  easily  prejudiced  by  ill-advised 
and  injudicious  measures.  To  teach  diiildrcn  correctly  is  a  vfery  difficult, 
as  well  as  important  work.  Few  are  found  adequate  to  its  performance. 
Of  course,  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  interests  and  management 
of  schools,  of  which  teaching  is  the  ultimate  end,  the  final  result,  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  careful  and  judicious  action.  Every  inhabitant 
of  the  town  should  endeavor  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  concerning 
the  hest  method  of  spending  the  money  which  the  State  authorizes  and 
nqoires  the  town  to  raise  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
Kothing  should  be  neglected  through  mere  indifference,  nothing  should 
be  left  to  chance,  nothing  should  be  made  the  sport  of  personal,  partisan, 
or  sectional  interests  and  animosities.  As  nothing  like  parsimony  should 
dttiacteriie  individuals  or  towns,  upon  the  subject  of  schools,  so  there 
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ihoold  be  neither  indifference  nor  neglect  in  the  ezpenditiue  of  momj 
appropriated  for  their  support. 

FOXBOROUGH. 

Impediments,  —  The  first  of  these  is  the  frequent  change  of  teschen. 
This  is  a  g^eat  hinderance  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  opentiig 
with  almost  unvarying  constancy  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  to  hi 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  present  or  the  past ;  but  still  it  is  one  not  t» 
be  forgotten  in  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  retard  the  progras 
of  our  schools. 

We  are  satisfied  that  our  fellow-citizens  are  not  aware  to  what  in  ex- 
tent these  changes  reduce  the  value  of  their  appropriations  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Every  teacher  commences  his  labors  in  a  sehool 
with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  under  very  considerable  disadvantigei, 
which  would  not  exist  if  he  were  not  a  stranger.  Of  necessity,  he  moit 
spend  some  time  in  overcoming  them. 

He  needs  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  dispositions,  the  capacities,  isd 
attainments  of  his  pupils,  before  he  can  begin  the  work  of  tiieir  i&8tn^ 
tion  with  advantage.  It  is  also  true  that  scholars  cannot  profit  so  mod 
from  the  instructions  of  a  stranger,  other  thingps  being  equal,  ss  froa 
those  of  one  with  whom  they  are  acquainted.  Their  natural  diffideaee 
will  have  influence  to  prevent  their  improvement  at  first,  and  a  mode  of 
instruction  different  fix)m  that  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed 
will  operate  in  the  same  way.  In  this  latter  particular  teachers  differ  u 
much  as  in  their  manners,  natural  dispositions,  and  other  personal  qnali- 
ti3s  ;  and  on  these  accounts  they  find  it  impossible,  when  they  enter  t 
strange  school,  to  take  up  the  process  of  instruction  just  where  their  pred- 
ecessors left  it.  For  reasons  of  these  descriptions,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  brief  school  term  is  often  spent  before  teachers  and  pupili  come 
to  a  good  understanding,  and  get  into  working  condition. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating  with  accuracy  the  average  loss  iHuck 
is  sustained  by  the  schools  in  consequence  of  these  changes ;  bat  oor 
opinion  is,  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  approprift* 
tions  made  by  the  town  for  educational  purposes.*  As  a  confirtaation  of 
this  opinion  we  may  cite  the  example  of  School  No.  4.  This  school,  a 
few  years  since,  was,  on  almost  every  account,  of  the  lowest  grade ;  but 
its  instruction  for  three  successive  winters  was  subsequently  committed 
to  the  same  individual.  As  the  result  of  that  judicious  arrangement,  iti 
condition  and  scholarship  were  so  improved  that  it  now  takes  rank  with 
the  best  schools  in  the  town. 

We  are  s'atisfied  that  a  similar  process  would  have  the  same  beAefidtl 
effect  if  applied  in  all  our  schools. 

Another  thing  which  we  regard  as  an  impediment  to  the  highest  pm- 
pcrity  of  the  schools  is  the  present  mode  of  procuring  teachers. 

As  by  a  recent  vote  of  the  town  we  have  been  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  general  subject  of  what  is  termed  the  **  District  System,"  ve 
may  with  propriety  utter  our  convictions  with  respect  to  a  part  of  tint 
system  at  the  present  time.  We  have  already  indicated  sin  opinion  id- 
vSrse  to  a  frequent  change  of  teachers ;  this  is  one  of  the  natural  reiulti 
of  the  present  mode  of  procuring  them.     On  this  account  we  think  it 

*SoiiM  have  ettimated  this  Iom  at  25  per  cent. 
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tionable.  It  ii  apparently  regarded  as  one  of  the  peculiar  preroga- 
of  each  successive  district  agent  to  procure  a  new  teacher,  especially 
^  district  has  not  been  perfectly  unanimous  in  approbation  of  his 
tcessor.  At  least,  this  is  the  rule  that  prevails  throughout  th» 
,  with  only  here  and  there  an  exception. 

id  as  no  compensation  is  allowed  the  prudential  agents,  except  the 
r  of  performing  a  thankless  service  for  their  respective  districtSy 
in  his  regular  turn,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  any 
rial  change  for  the  better  while  the  present  system  is  continued, 
the  Town  Committee  were  authorized  to  contract  with  the  teachers, 

would  be  fewer  changes,  and  hence  greater  uniformity  in  the  man- 
f  teaching,  as  well  as  greater  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  schools. 
committee  would  also  be  then  free  to  act  more  independently  in 

examinations,  and  rely  more  on  their  own  judgment  respecting  the 
zitj  to  teach,  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  those  who  apply  for  their 
sbation.  As  things  now  are,  they  can  do  little  more  than  ascertain 
her  a  candidate  has  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  text-books,  and 
}  suggestions  to  him,  if  approved,  of  such  methods  of  instruction 
measures  of  discipline,  &c.,  as  may  seem  to  them  judicious.  If  he 
;  utterly  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  they 
discharge  him.  Beyond  these  particulars  they  are  not  really  at 
ty  to  go.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  School  Committee  ought 
0  be  held  responsible  for  the  success  of  a  teacher,  when  they  have 
temative  but  to  approve  such  as  are  presented  by  others,  or  none. 
daily  ought  they  not  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
ers,  since  they  are  not  even  consulted  as  to  which  of  the  schools  ia 

would  be  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  an  individual  who  is 
d  for  examination. 

MEDFIELD. 

)  do  think  that  our  schools  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  derive  great^i^ 
it  from  the  money  expended.  Our  views  on  this  subject  hav^ 
iy  been  set  forth  in  a  report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  fof 
purpose.  It  does  appear  that  there  is  now  a  great  leakage  some* 
i  oC  our  instructive  power ;  that  there  is  a  strong  and  useless  frio- 
n  our  educational  machinery ;  that  there  is  a  waste  gate  that  ought 
shut. 

len  all  our  inhabitants  are  taxed  in  exact  proportion  to  their  prop- 
it  seems  that  they  ought  to  be  equally  represented  in  their  right  to 
rivileges  resulting  from  that  taxation.  But  it  is  not  so  now.  Our 
Is  are  not  all  alike,  and  probably  never  will  be  under  our  present 
n.  One  has  a  better  teacher  than  another,  one  has  longer  terms 
another,  one  has  its  large  and  small  scholars  together,  and  another 
lem  separate,  because  one  man  has  a  share  in  more  school  money 
another.  Bu^if  the  money  should  be  equally  divided  between  the 
districts,  there  must  be  still  greater  injustice  done.  Fellow-citi- 
how  shall  we  give  to  every  man  his  just  due,  and  not  defiraud  our 
bor  or  our  neighbor's  children  of  their  just  rights  i 
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MILTON. 

It  is  believed  that  more  money  is  now  paid  by  citisens  of  this  town 
fbr  private  instruction  than  for  our  Public  Schools.     Not  less  than  three 
thousand  dollars  are  paid  for  private  instruction  in  the  town,  and  not  lesi 
than  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  tuition  of  scholars  who,  boarding  at  home 
in  Milton,  attend  school  in  Boston.     The  question  naturally  comes  vp, 
whether,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  same  means,  or  smaller  means,  greater 
advantages  than  we  now  have  might  not  bo  secured.     The  subject  ii 
only  suggested  here  for  the  consideration  of  those  whom  it  more  partial- 
larly  concerns,  as  it  is  obviously  one  in  which  the  town  can  act  oiilj 
indirectly,  by  having,  not  only  better  school-rooms  than  it  now  hsi^ 
but  better  schools   than  can   be   supported  by  private   contributiom. 
Several  of  our  Town  Schools  are  now,  for  the  studies  pursued  in  theai, 
inferior  to  no  schools  that  the  committee  have  known,  either  in  order 
and  thoroughness  of  teaching,  in  the  manners  and  general  deportmeat 
of  the  scholars,  or  the  character,  ability,  and  morsJ  inflaence  of  fle 
teachers. 

RANDOLPH. 

We  think  that  the  system  of  school  supervision  is  very  imperfect,  ind 
needs  some  improvement ;  therefore  we  would  call  your  attention  to  one 
system,  that  of  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.,  superintendent  of  PaUk 
Schoob,  Danvers,  Mass. 

I.  Each  town  shall  annually  elect  a  board  of  School  Committee,  t» 
consist  of  three,  five,  or  more  members,  to  whom  shall  be  intrusted  iht 
money  raised  for  educational  purposes,  and  also  the  general  interests  ef 
the  schools  within  the  town. 

II.  This  board  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  its  organization,  appoiBt 
some  suitable  person,  from  its  own  number  or  otherwise,  as  special  n- 
perintendent  of  the  schools,  with  the  following  specific  duties :  — 

1 .  To  select  and  contract  with  all  teachers,  and  make  such  exsmiBft-> 
tion  into  their  qualifications  as  may  seem  necessary,  or  as  the  board  may 
direct. 

2.  To  visit  the  several  schools  within  the  town  as  often  as  onoe  etch 
month ;  and,  as  often  as  practicable,  examine  into  the  progress  of  the 
several  classes. 

3.  To  hold  meetings  of  the  parents  in  the  several  school  districts,  tnd 
address  them  in  reference  to  their  school  duties  and  obligations. 

4.  To  hold  occasional  meetings  of  the  teachers  within  the  town,  for  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  their  vocation. 

5.  To  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  any  difiiculties,  or  misunderstandings 
that  may  arise  between  parents  and  teachers ;  and,  generally,  to  pionoCe 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  districts. 

6.  To  contract  for  and  superintend  all  repairs,  buddings,  dsc. ;  and  to 
provide  fuel,  and  all  other  necessary  articles  for  the  schools. 

7.  To  meet  the  board  of  school  committee  quarterly,  for  the  pupoie 
of  making  a  detailed  report  of  his  doings,  and  conferring  with  then  in 
relation  to  future  plans  and  operations. 

8.  To  make,  annually,  a  detailed  report  of  his  doings,  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  first  to  the  school  conmiittee,  and  subseqaentlj 
to  the  town. 
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ROXBUKY. 

KTorthy  of  our  consideration,  whether  it  would  net  be  jndidon«» 
a  mere  question  of  economy,  to  establish  the  office  of  SupeziiH 
of  Schools,  and  call  to  its  duties  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
-  who  shall  bring  to  their  discharge  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
nd  devote  to  them  all  his  time  and  abilities, 
iasy  to  conceiye  how,  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  whole 
of  such  an  officer  might  have  been  saved  to  the  city,  in  tbe  con- 
1  and  arrangement  of  buildings.  The  members  of  the  School 
tee,  being  ahnost  necessarily  local  in  their  observations,'  cannot 
.  unbiased  opinion  of  the  comparative  wants  of  the  different 
and,  besides,  they  have  not  time  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
erous  details  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  school  building, 
ntendent  can  make  himself  equally  familiar  with  the  whole  field* 
it  out  the  most  fEivorable  locations,  and  prepare  exact  specifications 
e  and  internal  arrangement.  With  an  annual  outlay  of  between 
id  forty  thousand  dollars,  if  there  were  no  other  than  financial 
would  therjB  not  seem  to  be  a  demand  for  such  an  officer  ?  But 
s  other  and  more  peremptory  and  important  reasons  calling  for 
superintendency.  With  thirty  Primary  Schools,  three  Grammar 
,  and  two  High  Schools  indirectly  connected  with  our  Common 
)rganization,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  secure,  under  our  presenl 
)f  supervision,  homogeneity  in  instruction,  and  equal  progress  in 
krtments.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  one  strong,  experienced 
hose  whole  powers  can  be  devoted  to  the  service,  can  accomplish 
Y  more  than  can  be  attained  by  the  occasional  and  limited  vints 
ent  members  of  a  large  committee.  But  it  is  the  testimony  of 
ice  that  some  of  the  sdiools  receive  not  even  the  slight  attention 
sional  calls.  Quarterly  reports  suggest  important  improvements 
ice  serious  evils,  but  no  active  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the 
lounteract  the  other.  The  same  state  of  things  continues ;  the 
)f  the  school  may  be  mechanically  attended  to,  bad  habits  are 
3d,  and  poorly  trained  children  continue  to  present  themselves  for 
>n  into  our  Grammar  Schools,  when  they  have  reached  the  prop- 

}  is  an  important  topic  now  exciting  the  attention  of  the  Mends 
jToung,  and  to  which,  we  are  happy  to  know,  more  attention  is 
f  practical  teachers  —  we  refer  to  the  effect,  upon  the  education 
upline  of  the  pupil,  of  the  isharacter  and  manners  of  the  teaoheor. 
ior  education  and  a  vivacious  manner  are  not  now  considered  tbs 
lispensable  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher.     It  has  been  foond 

temper  and  the  habits  of  the  teacher  are  among  the  more  powM^ 
»itional  elements.  *'  What  he  says,  and  above  all  what  he  doeSf 
ng  itself  on  the  tenacious  memory  'of  childhood.  His  incom- 
es, partialities,  ill  temper,  tyranny,  or  selfishness,  leave  lasting 

and  the  nobler  elements  of  a  magnanimous  character  will  not  fm 
Kludng  themselves  in  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  young.  Daring 
proportion  of  his  active  hours,  the  pupil  is  in  the  presence  of  ons 
oeial  position,  strength  of  chiaracter,  superior  abilities,  and  co»^ 
scipline  render  him  an  object  of  the  utmost  attention  and  inlei<^ 
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eat.  He  cannot  raise  his  eye  without  observing  him,  and  when  his  eye 
is  not  raised,  he  is  involuntarily  and  powerfully  impressed  by  his  pret- 
ence and  pervading  spirit.  Every  act  and  habit  of  the  inatnictor  is 
swelled  into  importance  as  associated  with  his  position.  The  tide  of  hii 
emotions,  and  thoughts,  and  habits  flows  back  upon  these  expanding 
capacities,  filling  them,  and  leaving  its  deposits  there,  as  the  tide  wave 
of  the  ocean  urges  its  way  into  all  the  bays  and  indentations  of  the  coesti 
and  leaves  its  marks  upon  the  yielding  shores.  A  very  serious  respoui* 
bility  thus  rests  upon  ^e  teacher. 

All  the  courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble,  and  moral,  and  religioin 
impressions  of  home  may  be  distorted  or  effiiced  by  the  more  poweifiil 
and  continually  repeated  impressions  of  the  school-room ;  or  the  lack  of 
these,  in  the  families  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  may  be  greatly  oom- 
pensated  by  the  more  healthful  atmosphere  of  the  child's  daily  home  ftr 
six  hours.     It  is  this  involuntary  influence  which  gives  the  teacher  so  &• 
Torable  an  opportunity  of  developing  and  moulding  the  moral  fitcnltiai 
of  his  pupils  while  he  is  engaged  in  his  daily  offices  of  instruction ;  iut 
so  much  by  direct  precepts,  as  by  the  foree  of  his  own  character,  and  the 
powerful  moral  atmosphere  he  sheds  throughout  the  school-room  is  tliii 
to  be  attained.     '*  The  secret  of  the  art  of  training  up  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  virtuous  characters,  consists  not  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  ta 
indoctrinate  them  with  correct  theories  of  moral  duty,  and  to  urge  opoi 
them  arguments  for  their  support,  but  in  inducing,  through  his  pencnial 
influence  and  example,  a  habit  of  right  action,  in  all  the  pursuits,  oceapfr- 
tions,  and  pleasures  of  childhood." 

By  a  native  and  cultivated  nobleness  of  manner  on  the  part  of  tin 
teacher ;  by  continued  appeals  to  this  trait  of  character,  and  to  kigk 
Christian  motives ;  and  by  conducting  the  daily  discipline  upon  the  pie- 
sumption,  manifest  to  all  the  keen  eyed  and  quickly  impressed  yonthi  of 
the  school  that  they  are  ingenuous  and  truthful,  these  noble  and  ennoUiag 
virtues  may  be  developed  into  maturity  and  into  self-determining  power. 

STOUGHTON. 

The  town  has  been  liberal  in  its  appropriation ;  yet  when  we  eonuder 
its  prosperous  condition,  and  the  increasing  demand  upon  it  for  the 
means  of  acquiring  an  education,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  oar 
schools  fall  short  of  what  they  might  and  should  be. 

As  an  important  step  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  we  wooU 
suggest  that  the  town  abolish  the  present  District  System,  and  assoM 
the  managcinent  of  the  schools  in  their  corporate  capacity.  We  speik 
not  unadvisedly  on  this  subject.  It  is  no  new  or  untried  theorj;  iti 
practical  results  have  been  fairly  tested  by  many  towns  and  cities  in  tki 
State ;  and  in  no  case  where  it  has  been  adopted  has  the  old  Dutrict 
System  been  reestablished. 

Mr.  Mann,  whose  opinion  on  educational  matters  is  entitled  to  tbi 
highest  respect,  says  in  his  Tenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Edaea* 
tion,  **  I  consider  tiie  law  authorizing  towns  to  divide  themaelvea  into  d» 
tricts  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schooli  em 
enacted  in  the  State."  By  the  operation  of  the  new  school  ayatem,  m 
can  more  effectually  obviate  the  great  difficulty  of  making  tiia  sdiool 
privilegea  equal,    lliia  is  the  first  great  object  of  our  achool  ayatem;  thi 
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I  for  their  support  ii  equally  levied  on  all  the  property  in  the  town,  and 
itice  demands,  that  notwilhBlanding  the  homestead  may  he  north  or 
ith  of  the  hrook,  the  same  [privileges  in  the  school-room  should  be 
ired  by  all.  The  schools  could  then  commence,  and  close,  at  nearly 
)  same  time.  The  grading  of  schools,  the  classifications  of  scholars, 
Jdng  it  practicable  to  sustain  teachers  in  the  same  school  for  several 
Bcessive  terms,  are  results  of  this  system,  the  advantages  of  which  must 
apparent  to  all. 

In  assuming  the  administration  of  the  schools,  the  town  may  retain 
e  district  lines,  if  deemed  inexpedient  to  abolish  them,  and  simply 
ooae  a  School  Committee,  who  shall  have  the  whole  management  of 
e  schools; — the  power  to  select,  as  well  as  examine  the  teachers. 
le  beneficial  results  of  this  policy  have  been  so  universally  approved 
to  leave  its  great  superiority  over  the  present  double-headed  system 
>yond  a  doubt.  Since  our- acquaintance  with  the  schools,  much  of  th»> 
flSculty  and  inefficiency  which  has  existed  can  be  traced  to  a  want  of 
ifficient  care  in  selecting  the  teachers;  For  in  several  cases  those  teach- 
s  who  have  passed  the  best  examinations  in  literary  attainments  -have 
wn  the  least  successful  in  the  management  of  the  schools ;  and  could 
le  do  but  one,  we  should  much  prefer  to  nominate,  rather  than  examfoe, 
I  we  would  nominate  only  such  as  we  know  to  be  accomplished  and 
aceessful  teachers. 

The  responsibility  of  so  great  an  object  as  the  education  of  the  young 
boold  not  be  divided ;  it  should  rest  somewhere.  No  such  division  of 
Mponsibility,  np  such  conflicting  agencies,  exist  in  the  management  of 
nr  railroad  and  banking  corporations.  But  a  Board  of  Directors  are 
ikosen,  who  are  considered  competent  to  manage  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Dompany,  not  by  ten  or  twenty  votes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  choosing 
te  Prudential  and  School  Committees,  but  by  the  votes  of  all  who  have 
I  ioUar  invested.  And  are  the  interests  of  our  schools  of  such  para- 
■ount  importance  as  to  require  this  double  — we  would  say  suicidal  — 
nfeguard  to  their  welfare  ?  Would  that  the  comparative  interest  mani- 
fMted  in  them  proved  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  great  objection  to  the 
ijitem  is,  that  it  is  a  usurpation  of  power.  But  is  it*  a  usurpation  of 
power,  we  would  ask,  is  it  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  civil  govem- 
BMnt,  to  give  those  the  control  of  that  for  which  you  make  them  respon- 
■Ue  ?  In  what  way  has  its  operations,  where  it  has  already  been  adopted, 
bjored  our  republican  institutions  ?  We  think  the  objection  is  not  mu- 
loently  tenable  to  sustain  the  position.  The  committee  should  have 
power  to  perform  that  for  which  they  are  censured  if  not  well  done. 

We  have  not  space  to  discufls  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  but  would 
mke  the  following  practical  suggestion :  At  the  annual  meeting,  let 
tteie  be  a  committee  of  seven  chosen,  from  different  parts  of  the  town, 
vbo  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  whole  management  of  the  schools.  Let 
the  board  be  organized  by  choosing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  di- 
liding  themselves  into  sub-committees,  consisting  of  one  person  each, 
vhoie  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  the  school-house  in  the  local- 
ity where  he  resides,  provide  fuel,  audit  the  accounts  of  teachers,  and 
lerfinm  such  duties  as  ordinarily  devolve  upon  Prudential  Committees. 
[«t  a  committee  of  three  be  selected  it}  examine  teachers ;  also  a  com- 
mittee of  one  or  more,  to  visit  the  schools  as  required  by  law ;  the  re- 
luinder  of  the  Board  visiting  the  schools  in  their  vicinity  as  convenient. 

27 
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Regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  whole  Board  should  be  held,  to  lieu 
reports  of  the  condition  of  the  several  schools,  and  to  concert  such  iiieu< 
ures  as  may  best  promote  their  wcl&re.  We  should  then  have  all  tiu 
advantages  of  the  present  system,  and  the  local  committees,  being  put 
of  one  body,  will  act  in  harmony  with  the  whole.  We  are  confident  tttf 
by  the  adoption  of  this,  or  a  sixnilar  system,  the  prosperity  of  our  sehoali 
would  be  greatly  augmented.  And  we  would  respectfully  call  atteatki 
to  this  subject,  as  the  most  important  improvement  we  can  suggest;  iti 
object  being  to  secure  better  teachers.  The  town  would  hasard  notfii^ 
in  trying  the  experiment  for  a  year  or  two,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  ill 
results,  could  again  adopt  the  present  system. 

WALPOLE. 

The  town  having  nearly  completed  an  important  item  in  the  impnn^ 
ment  of  their  public  schools,  namely,  new  houses  in  all  the  districts,  fli 
committee  consider  this  a  suitable  time  to  make  some  observatbns  respee^ 
ing  the  general  progress  and  present  condition  of  our  schools.  Thew 
liest  return  we  can  find  is  that  of  1828,  in  which  the  number  of  sdiolia^ 
between  four  and  sixteen,  is  stated  to  be  three  hundred  and  eight;  Ai 
amount  of  money  raised,  t600  ;  the  time  during  which  the  schoob  vqi 
taught,  thirty-three  months  in  the  year,  fifteen  months  by  male  teadiBB^ 
and  eighteen  months  by  female  teachers.  We  have  now  one  nuse  fr 
trict  and  school ;  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  scholars  betwen  in 
and  fifteen ;  money  raised,  92000 ;  time,  fifty-seven  months  in  the  yev; 
by  male  teachers,  twenty-one  months;  by  female  teachers,  thirtjw 
months.  Within  four  years  five  new  houses  have  been  built,  and  ia  At 
course  of  the  next  summer  another  will  be  built,  the  whole  at  an  expnv 
of  about  1 15,000.  The  last  of  the  old  houses  has  disappeared.  Ti 
shall  soon  have  six  convenient  and  handsome  houses,  witii  all  the  M 
modem  improvements. 

These  facts  are  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  town.    They  Atn  ■ 
that  it  feels  interestedin  the  education  of  its  youth ;  that  it  has  a  whl  • 
regard  to  its  permanent  pecuniary  prosperity ;  that  it  looks  forward  tsAl 
future  character,  and  studies  to  elevate  the  future  condition,  of  its  ii- 
habitants. 

What  can  we  show  for  this  outlay  ?    We  answer,  A  set  of  impronl 
schools.     This  general  remark  is  to  be  modified  only  by  observing  ^ 
in  a  matter  so  extensive,  and  embracing  so  many  particulars,  and  nqit 
ing  the  cooperation  of  so  many  individuals,  we  do  not  look  for  immnKitl 
and  striking  results.     We  cannot  strike  out  by  any  machinery  a  &B- 
sized  and  efficient  system  of  schools.     There  must  be  a  right  prindilB 
at  the  foundation,  and  then  a  gradual  development  of  it  by  good  toAr 
ing,  attentive  study,  and  watchful  supervision.     We  have  made  no  extes- 
sive  changes  at  any  one  time,  but  have  gradually  introduced  modificstioiM 
as  the  exigency  demanded  or  our  means  allowed.     We  are  satisfied  that 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  particulars,  which  have  been  notioei 
in  previous  reports,  we  arc  in  the  right  way,  and  that,  with  peraeveianci 
we  shall  see  Ihe  ripened  fruits  of  our  efforts. 
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uperintendent, — ^The  appointment  of  a  superintendent  to  take  the 
ision  and  care  of  all  the  achoob,  and  to  labor  generally  for  the 
ts  of  public  education  in  the  town,  Uas  become  a  fiivorite  plan 
lose  who  are  best  informed  upon  the  subject  of  Common  School 
ion.  It  is  believed  that  a  superintendent  well  qualified  for  his 
ian  do  all  commonly  done  by  School  Committees  more  efficiently 
ley  can  do  it,  and  much  more  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
ing  as  a  body,  but  which  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  be  done  in 
x>  produce  the  highest  and  best  results  in  our  Public  Schools.  In 
ifacturing  establishment,  if  the  directors  should  place  an  overseer 
i  of  the  rooms  where  there  were  fifty  operatives,  and  only  occa- 
y  visit  them  as  they  found  it  convenient  amid  the  pressing  duties 
ir  private  business,  with  no  general  and  direct  agency  over  thtf 
emanating  from  one  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  not  be 
ed  any  thing  like  remunerating  results.  The  analogy  between 
n  establishment  and  our  Public  Schools  is  very  complete.     The 

Committee  place  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  they  visit  them  as 
s  they  are  able,  and  try  to  keep  the  machinery  in  operation  as  well 
r  can,  in  the  very  limited  time  which  they  can  steal  from  their  own 
g  avocations.  If  a  member  of  the  Board  should  see  a  general 
in  the  teaching  of  any  given  branch  of  study,  he  has  not  the  time- 
night  take  several  daysr— to  hunt  for  the  cause,  and  to  bestow  all 
•or  requisite  to  rectify  the  defect.  The  result  is,  that  we  often  see 
es  to  success  which,  in  our  circumstances,  we  have  not  the  ability 
ove.  Our  schools  are  designed  to  be  conducted  as  a  complete 
t  beginning  with  the  Primary,  and  passing  on  through  the  ad- 
^  divisions  of  the  Grammar,  to  the  High  School.  *  Each  stage  of 
)s  is  related  to  the  next,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  If,  for 
.tion,  a  certain  method  of  teaching  geography  were  adopted  in  the 
y  School,  another  in  the  lowest  division  of  the  Grammar  School, 
other  in  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  High  School,  which  must  be 
e  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  the  present  system,  it  is  very 
s  that  the  scholar  must  suffer  a  great  loss  in  passing  through  these 

stages,  by  the  change  of  system.  A  superintendent,  who  could 
his  time  without  limitation,  would  assimilate  the  methods  of  in- 
»n,  and  see  that  each  step  were  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  next, 
lure  the  best  and  most  thorough  method  of  instruction  from  the 
Bg  to  the  end  of  the  course.  His  presence  would  be  felt  alike  in 
lie  schools,  moulding  the  whole  system  into  a  imity,  harmonizing 
apacting  it  in  all  its  parts. 
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ATTLEBOROUGH. 

The  seTenteenth  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachuietti 
Board  of  Education  contains  a  supplementary  chapter  deTotod  to  te 
construction  of  school-houses.     There  are  numerous  plana  designed  fit 
schools  of  various  magnitudes.     Accompanying  tKe  repreaentatioiif  an 
hrief  accounts  descriptive  and  explanatory.     These  have  been  arruged 
by  a  gentleman  practically  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  suck 
structures,   and  they  afford  valuable  aid  in  selecting  a  plan  for  new 
houses.     Some  care  in  the  arrangement  of  heating  apparatus  is  reqninti 
in  order  to  diffuse  an  equable  warmth  through  the  room ;  and  anotiiv 
not  less  indispensable  provision  is  suitable  means  for  purifying  and  n- 
newing  the  atmosphere  vitiated  by  many  lungs.     By  experiment  it  k 
ascertained  that  about  twelve  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  are  inspired  hj 
an  adult.     Vigorous  children,  by  whom  the  vital  processes  are  rapUlj 
performed,  require  scarce  less  to  maintain  their  active  respiration.    Tin 
size  of  the  apartment  and  the  number  of  pupils  being  known,  it  is  etiy 
to  compute  the  quantity  of  air  required  in  a  given  time.     While  the  fir* 
mament  is  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure,  salubrioui  all, 
there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  expending  it  niggardly.     We  are  not  proM 
to  use  at  second  hand  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life :  then  why  respiro  air 
already  deprived  of  its  purity,  and  loaded  with  foul  exhalations  ?    Who- 
ever visits  our  school-rooms  is  compelled  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  de- 
ficient in  the  element  which  aerates  the  blood  and  maintains  its  vitality. 
The  brain,  in  consequence,  acts  sluggishly,  and  languor  pervades  ths 
system.     The  attention  wanders  vaguely,  or  application  is  attained  only 
by  an  effort.     Time  is  imperfectly  employed,  present  inconvenience  ^o- 
duced,  and  permanent  injury  entailed.     Pulmonary  consumption  ia  on* 
of  the  most  common  and  fatal  diseases  of  this  country.     Often  a-predii* 
position  is  inherited  which  no  precaution  can  evade.     Yet  sometime!  ift 
arises  without  an  hereditary  taint,  and  from  causes  within  control.    In- 
sufficient clothing,  improper  food,  and  other  debilitating  influences  nm 
among  the  number.     Impure  air  as  an  exciter  of  pulmonary  disease  hia 
been  too  long  overlooked.     There  is  reason  to  think  it  is  among  th9 
most  frequent  and  fatal  causes  of  consumption ;  and  when  it  has  not  a 
direct  influence  in  originating  the  malady,  has  much  to  do  in  haatiitiiiDg' 
the  fatal  termination.     The  distinguished  Bandeloque  states  as  the  result 
of  his  examinations  and  experience,  **  that  a  tndy  scrofulous  diseaao  ifl 
invariably  caused  by  vitiated  air,  and  that  it  is  not  always  neccbsaiy  thai 
there  should  have  been  a  prolonged  exposure  to  such  an  atmosphcrau 
Often  a  few  hours  each  day  may  suffice,  and  it  is  thus  that  patients  may 
live  in  the  most  healthy  country,  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  tha 
open  air,  and  yet  become  scrofulous  because  they  sleep  in  a  confined  places 
where  the  air  has  not  been  renewed.     The  shepherida  of  grasing  eouir 
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'B  become  scrofulous  although  they  lead  an  open-air  life.     The  disease 
h  them  is  attributed  to  exposure  to  storms,  atmospheric  vicissitudes, 
L  humidity ;  but  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  they  pass 
night  in  it  confined  hut,  which  protects  them  fh>m  the  rain ;  this  hut 
one  small  door,  closed  when  they  enter,  and  remains  closed  during 
day.     Six  or  eight  hours  passed  daily  in  this  vitiated  air,  never  re- 
red,  is  the  true  cause  of  their  disease." 

Doubtless  the  benefit  derived,  in  many  cases  of  consumption,  by  re- 
val  to  a  wanner  climate,  b  because  exercise  can  be  taken  at  all  times 
the  open  air,  and  that  the  external  atmosphere  is  not  necessarily  ez- 
ded  from  dwellings  and  sleeping-rooms  by  reason  of  its  temperature. 
James  Clarke  asserted  that  living  in  an  impure  atmosphere  is  even 
re  infiuential  in  deteriorating  health  than  defective  food;  and  that 
immense  mortality  among  cnildren  and  in  work-houses,  is  more  as- 
>able  to  foul  air  than  insufficient  aliment.  The  very  grave  importance 
;horough  ventilation  can  hardly  be  overrated  ;  it  demands  the  earnest 
3ntion  of  every  person,  and  strenuous  means  for  enforcing  it. 
rhe  committee  believe  that  much  good  may  be  produced  by  modifying 
aewhat  the  existing  system  of  district  organization.  At  present  each 
ool  contains  pupils  of  vfrious  ages  and  capacities,  which^  cannot  be 
Bsified  advantageously.  Much  of  the  efficiency  of  school  instruction 
)ends  upon  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  procedure.  The 
cher  cannot  address  himself  to  each  individual  separately ;  and  classes 
ist  be  arranged  to  receive  simultaneous  instruction.  The  more  ad- 
need  should  be  brought  together  under  a  teacher  of  suitable  capacity* 
le  little  ones  are  in  almost  every  respect  better  by  themselves,  con- 
ned to  the  care  of  a  female  who  knows  how  to  meet  Iheir  wants, 
ich  a  system  of  classification  can  be  attained  by  transferring  the  older 
ipils  from  contiguous  districts  to  a  single  school,  while  other  schools 
e  maintained  for  the  younger  children.  We  recommend  such  a  plan 
the  consideration  of  the  several  districts  in  such  places  as  it  may  seem 
ncticable. 

BERKLEY. 

From  these  facts,  to  what  other  conclusions  can  we  come,  than  that 
e  have  at  least  two  school  districts  in  town  more  than  are  needed,  and 
lat  hence  our  school  money  is  unwisely  expended  ?  That  some  remedy  fbr 
lese  evils  should  be  devised  is  apparent.  We  know  there  are  many  diffi- 
dtiet  in  the  way  when  it  is  proposed  to  remove  old  and  well-established 
admarks.  Notwithstanding,  we  should  take  the  subject  into  consid- 
itiont  and  see  if  matters  cannot  so  be  arranged  as  that  these  evils  shall 
ittppear.  If  we  all  come  to  understand  that  important  advantages  azv 
» be  secured,  and  become  willing  to  lay  aside  our  selfish  views  and  in- 
mts  for  the  noble  purpose  of  so  arranging  our  schools  as  that  they 
ly  become  an  honor  to  the  town  and  a  blessing  to  the  rising  and  aH 
tare  generations,  then  our  difficulties  will  vanish,  and  a  better  order  of 
lings  will  speedily  arise.  That  all  may  enjoy  equal  advantages,  per- 
ips  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  in  some  respects,  or  to  abolish,  the 
vtiict  System,  and  have  all  the  schools  under  the  immediate  jurisdio- 
o&  of  the  town.  Many  reasons  may  be  urged  why  the  system  of  dis- 
ieting  should  be  abandoned.  Among  them  the  following  should  be 
mMy  considered :  — 
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It  would  secure  equality  of  school  priTilege  to  all  the  scholars  in  town. 

It  would  probably  lead  to  grading  the  schools,  and  consequently  to 
better  classification. 

No  more  schools  would  be  supported  than  are  needed. 

Better  school-houses  would  be  provided. 

And,  in  many  cases,  better  teachers  would  be  employed ;  but  if  tin 
teachers  were  the  same,  the  schools  would  be  assigned  them  with  strict 
reference  to  their  qualifications,  and  their  probable  success. 

DIGHTON. 

The  Legislature  of  1853  passed  an  act  to  discontinue  the  School  Dis- 
tricts unless  the  town  retains  them  by  special  votes  once  in  three  yean, 
beginning  at  their  annual  meeting  of  1864.  After  a  careful  considen- 
tion  of  the  subject  and  the  situation  of  the  town,  we  would  express  our 
opinion  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  District  System.  It 
would  not  necessarily  diminish  the  number  of  our  school-houses,  (al- 
though that  might  perhaps  be  advisable,)  or  remove  them  from  theb 
present  places.  It  would  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  town,  to 
be  kept  in  repair,  and  rebuilt,  when  necessary,  at  the  common  expense. 
The  teachers  would  be  all  employed  by  the  town's  committee,  scholan 
would  not  be  limited  to  any  particular  lines,  but  might  attend  snch 
schools  as  would  be  thought  best.  The  number  of  schools  could  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  different  times,  without  the  trouble  of  districtbg 
anew  the  whole  town.  The  trouble,  and  oftentimes  the  legal  difficnltut, 
in  raising  taxes  in  districts,  would  be  avoided,  and  especially  the  pe^ 
plexity  and  cost  of  raising  small  sums  for  trifling  repairs.  The  amount 
of  money  appropriated  could  then  be  divided  so  as  to  give  all  an  equil 
advantage,  which  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  way  heretofore  prac- 
tised. There  would  then  be  an  end  of  tha(  gratuitous  service,  performed 
by  Prudential  Committees,  of  hiring  school  teachers,  so  unwelcome  tbit 
some  districts  have  had  no  Prudential  Committees,  which  evidentlj 
shows  a  wish  for  a  change,  or  a  want  of  interest  which  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

FALL  RIVER. 

The  other  change  referred  to  is  of  a  still  more  important  chaneter, 
and  the  committee  would  propose  it,  as  a  subject,  in  their  opinion,  well 
worthy  of  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  It 
relates  to  the  propriety  of  employing  some  competent,  efficient,  and  fidtli- 
ful  person,  whose  sole  employment  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  intereiti 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  place.  This  is  a  matter  upon  whict  yoor 
committee  need  not  multiply  words.  Our  system  of  Common  Schools  ii 
one  of  universal  and  vital  interest,  both  to  the  present  and  to  futiae 
generations,  and  deserves  not  only  to  be  liberally  provided  for,  but  Tigi- 
lantly  and  wisely  looked  after.  To  properly  manage  the  annual  expea* 
diture  of  1 12,000,  and  have  the  oversight  of  between  40  and  50  laboren 
in  this  great  work,  requires,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  not  a  little  time, 
energy,  and  wisdom,  and  to  withhold  the  means  or  neglect  the  meaiuei 
necessary  to  secure  such  management  and  oversight,  is  evidently  a  mif: 
taken  policy.  And  to  pursue  the  present  mode,  and  intrust  the  caie  of 
the  schools  to  five  or  seven  men  whose  time  and  hands  are  fully  occupied 
with  other  pursuits,  and  who  can  only  snatch  now  and  then  an  hour  from 
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leir  own  pressing  engagements  to  devote  to  this,  it  seems  to  the  com- 
dttee  is  bad  policy,  and  must  inevitably  leave  one  of  ^e  most  precious 
iterests  of  the  people  to  suffer.  An  annual  outlay  of  from  9300  to 
500  above  what  is  now  paid  the  General  School  Committee,  would 
3cure  the  services  of  a  competent  and  efficient  man,  who  might  devote 
is  entire  time  and  energies  to  the  care  of  the  schools ;  and  it  is  the 
nanimous  opinion  of  your  present  committee,  and  of  many  former  com- 
dttees,  that  such  a  change  would  prove  in  the  end  economical  and 
itisfactory. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

The  committee  claim  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  grave  responsibility 
hich  ought  and  does  attach  to  every  member  of  its  Board  in  view  of  the 
aportant  interest  intrusted  to  their  sole  care  and  management,  but  at 
le  same  time  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
»ult  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Board,  so  much  time  and  attention 
Eive  not  been  devoted  to  school  interests  as  their  relative  and  intrinsic 
insequence  seems  to  entitle  them.  When  it  is  considered,  regarding 
le  matter  in  a  strictly  pecuniary  view,  that  the  school  establishment  in- 
^Ives  an  expenditure  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  it 
scomes  at  once  apparent  that  it  is  an  interest  worthy  of  much  of  the 
nbUc  care  and  regaerd ;  and  that  conviction  is  vastly  strengthened,  when 
le  nature  ^d  character  of  the  object  are  regarded,  to  which  this  great 
cpenditure  is  directed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  care  and  man- 
^ment  of  their  interests  should  be  confided  to  such  as  may  be  enabled, 
om  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  their  mode  of  life  and  occupation, 
»  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  best  thought  and  labor  to  the 
ivancement  of  school  education  among  us. 

With  this  belief  weighing  upon  them,  many  members  of  the  Board 
ive  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  interests  in  this  behalf 
ould  be  promoted  by  a  reconstruction  and  reorganization  of  the  com- 
ittee.  No  formal  discussion  of  this  matter  has  ^yer  been  held  by  the 
oard,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  in  order  to  render  a  suggestion  of  this 
nd  proper.  It  is  but  a  suggestion  presented  to  the  public  mind,  and 
pecially  addressed  to  the  incoming  Board  as  one  of  sufficient  importance 

•  arrest  attention,  and  challenge  careful  examination.  In  the  minds  of 
any  of  the  committee,  the  time  has  come  when  the  magnitude  and  in- 
eaaing  extent  of  the  school  interest,  together  with  the  constant  advance 
'  the  public  mind  in  educational  matters,  absolutely  require,  in  order 

•  obtain  results  in  the  system  creditable  to  the  city  and  worthy  of  the 
?eat  expenditure,  that  a  new  officer  be  attached  to  this  department  of 
te  public  service,  who  shall  be  styled  '*  Superintendent  of  Public 
shools,'*  and  whose  duty  shall  consist  in  devoting  his  whole  time,  tal- 
its,  and  accomplishments  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Public 
chools,  and  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  The  experiment  has 
sen  tried  elsewhere  with  eminent  success,  and  it  is  for  this  community, 
pon  intelligent  reflection,  to  pronounce  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient 
ic  us  to  seek  the  same  advantages  which  have  elsewhere  followed  tho 
ttaUishment  of  the  office. 
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NORTON. 

School  teachers  do  not  always  prepare  themselTes  for  their  duties  u 
they  ought.  At  the  examination  of  ike  teachers  we  inquired  respeeting 
the  means  they  had  used  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  responsihle  stt- 
tion.  One  or  two  only  had  ever  attended  a  Normal  School,  and  but 
very  few  a  Teachers'  Institute.  Nor  were  they,  on  the  whole,  familiu 
with  those  books  designed  to  aid  them  in  their  vocation.  We  would 
earnestly  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  a  thorough  preparation  for 
their  great  work.  Many  of  them  fail  in  teaching  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  teach  the  several  branches.  The  design  of  the  Normsl 
Schools  and  Teachers*  Institute  is  to  give  this  information.  And  no 
teacher  should  presume  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  without 
availing  himself  or  herself  of  the  means  now  afforded  for  a  thorou^ 
preparation  for  the  profession. 

PAWTUCKET. 

In  this  town  the  arrangement  of  the  districts  b  inconvenient.  Thi 
first  district  embraces  the  most  of  the  town,  and  has  seven  schools  in  it; 
and  both  the  others  have  but  three.  The  whole  town  might  as  well  bi 
managed  together.  Certainly  there  is  as  much  reason  for  having  a  sepi- 
rate  district  at  the  Central  Falls  as  there  is  for  having  one  in  the  east  or 
south  part  of  the  town.  Indeed,  the  better  way  would  be  to  distriet 
the  town  anew,  making  one  district  for  each  school-house  in  the  present 
first  district,  or  else  to  abolish  the  districts  entirely. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  abolition  is,  the  district  prop- 
erty and  debts.  But  those  are /easily  removed,  in  an  equitable  manner 
provided  by  law ;  and  the  change  would  relieve  the  assessors  of  tha 
annual  duty  of  assessing  a  separate  tax  for  each  school  district,  and  tbi 
people  of  the  necessity  of  holding  school  district  meetings,  which  few  of 
them  ever  attend. 

SEEKONK. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  employing  teaehen 
permanently. 

What  college  could  long  flourish  whose  officers  were  displaced  at  tb 
close  of  almost  every  term  ?  What  manufacturer  feels  that  it  is  for  bii 
interest  to  employ  a  new  agent  to  take  charge  of  his  business  every  few 
weeks  ?  It  has  long  been  understood  that  frequent  changes  in  anj  of 
these  relations  are  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  employer,  and  often 
attended  with  great  loss.  Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  and  wii' 
dom  of  employing  persons  permanently  in  all  these  departments,  and 
*'  necessity  alone  can  justify  emplpying  men  in  these  situations  for  a  bdef 
period  of  only  a  few  weeks." 

What  we  have  said  respecting  the  officers  of  incorporated  colleges  and 
of  agents,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  most  of  the  relationi 
of  life,  but  especially  to  the  teachers  of  our  Common  Schools.  It  ii 
often  the  case  that  the  teacher  enters  the  school-room  a  stranger  to  tbi 
scholars.  If  the  school  is  large,  it  will  take  him  several  days  tp  be  abb 
even  to  remember  their  names,  much  more  to  ascertain  their  just  station 
in  the  school,  and  still  longer  to  study  their  characters  so  that  his  in- 
structions  can  be  profitable.     We  shall  not  stop  to  go  into  the  detaili  of 
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many  difficulties  that  must  be  encountered ;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
ral  days  at  least  are  completely  lost  in  a  change  of  teachers. 
1  some  of  our  schools,  during  the  past  winter,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
ige  above  referred  to  were  very  apparent. 

/hen  the  teacher  has  had  the  care  of  the  same  school  for  several 
IS,  the  acquirements,  capacity,  and  character  of  every  scholar  are  well 
erstood ;  therefore  the  teacher,  is  able  to  classify  his  school  in  the  best 
iblc  manner.  Knowing  the  acquirements  and  character  of  his  pupils, 
loes  not  spend  his  time  unnecessarily  on  what  the  scholars  have  long 
erstood,  but  his  instructions  are  pertinent,  therefore  profitable.  Your 
mittee,  in  advocating  the  principle  of  employing  teachers  to  take 
'ge  of  schools  for  several  consecutive  terms,  wish  to  be  understood 
.  they  recommend  such  action  only  when  teachers  prove  themselves 
fill,  successful  instructors. 

'he  permanent  instructor  is  placed  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
teacher  who  expects  to  instruct  the  school  under  his  charge  only  for 
Dgle  term.  In  the  last  instance  he  may  feel  that  the  responsibilities 
.  teacher  are  somewhat  divided — if  the  school  does  not  improve  under 
care,  perhaps  his  successor  will  make  amends  for  his  delinquency,  or 
predecessor  or  successor  will  share  with  him  the  blame  which  he 
le  justly  merits.  But  let  the  teacher  understand  that  he  may  probably 
e  the  charge  of  the  school  under  his  care  permanently,  (if  he  merits 
and  he  has  more  at  stake. 

lis  reputation  as  a  teacher  will  depend  entirely  on  the  wisdom  of  his 
Qs,  and  their  faithful  execution.  Let  him  but  feel  that  the  children 
ler  his  care  are  to  receive  their  entire  education  preparatory  to  the  busi- 
s  of  life  at  his  hand,  where  their  intellectual  character  will  depend 
ircly  on  his  skill  and  efforts  as  a  teacher,  and  there  are  many  motives 
nore  strenuous  efforts. 

TAUNTON. 

)ince  the   subject  of  grading  the  schools,  where  admissible,  is  under 
Ibcration   by  another  committee  specially  appointed,  we  only  refer 
ir  report  to  your  favorable  consideration  and  favorable  action,  both  on 
score  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  Engagement  of  Teachers, — ^The  engaging,  examining,  approving 
1  removing  powers  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  their  distribu- 
1  to  different  authorities,  with  some  few  exceptions  in  more  than  a 
tmetrical  ratio,  diminishes  the  efficiency  of  the  schools :  and  for 
ifirmation  of  this  statement  we  appeal  to  your  own  observation  and 
ivictions.  The  law,  with  wise  discrimination,  disposes  the  power  to 
t  School  Committee  ;  but  by  an  unnatural  divorce,  this  town  with 
lers,  though  a  rapidly  diminishing  number,  divide  the  powers,  and  so 
reel  them,  that  the  responsibility  rests  nowhere.  The  school  Commit- 
!  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  the  exercise  of  a  power  and  its  conse- 
ences  which  they  do  not  possess ;  they  have  not  the  privilege  of 
iction ;  only  that  of  exercising  the  veto  power  and  of  dismissal,  from 
\t  cause.  The  teacher  contracted  with,  the  power  of  the  Prudential 
mmittee  ceases ;  in  general  he  rarely  visits  the  school ;  it  is  not  a 
;ally  required  duty ;  therefore  he  necessarily  knows  nothing  respect*- 
l  the  internal  conduct  of  the  school.  The  power  of  dismissal,  though 
arly  granted,  is  so  arbitrary  ii^  its  action  that  the  circumstances  must 
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be  quite  aggravated  before  the  committee  would  resort  to  its  exercise. 
Teachers  during  the  past  year  have  been  allowed  to  complete  their  term 
of  engagement,  nol  because  the  committee  were  satisfied,  or  because 
they  were  accomplishing  all  that  the  district  had  a  right  to  expect  or 
demand ;  but  because  an  arrest  of  the  school  would  inevitably  generate 
parties  and  discord  in  the  district,  and,  all  things  considered,  would  effect 
a  greater  evil  than  the  endurance  of  that  which  existed,  inducing  ni 
**  rather  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of." 

Fellow-citizens,  observe  the  inconsistency  ;  you  elect  men  to  office,  but 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  so  discharging  its  duties  as  to  secure  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  the  desired  end.  You  bid  them  work,  and 
demand  that  they  shall  furnish  not  only  clay,  but  straw  likewise ;  re- 
quire the  provision  of  good  schools,  whatever  be  the  ability  of  the  teidi- 
ers  presented  for  examination,  to  make  them  so  ;  give  them  no  agencj 
in  the  selection  of  their  workmen,  and  yet  make  them  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  the  manufacture.  Such  palpable  inconsistency  is  without  a 
parallel  in  other  departments  of  business.  The  agent  of  your  mills,  for 
elaborating  matter,  demands  the  surrender  to  him  of  all  these  powers 
and  privileges,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion ;  but  for  the  provision  of  one 
to  mould  mind,  form  the  intellect,  and  present  it  a  perfect  work  nicelj 
adjusted  in  all  its  parts — for  this  duty,  excelled  in  importance  by  none  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  interests,  forsooth,  'tis  meet  that  two  dis- 
tinct and  sometimes  conflicting  powers  should  be  called  into  requisition. 
These  little  district  democracies  must  be  preserved  intact  at  all  hazards ; 
these  petty  sovreignties  must  not  be  surrendered !  You  say,  we  want  t 
voice  through  our  agent  in  the  selection  of  those  who  shall  instruct  oar 
children.  This  is  a  commendable  wish.  But  now  please  to  observe  the 
development  of  this  wish. 

A  meeting  of  the  district  is  called  ;  from  six  to  twelve  persons  are  pres- 
ent in  a  district  comprising  fifty  families.    A  Prudential  Committee  is 
chosen.  He  selects  a  brother,  sister,  nephew,  niece,  or  friend,  it  may  be,  or, 
late  in  the  season,  a  person,  who,  from  verbal  recommendation,  he  belieres, 
will  justify  the  expectation  of  the  district, — the  same  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  School  Committee.      He   now  limps   through  a  tedious 
examination  with  relief  to  himself,  and  unmingled  joy  to  the  committee 
that  the  unsatisfactory  examination  is  over.     Now,  gentlemen,  says  the 
chairman,  will  you  approve  ?     The  examination  has  reflected  no  credit 
upon  the  candidate,  nor  will  it  upon  us  to  approbate  him ;  this  day  is 
Saturday  ;  notice  has  been  given  that  the  school  will  commence  on  Mon- 
day ;  if  we  reject  him  the  Prudential  Committee  is  thereby  mortified,  if 
not  enraged ;  the  reputation  of   the  applicant  will  suffer ;    the  district 
will  be  disappointed ;  the  season  is  far  advanced,  and  it  is  improbable  if 
he  is  rejected  that  another  more  suitable  could  soon  be  obtained;  he 
may  teach  a  better  school  than  his  examination  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Considering  all  these  circumstances,  will  you  approve  ?     A  vote  ia  taken, 
—  three  render  a  reluctant  affirmative  ;  one  a  negative,  and  three  cannot 
conscientiously  approve,  and  with  the  train  of  consequences  in  view  in- 
curred by  his  rejection,  are  unwilling  to  disapprove  ;  however,  the  appli- 
cant receives  a  certificate,  and  the  school  commences :    and  no*r  are 
rapidly  developed,    and  with  wonderful  accuracy,  the  deficiencies  fore- 
shadowed in  the  committe-room.     Some  few  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  we  were  happily  disappointed,  a  vastly  better  school  being  taught 
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We  had  reason  to  expect.     Such  is  a  running,  faithful  commentary 
the  jealous  preservation  of  district  rights. 

is  is  no  unreal  narrative  devised  for  the  occasion,  but  the  frank  de- 
f  scenes  more  than  once  enacted  before  us  during  the  year, 
ain,  teachers  have  been  re-employed,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
:e  of  yo\ir  committee;  who,  knowing  intimately  their  past  and  present 
of  success,  felt  persuaded  that  the  schooL  could  not  prosper  under 
instruction.  Such,  if  selection  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
e,  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  continue, 
leaving  this  power  to  the  committee,  where  the  law  has  lefl  it,  yon 
e  yourselves  of  an  undesirable  task,  and  place  it  where  it  belongs, 
rue  you  increase  their  power,  but  only  for  accomplishing  greater 
;  and  who  would  deprive  them  of  it  ?  This  power  certainly  is  not 
ed  by  the  School  Committee,  and  we  utterly  disclaim  any  desire  to 
)thed  with  additional  powers.  But  we  arc  moved  thus  to  urge  it 
an  irresistible  conviction  that  thereby  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
1  be  greatly  enhanced. 

WESTPORT. 

ange  of  Teachers, — Another  permanent  evil  in  retarding  the  progress 
ucation  in  our  schools,  is  a  too  frequent  change  of  teachers.  It  it 
astom  of  many  districts  to  change  teachers  nearly  every  term :  hav- 
3served  carefully  consequences  of  such  a  course,  we  regard  it  as  an 
isive  evil.  A  teacher  between  whom  and  the  school  there  is  a  mu- 
icquaintance,  has  many  important  advantages  over  a  change.  He 
(liliar  with  the  natural  characteristics  of  his  scholars,  and  this  it 
dinal  point  in  successful  school  teaching ;  he  knows  their  pro- 
cy,  and  is  prepared  to  carry  the  school  forward  with  rapid  progresn 
the  day  of  its  commencement.  A  stranger,  however  excellent  he 
t)e  as  a  teacher,  has  all  this  to  learn,  and  it  requires  two  or  three 
B  to  get  the  school  thoroughly  under  way.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
ond  term,  taught  by  a  competent  and  faithful  teacher,  is  worth  a 
er  more  than  the  first.  If  this  be  correct,  we  are  needlessly  (in 
cases)  suffering  a  g^eat  loss  of  money  and  of  education.  This 
ct  should  be  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  it  ever  yet  has 
In  every  department  of  business  we  recognize  the  evil  of  frequent 
;e.  Every  business  man  considers  a  change  of  agents  or  clerks  to 
serious  evil ;  sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  necessary,  but  the  neces- 
3  always  regretted.  So  it  should  be  in  case  of  schools.  One  good 
er  even  should  not  be  changed  for  another,  much  less  a  certainty 
I  uncertainty.  Committees,  when  employing  teachers,  should  have 
!nce  to  the  question,  if  they  may  not  be  obtained  for  a  succession  of 
I,  providing  they  give  satisfaction.  Those  who  make  teaching  a 
Qg  business  should  hav6  the  preference.  They  have  more  at  stake, 
lore  reliable,  and  consequently  are  more  likely  to  succeed. 
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PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


ABINGTON. 

The  first  part  of  the  year  our  school  affairs  were  in  a  very  unquiet 
state.  Several  town  meetings  were  called,  and  much  difference  of  sentir 
mcnt  and  much  warmth  of  feeling  were  manifested  on  the  suhject  of  ou 
new  system  of  school  education.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  naturalljto 
be  expected.  Our  town  during  the  past  year  has  made  great  changes,  and 
done  a  great  work  in  favor  of  education ;  it  has  expended  in  school-houses, 
and  in  other  ways,  very  large  sums  of  money.  We  do  not  know  the  town 
in  the  Commonwealth,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  population, 
has,  during  the  year,  done  so  much  in  the  cause  of  education  as  our  own. 
But  all  the  diversity  of  opinion  and  excitement  of  feeling  consequent  on 
these  changes  and  great  outlays,  very  naturally  had  an  unfavorable  in^ 
fiuence  on  the  state  of  our  schools.  But  we  are  happy  to  find  that  u 
the  year  is  coming  to  a  close,  there  seems  to  be  much  more  harmony  on 
this  subject.  We  begin  to  be  proud  of  what  we  have  done.  Otha 
towns  arc  looking  at  our  example,  and  are  encouraged  to  go  forward  in 
the  cause  of  education.  And  we  believe  that  before  another  year  is  past 
our  citizens,  in  reference  to  most  of  the  questions  that  have  divided  m 
will  be  of  one  mind,  and  act  in  concert  for  the  great  end  we  all  wish  U 
secure,  viz.,  the  best  facilities  of  instruction  for  our  sons  and  daughters 

The  High  School. — Although  the  number  of  those  who  have  secured  tlw 
advantages  of  this  school  isxuot  so  large  as  it  might  have  been,  and  ought 
to  have  been,  and  we  believe  will  be  hereafter,  yet,  it  has  been  sufficicn; 
to  call  for  all  the  teacher's  time  and  energies.  And  the  benefits  of  th( 
school  have  been  purchased  cheaply  at  the  cost  of  its  support.  To  sa] 
nothing  of  what  it  has  done  in  elevating  and  improving  the  character  o 
those  who  have  attended  it — to  say  nothing  of  those  whom  it  has  in 
spired  with  a  desire  to  secure  a  college  education,  and  who  are  begin 
ning  to  turn  their  studies  in  that  direction.  Wo  may  say  that,  of  thosi 
who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  thirteen  or  more  have  during  somi 
part  of  the  past  year  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  must  have  obtainet 
in  this  employment  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  $1000.  And  thenum 
ber  of  those  who  will  be  fitted  for  this  work,  and  will  enter  upon  it,  wil 
doubtless  be  yearly  increasing.  We  may  hope  that  ere  long  this  fountaii 
will  not  only  supply  the  teachers  for  our  own  schools,  thus  saving  thou- 
sands of  dollars  among  ourselves,  but  also  send  out  streams  of  knowl* 
edge  to  bless  many  other  and  even  distant  places — streams  which  will 
roll  back  their  waters  again  to  us,  bearing  on  their  surface  a  rich  freight 
of  wealth  and  honor. 

We  have,  indeed,  heard  it  suggested  by  some,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
convert  all  our  Grammar  Schools  into  High  Schools.  To  this  chango  we 
object,  because, 
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1.  It  would  injure  our  Grammar  Schools,  by  introducing  into  each 
them  all  the  classes  and  studies  of  the  High  School,  which  are  enough, 
nsidering  the  manner  in  which  the  languages  must  be  taught,  to  occu- 
j  all  the  time  of  our  instructor. 

2.  The  teachers  will  not  be  so  efficient  when  their  minds  are  directed 
)  80  many  different  branches  of  study.  Nor  do  we  need  precisely  the 
ime  kind  of  a  teacher  for  the  High  School  as  for  the  Grammar  School. 
I  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  four  men  who  would  combine  the 
ualificationsfor  both  schools. 

3.  It  is  better  that  scholars  pursuing  the  same  class  of  studies  should 
c  together.  Those  pursuing  the  common  branches  should  be  by  them- 
elves,  and  those  pursuing  the  languages  and  higher  branches  of  Eng- 
Ish  study  should  be  by  themselves.  They  will  thus  act  more  har- 
loniously  together,  and  instead  of  discouraging  they  will  encourage  and 
id  one  another  onward  in  their  studies. 

4.  Those  scholars  who  attend  the  High  School,  and  study  the  branches 
lught  there,  must  be  provided  for  somewhere.  They  demand  the  whole 
jne  of  one  teacher.  If  you  distribute  them  among  the  four  Grammar 
chools,  you  will  have  about  as  many  classes  to  pass  from  the  High 
chool  into  each  Grammar  School  as  you  have  classes  in  the  High  School, 
ach  class  being  only  a  fourth  part  as  large  as  it  now  is  in  the  High 
chool, — and  you  will  need  almost  the  whole  time  of  four  teachers,  in- 
tead  of  one,  to  teach  these  classes,  if  they  are  to  be  taught  to  any 
rofit, — and,  as  a  consequence,  you  must  engage  female  assistants  in  the 
frammar  Schools  to  teach  the  Grammar  School  scholars ;  the  masters* 
me  would  be  wholly  occupied  in  the  government  of  the  school  and  in 
istnicting  the  High  School  scholars ;  and  *thus  the  Grammar  School 
:holars  would  lose  the  advantage  of  a  male  instructor.  The  High 
chool  scholars,  therefore,  demanding  the  whole  time  of  one  teacher,  it 
'ould  be  better  for  them  and  better  for  the  Grammar  School  scholars  that 
ley  should  come  under  the  charge  of  different  teachers ;  put  them  to- 
ether  and  you  materially  injure  both  schools, — it  is  like  changing  the 
heels  of  a  carriage  and  putting  the  two  small  wheels  on  one  side  and 
le  two  large  wheels  on  the  other, — you  injure  the  whole  arrangement, 
•etter  let  the  small  wheels  be  on  the  same  axletrce  and  go  together,  and 
le  large  ones  go  together  on  another. 

5.  This  will  be  found  the  most  economical  arrangement.  Suppose 
our  High  School  cost  $G00,  and  your  four  Grammar  Schools  81,800 
laking  an  aggregate  of  82400  ;  if  now  you  have  four  High  Schools, 
ley  will  cost  for  four  principal  teachers,  82400 ;  that  is,  you  pay  as 
luch  for  four  men  as  you  did  for  five.  And  besides,  you  would  be 
bliged,  in  order  to  allow  time  enough  to  the  recitations  of  the  classes 
>  make  them  profitable,  to  hire  four  assistants  at  an  expense  of  8968, 
laking  the  whole  cost  of  your  four  High  Schools  83368.  Thus  the  ex- 
cnse  of  sustaining  four  High  Schools  would  be  nearly  81000  more  than 
tie  expense  of  sustaining  one  High  School  and  four  Grammar  Schools. 
*or  these,  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  named,  we  are  decidedly  of 
he  opinion  that  the  High  School  should  be  continued.  Indeed,  we  have 
10  doubt  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
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EAST  BRIDGEWATER. 

We  feel  convinced  that  one  of  the  radical  evils  in  our  present  scIioqI 
system  (if  system  it  may  be  called  that  is  of  a  very  mixed  character) 
arises  from  its  grouping  together  for  instruction  children  of  all  aget 
Careful  consideration,  as  well  as  every  visit  to  the  schools,  has  shown  u 
that  a  G HADED  system,  based  on  the  ages  and  qualifications  of  fti 
scholars,  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage,  especially  in  the  vam 
densely  populated  sections  of  the  town.  In  many  of  our  schools  tti 
elementary  branches  of  study  are  too  much  neglected.  And  as  a  tluv> 
ough  knowledge  of  these  is  necessary  to  success  in  higher  studies— y 
the  little  learners  are  of  an  age  when  the  springs  of  the  mind,  beqg 
properly  touched,  will  aid  its  growth  in  all  the  future  the  evils  of  wA 
neglect  are  not  easily  measured.  But  under  the  present  system  thens 
no  remedy  for  it.  Is  it  strange  that  the  teacher  in  our  large  and  coo* 
mingled  schools,  finding  that  he  has  to  divide  his  time  between  kU* 
ars  of  all  ages  from  five  to  twenty,  and  has  but  a  moment  or  two  b 
devote  to  each,  is  naturally  tempted  to  give  the  chief  of  his  attention  to 
a  few  of  the  advanced  classes,  who  may  most  readily  show  to  the  cob- 
mittee  that  he  has  done  a  little  something  ?  Or  if  now  and  then  oie 
resists  the  temptation,  and  resolves  to  be  thorough  with  the  smaller  clul- 
dren,  then  the  older  ones  are  idle,  or  regard  the  school  as  worthless,  oi 
account  of  the  little  time  the  teacher  can  devote  to  them.  Whatm 
most  and  immediately  need,  is  a  graduating  system  that  shall  profidB 
schools  for  each  of  these  classes  of  children.  This  would  produce  thit 
classification  among  those. of  similar  ages  and  acquirements,  that  would 
allow  of  a  teacher* s  bestowing  the  effort  upon  each,  which  would  insnn 
a  far  greater  progress,  in  a  less  length  of  time.  This  system  has  bees 
adopted  in  all  our  large  towns  within  a  few  years  with  most  satis&ctoiy 
success.  And  every  year  it  is  receiving  increased  patronage,  and  ex- 
hibiting more  largely  its  superior  benefits. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  to  bring  about  this  change  ?  It  appears  to  v 
that  the  establishment^  and  support  of  a  High  School  wbuld  go  far  to- 
wards effecting  the  end  the  graded  system  has  in  view.  Especially 
would  this  be  true,  if  the  plan  should  be  adopted  which  proposes  to 
locate  a  High  School  in  four  different  sections  of  the  town ;  thus  giTing 
equal  advantages  to  all  the  children  for  obtaining  a  thorough  English 
education.  This  would  materially  relieve  the  schools,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  of  the  evil  which  has  been  mentioned  arising  from  the  great 
diversity  of  classes. 

Our  earnest  conviction  is,  that  the  time  is  fully  come  for  the  estabM- 
ment  of  such  schools,  to  which  all  of  suitable  qualifications  may  hare 
free  access.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  number  of  tlie 
citizens  coincide  with  us  in  this  opinion. 

Another  thing  in  our  judgment  necessary  to  the  highest  efficiency  of 
our  schools,  is  such  an  alteration  of  the  present  District  System  as  shall 
bring  them  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  town,  to  be  administered  by 
it  in  its  corporate  capacity.  While  then,  by  legal  requirements,  and, 
perhaps,  moral  obligations,  still  weightier,  we  are  bound  to  take  action, 
and  do  it  soon,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  High  School 
ISystem,  let  us  take  into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of  public  edo- 
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»tion,  and  see  what  alterations  are  necessary  for  the  better  management 
nd  profit  of  all  the  schools. 

The  duty  of  maintaining  schools  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  chil- 
xen,  devolves,  primarily,  on  the  town ;  and  the  more  immediately  th& 
own  is  connected  with  its  own  schools,  the  more  eficctually  can  this  duty 
10  performed.  The  plan  of  taxing  all  the  inhabitants  for  the  support  of 
chools,  and  then  placing  between  the  town  and  the  schools  a  dozen  cor- 
lorations,  having  agents  irresponsible  to  the  town  in  those  matters  on 
rliich  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  most  essentially  depends,  seems  to 
m  to  be  complex  and  essentially  defective. 

We  know  it  is  not  easy  to  depart  from  old  customs  established  by  our 
oreiathers.  But  it  is  no  disrespect  to  their  wisdom  to  suppose  that  they 
oold  not  foresee  what  would  be  best  for  all  the  future ;  or  to  believe 
hat  a  system  is  not  to  be  continued  under  any  change  of  circumstances, 
imply  because  it  had  fewer  evils,  and  even  worked  well  for  a  time,  when 
lie  towns  were  but  sparsely  settled.  Surely,  in  this  age  of  improve- 
nents,  the  idea  of  arranging  and  sustaining  our  schools  on  an  improved 
ilan,  is  no  disparagement  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  A  con- 
iderable  number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  made  the  experi- 
aent  of  arranging  the  schools  without  regard  to  territorial  lines,  under  the 
mmediate  supervision  of  the  town.  And  not  one  has  gone  back  to  the 
lid  method. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  system  of  gradation  proposed,  adminis- 
flted  directly  by  the  town,  and  which  we  submit  for  consideration,  we 
lelieve  to  be  such  as  these  :-^ 

1.  It  will  secure  teachers  better  qualified,  and  if  successful,  more  per- 
nanent. 

2.  It  will  give  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  school  money  and 
ichool  advantages.  Equal  privileges  cannot  be  enjoyed  under  the  present 
lystem.  The  advantages  of  not  a  few  children  are  often  not  half  so 
^at  as  those  of  others  not  far  distant.  This  is  palpable  injustice  in 
Llie  use  of  funds  sacredly  designed  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.  The  plan 
sf  graded  schools  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  town  would 
give  the  greateist  equality  in  the  amount  of  schooling  to  all  the  children. 
It  would  equalize  the  expense  of  supporting  the  schools,  and  of  build- 
ing suitable  school-houses,  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  Every  section 
of  the  town  would  claim  an  appropriate  and  well-furnished  school-house, 
and  the  claim  woidd  be  promptly  met,  without  the  delays  and  heated 
debates  of  numerous  District  Meetings. 

3.  It  would  be  a  saving  of  expense,  by  producing  more  equality  in  the 
nomber  of  scholars  in  each  school ;  and  in  some  cases,  diminishing  the 
ntunber  of  schools. 

Longer,  as  well  as  better  schools,  also,  would  be  kept,  with  the  same 
money  that  is  now  paid  for  instruction  in  the  town.  Much  of  the  money 
now  appropriated  is  wasted  upon  the  promiscuous  and  heterogeneous 
masses  that  are  brought  together  in  our  schools.  The  District  System 
compels  us  to  pay  as  much  to  support  a  school  of  twenty  as  of  fifty, 
and  as  much  to  teach  the  youngest  as  the  oldest  scholars.  Who  can 
say  that  this  is  money  prudently  expended  ?  Under  the  graded  system 
it  would  be  different.  It  would  bring  the  schools  in  the  lower  depart- 
ment under  the  tuition  of  females,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  with  one 
half  the  expense  of  male  teachers. 
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And  the  system  that  brings  younger  scholars  under  the  charge  of  fe- 
male instructors,  confessedly  better  adapted  to  draw  out  their  minds  and 
mould  their  characters  than  the  sterner  sex,  and  which  places  the  older 
and  more  advanced  scholars  under  the  requisite  tuition  and  control  of 
males,  away  from  the  confusion  and  noise  ever  attending  a  large  group 
of  small  children,  must  evidently  greatly  promote  the  discipline  <^ 
schools,  and  consequently  their  far  higher  progress  and  efficiency. 

4.  It  would  furnish  a  powerful  stimulus,  constantly  operating  upon 
scholars  in  a  lower  grade,  to  make  that  advance  and  proficiency  tiut 
shall  qualify  them  to  enter  the  higher  schools. 

HALIFAX. 

Let  the  Superintending  Committee  have  the  entire  control  of  this 
matter  for  two  or  more  years.  One  year  will  hardly  suffice  for  thii 
change,  as  good  teachers  for  all  the  schools  might  not  be  obtained  the 
first  year.  I^t  your  committee  bo  no  longer  trammelled  by  any  obli- 
gation to  accommodate  a  Prudential  Committee,  who  shall  present  a  . 
teacher  loaded  with  certificates  from  other  towns,  whose  committees 
were  jammed  in  the  same  hard  comer,  and  squeezed  out  these  certiflcatei 
to  prevent  trouble.     There  are  many  reasons  for  this  change. 

HANOVER. 

It  is  gratifying  to  your  committee  that  they  are  enabled  to  say  tluit 
good  improvement,  both  in  education  and  deportment,  have  been  ol»e^ 
vable  in  our  schools  the  past  year.  And  it  is  their  opinion,  that  the 
schools  in  Hanover  were  never  in  a  better  condition,  or  their  prospects 
more  encouraging  and  hopeful  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  change  which  has  been  effected  in  relation  to  the  school-houses, 
they  being  now  all  owned  by  the  town,  is  doubtless  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  town  for  all  coming  time.  With  this  change, — ^with  new 
and  commodious  school-houses, — ^your  conmiittee  cannot  but  cheriah  t 
hope  that  a  better  interest  will  be  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education; 
and  that  parents  will  see  that  the  money  raised  for  the  education  of  their 
children  is  not  lost,  nor  their  sons  and  daughters  suffer  through  thsir 
neglect. 

KINGSTON. 

During  each  of  the  nine  years  previous  to  1852,  the  committee  were 
summoned  together  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  frequently  at  a 
great  inconvenience,  on  an  average  about  ten  times.  For  each  of  the 
last  two  years,  during  which  the  Superintending  Committee  have  con- 
tracted with  teachers,  they  have  been  obliged  to  meet  for  the  aboTC- 
mentioned  purpose  but  three  times.  Thus,  in  this  particular,  there  has 
been  a  saving  to  the  town  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  expense. 

MARSHFIELD. 

We  ask  your  attention  to  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  organia- 
tion  of  the  school  system  in  this  town. 

We  think  the  method  of  procuring  teachers  is  unnecessarily  complex, 
and  not  the  best  that  might  be  adopted.  Two  distinct  committees  are 
now  employed  to  perform  this  duty :  we  think  the  work  would  be  better 
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mcd  if  the  responsibility  rested  entirely  with  one.  Some  of  the- 
tages  which  in  our  opinion  would  result  from  the  change  suggested 
ese  :  Better  teachers  would  be  procured  ;*  good  teachers  would  be 
to  be  longer  retained  in  the  same  school;  teachers  would  be 
ited  to  those  schools  to  which  they  might  be  pecidiarly  qualified  ; 
lid  lessen  the  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  party  spirit,  which  is 
ntly  manifested  in  the  choice  of  Prudential  Committees,  and  con« 
3  generally  to  the  harmony  and  usefulness  of  the  schools.  The 
ion  of  the  division  of  the  school  money  is  unequal.  Should  not 
scholar,  whether  he  chance  to  belong  to  a  large  or  small  district, 
in  equal  chance  with  every  other  scholar  to  be  benefited  by  the 
i  money?  The  plan  which  we  would  propose  is,  to  have  the 
^nations  remain  undivided  in  the  treasury,  and  drawn  as  they 
quired  by  the  General  Committee,  and  each  school  to  keep  an  equiJ 
I  of  time. 

i  ^^  Gradation  of  Schools  *'  is  a  subject  which  has  recently  been  much 
sed,  and  the  opinion  of  educationists  is  almost  universally  strongly 
)r  of  it.  A  serious  difficulty  in  our  schools  is  the  great  number  of 
3  to  be  attended  to.  In  one  school  there  were  fifteen  classes  to 
each  half  day.  Now,  grading  schools  brings  scholars  of  similar 
oients  together;  the  number  of  classes  is  diminished,  and  the 
it  of  instruction  which  the  scholar  receives  directly  from  the  teacher 
cspondingly  increased.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  graded 
1  is,  that  children  of  young  and  tender  years  are  more  properly 
.  under  the  care  of  female  teachers,  while  older  and  more  advanced 
rs  usually  do  more  under  the  direction  of  male  teachers. 
5  method  can  be  better  applied  in  thickly-settled  places  than  in 
so  sparsely  populated  as  ours ;  but  we  think  that  a  modification 
system  might  be  advantageously  introduced  in  our  town.  We 
o  see  a  school  established  in  each  part  of  the  town  for  the  more 
ccd  pupils  in  our  schools,  and  for  those  who  now  go  to  other  place* 
lool  for  facilities  which  this  town  does  not  afibrd.  Our  schools  do 
irnish  all  the  instruction  which  the  community  requires.  Many 
attend  such  a  school  who  are  not  able  to  go  abroad  to  academies, 
money  is  spent  annually  by  our  citizens  in  other  towzis,  which,  had 
iigh  School,  would  be  retained  here. 

NORTH  BRIDGEWATER. 

sent  System  Deficient, — ^We  have  for  years  been  of  the  opinion 
be  present  school  system  is  carried  on  with  benefits  entirely  dia- 
tionate  to  the  expenditures  incurred ;  and  to  such  degree  dispro- 
aatc,  as  that  if  any  common  business  of  the  world  were  carried  on 
iimilar  principles,  the  concern  would  soon  become  bankrupt, 
id  vantages  of  present  School  System. — 1.  Under  the  present  sys^ 
nc  instructor  must,  in  most  cases,  attend  to  all  the  various  exer- 
)f  the  school,  from  those  of  pupils  just  beginning  to  read  up  to 
of  the  pupils  who  are  most  advanced ;  and  in  all  cases,  he  is 
3d  to  attend  to  many  different  branches.  He  is  thus  perpetually 
;ng  from  one  exercise  to  another,  and  a  very  different  one.  Various 
sns  upon  totally  different  subjects  are  frequently  put  to  him,  and 
lis  mind  is  continually  drawn  away  from  one  subject  to  another. 
29 
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His  mind  cannot  enter  deeply  and  with  its  full  strength  inta  any  of 
subject,  and  he  cannot  therefore  teach  it  in  so  clear,  and  practica],  as 
living  a  manner.  If  each  workman  in  a  manufactory  were  to  do  all  tl 
work  required  in  the  manufacture  of  each  article  —  if  each  worknu 
were  to  take  the  yet  unshaped  or  rough  material,  and  to  continue  b 
work  upon  it  until  the  article  was  completely  finished — ^if  in  a  sho? 
manufactory,  for  instance,  each  man  were  to  take  a  piece  of  unshap 
iron,  and  to  form  it  into  all  the  necessary  parts,  to  put  those  parts  t 
gether,  with  the  steel  work,  the  wood  work,  the  polishing,  and  the  yamis 
ing,  and  did  not  suffer  it  to  leave  his  hands  until  completely  finished  for  tl 
market,  the  effect  would  be,  that  the  article  would  cost  more,  and  al; 
be  finished  in  a  less  workmanlike  manner.  The  effect  upon  the  pupils 
our  schools  is  similar,  for  they  cannot  be  instructed  in  a  workmanli] 
manner,  and  yet  they  are  instructed  at  an  enlarged  expense ;  and  tl 
residts  of  such  a  disadvantageous  process  are  of  as  much  more  impo 
tance  as  mind  is  more  important  than  matter. 

2.  There  are  so  few  pupils  in  each  school,  and  those  of  all  ages  an 
stages  of  progress,  that  there  can  be  but  few  in  a  class,  and  yet  thei 
must  be  many  classes,  or  else  those  will  be  placed  together  who  camx 
proceed  tpgether  without  the  mutual  suffering  spoken  of  above.  From  th 
exceeding  smallness  of  the  classes,  there  can  be  but  little  interest  an 
life  in  the  members.  And  from  the  number  of  the  classes,  they  can  bav 
but  little  of  the  time  of  the  instructor. 

3.  The  short  term  time  and  long  vacation  is  attended  with  several  dis 
advantageous  results.  The  term  has  in  many  cases  nearly  expired  befon 
habits  of  school  order  and  study  are  formed,  and  the  feelings,  and  inten- 
tions,  and  ways  of  the  instructor  are  learned  and  appreciated,  so  that  tiu 
school  is  closed  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  become  profitable,  and  befoif 
it  has  arrived  at  any  maturity  of  usefulness.  During  the  long  vacatioE, 
whatever  habits  of  study  may  have  heed  formed  are  in  most  cases  lost, 
— in  all  cases  weakened. 

4.  The  change  of  instructors  is  attended  with  very  serious  disadnn- 
tages.  A  new  instructor  enters  the  school,  in  all  probability  entirely  igno' 
rant  of  the  comparative  state  of  advancement  of  the  pupils,  and  of  tbeii 
several  abilities  and  dispositions.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  very  good  in- 
structor, he  will  still  from  necessity  commit  many  errors ;  such  as  put- 
ting some  scholars  back  on  what  has  been  learned  before,  at  which  80iii( 
rejoice  because  they  will  have  no  work  to  do ;  also  in  putting  bodk 
forward  because  he  is  informed  that  they  have  been  through  certiui 
branches  of  study,  when  perhaps  their  knowledge  of  them  is  only  in  tlw 
memory,  and  in  reality  they  have  no  understanding  of  them,  and  fron 
want  of  understanding  of  them  are  entirely  unable  to  master  the  subse 
quent  branches  which  have  been  given  them,  and  which  frequently  cannc 
l)^  understood  without  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  precedin 
ones.  He  cannot  class  them  rightly,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  fbnn( 
classes ;  whereby  there  are  some  who  are  discouraged,  and  lose  all  d( 
sire  and  effort  to  learn,  while  there  are  others  whose  minds  have  not  bee 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  able  to  understand  the  tasks  assigned  ther 
He  hardly  begins  to  know  them,  and  they  hardly  begin  to  know  bii 
before  the  term  is  at  an  end.  Even  if  he  has  kept  the  school  before,  1 
will  not  fully  remember  the  states  of  the  several  pupils  ;  and  if  he  doc 
the  long  vacation  has  produced  such  different  effects  with  difiBeieiit  ind 
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iduals,  that  they  no  longer  retain  their  former  positions  in  relation  to 
•ach  other.  But  generally  a  new  instructor  is  introduced,  and  then 
learly  the  whole  school  term  is  passed  in  canvassing  him,  in  unlearning 
he  former  modes  of  instruction,  and  in  hecoming  acquainted  with  and 
iccustomed  to  his  new  modes ;  for  no  two  instructors  have  precisely  the 
lame  ways,  and  frequentiy  very  different  and  opposing  ones.  This  per- 
)etual  unlearning  and  learning  again  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
nind,  in  unsettiing  principles,  destroying  order  and  system,  besides  con- 
mining  time,  and  exhausting  that  mental  vigor  the  whole  of  which  should 
36  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

5.  Under  the  present  system,  the  first  class  instructors,  those  who 
make  instruction  their  profession,  who  love  it,  are  experienced  in  it,  and 
irho  live  in  it  and  by  it,  cannot  remain  with  us  for  want  of  permanent 
employment ;  but  in  general  we  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  those  who 
sngage  in  teaching  for  a  temporary  purpose,  many  of  whom  have  little 
loTe  for  it,  and  few,  and  perhaps  none,  of  whom  intend  to  devote  them- 
leheB  exclusively  to  it  as  the  business  of  their  choice. 

PLYMOUTH. 

The  town  having  at  their  annual  meeting  abolished  the  School  Dis- 
trict System,  your  committee  found  the  selection  and  hire  of  teachers, 
ind  all  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  schools,  had  devolved  upon  them. 
The  large  number  of  the  School  Committee,  and  selected  as  they  were 
from  nearly  every  section  of  the  town,  rendered  the  labor  of  superintend- 
ing the  school,  particularly  their  prudential  affairs,  less  burdensome  to 
jToor  committee  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  usual  habit  of  the  town 
in  selecting  their  School  Committee  had  been  followed. 

The  District  System  was  a  complicated  and  inconvenient  system.  The 
town  raised  the  money  annually  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  not 
the  school  district ;  but  the  district  furnished  the  school-houses,  and 
lired  the  teacher.  The  evil  rcsidting  from  this  system  frequently  was, 
:hat  the  town  was  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  having  their  money  ex- 
pended or  wasted  in  school-rooms  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes,  and 
ipon  teachers  in  many  cases  incompetent  and  unsuitable  to  teach. 

It  is  true  the  School  Committee  had  the  power  of  rejecting  an  incom- 
letent  teacher;  but  the  exercise  of  that  power,  where  the  district, 
hrough  their  agent,  had  selected  a  teacher,  produced,  usually,  ill  feei- 
ng, and  was  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

The  School  Committee  of  this  town  have,  year  after  year,  reported 
he  miserable  condition  of  the  school-houses  in  some  parts  of  the  town ; 
•ut  the  districts  neglected  to  rebuild  or  repair  them.  The  present  sys- 
;m  furnishes  a  complete  remedy  for  this  evil.  The  town  that  had  the 
urden  of  raising  the  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  without  the 
}wer  of  having  suitable  school-rooms,  where  it  could  be  profitably 
ipended,  can  now  provide  proper  school-rooms  and  school-houses,  and 
lect  competent  teachers  in  each  and  every  section  of  the  town. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  system  is  a  perfectly  just  and  fair  one. 
fery  man  in  town  is  taxed  according  to  his  means  for  the  support 
all  the  schools  of  the  town ;  and  he  has  an  equal  voice  with  every 
[ier  man  in  selecting  the  School  Committee,  who  are  the  agents  of  all, 
see  that  the  money  raised  for  the  purpose  is  expended  in  the  beat 
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possible  manner  for  the  education  and  benefit  of  all  tiie  children  of  the 
town. 

SCITUATE. 

The  committee  would  state,  in  general,  that,  taking  into  account  aD 
the  embarrassing  circumstances  incident  to  the  present  ill -adjusted  state 
of  things  among  us,  the  inadequate  appropriation  of  the  town  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  the  consequent  short  term  of  instruction ;  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers ;  the  want  of  any  system  of  arrangemem 
and  classification  of  scholars,  according  to  attainments ;  and  lastly,  the 
strange  mistake  of  intrusting  the  selection  of  teachers  to  Prudentiil 
Committees, — taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  our  schooli 
have  been  as  successful,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  during  the  year,  as  could 
be  reasonably  expected.  Under  such  and  so  many  disadvantages,  so 
candid,  thoughtful  mind  could  expect  much. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  would  express,  as  their  decided 
opinion,  that  some  better  system  of  arrangement  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  our  schools.     The  plan  proposed  and  adopted 
at  the  March  meeting  is  doubtless  the  true  one,  however  persons  maj 
differ  in  respect  to  the  details,  or  to  the  time  when  it  shall  be  put  in 
operation.     Where  they  can  be,  schools  should  be  properly  graded.   Thii 
system  of  crowding  into  our  schools  persons  of  slR  ages,  and  in  OTerj 
stage  of  advancement,  from  the  child  to  the  young  *man,  and  from  tlie 
alphabet  to  algebra,  is  as  ruinous  as  it  is  uneconomical.     We  are  aware 
that  the  great  extent  of  oxir  territory,  and  the  scattered  state  of  oof 
population,  would  render  it  somewhat  difHcult  to  grade  the  schools  and 
locate  the  buildings  so  as  to  satisfy  or  even  accommodate  every  indi- 
vidual.    This  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  that,  should  the 
plan  be  carried  into  effect,  those  who  find  that  a  Grammar  School  ie  not 
placed  right  at  their  door,  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  they  do 
not  fare  as  well  as  their  neighbors.      We  think  the  plan  feasible.     We 
have  at  our  hands  all  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the  primary  schoob. 
If  two  Grammar  Schools  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  town  for  the  pres- 
ent, let  these  buildings  be  located  with  reference  to  a  third,  which  may 
be  needed  at  some  future  time.     These,  we  think,  should  be  annual,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  shall  afibrd  ample  facilities  for  a  good  English 
education.     Here  then  will  be  two  regular  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

SOUTH  SCITUATE. 

The  committee  do  not  think  it  for  the  interest  and  future  prosperity  of 
the    schools    that   Prudential   Committees  should   retain    this  power. 
They  should  not  retain  it,  because  the  selection  of  a  teacher  requires  ai 
great  judgment,  and,  we  might  say,  as  great  literary  ability,  as  it  re- 
quires to  judge  of  the  literary  qualifications.     Since  Prudential  Com- 
mittees are  appointed  in  every  district,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in 
every  one  persons  will  be  found  qualified,  or  if  qualified,  willing  to  pe^ 
form  its  duties  as  they  should  be.     The  office  is  no   sinecure,  but  ii 
generally  considered  a  thankless  one,  and  the  smallest  fraction  of  time 
it  occupies  the  better.     The  Prudential  Committees  should  not  retain 
this  power,  because  they  are  liable  to  be  infiuenced  by  local  causes  in 
the  selection  of  a  teacher.     Dwelling  in  the  districts  for  which  they  are 
chosen,  it  is  not  strange  that  fear  of  ofiending  or  of  repressing  the  aspira* 
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ions  of  some  neighbor  should  lead  them  to  give  the  preference  to  some 
oung,  inexperienced  applicants  from  their  respective  districts,  though 
ther  more  experienced  and  deserving  ones  should  apply  not  so  con- 
eniently  situated.  All  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  offend  a  neighbor  or 
iend,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  or  interest ;  but  when  it  is  neither 
or  duty  or  interest,  is  it  not  far  more  difficult  ?  If  the  Prudential  Com- 
littees  were  affected  by  the  selection  of  the  teachers,  if  they  were 
^sponsible  for  their  success,  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated,  for  then 
iiey  would  be  likely  to  disregard  the  offence  given  to  a  neighbor  or 
iend  in  securing  themselves  from  reproach. 

The  Prudential  Committees  should  not  retain  this  power,  because  they 
re  not  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  do  not  incur  the  blame  or  credit 
bey  may  bring.  It  certainly  is  both  right  and  proper  that  all  should 
lave  the  commendation  and  bear  the  blame  of  their  own  deeds,  and 
tipecially  unjust  that  a  party  should  receive  either,  who  have  had  no 
part  or  lot  in  them.  But  this  is  the  position  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittees ;  for  the  praises  which  their  deeds  bring,  and  the  reproaches  they 
occasion,  are  not  accorded  .to  them,  but  to  the  Town  Committee.  If  an 
iadividual  is  not  to  receive  the  credit  of  his  acts,  if  he  is  not  to  expect 
any  blame  for  their  mal-performance,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will 
execute  them  so  well ;  and  no  Prudential  Committee  can,  or  will  if  he 
can,  perform  his  duties  so  well  and  faithfully,  if  he  is  not  personally 
xeiponsible  for  them^  and  a  direct  participant  in  their  results. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 


BREWSTER. 

From  this  statement,  taken  from  the  returns,  wo  learn  that  twice  dur« 
ing  the  last  five  years  the  rank  of  Brewster  has  been  the  lowest  in  the 
ooanty,  and  always  near  the  lowest.  The  conclusion  is,  that  you  have 
the  poorest  schools  in  the  county.  It  is  also  shown  that  these  schools  in 
jour  town  have  always  ranked  very  near  the  lowest  in  the  State.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  the  schools  in  Brewster  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  worst. 
Disagreeable  as  this  conclusion  may  be,  we  know  of  no  way  of  avoid* 

ingit. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  is  the  occasion  of  our  schools 
being  in  so  poor  a  condition  ?     We  reply, — 

1.  There  has  been  a  want  of  discipline.  The  children  have  been 
illowed  to  go  and  come  at  pleasure,  to  study  when  and  what  they 
ileased,  to  classify  themselves,  or  to  decline  all  classification. 

2.  There  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  qualification  of  teachers.  This 
I  a  necessity  growing  out  of  our  present  system  of  doing  business, 
he  denuind  has  been  for  cheap  teachers,  and  cheap  teachers  are  always 
oor  ones. 
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3.  The  responsibility  and  the  power  have  been  separated  bj  a  vote  of 
the  town.  The  School  Committee  are  held  responsible  for  the  schook 
The  most  essential  thing  is  the  selection  of  teachers.  This  is  more  im* 
portant  than  the  examination;  yet  the  town  by  a  special  vote  htTv 
transferred  this  duty  to  the  Prudential  Committees.  It  is  true  the  School 
Committee  has  power  to  reject  any  candidate  they  may  see  fit ;  but  the 
use  of  this  prerogative  is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  which  alwa^ 
end  in  bitterness  and  hatred,  and  sometimes  in  litigation.  If  the  com- 
mittee are  made  responsible  for  the  schools,  they  ought  to  have  the  free 
choice  of  teachers.  In  three  instances  during  the  year,  trouble  has  axisei 
from  this  cause,  and  from  the  Prudential  Committee's  interfering  with 
the  duties  of  the  School  Committee. 

4.  There  is  not  a  suitable  room  in  town  in  which  to  teach  a  school 
One  half  the  houses  are  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  use,  iDd 
none  of  them  are  properly  heated  and  ventilated.  The  seats  and  benehei 
in  all  are  so  ill  contrived  that  no  scholar  can  be  long  confined  to  them 
without  physical  injury.  We  feel  confident  that  many  of  our  childra 
are  laying  the  foundation  of  future  disease  and  premature  death  in  our 
school-rooms. 

5.  The  mixed  character  of  our  schools  is  another  evil.  Children  of 
all  ages  and  capacities  are  brought  together  under  one  teacher.  Thbio 
multiplies  the  number  of  exercises  that  the  teachers  are  unable  to  do 
any  thing  thoroughly.  The  schools  in  town  will  average  thirty  exerdiei 
each  in  a  day,  which,  with  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  governing,  ii 
more  than  tAvice  the  number  a  teacher  can  do  justice  to.  If  the  town 
would  have  schools  that  are  schools,  the  first  step  is  to  classify  ^m 
scholars  throughout  the  town,  in  suitable  rooms,  according  to  their  age 
and  capacity,  thus  bringing  as  many  of  the  same  qualification  as  is  possi- 
ble under  one  teacher.  Thus  the  teacher  will  hiave  the  elements  of  a 
good  school,  and  will  have  the  time  to  do  faithful  service  to  each  class. 

6.  The  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  another  fruitful  source  of  evil 
The  successful  teacher  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlie 
intellectual,  but  also  the  moral  and  physical  character  and  condition  of 
his  pupils.  Time  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  this  acquaintanceship. 
This  time  cannot  be  had  with  our  present  mode  of  changing  teachers 
twice,  or  even  once  a  year.  The  teacher  must  know  each  scholar,  and  so 
be  able  to  adapt  his  or  her  instruction  not  only  to  the  school  as  a  whole, 
but  to  each  individual  member  thereof.  It  is  advisable  that  those  be 
employed  who  make  teaching  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  who  hive 
especially  prepared  themselves  for  the  work.  We  recommend  that  only 
female  teachers  be  employed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  have  been 
prepared  at  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

CHATHAM. 

That  the  present  Common  School  machinery  does  not  accomplish  aU 
that  is  desirable,  all  that  is  required,  and  imperatively  demanded  by  tht 
wants,  and  increased  and  increasing  demands  of  the  age,  is  almost  uni- 
versally felt  and  acknowledged.  The  Common  Schools  may  have  an- 
swered the  expectations  and  met  the  wants  of  the  past ;  but  as  they  do 
not  meet  the  wants  of  the  present,  much  less  will  they  be  adequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  future.     What  then  is  to  be  done  i    A  higher 
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88  of  schools,  and  (speaking  generally)  a  more  competent  class  of 
.chers,  must  be  called  into  existence.  You  have  a  few  good  teachers, 
teachers,  who  would  succeed  under  almost  any  circumstances,: — and  a 
jority  of  the  remainder  would  undoubtedly  succeed,  and  give  entire 
isfaction,  if  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
ncea  of  the  schools  for  which  they  are  designed.  But  so  long  as 
udentiol  Committees,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of 
.chers,  or  of  the  requirements  of  the  schools  for  which  they  act,  con- 
ue  to  engage  the  teachers,  just  so  long  failures  will  be  inevitably  fre- 
ent.  You  have  hardly  had  a  teacher  in  your  winter  schools,  for  years, 
lO  was  qualified  to  teach  even  the  first  rudiments  of  navigation.  Such 
ichers  you  should  have,  and  such  you  must  have,  or  you  will  sufier 
mense  pecuniary  loss  :  and  this  will  be  most  felt  by  the  poorer  class 
the  community.  The  wealthy  can  educate  their  chUdren  irrespective 
the  public  schools.  But  how  are  men  of  small  means  to  do  this  ? 
)w  is  the  poor  widow  to  educate  her  children,  if  the  purse  strings  of 
e  public  are  not  loosed  ?  In  the  great  and  radical  movement,  which 
a  have  in  contemplation,  all  classes  will  be  benefited,  if  it  be  carried 
it;  but  by  far  the  greater  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  poorer  class. 
?ery  man  who  is  taxed  for  less  than  93,000,  if  he  have  one  or  more 
dldren  to  educate,  will  find  it  greatly  to  his  personal  interest  to  lend 
8  influence  and  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  required  appropriation  for 
le  new  school-houses — ^be  their  estimated  cost  810,000,  812,000,  or 
15,000.  The  plan  of  erecting  two  houses  for  a  higher  order  of  schools, 
le  for  the  western  and  one  for  the  eastern  section  of  the  town,  fully 
leets  the  approbation  of  your  committee. 

EASTHAM. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  graded  schools,  and  the 
ivantages  of  that  system,  compared  with  our  present  system,  are  so 
pparent,  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  advert  to  that  subject  now.  All 
iiut  see  that  a  school  composed  of  scholars  of  about  the  same  attain- 
lents  can  be  much  better  classified  than  one  composed  of  scholars  of 
rery  degree  of  advancement,  from  those  who  do  not  know  the  alphabet 
p  to  those  studying  the  higher  English  branches. 
The  number  of  scholars  may  be  larger,  but  the  number  of  classes  will 
}  smaller ;  consequently  the  teacher  will  have  a  longer  time  to  devote  to 
ich  class,  and  the  recitations  may  be  proportionally  more  thorough. 
The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  union  of  the  districts  he- 
re alluded  to,  Numbers  4  and  5,  is  the  increased  distance  that  some  of 
le  scholars  will  have  to  go  to  attend  school.  And  this,  in  our  minds, 
nounts  to  but  little.  There  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  families, 
any,  that  would  have  to  go  over  a  mile  and  a  half.  And  we  believe 
at  any  scholar  that  can  sit  six  hours  in  a  day  as  still  as  it  is  geherally 
pposed  a  scholar  ought  to  sit  in  school,  uninjured,  will  not  be  very 
lely  to  sufier  much  from  walking  that  distance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ercise  will  be  necessary,  and  the  scholar  will  gain  increased  energy  of 
iracter. 
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FALMOUTH. 

True  it  is,  that  by  those  who  have  the  more  general  OTcrsight  of  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  State,  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education,  some 
innovations  are  proposed  from  year  to  year,  and  their  adoption  pressed 
upon  the  towns  with  much  confidence,  as  the  ones,  and  the  only  ones, 
which  promise  to  work  out  the  change  so  much  desired.  But  experience 
proves  that  there  is  a  fixed  rigidity  about  our  school  system,  as  about 
other  municipal  institutions,  which  resists  and  opposes  great  alteratiom. 
Their  schools,  like  their  town  and  church  organizations,  have  originated 
with  the  people  themselves,  springing  into  being  at  first  with  their  necei- 
sities,  growing  with  their  growth  and  strengthening  with  their  strength, 
until  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  them,  not  so  much  as  outmd 
clothing,  which  can  be  laid  aside  and  exchanged  at  pleasure,  as  bodily 
limbs  and  organs  which  are  to  be  improved,  not  by  amputation  and  in- 
graflings,  but  by  the  slighter  modifying  influence  of  improved  diet  and  « 
healthier  digestion. 

That  a  feeling  of  obstinate  persistency  in  a  course  of  action  on  any 
subject,  simply  because  it  is  the  old  way,  is  to  be  guarded  against, 
especially  in  an  age  when  so  much  of  light  is  shed  upon  every  object  of 
human  pursuit,  is  the  plainest  dictate  of  human  wisdom. 

If  it  is  a  well-established  fact,  as  the  Board  of  Education  seem  to 
think  it  is,  that  graded  schools  are  better  than  mixed  schools ;  that  a 
multiplicity  of  districts  should  be  avoided  whenever  it  is  practicable; 
and  if,  too,  it  is  better  for  the  schools  that  the  teachers  should  be  selected 
by  the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  and  not,  as  at  present,  by  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  districts,  as  they  most  strenuously  insist  that 
it  is, — it  is  best  that  every  well  wisher  of  the  schools  should  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  be  convinced  of  it.  What  light  there  is  on  these  two 
topics,  the  most  prominent  among  the  suggestions  advanced  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  may  be  found  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  their  late  reports,  which  are  circulated  in  each 
school  district  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

But  allowing  that  our  school  system  is  to  remain  substantially  the 
same  as  at  present,  as  it  will  very  probably,  for  a  season  at  least,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  present  slow  progress  of  the  proposed  changes  to  an 
adoption  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  there  are  neverthe- 
less some  suggestions  constantly  occurring  to  the  minds  of  a  School 
Committee,  which,  if  regarded  by  district  committees,  teachers,  parents, 
and  children,  will  tend  much  to  improve  the  schools  as  they  are  man- 
aged now. 

HARWICH. 

The  committee  have  seen,  as  fully  as  ever  before,  the  evil  of  having 
the  agents  or  Prudential  Committees  employing  teachers,  or  engaging 
them,  without  any  conference  with  the  Town  Committee,  or  consultation 
whatever.  A  very  great  evil,  in  many  respects,  this  ofiice  certainly  is, 
as  usually  administered ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  large 
territory  of  school  districts  could  be  better  managed,  or  so  much  to  the 
general  satisfaction,  by  abolishing  the  system  altogether,  as  yet,  consider- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  who  could  give 
as  much  attention  to  the  management  of  the  schools  as  they  would  then 
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demand.  But  as  you  have  appointed  your  School  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  investigate  this  subject  fully,  and  to  report  at  a  future 
meeting,  we  will  say  nothing  further  upon  it  here. 

The  committee  also  are  more  fully  sensible  to  the  evil  of  mixed 
schools,  which  is  the  character  of  all  of  ours,  notwithstanding  the  partial 
grading  of  No.  12.  We  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  our  report  the 
great  number  of  school-houses  in  our  town.  We  say,  they  are  all 
needed.  They  must  be  used  as  Primary  or  Infant  School-houses,  and 
kept  by  a  female  teacher  the  year  round,  while  the  Public  High  School, 
or  the  Graded  School,  must  be  established  in  the  four  principal  neighbor- 
hoods or  villages  of  Harwich ;  which  is  a  measure  that  needs  very  much 
to  be  taken,  and  which  would  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  our 
schools. 

ORLEANS. 

In  many  towns  (and  their  number  is  fast  increasing)  they  are  dimin- 
ishing their  school  districts  and  grading  their  schools  ;  and  their  united 
testimony,  from  their  experience  in  this  system  of  schools,  is  highly  fa- 
vorable. 

Your  committee,  in  their  last  report,  suggested  the  necessity  of  such  a 
plan  in  this  town. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  plan  are  too  numerous  to 
be  given  in  detail  in  a  report  like  this.  The  all-important  object  to  be 
looked  at  in  this  matter  is,  the  better  education  of  our  children— one 
which  is  paramount  to  all  others — ^in  comparison  with  which  every  thing 
else  dwindles  into  insignificance ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  only  ques- 
tion that  could  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  community  would  be.  Will  it  af- 
ford better  facilities  for  the  education  of  our  children  ?  That  the  present 
system  of  schools  has  done  well  in  times  past,  does  not  argue  that  we  do 
not  need  any  thing  better  now. 

The  fact  that  our  schools  under  the  present  arrangement,  without  any 
of  the  advantages  of  gradation,  once  answered  their  purpose  very  well, 
does  not  prove  that  we  need  nothing  more  efficient  now.  The  necessity 
of  better  advantages  for  the  young  is  very  evident  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  greater  demand  in  the  various  departments  of  life  for  a  more 
thorough  and  extended  education. 

What  was  considered  competent  a  few  years  ago  for  the  counting- 
room,  the  work- shop,  the  ship,  is  not  sufficient  in  this  age  of  progress. 

The  fact  is,  the  prosperity  of  the  various  pursuits  of  any  community 
depends  solely  upon  the  general  prevalence  of  a  high  moral  and  literary 
education. 

The  application  of  science  to  the  arts,  now  so  universal,  the  connection 
of  business  of  all  kinds  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  opening 
of  a  much  wider  sphere  of  thought  than  existed  formerly  to  all  the  peo- 
ple by  means  of  the  easy  and  rapid  communication  now  existing  between 
different  parts  of  the  world,  demand  an  increased  amount  of  knowledge 
In  order  to  a  corresponding  respectability  and  usefulness. 

Of  what  advantage  would  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  have 
been  to  this  country,  had  the  arts  of  navigation,  seamanship,  and  ship- 
building remained  as  they  were  when  Captain  Cook  first  entered  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ? 

Of  what  avail  to  this  country  would  have  been  our  vast  inland  navi- 
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gable  advantages,  had  the  principles  of  motive  power  remained  as  they 
were  when  Robert  Fulton  first  ventured  up  the  North  River  ? 

How  much  information,  think  you,  could  be  communicated  with  our 
telegraphic  wires,  extending  as  they  do  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Mexico, 
from  the  Atlantic  almost  to  the  Pacific,  had  the  knowledge  of  electricity 
remained  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Franklin  ? 

What  efiect  would  the  vast  resources  of  our  country  have  in  regulating 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  if  the 
means  of  transportation  had  remained  what  they  were  when  our  western 
country  was  first  settled  ? 

WELLFLEET. 

Choice  of  Teachers, — This,  we  believe,  should  be  left  with  the  Town 
Committee.  They  are  expected  to  be  more  conversant  with  the  state  of 
the  different  schools,  and  with  the  adaptation  of  different  teachers  to  the 
different  schools.  A  teacher  may  succeed  admirably  in  one  school,  but 
miserably  in  a  different  one.  A  local  agent  knows  little  of  the  differ- 
ence in  districts,  and  often  wonders  why  the  teacher  who  was  so  success- 
ful in  a  neighboring  district,  so  completely  fails  in  his.  There  are,  too, 
candidates  for  teachers  who,  though  having  all  necessary  literary  attain- 
ments, can  never  succeed  in  our  schools.  The  power  of  communicatmg 
knowledge  readily  and  clearly,  or  the  organ  of  order,  may  be  wanting. 
They  may  be  able  to  teach,  but  not  to  govern  a  school.  It  is  often  hard 
for  a  School  Committee  to  reject  or  dismiss  a  candidate  on  these  grounds, 
because  it  is  often  hard  to  convince  the  agent  who  has  engaged  the 
teacher  that  these  are  facts,  and  harder  still  to  prove  to  the  candidate 
and  friends  that  it  is  not  all  partiality.  But  if  the  selection  of  teachers 
were  with  the  Town  Committee,  they  could  let  such  persons  alone,  and 
take  such  as  they  know  to  be  well  qualified  for  their  task.  It  would 
also  give  the  Town  Committee  more  control  over  the  teacher  and  school. 

When  teachers  arc  engaged  but  for  a  term,  and  a  new  teacher  comes 
with  each  new  term,  the  scholars  are  often  alternately  pushed  forwards 
and  pulled  backwards,  according  to  the  different  views  of  different 
teachers ;  and  the  scholar  is  worried  and  discouraged  by  such  treatment. 
We  believe  there  is  needed  a  regulating  power ;  that  the  town  should 
empower  and  order  their  committee  to  classify  their  schools,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  term  give  certificates  of  promotion  to  the  deserving,  and  they 
alone  should  be  promoted.  This  is  the  only  remedy  we  have  against 
changes  so  often  made  by  different  teachers.  It  will  a^^o  give  a  stimu- 
lus to  study,  which  is  sadly  needed  in  our  schools,  and  give  more  method 
to  our  public  instruction.  The  general  School  Committee  do  not  urge 
this  because  they  wish  for  more  power  or  labor ;  but  because  we  think 
it  is  the  only  course  which  can  be  pursued  with  profit.  Every  class 
should  have  its  studies,  and  every  scholar  in  that  class  should  be  obliged 
to  pursue  those  studies.  Thus,  as  he  or  she  rises  frt)m  one  class  to 
another,  a  regular  progress  in  studies,  from  the  rudimentary  to  the  more 
advanced,  will  be  made.  A  scholar  is  not  a  fit  judge  of  the  studies  he 
should  pursue.  Often  the  very  studies  he  ought  to  pursue  are  those  he 
dislikes,  and  the  last  he  would  choose.  Nor  is  the  parent  a  proper 
judge.  Text-books,  systems  of  study,  modes  of  teaching  have  all  very 
much  changed  since  he  was  in  school.  And  the  studies  demanded  by 
the  coming  duties  of  his  child  may  be  very  different  from  those  he  pur- 
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ued.  The  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  child  have  a  wonderful  effect  on 
)arental  judgment.  But  judges  there  must  he  ;  and  if  teachers  are  sole 
udges,  Uiey  cAn  change  so  often  as  to  prevent  any  permanent  progress 
n  study.  The  decision,  we  helieve,  rightfully  and  naturally  falls  upon 
he  School  Committee ;  and  we  would  urge  upon  you  the  necessity,  if 
fovi  wish  for  steady,  continued  progress  in  your  schools,  that  their  entire 
lupervision  and  regulation  he  left  with  the  School  Committee. 

With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  District  System,  we  heartily  wish 
t  were  abolished.  If  it  were  done  away  with,  we  believe  the  scholars 
)f  our  town  could  be  far  better  accommodated  than  now.  But  we  do 
lot  see  how  it  can  well  be  effected  under  present  circumstances.  When 
he  town  comes  to  the  point  to  which  she  must  come  sooner  or  later, — 
7hen  she  will  take  school-houses  and  schools  into  her  own  charge,  and 
nakc  all  her  schools  free, — ^then  wc  shall  heartily  go  for  abolislung  the 
»ld  district  landmarks. 

YARMOUTH. 

In  our  report  last  year,  we  spoke  of  the  advantages  which  we  might 
casonably  expect  would  be  derived  from  the  union  of  two  or  more  con- 
iguous  school  districts.  This  year,  we  propose  to  suggest  to  you  the 
>ropriety  of  abolishing  the  district  system  altogether,  and  of  building, 
t  the  expense  of  the  town,  three  school-houses  of  sufficient  dimensions 
o  accommodate  all  the  children  of  a  suitable  age.  At  your  last  town 
leeting  you  authorized  your  committee  to  discontinue  the  District  Sys- 
em  if  they  saw  fit.  Wc  do  not  propose  to  exercise  to  its  full  extent 
he  power  which,  with  such  generous  confidence,  you  have  placed  in  our 
lands,  but  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  your  favorable  consideration  the 
mportance  of  taking  immediate  action  upon  this  subject.  We  venture 
o  recommend  this  change,  because,  in  our  judgment,  if  it  is  made,  the 
hildren  of  the  town  will  be  much  better  educated,  and  idtimately  at  a 
(luch  less  expense. 


NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET. 

Teachers'  Institute.  —  Under  the  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  January 
50th,  1852,  a  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  of  a 
nore  local  interest  and  limited  extent  than  those  which  had  been  held  bc- 
bre,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  teachers  in  our  cities.  Owing  to 
o  the  limited  population  and  remote  situation  of  our  county,  Nantucket 
lad  not  been  benefited  by  the  former  appropriation.  Teachers'  Insti- 
utes,  in  the  language  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
'  are  assemblies  of  teachers,  of  one  or  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of 
)eing  taught.  In  other  words,  a  Teachers'  Institute  is  a  school  com- 
K>8ed  of  teachers,  and  of  persons  intending  to  become  such,  who  assem- 
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bio  to  spend  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching." 

In  June,   1853,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in- 
formed us  that  one  of  these  very  interesting  assemblies  was  appointed  to 
be  held  here  during  the  first  week  in  August.     Preparation  was  accord- 
ingly made  therefor,  and  there  was  (notwithstanding  it  .was  held  during 
the  warmest  season  of  the  year)  a  very  liberal  number  of  teachers  from 
the  neighboring  towns,  as  well  as  all  of  our  own  constantly  present ;  and 
whatever  opinion  may  have  been  expressed  before  this  meeting,  it  was 
the  universal  sentiment  of  the  very  large  audiences  which  attended  dur- 
ing the  evenings,  and  the  very  respectable  numbers  present  in  the  two 
sessions  held  each  day,  that  the  discriminating  Secretary  had.  selected 
a  constellation  of  learned  men,  capable  and  able  to  instruct  the  assem- 
bled teachers,  and  public  at  large,  in  all  the  various  sciences  which 
they  had  time  to  teach  and  illustrate.     In  Professor  Agassiz  were  rec- 
ognized  the   eminent   abilities    and    scientific  attainments  which  vnH 
ever  draw   immense    crowds   to    listen  to   his   eloquent   and  brilliant 
lectures,  though  the  peculiar  value  of  his  services  can  be  righUy  esti- 
mated only  by  those  who  know  his  anxious  desire  to  promote  popular 
education,  and  his  great  excellence  as  an  elementary  teacher.     Professor 
Guyot's  beautifully  simple  and  philosophical  method  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy will  be  prized  more  and  more  as  we  are  enabled  to  understand  it. 
Mr.  RusselFs  reading  and  elocutionary  illustrations  were  invaluable  to 
all  who  use  the  English  language,  and  wish  to  comprehend  its  force 
and  power.     Professor  Whitaker's  method  of  drawing  and  his  princi- 
ples of  teaching  were  new  to  most  of  us,  but  needed  only  to  be  more 
studied  to  be  more  admired. 

In  short,  we  had  a  jubilee  of  refined  improvement  and  enjoyment, 
which,  we  trust,  has  made  a  mark  on  the  minds  of  our  teachers,  and 
which  will  doubtless  enable  them  more  judiciously  to  teach  and  instruct 
those  that  are  waiting  to  receive  &om  them  that  which  the  State  has  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  its  chosen  instruments  of  instruction. 


DUKES    COUNTY. 


EDGARTOWN. 

We  do  not  introduce  the  subject  in  this  report  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  measure  our  unqualified  sanction,  although  we  are  free  to  say, 
that,  in  view  of  all  the  arguments,  for  and  against,  we  are  inclined  to 
favor  it ;  but  we  simply  wish  to  present  it,  in  few  words,  with  some  of 
its  advantages,  for  the  consideration  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the  act  is  by  no  means  to  abolish 
schools,  but  only  district  lines  and  district  organizations  ;  and  let  the 
schools  still  be  kept  just  where  they  have  been,  if  need  be,  andwher- 
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i  they  may  bo  required.  But  the  chief  benefits  to  be  derived 
is  change  grow  out  of  the  &cilities  it  affords  for  the  proper 
of  the  schools.  This  would  be  especially  the  case  in  our  own 
or  should  the  districts  be  abolished  here,  the  schools  must  be 
led  in  the  different  portions  of  the  town  where  they  now  are,  in 

accommodate  the  inhabitants  in  those  portions..  Nor  could  all 
ions  enjoy  so  fully  as  in  many  other  towns  the  advantages  of 
•n,  owing  to  their  isolated  situation ;  but  that,  certainly,  is  no 
7hy  they  should  not  receive  all  that  can,  in  the  circumstances,  be 
I  from  it. 

y,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  law  is  an  infraction  of  the  demo- 
ghts  of  the  districts  to  choose  their  own  officers  and  manage 
n  affairs.  This  will  be  seen  to  be  a  mistake,  when  it  is  consid- 
st,  that  districts  derive  their  existence  from  the  acts  of  the  town, 

abolishing  of  them,  therefore,  is  only  the  exercise  of  the  same 
hat  first  created  them ;  and  besides,  some  of  the  towns  have 
proceeded  substantially  on  the  present  proposed  plan,  without 
ing  districted  themselves  at  all.  Secondly,  in  this  case,  as  truly 
i  district  arrangement,  the  inhabitants,  by  their  votes,  elect  the 
3  are  to  be  their  humble  servants  in  making  arrangements  for  the 

a  task,  certainly,  judging  from  the  little  experience  we  have 
;  to  be  envied  or  coveted  by  any  man  or  set  of  men  whatever, 
lave  elsewhere  recommended  the  establishing  of  a  permanent 
hool,  instead  of  the  higher  Grammar  School  in  the  town  district, 

for  all  the  town,  strictly  on  a  qualification  basis.  It  will  be 
:,  that,  should  the  districts  be  abolished,  all  the  property  in 
ouscs  becoming  the  property  of  the  town^  and  the  town  becom- 
3n8ible  for  the  furnishing  of  suitable  accommodations  for  all  its 
in  every  locality  required,  every  scholar,  from  whatever  part,  who 
ed  according  to  the  basis  of  qualifications  to  bo  fixed,  will  be 
to  the  same  privileges  as  any  other  to  the  best  education  the 
fords,  and  can  enter  the  town  High  School  on  an  equal  foot- 

I  equal  rights  to  the  school-room,  and   the   instructions   given 
And  here  permit  us  to  take  occasion  to  say,  that,  whether  the 

in  this  town  be  abolished  or  not,  we  believe  the  time  has  fully 
:  the  establishing  of  such  a  school,  and  that  for  the  following 

e  Higher  Grammar  School  in  the  town  district,  based,  as  it  has 
rtly  on  the  age  of  the  scholars,  although  it  has  attained  the  de- 
ject in  part,  has  not   fully  answered   the   expectations  of  the 

ch  a  school,  on  the  conditions  and  basis  already  suggested,  would 
endency  to  carry  out,  so  far  as  its  infiuence  could  be  brought  to 
c  principles  of  equality ;  giving,  as  it  would,  to  all  the  same 
!s,  at  the  same  time  that  it  places  advancement  to  those  privileges 
)n  the  ground  of  merit, 
would  give  us  a  seminary  at  home,  at  which  young  persons  might 

II  the  education  to  be  had  short  of  a  college. 

would  enable  us  to  keep  in   our  own  community  the   many 
8  of  dollars  which  are  now  annually  expended  for  the  education 
ars  abroad. 
le  expense  of  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  allowing  a  well-salaried 
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teacher  for  this,  need  not  be  much,  if  any,  enhanced  beyond  the  amouit 
now  actually  needed  for  their  support. 

6.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  this  community,  gene^ 
ally,  is  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure — the  establishing  of  a  proper 
High  School.  At  the  same  time  we  would  repeat  what  we  have  already, 
perhaps,  suggested,  viz. :  that  in  our  opinion,  this  can  be  the  moit 
properly  and  effectually  done  by  the  abolishing  of  the  districts. 

School  Supervision. — ^The  subject  of  **the  general  superintendence" 
of  the  Public  Schools  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  succen  of 
the  system,  that  your  committee  crave  to  be  indulged  in  submitting  a  km 
remarks  upon  it.  With  reference  to  this  matter,  all  would  urge  ^t  tiie 
duties  should  be  faithfully  and  efficiently  performed.  The  only  questbn 
is,  by  what  method  it  may  be  the  most  effectually  done.  The  choice,  in 
the  case,  lies  between  the  old  and  more  commonly  practised  mode— tint 
by  a  committee  of  several  persons,  chosen  for  the  purpose — and  that  by 
the  agency  of  a  single  superintendent.  Whatever  arrangement  may  be 
entered  into  with  regard  to  the  duties  in  general  of  school  supenrinon, 
it  is  evident  that  for  certain  specified  purposes,  required  by  law  to  be 
provided  for.  School  Committees,  as  such,  cannot  be  dispensed  witb. 
Nor  is  it  sought  to  dispense  with  them  where  the  last-named  method  is 
wished.  But  that  the  general  routine  of  duties  ordinarily  devolTing 
upon  several  men,  and  divided  among  them,  can  be  better  concen- 
trated in  one  individual,  cither  a  member  of  the  Board,  or  some  other 
person  selected  and  appointed  by  them,  and  in  either  case  responsible 
for  faithfulness  to  the  committee,  is  what  is  believed  and  advocated  by 
many ;  and  the  method  is  now  successfully  adopted  by  quite  a  number  of 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  this  State,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
testimony  in  its  favor,  from  places  where  it  has  been  tried,  so  far  as  known, 
is  unanimous. 

Without  doubt  the  several  School  Committees  now  have  the  power  to 
appoint  such  a  general  superintendent,  and  have  done  so  in  many  places. 
But  it  is  always  the  more  desirable  course  for  the  town  to  signify,  in 
some  way,  their  wish  for,  or  assent  to,  the  adoption  of  such  a  method. 
Some  of  the  principal  reasons  for  its  adoption  are  the  following : — 

1 .  Where  one  individual  has  the  care  of  all  the  schools  in  a  town  or 
city,  he  usually  receives  a  compensation  sufficient  to  make  it  an  object 
for  him  to  bestow  his  time  and  attention  upon  the  duties  involved,  to  a 
degree  and  in  a  manner  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  of  persons 
where  the  work  that  can  be  performed  by  one  man  is  di\dded  between 
three,  five,  seven,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  very  stinted  pay.  if 
indeed  they  have  pay  at  all. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  so  generally  admitted  as  almost  to  have  become  a  truism, 
that  the  concentration  of  powers  and  duties  in  wise  and  faithful  hands, 
with  suitable  safeguards  and  guaranties  for  their  due  exercise,  legiti- 
mately secures  the  greater  degree  of  efficiency. 

3.  Where,  as  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities,  the  one  man  may  make 
all  the  visits  to  the  schools,  taking  notes  of  their  individual  standing  and 
progress  from  time  to  time,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term  or 
year,  he  certainly  can  have  more  minute  and  exact  data  from  which  to  as- 
certain the  advancement  made,  than  a  School  Committee  ordinarily  have, 
where  one  of  their  number  visits  at  one  time,  and  his  associate  at  another. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  replied,  that  in  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  the 
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committees  are  accustomed  to  divide  the  labor,  so  that  he  who  has  the 
care  of  YisitiQg  a  school  has  it  for  the  year,  and  that  thus  the  evil 
alluded  to  is  avoided,  at  least  in  part.  Be  it  so.  This  is  indeed  a  good 
arrangement,  so  £u:  as  it  goes.  But  it  more  often  happens  that  there  is 
no  such  division,  and  sometimes  in  this  matter,  as  in  other  things,  that 
**  what  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's,"  and  little  if  any  supervision 
at  all  is  had. 

4.  Then,  again,  if  one  person  has  charge  of  all  the  schools,  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  excellences  and  defects  of  each ;  to  compare 
one  with  another,  and  one  teacher  with  another ;  to  suppress  the  evils, 
and  the  less  efficient  modes  of  teaching  and  government  in  one  school, 
hj  taking  the  scions  of  the  better  modes  in  others,  and  transferring  them, 
and  grafting  them  on  the  less  fruitful  stocks;  thus  studiously  and 
industriously  seeking  to  improve  the  whole,  and  advancing  all  the  schools 
under  his  care  as  much  as  may  be  practicable. 

Other  considerations  might  be  urged,  but  we  deem  it  imnecessary  to 
piesent  them  here.  We  are  happy  to  add  that  some  of  our  first  educa-* 
tionists  in  the  State,  including,  if  we  mistake  not,  both  the  late  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  have  favored  this  method. 

We  commend  the  subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  fellow^* 
eitizena. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  pages  present  an  Abstract  of  the  EetumB  made  bj 
bool  Committees,  for  the  school  year  1853-4;  also  several  Graduated 
ibles  founded  on  the  most  important  facts  returned.  The  last  annual 
turns,  as  also  the  returns  for  one  or  two  years  previous,  were  un- 
iually  full  and  complete.  Probably  no  statistics  derived  from  returns 
ade  to  the  State  Department  under  authority  of  law,  and  embracing 
ch  a  variety  of  facts,  are  more  worthy  of  confidence,  or  present  more 
st  views  of  the  matters  reported. 

The  amount  of  school  money  raised  by  tax  is  a  ma'  'cr  of  public  record 
i  can  be  definitely  ascertained  in  every  case.  Ti.at  it  is  generally 
urned  with  entire  accuracy  is  not  to  be  doubted.  This  item  alone  is 
sufficient  value  to  compensate  the  labor  and  expense  of  procuring  the 
ool  returns.     It  is  more  important  than  all  the  rest  returned,  from 

conclusions  drawn  &om  it,  while  it  is  the  most  accurate.  The  sum 
*ed  by  taxation,  and  the  nimiber  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
rs  of  age,  are  the  facts  embraced  in  the  certificate  which  is  attested 
ler  oath  by  the  committees,  and  are  the  principal  basis  of  the  Grad 
od  Tables  which  follow  the  Abstract  of  Returns.  These  tables, 
refore,  especially  the  two  first  series,  rest  mainly  on  the  surest  data, 
Qe  they  exhibit  the  most  instructive  and  usefiil  aspects  of  our  Com- 
n  School  System.  That  they  are  highly  valued  for  the  interesting 
ixlts  they  present  and  for  their  salutary  influence,  is  manifest  from 

reports  of  committees,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  intelli- 
xt  promoters  of  popular  education  in  this  and  in  other  States. 
Cbese  statistics  also  furnish  data  for  other  tables  or  other  important 
Lclusions  which  may  hereafter  be  formed  from  various  comparisons  and 
>  cesses  of  calculation.  They  are  a  repository  of  facts  which  may  be 
^dfor  obtaining  useful  results  in  future  by  those  interested  in  such 
rcstigations. 
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The  original  returns  just  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  tiie  comnH- 
tees  are  bound  in  one  volume  each  year  and  preserved  in  the  arduves  q( 
the  State.  As  a  summary  of  the  most  essential  facts  pertaining  to  tiie 
public  schools,  and  presenting  a  continuous  and  compendious  scbool 
history  of  every  town  and  city,  they  are  of  inestimable  value.  Their 
importance  in  coming  years  as  sources  of  history  cannot  now  be  appre- 
ciated. 

The  returns  are  still  defective  in  respect  to  private  schools.    The 
teachers  of  such  schools  often  refuse  to  report  the  information  4emd, 
because  their  schools  are  private  establishments,  and  not  under  the  em^ 
trol  of  school  committees.     If  registers  are  not  kept,  and  correct  re- 
ports are  not  Aimished,  the  committees  must  return  a  mere  estimate. 
The   number  of  private  schools   and   the   amount  of  tuition  paid  ia 
them  are  probably  more  correctly  returned  than  the  attendance.    These 
schools  are  various  as   to  character  and  length,  and  the  attendaooe 
returned  is  generally  the  estimated  average  in  all  the  schools,  given  m 
one  amount  without  reference  to  the  period  they  have  been  sevenllj 
kept.     A  great  majority  of  the  schools  returned  as  private  are  evidently 
those  kept  only  for  a  short  period  after  the  public  schools  are  closed,  to 
provide  means  of  instruction  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Common  School 
and  not  as  a  substitute  for  them.     The  number  of  children  attending 
exclusively  on  private  schools  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  childien 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES.— >Fibbt  Sxues. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  siuns  appropriated  by  the  serenl  dtiei  and  towns 
in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  6  and  15  yean  of  age.  The 
income  of  the  Surplus  Kevenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar  way,  wbcn 
appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these  sums  constitute 
the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of  such  School  Funds  as  were 
given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to 
schools,  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  as  it  is  essential  to 
retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the  trust  But  if 
a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  Fund  to  its  Public  Schools  which  may  be  so 
appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  light  to 
use  such  income  in  defraying  its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  i$  ai 
really  a  contribution  to  Common  Schools  as  in  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  thii 
account  the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguithed 
from  Local  School  Funds,  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  majf  be  appn>- 
priated  to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of  the  other  mmt 
be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  the  httar 
kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  education  in  addition  to  thoie 
provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their  annual  retmni, 
to  make  this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.    In  many  towns  such  contribotiom, 
however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  stated  prorisioD. 
They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  partictdar  districts  or  schools,  or  classei  of 
scholars,  and  not  to  beneiit  equally  all  that  attend  the  Public  Sohools.    Beddei^  the 
value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished,  is  dctennined  by  the  mexe  estimate  of 
individuals  and  is  therefore  imcertain ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  ia 
money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.     Still,  the  contriba- 
tions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  neceMiy 
to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  coimties  are  liberal  in  voluntary  contributions  for  theiiip> 
port  of  their  schools.  These  contributions,  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  the  wot* 
em  counties,  are  of  board  and  fuel.  If  their  precise  value  waa  aacertained,  ind 
returned  like  the  means  furnished  by  taxation,  and  if  their  amount  was  inehided  ia 
the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  children  between  6  and  16,  many  towns  in  dwe 
counties  would  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  scale. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  to  ill 
liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  .its  schools,  as  compared  with  oCbetdtiei 
and  towns  for  the  year  1853-4 ;  also,  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1S62-&  It  [R- 
sents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  6  and  15.  Nahant,  a  newljr  incor- 
porated town,  stands  highest  upon  the  list  the  present  year,  and  West  Boxboiji 
which  was  No.  3  last  year,  is  No.  2  this  year. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES— Fihst  Seeies. 

Table,  showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money  appropriated 
by  the  different  Towns  in  the  State,  for  the  Education  of  each 
Child  in  the  Town  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,* 
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N  AH  ANT. 

817  07.3 

»700  00 

41 

3 

Si  West  RoibuTV, 

11  53.8 

7,800  00 

67b 

I 

10  4sa 

4,107  73 

393 

5;     4lDedlmm, 

9  (.7.9 

7,625  00 

t60  00 

J7685  00 

794 

$64  00 

a     5' Winchester. 

9  32.8 

2,500  00 

268 

25  00 

\i\     C'  New  Bedford, 

8  48.8 

29,054  59 

3,423 

7|     7,  BoBlon, 

8  40.1 

20a,3a6  55 

24204 

81     81  Roxbury, 

8  28.2 

26,891  51 

_ 

_ 

3,247 

_ 

U      91  Brighton, 

»  11  Concord, 
d   la  Winihrop, 

8  ai.i 

3.900  00 

475 

8  14.G 

7,185  00 

883 

8  01.7 

2,750  00 

343 

7  09.2 

400  00 

53 

la  13'  ClunbridEe, 

7  6C.6 

ai,637  47 

3,343 

]0 

14  Lowell, 

7  B4.1 

45,000  00 

5,889 

18 

7  24.6 

2,500  00 

345 

50  00 

15 

16  CharleeTovn, 

7  90.7 

24,900  00 

3,4'i5 

43 

17  North  ChelBOT, 

7  20 

900  00 

125 

31 

18  Newton, 

6  89.7 

7,000  00 

1,015 

50  00 

17 

6  80.5 

12,235  00 

_ 

^ 

1,798 

34 

20|  Liiicolo, 

ai{  Walthan, 

6  06.7 

800  00 

120 

220  60 

20 

6  52.4 

5.800  00 

19 

^  LejingtcD, 
aa  Lynn, 

34  Liitlelon, 

6  49.4 

2..WOO0 

385 

fi  45.9 

18.500  00 

2,864 

6  40.a 

1,050  00 

164 

13 

a^  Milton. 

6  35.G 

3,000  00 

472 

ae,  Watertowa, 

C29.1 

3,800  00 

604 

88 

a7i  Nantucket, 

6  14.9 

9,850  00 

1,602 

30 

38  Worcester! 

6  03.9 

20,000  00 

3,312 

39 

2!)  Chelsea, 

6  02.8 

9.000  00 

1,4!I3 

39 

30  Boxborough, 

6  02.4 

500  00 

83 

18  00 

as 

31   Dover, 

6  00 

600  00 

100 

37 

3a  Mslden, 

5  92.1 

4,300  00 

726 

41 

33  Plyuiouih, 

5  90.6 

7,760  00 

- 

- 

1,314 

" 
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hi 
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Ill 

13 

34 

Lawrence, 

$5  88.6 

$11,000  00 

. 

_ 

1,869 

45 

35 

Cbicopce, 

5  87.5 

7,553  878600  O0'<8153  87 

1,388'       - 

40 

36;  Quincy, 

5  74.9 

6,600  00 

— 

— 

1,148 
2,253       - 

22 

37 

Springtield, 

5  71.4 

12,000  00 

874  82 

12874  82 

90 

38 

Danvers, 

5  70.4 

9,702  00 

600  00 

10302  00 

1,8061      - 
1,0601       - 

23 

39  Fairhaven, 

5  66 

6,000  00 

— 

— 

21 

40  Swampscott, 

5  64.5 

1,400  00 

— 

— 

248 

.. 

35 

41 

LoDgineadow, 

5  62.2 

1,400  00 

^" 

— 

249 

> 

32 

42 

Kingston, 

5  59.2 

l,6a3  00 

— 

— 

292 

. 

61 

43 

Natick, 

5  58.4 

3,300  00 

— 

— 

591 

- 

53 

44 

Framingham, 

5  56.3 

4,300  00 

— 

— 

773 

- 

25 

45 

Medford, 

5  51.1 

4,800  00 

— 

— 

871 

- 

104 

46 

Melrose, 

5  46.3 

1,813  64 

— 

— 

332      - 

57 

47 

Hard  wick. 

5  45.4 

1,500  00 

> 

— 

275      - 

62 

48 

Walpole, 

5  37.6 

2,000  00 

— 

.- 

3721350  00 

43 

49 

Provincetown, 

5  21.5 

3,520  00 

— 

— 

675 

- 

50 

50 

Cohasset, 

5  15.8 

1,800  00 

— 

— 

349 

- 

48 

51 

Hatfield, 

5  10^ 

1,000  00 

— 

.. 

196 

. 

49 

52 

Weston, 

5  09.3 

1,100  00 

~ 

— 

216 

. 

38 

53 

South  Reading, 

5  08.1 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

492 

- 

47 

54 

Bedford, 

5  06.4 

900  00 

92  63 

992  63 

196 

_ 

135 

55 

Hadley, 

4  98.8 

2,100  00 

— 

— 

421 

58  00 

64 

56 

Holyoke, 

4  92.5 

3,200  00 

— 

— 

650 

500  00 

128 

57 

Yarmouth, 

4  84.5 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

516 

200  00 

87 

58 

Reading, 

4  81.9 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

415 

- 

72 

59 

Hin^ham, 
Duxbury, 

4  78.7 

3,829  69 

~ 

— 

800 

. 

59 

60 

4  78.4 

2,100  00 

416  15 

2,516  15 

526 

<- 

36 

61 

Attleborough, 

4  78.2 

4,404  59 

- 

— 

921 

150  00 

77 

62 

Sherborn, 

4  76.7 

1,025  00 

— 

215 

- 

55 

63 

Carlisle, 

4  76.2 

600  00 

— 

— 

126 

- 

46 

64 

Bolton, 

i       4  74.3 

1,200  00 

— 

-> 

253 

- 

58 

65 

Salem, 

4  73.3 

20,057  00 

200  00 

20257  00 

4,280 

- 

84 

66 

Sharon, 

4  72.6 

1,000  00 

120  00 

1,120  00 

237 

- 

123 

67 

Lunen}>urg, 

4  70.6 

1,200  00 

— 

255 

- 

56 

68 

South  Scituate, 

4  69.6 

1,700  00 

— 

363 

- 

70 

69 

Fitchburg, 

4  67.2 

4,700  00 

— 

— 

1,006 

- 

145 

70 

Saugus, 

4  65.8 

1,500  00 

- 

— 

323 

- 

108 

71 

Harvard, 

4  62.3 

1,300  00 

36  00 

1,336  00 

289 

- 

73 

72 

Chelmsford, 

4  58.7 

2,000  00 

— 

436 

uooo 

124 

73 

Weymouth, 

4  57.3 

5,200- 00 

.- 

1,137 

- 

51 

74 

N.  Braintree, 

4  57.1 

800  00 

— 

-. 

175 

900 

65 

75 

Lancaster, 

4  54.5 

1,600  00 

— 

— 

353 

103 

76 

Barre, 

4  54.5 

2,600  00 

» 

573 

- 

169 

77 

Dracut, 

4  53.1 

1,400  00 

— 

— 

309 

4SO0 

63 

78 

Wobum, 

4  51.8 

4,174  33 

— 

— 

994 

5886 

69 

79 

Boxford, 

4  51 

900  00 

51  72 

951  72 

211 

9 

76 

80 

Gloucester, 

4  45 

7,800  00 

— 

— 

1,753 

- 

120 

81 

Newbury  port, 

4  44.8 

10,000  00 

^ 

^ 
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1 

Towns. 

[iproprtated 
ti«  for  each ' 
between    5 
ears  of  age. 

raised  by 
or  the  sup- 
Schools. 

of  Surplus 
e  appropri- 
Schools. 

TOTAL. 

i2 

2     w 

contribu- 
board  and 

i 

1 

1  Sum    a] 
j    bv  towi 

child 
'    and  15  y 

Amount 
taxeH  f 
port  of 

Income 
Rcvenu 
ated  to 

No.  of  c 
tween 
years  ol 

Amount 
ted  fur 

i 

'  Newbury, 

$4  44.4 

$1,200  00 

_ 

270 

Med  way, 

4  44.1 

2,700  00 

— 

— 

608 

— 

;  Northampton, 

4  42  9 

5,000  00 

— 

— 

1,129 

$50  00 

Athol, 

4  39 

1,800  00 

— 

— 

410 

~ 

Granby, 

4  38 

850  00 

— 

— 

194 

20  00 

Bil  erica, 

4  36 

1,500  00 

_ 

344 

— 

South  Hadley, 

4  35.9 

1,700  00 

— 

— 

390 

84  00 

Abington, 

4  355 

5,000  00 

— 

— 

1,148 

- 

Tewksbury, 

4  34.8 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

230 

28  00 

Fall  River, 

4  34.6 

12,000  00 

— 

— 

2,761 

_ 

Haverhill, 

4  .33.5 

5,500  00 

$521  17 

$6021  17 

1,389 

65  00 

Essex, 

4  33.3 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

300 

~ 

Hull, 

4  32.2 

268  00 

— 

mm 

62 

~ 

Brimfield, 

4  y9.7 

1,100  00 

— 

— 

256 

58  00 

,  Lakeville, 

4  29.2 

1,000  00 

— 

-. 

233 

76  00 

i  Manchester, 

4  29 

l,(i00  00 

— 

mm 

373 

-. 

Shirley, 

4  28.6 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

280 

~ 

1  Greeutield, 

4  26.3 

2,400  00 

— 

— 

563 

~ 

j  North  Reading, 

4  18.6 

900  00 

— 

— 

215 

— 

Clinton, 

4  17.4 

2,316  53 

. 

~ 

555 

_ 

i  Dunstable, 

4  16.7 

450  00 

— 

— 

108 

60  00 

1  Beverly, 

4  12.8 

4,500  00 

~ 

-. 

1,090 

• 

'  Brook  field. 

4  07.3 

1,300  00 

76  74 

1,376  74 

338 

— 

I  Hanson, 

4  05.4 

900  00 

_ 

— 

222 

50  00 

1  Methuen, 

4  05.4 

1,800  00 

— 

— 

444 

— 

1  Way  land, 

4  03.6 

900  00 

— 

— 

223 

• 

Grafton, 

4  01.6 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

747 

28  50 

Georgetown, 

4  00.4 

1,200  00 

245  46 

1,445  46 

361 

— 

,  Millbury, 

4  00 

2,200  00 

— 

— 

550 

— 

1  Needham, 

3  99.5 

1,510  00 

— 

— 

378 

45  25 

1  Amherst, 

3  99.4 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

626 

~ 

'  Erving, 

3  99 

350  00 

53  00 

403  00 

101 

~ 

1  Ware, 

3  96.5 

2,700  00 

— 

— 

681 

mm 

i  Middlcfield, 

3  96 

500  00 

90  00 

590  00 

149 

472  00 

'  Sunderland, 

3  94.1 

800  00 

— 

— 

203 

140  00 

'  Canton, 

3  93.7 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

635 

99  00 

'  Paxton, 

3  93.1 

600  00 

39  08 

639  08 

160 

— 

'  Stowe, 

3  90.1 

1,100  00 

— 

— 

282 

— 

!  Ashland, 

3  89.7 

1,130  00 

- 

— 

290 

— 

'  Hamilton, 

3  84.6 

600  00 

_ 

— 

156 

~ 

Sterling, 

3  84.6 

1,500  00 

- 

— 

390 

24  00 

'  Royalston, 

3  83.4 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

313 

36  03 

!  Leominster, 

3  83.3 

2,227  00 

— 

— 

581 

52  00 

i  Marshfield, 

3  81.9 

1,400  00 

— 

— 

364 

15  00 

i  Falmouth, 

3  78.9 

1,800  00 

321  81 

2,121  81 

560 

244  00 

1  Northborough, 

3  78.8 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

264 

— 

Holliston, 

3  78 

2,200  00 

.— 

— 

582 

— 

Westford, 

1 

3  75 

1,200  00 

•" 

"■ 

320 

^ 

*  Newly  Incorporated. 
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Sum    appropriated 
br  townii  for  each  ' 
child     between    5 
and  15  yean  of  aye. 

Si 

IN 

1^6 

|1 
§1 

• 

% 

TOWNS. 

Amoant  n 
taxes  for 
port  of  8c  1 

Income  of 
Revenue  a 
atedto  8c 

TOTA1.. 

e^«  1     &*3 

140 

130  Deerfield, 

$3  75 

$1,897  50 

^ 

^^ 

5O6|$4O6  00 

201)131 

Eastham, 

3  75 

580  00 

$50  00 

$630  00 

168 

40  00 

207  132  SaDdisfield, 

3  74.7 

900  00 

201  75 

1,101  75 

SAM 

649  00 

91  i:«  Milford, 

3  74.1 

4,500  00 

— 

— 

1,203 

40  00 

15y  134 

Westport, 

3  73.6 

2,000  00 

248  18 

2,248  18 

602 

640  00 

101  1.35  W.Bridgewater, 

3  72.7 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

322 

38  00 

107,130  Stoiighton, 

3  72.2 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

806 

. 

83  137  Pembroke, 

3  71.6 

1,000  00 

152  00 

1,152  00 

310 

- 

<M)138 

Hopkinton, 

3  71.5 

2,500  00 

•  — 

— 

673 

100  00 

121 139 

Petersham, 

3  71.5 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

323 

- 

1(38  140 

Warren, 

3  71.5 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

323 

64  00 

152141 

Marblehead, 

3  70.6 

6,000  00 

— 

— 

1,619 

^^ 

177142 

Wenham, 

3  70.4 

800  00 

~ 

.- 

216 

— 

82.143 

Shrewsbury, 

3  70.4 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

270 

10  00 

89144 

Plainfield, 

3  70.4 

600  00 

~ 

— 

162 

18100 

107,145 

Hanover, 

3  69.2 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

325 

75  00 

52  146 

Taunton, 

3  67.6 

9,800  00 

— 

— 

2,666 

- 

1:W),I47 

M  iddleborotrgh. 

3  64.1 

3,000  00 

— 

" 

824 

577  00 

105  148 

Edgartown, 

3  64.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

412 

62  00 

155149 

1 

Princeton, 

3  62.3 

1,000  00 

— 

__ 

276 

84  00 

119150 

Wrentham, 

3  62.3 

2,250  00 

341  80 

2,591  80 

715 

20  00 

79151 

Tyngsborough, 

3  62 

742  00 

— 

205 

- 

144  152 

Halifax, 

3  61.4 

600  00 

— 

— 

166 

07  00 

1S9  15.3 

Pittsfield, 

3  61 

5,000  00 

— 

» 

1,385 

150  00 

1(52  154 

Warwick, 

3  56.9 

724  50 

— 

.- 

203 

- 

115  155 

Amesbury, 

3  55.9 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

562 

- 

1(55  156 

Barnstable, 

3  55.5 

3.000  00 

1098  90 

4,098  90 

1,153 

500  00 

127)157 

Bridgewater, 

3  52.1 

2,000  00 

— 

.- 

568 

106  00 

ia3'j58 

1 

Westhampton, 

3  51.6 

450  00 

— 

— 

128 

215  00 

197  159 

Monterey, 

3  51.4 

400  00 

67  40 

467  40 

133 

- 

150  HK) 

Phillipston, 

3  50.9 

600  00 

— 

— 

171 

- 

151  161 

Medfield, 

3  50 

700  00 

— . 

.. 

200 

- 

171  1()'2 

Greenwich, 

3  48.8 

600  00 

— 

-. 

172 

40  50 

WI63 

Rowley, 

3  48.3 

700  00 

— 

.. 

201 

- 

95164 

Douglas, 

3  48.3 

1,200  00 

144  28 

1,344  28 

386 

34  00 

88'ir>5 

Buck)  and, 

3  47.7 

1,077  75 

— 

— 

310 

8100 

126  166 

Foxborough, 

3  46.5 

1,400  00 

— 

— 

404 

- 

198  l(i7 

Charlton, 

3  457 

1,400  00 

— 

— 

405 

2100 

172|(>8 

Ipswich, 

3  45.5 

2,401  00 

— 

— 

695 

- 

173|()9 

Dartmouth, 

3  44.1 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

875 

650  00 

245  170 

Somerset, 

3  42.5 

1,000  00 

— 

—> 

293 

- 

157;i7I 

Ashby, 

3  39.6 

900  00 

— 

— 

265 

- 

203 172 

Lanesborough, 

3  384 

800  00 

154  20 

954  20 

262 

600  00 

184  173 

Mendon, 

3  37.3 

800  00 

127  44 

927  44 

275 

- 

254  174 

Upton, 

3  37.1 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

356 

- 

2(34  175 

Goshen, 

3  36  5 

350  00 

_ 

• 

104 

131  OS 

206176 

Westborough, 

3  36.1 

1,600  00 

— 

— 

476 

- 

154 

177 

Westminster, 

3  34.8 

1,500  00 

" 

** 

448 
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TOWIfl. 

Bam    appropriated 
br  towns  for  each 
child     between    5 
and  IS  years  of  agf. 

Amonnt  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 

Income  of  Surplus 
BcTf  nue  appropri- 
ated to  Schools. 

TOTAL. 

Ko.  of  chDdren  be- 
tween   ft   and    1ft 
years  of  age. 

ii 

II. 
Ill 

dley. 

$3  34.4 

$1,000  00 

299 

$15  00 

Brookfieici, 

3  34.1 

1,500  00 

— 

.. 

449 

ghton, 

3  32.9 

1,075  009100  00  $1175  00 

353 

50  00 

)ntngue, 

3  29.2 

1,000  00 

172  00  1,172  00 

356 

250  00 

.kham, 

3  28.6 

700  00 

— 

. 

213 

.. 

hburnham, 

3  28.2 

1,500  00 

— 

mm 

457 

.. 

)rtlibndge, 

3  27.5 

1,500  00 

-. 

— 

458 

104  33 

cbster, 

3  27.3 

2,000  00 

— 

_ 

611 

oton, 

3  26.8 

2,000  00 

— 

• 

612 

• 

Ulngham, 

3  25.5 

800  00 

140  63 

940  63 

289 

16  00 

e, 

3  23.2 

2,649  89 

— 

— 

820 

600  00 

)we, 

3  22.6 

500  00 

— 

.. 

155 

40  00 

inchendoD, 

3  21.8 

1,400  00 

» 

. 

435 

is, 

3  21.8 

650  00 

— 

.. 

202 

407  00 

wtucket, 

3  21.8 

2,800  00 

— 

_ 

870 

oneham, 

3  21.1 

1,400  00 

_ 

» 

436 

^ 

itland, 

3  19 1 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

282 

^ 

^ath, 

3  19.1 

600  00 

mm 

.. 

188 

332  00 

aDklin, 

3  19.1 

1,200  00 

— 

. 

376 

18  00 

areham, 

3  19.1 

2,400  00 

— 

mm 

752 

30  00 

idover, 

3  18.2 

4,500  00 

** 

• 

1,414 

_ 

xkport, 

3  18.1 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

786 

.« 

?w  Salem, 

3  17.5 

1,000  00 

~ 

— 

315 

.. 

iburn, 

3  15.8 

600  00 

.. 

«. 

190 

^ 

'estfield, 

3  15.8 

3,000  00 

— 

-. 

950 

377  00 

onson. 

3  15.6 

l,fK)0  00 

-. 

~ 

507 

514  04 

orton, 

3  14.1 

1,200  00 

— 

"^ 

382 

ackstone, 

3  13.6 

2,500  00 

287  56 

2,787  56 

889 

11242 

M^rookfield, 

3  13.6 

900  00 

mm 

. 

287 

•ewster, 

3  13.5 

1,000  00 

— 

~ 

319 

25  00 

jmmington, 

3  12.5 

600  00 

150  00 

750  00 

240 

550  00 

arlborough. 

3  12 

2,220  00 

— 

— 

709 

cton, 

3  11.6 

1,100  00 

— 

.. 

353 

^ 

itmer, 

3  11.1 

2,525  00 

19  50 

2,544  50 

818 

107  50 

:ituate. 

3  09.9 

1,500  00 

mm 

_ 

484 

aynham, 

3  09.6 

1,000  00 

^ 

. 

323 

^ 

jrlingtoD, 

3  09.3 

300  00 

mm 

«, 

97 

^^ 

siham, 

3  08.6 

500  00 

mm. 

.. 

163 

36  25 

iekook, 

3  07.5 

1,200  00 

242  00 

1,442  00 

469 

257  76 

ill, 

3  06.7 

500  00 

— 

~ 

16^1 

277  00 

ontgomery, 

3  a3 

300  00 

— 

.. 

99 

156  00 

em, 

3  a'3 

300  00 

mm. 

_ 

99 

332  76 

itton, 

3  02.4 

1,500  00 

• 

«. 

496 

raintree, 

3  02.2 

2,200  00 

— 

.. 

728 

400  00 

!arion, 

3  01.5 

600  00 

. 

^ 

199 

isbury. 

3  01.5 

1,200  00 

— 

« 

398 

a. 

gremont, 

3  00.5 

625  00 

— 

. 

208 

238  18 

eppereil, 

3  00.3 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

333 

30  00 

Ivi 
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Towns. 

£SBs 

•Si 

TOTAL. 

3-? 

11 

i 

o 

226 

$2  99.5 

s  &  •* 

1 

4il 

180 

Whately, 

$650  00 

, 

217 

196  OD 

226 

2-^7 

Tempi  eton, 

2  994 

1,500  00 

-~     1           — 

501 

mm 

273 

228  N.  Marlboro', 

2  99.3 

750  008327  5581077  55 

960 

45150 

243 

229 

Middleton, 

2  98.6 

6:30  00 

211 

_ 

275 

230 

Freetown, 

2  97.6 

1,000  00 

—               ~ 

336 

2175 

211 

231 

Williamsburg, 

2  967 

1,000  00 

— 

mm, 

337 

lOBOO 

262 

232 

Rochester, 

2  96.7 

2,000  00 

— 

... 

674 

186  00 

216 

^3:3 

Wales, 

2  94.1 

400  00 

~ 

.. 

!    136 

38  50 

289 

234 

Wellfleet, 

2  93.4 

1,500  GO 

90  00 

1,590  00 

542  333  90 

220 

235 

Ludlow, 

2  93 

800  00 

k 

• 

273  319  51 

290 

236 

Berkley, 

2  92.7 

600  00 

— 

.. 

205j  132  00 

204 

237 

Orange, 

2  92.6 

1,100  00 

— 

.- 

376 

• 

215 

238 

Shelburne, 

2  90.9 

800  00 

~. 

^ 

275 

400  00 

190 

239 

Enfield, 

2  90.5 

700  00 

— 

^ 

241 

186 

240 

Ekiston, 

2  90.1 

1,500  00 

— 

.m. 

517 

80  00 

225 

241 

Wilbraham, 

2  89 

1,300  00 

133  01 

1,433  01 

4961  700  00 

239 

'242 

W.  Newbury, 

2  88.9 

1,150  00 

_ 

398.    33  00 

260 

243 

N.  Bridgewater, 

2  87.6 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

1,043;  Itf  88 

228 

244 

Salisbury, 

2  86.5 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

698 

. 

2(>6 

245 

Groveland, 

2  a5.9 

786  25 

mm 

.. 

275 

a. 

213 

246 

Easthampton, 

2  85.7 

700  00 

mm 

^ 

245 

275  00 

240 

247 

Townsend, 

2  82.4 

1,200  00 

— 

. 

425;    70  8S 

229 

248 

Sandwich, 

2  82 

3,000  00 

374  95 

3,374  95 

1,197 

ISBOO 

232 

249 

Southborough, 

2  80.4 

900  00 

— 

_ 

321 

40  67 

300 

250  Slurbridge, 

2  79.9 

1,500  00, 

~ 

536.  157  00 

287 

25 li  Randolph, 

2  78.6 

3,000  00| 

— 

1,077 

• 

261 

252  Hubbardston, 

2  783 

1,272  00; 

mm 

457 

^ 

234 

253  Shutesbury, 

2  77.8 

600  oo; 

.. 

216:  120  00 

m) 

254  Lynnfield, 

2  77.8 

600  00 

— 

mm 

216 

20  00 

310 

255i  Leicester, 

2  76.5 

1,460  oo; 

~ 

528 

. 

98 

256'  Wilmington, 

2  75.3 

625  00 

. 

227 

« 

2(55 

257 

Holland, 

2  74 

200  00 

.. 

73 

65  40 

253 

258'  Rehobolb, 

2  73.2 

1,000  oo;  1.39  35 

1,139  35 

417 

261  S5 

161 

259i  Tolland, 

2  72 

250  00 

71  00 

321  00 

118 

. 

2:« 

260;  Russell, 

2  70.3 

300  00 

— 

. 

111 

214  00 

2.30 

26 1|  Plyrnpton, 

2  70.3 

6i)0  00 

— 

^ 

222:  160  00 

244 

2f52  Boylston, 

2  70.3 

600  00, 

. 

222;    9000 
399^    9000 

238 

263!  Northfield, 

2  67.2 

1,000  00 

66  00 

1,066  00 

242 

2<>4  Chilmurk, 

2  ()6.7 

400  00 

^ 

150 

. 

268 

265^  Belchertown, 

2  64 

1,600  00 

^ 

606!  276  00 

246 

266.  Bradford, 

2  63.7 

741  00 

1 

a. 

281 

s       1 

2m 

267 

Altbrd, 

2  63.2 

300  00 

_ 

114 

127  00 

205 

268,  Berlin, 

2  63.2 

500  00 

.. 

.. 

190 

281 

269 

Mansfield, 

2  62.5 

1,105  12 

. 

_ 

421 

100  00 

274270 

Chester, 

2  62.3 

800  00 

_ 

^ 

305 

589  75 

316!'271 

Richmond, 

2  61.8 

500  00 

~ 

_ 

191 

3954S 

252 

272 

W.  Stockbridge 

2  61.3 

700  00 

123  00 

823  00 

315  27007     ^ 

291 

2r3 

Sudbury, 

2  60.4 

880  00 

"" 

— 

338      150     ' 

I 
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Ivii 


TOWNS. 

III! 

$2  586 

Amount  ralaed  by 
taxea  for  the  aup* 
port  of  Schools. 

Income  of  Surplus 
Bevenue  appropri- 
ated to  Sctaoola. 

TOTAL. 

No.  of  children  be-  1 
tween    ft    and    IS  1 
yean  of  age.            1 

Amount    contribu- 
ted fbr  board  and 

len, 

$1,200  00 

_ 

464 

135  00 

rid  ore  water, 

2  57.7 

1,500  00 

— 

.. 

582 

58  00 

hbridge, 

2  54.8 

1,600  00 

— 

.. 

628 

hainpton. 

2  54.4 

500  00 

9105  58 

$605  58 

238 

_ 

Springfield, 

2  54.2 

1,800  00 

- 

~ 

708 

683  75 

idford, 

2  54.9 

600  00 

194  16 

794  16 

314 

668  59 

sfield, 

2  48.2 

700  00 

~ 

_ 

282 

ro, 

2  47.6 

1,300  00 

-. 

.. 

525 

^^ 

Boylston, 

2  47.3 

900  00 

— 

_ 

364 

^^ 

3rd, 

2  46.7 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

608 

125  00 

sliirc, 

2  45.6 

700  00 

— 

— 

285 

606  69 

way. 

2  44 

991  75 

— 

^ 

406 

617  00 

Iner, 

2  43.9 

1,000  00 

— 

_ 

410 

a, 

2  43.1 

440  00 

-. 

— 

181 

146  00 

rley, 

2  42.7 

500  00 

^^ 

^ 

206 

254  67 

ket. 

2  42.6 

600  00 

52  50 

652  50 

269 

675  25 

field, 

2  40.8 

850  00 

— 

_ 

353 

552  34 

sdale. 

2  40.7 

650  00 

— 

mm 

270 

320  92 

rthingtoD, 

2  38.7 

500  00 

146  98 

646  98 

271 

678  41 

nville, 

2  37.7 

500  00 

175  00 

675  00 

284 

536  00 

^ans. 

2  37.6 

1,100  00 

— 

— 

463 

227  00 

Barrington, 

2  35.4 

1,500  00 

218  40 

1,718  40 

730 

800  00 

jraine. 

2  28.8 

1,000  00 

— 

. 

437 

666  00 

ikbridge. 

2  27.8 

1,000  00 

— 

. 

439 

140  00 

iridge. 

2  25.9 

.  1,500  00 

221  00 

1,721  00 

762 

rlemont, 

2  25.6 

600  00 

-m 

_ 

266 

200  00 

liamstown, 

2  24.6 

1,500  00 

— 

. 

668 

365  00 

ton. 

2  22.2 

600  00 

~ 

mm, 

270 

93  00 

lardston, 

2  21.2 

500  00 

— 

. 

226 

169  00 

□dsor, 

2  20.3 

500  00 

— 

mm 

227 

380  00 

inzey, 

2  19 

600  00 

— 

. 

274 

264  00 

icock, 

2  18.6 

365  00 

— 

mm 

167 

525  00 

sterfield, 

2  17.4 

500  00 

— 

^ 

230 

403  37 

ncer, 

2  17 

1,200  00 

— 

. 

553 

18  00 

rida, 

2  09.6 

350  00 

_ 

. 

167 

141  50 

Washington 

2  08.3 

150  00 

— 

^ 

72 

ver. 

2  06.2 

600  00 

_ 

mm 

291 

270  00 

7? 
shington, 

2  00 

402  00 

— 

mm 

201 

306  00 

1  99.1 

450  00 

-. 

. 

226 

267  00 

ringham, 

1  99 

400  00 

— 

— . 

201 

300  00 

scott, 

1  97.7 

350  00 

— 

. 

177 

155  00 

nroc, 

1  ff7J2 

94  50 

12  00 

106  50 

54 

indell, 

1  96.5 

450  00 

— 

229 

^^ 

itham, 

1  87.3 

1,000  00 

— 

_ 

534 

686  98 

7erett, 

1  86.9 

400  00 

— 

.. 

214 

150  75 

sfiield, 

1  86.7 

1,000  00 

152  05 

1,152  05 

617 

23  00 

xksbnrg, 

1  85.2 

200  00 

^ 

"" 

108 

243  75 

BOARD  OF  BDIJCATION. 


i 

,o.„. 

1 

m 

1 
1 

1 

III 

tOTit, 

6 

n 

|i 

ill 

1 

315331 

Lenox, 

«i  eia 

$700  00 

38o]«470  0J 

335322' New  Aohfori, 

1  au 

100  0( 

55,    78  00 
223^328  00 

285333:  Norwich, 

1  80.2 

400  OC 

333324(  DeDDix, 

1  79.6 

1,500  OC 

- 

_ 

1237  W 

321:325:  Harwich, 

1,500  OC 

fi6ai3S7  16 

310336 

Adams, 

1  50 

2,020  5( 

1^7^  274  00 

258,337 
334^ 

Leyden, 

Southwick, 

i        No 

return*. 

\ 
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GRADQATED    TABLES— Pirbt  Series. 


Tables,  showing  the  Comparaiive  Amount  of  Monet/  appropriated 
by  the  different  Totons  m  each  of  the  Counties  in  the  Slate,  for 
the  education  of  each  Child  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  15  years. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


fil 

1 

1 

|1 
11 

1 

1 

i 

ip 

jli 

TOTAL. 

IS 

"1 

111 

.' . 

BOSTON. 

|8  40 

»>03,3a65. 

» 

_ 

24204 

_ 

al     a  Winthroi), 

i         40001 

) 

59 

4     3|  North  Chelsea, 

720 

90001 

- 

125 

3^    4  CheUea, 

G  03. 

8      9,00001 

) 

- 

M93 

- 

ESSEX    COUNTY. 

•I  ' 

NAHANT. 

17  073 

700  00        - 

41 

3    S 

Lynn, 

6455 

18,500  00        - 

9^ 

l|    3 

Lftwrence, 

5  88.6 

11,000  oo|       - 

1,869 

9i    4 

Dumrert, 

5  70.4 

9,708  00*600  O0,«lO308  00 

1,806 

2i     5 

Swimpacott, 

5  64.5 

1,400  00 

948 

4     6 

Salemr 

4  73.3 

20,057  00 

200  00 

30,257  00 

4,280 

."     ' 

SaupiB, 
Borford, 

4  65.8 

1,500  00 

332 

5    8 

4  51 

900  00 

51  72 

flSX  72 

211 

- 

7     9 

Gloncerter, 

4  45 

7,800  00 

1,753 

15  10 

Newburyport, 

4  44.6 

10,000  00 

- 

_ 

2,248 

_ 

12  11 

Newbury, 
Haverhill, 

4  44.4 

14200  00 

270 

&  IS 

4  33.5 

5,500  00 

521  17 

6,031  17 

1,389 

«65  00 

11   13 

Ebki, 

4  33.3 

1,300  00 

So 

8  14 

429 

1,600  00 

373 

19  15 

Beverly, 

4  ia.8 

4,500  00 

1,090 

14   16 

Melhuen, 

4  05.4 

1,800  00 

444 

30  17 

HunSton, 

4  00.4 

1,200  00 

245  46 

1,445  46 

361 

16'  18 

3  84.6 

600  00 

156 

18'  19 

3  70.6 

6,000  00 

1,619 

22;  20 

Wenham, 

3  70.4 

800  00 

216 

13,  21 

Ameabuty, 

3  55.9 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

569 

- 

r 

3  485 

700  00 

"■ 

■* 

901 

" 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


ESSEX    COUNTY— CoHTiKiwD. 


O 


o 


TOWNS. 


Ml 


IP' 


St: 
111 

ill 


TOTAI*. 


1- 


09 


3 


c 

h 

P. 
Ill 


20 
24 
21 
28 
27 
26 
31 
23 
29 
25 


23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


Ipswich, 

Andover, 

Rockport, 

Middleton, 

West  Newbury, 

Salisbury, 

Groveland, 

Lynnfield, 

Bradford, 

Topefield, 


$3  45.5 
3  18i2 
18.1 
98.6 
88.9 
86.5 
85.9 
77.8 
63.7 
48J2 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


82,401  00 

^^ 

_ 

(»5 

4,500  00 

- 

— 

M14| 

2,500  00 

- 

— 

786 

630  00 

— 

— 

211 

1,150  00 

— 

— 

H9H 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

698 

786  25 

— 

•• 

275 

600  00 

— 

~ 

216^ 

741  00 

— 

— 

281 

700  00 

— 

— 

282 

(32  00 


20  00 


MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


1 
5 
2 
3 

7 

4 

8 

6 

13 

15 

10 

9 

14 

11 

18 

16 

23 

21 

12 

37 

20 

17 


31 
28 
22 
27 
45 
24 
32 
25 
33 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


19  23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


WINCHESTER, 

Brighton, 

Somerville, 

Concord, 

Cambridge, 

Lowell, 

W.  Cambridge, 

Charlestown, 

Newton, 

Lincoln, 

Waltham, 

Lexington, 

Littleton, 

VVatertown, 

Boxborough, 

Maiden, 

Natick, 

Framin^ham, 

Med  ford, 

Melrose, 

Weston, 

South  Reading, 

Bedford, 

Reading, 

Shetborn, 

Carlisle, 

Chelmsford, 

Dracut, 

Wobum, 

Billerica, 

Tewksbury, 

Shirley, 


9  32.8 
8  21.1 
8  146 
8  01.7 


7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 


66.6 
64.1 
24.6 
20.7 
89.7 
66.7 
52.4 
6  49.4 
6  40.2 
6  29.1 
6  02.4 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


92.1 

58.4 

56.3 

51.1 

46.3 

09.3 

08.1 

06.4 

81.9 

76.7 

76.2 

58.7 

53.1 

51.8 

36 

34.8 

28.6 


2,500 

3,900 

7,185 

2,750 

25,627 

45,000 

2,500 

24,900 

7,000 

800 
5,800 
2,500 
1,050 
3,800 

500 
4,300 
3,300 
4,300 
4,800 
1,813 
1,100 
2,500 

900 
2,000 
1,025 

600 
2,000 
1,400 
4,174 
1,500 
1,000 
1,200 


00 

00 

00 

00 

47 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

64 

00 

00 

OO;  $92  63 

00 

001 

00' 

00, 

OOj 

33' 

OO: 

OOi 

00 


1992  63 


268 
475 
882 
343 
3,343 
5,889 
345 
3,455 
1,015 
120 
889 
385 
164 
604 
83 
726 
591 
773 
871 
332 
216| 
492 
196j 
4151 
215 
1261 
436 
309: 
924 
344 


25  00 


50  00 

50  00 
220  80 


18  OO 


120  00 
42  00 
52  66 


3441 

m  2B00 

280!      - 
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MIDDLESEX    C O U N T Y  —  Continued. 


OWNS. 


III 

SS         AH 

Skcq 


1  Reading, 

table, 

land. 


ind, 

ston, 

ford, 

inton, 

sborough, 

y» 

.n, 

iham, 

)orough, 

agton, 

3relJ, 

isend, 

lingtOD, 

ury, 


$4  18.6 

4  16.7 

4  03.6 

3  90.1 

3  89.7 

3  78 

3  75 

3  71.5 

3  62 

3  39.6 

3  26.8 

3  21.1 

3  12 

3  11.6 

3  09.3 

3  00.3 

2  82.4 

2  75.3 

2  60.4 

hi 

|3a 


o 
e 


TOTAIm 


tDOO  00 

450  00 

900  00 

1,100  00 

1,130  00 

2,200  00 

1,200  00 

2,500  00 

742  00 

900  00 

2,000  00 

1,400  00 

2,220  00 

1,100  00 

300  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

625  00 

880  00 


215 
108 
223 
282 
290 
582 
320 
673 
205 
265 
612 
436 
709 
353 
97 
333 
425 
227 
338 


160  00 


100  00 


30  00 
70  83 

1  50 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


TESTER, 

G  03.9 

20,000  00 

^^ 

^ 

3,312 

^^ 

wick, 

5  45.4 

1,500  00 

— 

- 

275 

— 

n, 

4  74.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

253 

— 

nburg. 

4  70.6 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

255 

- 

burg. 

4  67.2 

4,700  00 

— 

— 

1,006 

- 

ird. 

4  62.3 

1,300  00 

$36  00 

$1,336  00 

289 

- 

•aintree. 

4  57.1 

800  00 

— 

— 

175 

900 

aster, 

4  54.5 

1,600  00 

— 

— 

352 

— 

» 

4  54  5 

2,600  00 

— 

— 

572 

— 

J 

4  39 

1,800  00 

— 

- 

410 

"*  % 

)n,           ^ 

4  17.4 

2,316  53 

- 

— 

555 

[field. 

4  07.3 

1,300  00 

76  74 

1,376  74 

338 

- 

on, 

4  01.6 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

*   747 

28  50 

ury. 

4  00 

2,200  00 

- 

- 

550 

— 

m, 

3  93.1 

600  00 

39  08 

639  08 

160 

— 

n&» 

3  84.6 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

390 

,   24  00 

Iston, 

3  S3A 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

313 

1    36  03 

linster, 

3  83.3 

2,227  00 

— 

— 

581 

52  00 

iborough. 

3  78.8 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

264 

rd, 

3  74.1 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

1,203 

40  00 

sham, 

3  71.5 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

323 

— 

en, 

3  71.5 

1,200  00 

— ' 

^ 

323 

64  00 

*  Kewlj  incorporated. 
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WORCESTER    COU NT Y— CoifTuroiD. 


^^a 

3c 

sr^ 

i 

I 
23 

Towns. 

1 

1 

TOTAi;. 

Pi 

i 
I 

8 

Shrewsbury, 

83  70.4 

»l,0OO  00 

_ 

27011! 

26 

24 

Princelon, 

3  623 

1,000  00 

- 

27^   i 
17l| 

24 

25 

PhUlipston, 

DouelaB, 

Cliaillon, 

3  50.9 

600  00 

13 

26 

3  483 

1,200  00 

$144  28 

$1,344  98 

35 

27 

3  45.7 

1,400  00 

31 

28 

Mendon, 

3  373 

aoooo 

127  44 

927  44 

37a 

45 

29 

Upton, 

3  37.1 

1,200  00 

- 

37 

30 

3  3ai 

1,600  00 

_ 

25 

31 

Westminater, 

3  34.8 

1,500  00 

446 

41 

32 

Dudley, 

3  34.4 

1,000  00 

399    1 

4G 

33 

N.  BrookfieJd, 

3  34.1 

1,500  00 

449 

40 

34 

Oakham, 

3  28.6 

700  00 

sia 

457 

21 

35 

3  28Jj 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

39 

36 

Northbridge, 

3  27.5 

1,500  00 

4S8|10 
611 

16 

37 

Webrter, 

3  373 

2,000  00 

38 

38 

Winchctidon, 

3  213 

1,400  00 

30 

39 

Rulland, 

3  19.1 

900  00 

3* 

40 

Aubum, 

3  15.8 

eoooo 

53 

41 

BlackHtono, 

3  13.6 

2,500  00 

287  56 

2,787  56 

889:11 

50 

42 

3  13.6 

900  00 

287i 

3a 

43 

Sutton, 

3  03.4 

1,500  00 

496; 

42 

44 

Templeton, 

2  99.4 

1,500  00 

501 

43 

45 

Souihborough, 

2  80.4 

90OOO 

321    4 

57 

46 

Slurbridge, 

2  79.9 

1,500  00 

536  IS 

49 

47 

2  783 

i;272  00 

457 

58 

48 

2  76.5 

1,460  00 

SS 

44 

49 

Boylelao, 

2  703 

600  00 

222    2 

36 

50 

Berlin, 

2635 

500  00 

190 

47 

51 

Holden, 

2  58.fi 

1,200  00 

464    3 

51 

Southbridge, 

2  54.8 

1,600  00 

m 

22 

W.  Boylslon, 

2  473 

900  00 

364 

48 

54 

Oxford, 

2  46.7 

1,500  00 

60e  12 

52 

Gardner, 

2  4a9 

1,000  00 

410' 

55 

Dana, 

2  43.1 

440  00 

1811  la 

54 

57 

Uibridgc, 

2  25.9 

1,500  00 

M_<,J 

1,731  00 

7631 

5b 

^ 

Spencer, 

a  17 

1,200  00 

- 

ssai  i» 

HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1853-4. 

« 

HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY  — CoNTiNTTiD. 


1x1  ii 


TOWNS. 

raised  by 
>r  the  sup> 

Schools. 

1 

1 

of  Sarplan  j 
e  approprl- ' 
Schools. 

TOTAL. 

la'  " 

eontriba- ' 
board  and , 

Amoont 
taxes  f( 
port  of 

Income 
ReTena 
atedto 

No.  of  c 
tween 
years  0 

Amoant 
ted  for 

outh  Hadley, 

$4  35.9 

$1,700  00 

„, 

390 

$84  00 

imheret, 

3  99.4 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

i3:iJ6 

- 

V^are, 

3  96.5 

2,700  00 

- 

— 

^\ 

- 

liddlefield, 

3  96 

500  00 

190  00 

$590  00 

149 

472  00 

lainfield, 

3  70.4 

600  00 

^ 

«w 

162 

181  00 

^estharopton, 
•reenwic  i, 

3  51.6' 

450  00 

— 

— 

128 

245  00 

3  48.8 

600  00 

— 

- 

172 

40  50 

oshen, 

3  36.5 

350  00 

— 

- 

104 

131  66 

ummiDfifton, 

3  12.5 

600  00 

150  00 

750  00 

240 

550  00 

elham, 

3  08.6 

500  00 

— 

— 

162 

36  25 

^illianosburg, 

2  9a7 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

337 

108  00 

nfield, 

2  90.5 

700  00 

— 

- 

241 

*- 

.  Hampton, 

2  85.7 

700  00 

— 

- 

245 

275  00 

elchertown, 

264 

1,600  00 

— 

— 

606 

276  00 

outhamptOD, 

2  54.4 

500  00 

105  58 

605  58 

238 

- 

/orthinfftOD, 

2  38.7 

500  00 

146  98 

646  98 

271 

678  41 

hcsterfield, 

2  17.4 

500  00 

— 

— 

230 

403  37 

rescott, 

1  97.7 

350  00 

-~ 

— 

1    177 

155  00 

orwich, 

1  80Ji 

400  00 

~" 

^ 

222 

1 

328  00 

HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


IICOPEE, 

Dringfield, 

jngmeadow, 

olyoke, 

imfield, 

'esllield, 

onson, 

timer, 

ontgomery, 

'ales, 

idlow, 

'ilbraham, 

oUand, 

3lland, 

ussell, 

lester, 

\  Springfield, 

anaford, 

ranville, 

(Uthwick, 


5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


87.5 
71.4 
62.21 
92.5 
29.7 
15.8 
15.6 
11.1 
03 
94.1 
93 
89 
74 
72 
70.3 
62.3 
54.2 
52.9 
37.7 
No 


7,553  87 

12,000  00 

1,400  00 

3,200  00 

1,100  00 

3,000  00 

1,600  00 

2,525  00 

300  00 

400  00 

800  00 

1,300  00 

200  00 

250  00 

300  00 

800  00 

1,800  00 

600  00 

500  00 

returns. 


600T00 

874182 


8,153 
12,874 


87 
82 


19  50 


133  01 
71  00 


194  16 
175  00 


2,544  50 


1,433 
321 


01 
00 


794 
675 


16 
00 


1,388 

2,253 

1249 

650 

256 

950 

507 

818 

99 

136 

273 

496 

73 

118 

111 

305 

708 

314 

284 


500  00 

58  00 

377  00 

514  04 

107  50 

156  00 

38  50 

319  51 

700  00 

65  40 

214  00 
582  75 
683  75 
668  59 
536  00 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


^^ 

— 

Jt^i 

% 

Si: 

i=  1  n 

|I 

1 

ili 

Sill  fii 

1 

i 
1 

ii'i 

m 

n 

TOTil- 

1 

1 

GREENPIELD, 

»4  26.3 

$2,400  00 

_ 

_ 

H  - 

10 

3 

Erving, 

3  99 

350  00 

$53  00 

8403  00 

M„  - 

3 

3 

SunderUnil, 

3  94.1 

BOO  DO 

aisbittos 

4 

4 

Deer&eld, 

3  75 

1,897  50 

s^iocoo 

e 

5 

Wamick, 

3  56.9 

734  50 

s 

b 

BuckUnd, 

3  47.7 

1,077  75 

3]^    810O 

5 

7 

Montague, 

3  29Ji 

1,000  00 

173  00 

1,173  00 

am  350  00 

7 

B 

Rowe, 

3  22.6 

500  00 

)5S|    40  00 

14 

9 

Heath, 

3  19.1 

600  00 

le^ssoo 

9 

10 

New  Salem, 

3  17.5 

1,000  00 

11 

11 

Gill, 

3  06.7 

500  00 

163  377~(10 

8 

12 

Whaiely, 

2  99.5 

650  00 

sir  geoi 

12 

13 

Oren^, 

2  93.6 

],100  00 

376       - 

13 

14 

2  90.9 

800  00 

975  400  00 

IS 

15 

Shuteebury, 

2  77.6 

600  00 

21C   190  00 

17 

16 

Northfield, 

2  67.2 

1,000  00 

66  00 

I,066'00 

3RB    9000 

19 

17 

Conway, 

2  44 

99)  75 

40tP  617  01 

25 

18 

Hawley, 

ABheefd, 

2  42.7 

500  00 

206  354  67 

2S 

19 

2  40.8 

850  00 

353  ssasJ 

S3 

20 

Coleralne, 

2  26.8 

1,000  00 

437  e66« 

18 

21 

Chsrlemont, 

2  25.6 

coo  00 

366!  300  00 

ae 

22 

Bernnrdslon, 

2  21.2 

500  00 

326!  lt»Dl) 

16 

23 

Monroe, 

1  97.2 

94  50 

13  00 

106  50 

54       - 

21 

24 

Wendell, 

1  96.5 

450  00 

22!^       - 

34 

2.5 

Levefett, 

1  86.9 

400  00 

2141  150  75 

20 

36 

Leyden, 

No 

1 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


7     1 

IfflS™' 

3  74.7 

900  00 

20175 

1,101  75 

394  649  00 

1,38a  ISOOO 

5     I 

Monterey, 

3  51.^ 

400  0( 

07  4( 

467  4( 

6|    < 

800  0( 

154  2( 

954  31 

28!^  600  00 
82(^600  00 

Lee, 

2,649  8£ 

31    t 

Otis, 

affi    40700 

Peru, 

3  03 

300  OC 

Egreraont, 
NT  Marlboro', 

3  00.5 

635  OC 

750  OC 

327  55 

1^55 

300  OC 

- 

114    137  00 

2i 

11 

Richniand, 

2  6U 

500  OC 

191    39S4! 

IV 

li 

W.  Stockbridge 

a61.J 

700  OC 

123  OC 

833  0( 

3U    370  07 

2  45.f 

700  OC 

GOO  00 

.. 

G5S50 

369  675  3S 

SCHOOL  RETURNS^1863-4. 


Ixv 


BERKSHIRE    C O U  N T  Y  —  Continued. 


TOWNS. 


Si 


TOTAL. 


[insdale, 

It  BarringtOD, 

tockbridge, 

Villiamstown, 

Walton, 

Vindsor, 

[ancock, 

lorida, 

[t  Wajshington 

lavoy, 

Vashington, 

'yringham, 

iheffield, 

!Iark8burg, 

lenox, 

lew  Ashford, 

kdams, 


$2  40.7 
2  35.4 
27.8 
24.6 
22i2 
20.3 
18.6 
09.6 
08^ 
00 
99.1 
99 
86.7 
85J2 
84i2 
81.8 
50 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


650  00 

. 

$1,500  00 

$218  40 

$1,718  40 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

1,500  00 

- 

— 

600  00 

— 

-. 

500  00 

— 

— 

365  00 

— 

. 

350  00 

~. 

. 

150  00 

— 

_ 

402  00 

— 

— 

450  00 

_ 

_ 

400  00 

— 

» 

1,000  00 

152  05 

1,152  05 

200  00 

— 

— 

700  00 

— > 

_ 

100  00 

— 

. 

2,020  50 

— 

— 

270'$320  92 


730 
439 
668 
270 
227 
167 
167 

72 
201 
226 
201 
617 
108 
380 

55 
1,347 


800  00 

140  00 
365  00 

93  00 
380  00 
525  00 

141  50 

306  00 
267  00 
300  00 

23  00 
243  75 
470  00 

78  00 
274  00 


NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


r.  ROXBURY, 

11  53.8 

7,800  00 

676 

(rookline, 

10  45.2 

4,107  73 

— 

— 

393 

~. 

)edham, 

9  67.9 

7,625  00 

60  00 

7,685  00 

794 

64  00 

loxbury, 

8  28i2 

26,891  51 

— 

— 

3,247 

— 

)orche8ter, 

6  80.5 

12,235  00 

— 

— 

1,798 

— 

lilton, 

6  35.6 

3,000  00 

— 

-> 

472 

-. 

)over, 

600 

600  00 

• 

— 

100 

. 

luincy, 

5  74.9 

6,600  00 

— 

— 

1,148 

^ 

Valpole, 

5  37.6 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

372 

350  00 

/ohasset, 

5  15.8 

1,800  00 

— 

— 

349 

^ 

Iharon,  . 

4  72.6 

1,000  00 

120  00 

1,120  00 

237 

_ 

Vevmouth, 
leaway, 

4  57.3 

5,200  00 

— 

• 

1,137 

-. 

4  44.1 

2,700  00 

— 

— 

608 

.. 

^eedham, 

3  99.5 

1,510  00 

— 

• 

378 

45  25 

!)anton. 

3  93.7 

2,500  00 

» 

— 

635 

99  00 

{toughton, 

3  72.2 

3,000  00 

-> 

~ 

806 

— 

Vrentham, 

3  b12.3 

2,250  00 

341  80 

2,591  80 

715 

20  00 

ifedfield. 

3  50 

700  00 

mm 

. 

200 

. 

''oxborongh, 

3  46.5 

1,400  00 

— 

• 

404 

m. 

^Ilingham, 

3  25.5 

800  00 

140  63 

940  63 

289 

16  00 

'^ranklin, 

3  19.1 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

376 

18  00 

Jraintree, 

3  02.2 

2,200  00 

— 

_ 

728 

400  00 

tandolph. 

2  78.6 

3,000  00 

^ 

■■ 

1,077 

•~ 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY. 


■  — 

■ — 



iri 

"  H-  " 

H 

i=      =1 

^ZU 

i 

ill 

SI  . 

S, 

II 

l£| 

1| 

i 

i 

TOWHB. 

^S" 

TOTAl- 

!i 

|l 

£ 

1 

jMi 

Jsl 

III 

M 

J!i 

, 

1 

N.  BEBFORD. 

$8  48.8 

«?9,054  59        - 

_ 

3,433 

a 

a 

Fiiirhaven, 

566 

6,000  00 

IjOK 

3 

3 

Altleborough, 

4  78^ 

4,404  59 

9Sl|«150  « 

5 

4 

Fall  River, 

4  34.6 

12,000  oo!       - 

2.761 

- 

6 

5 

Weal  port, 

3  73^ 

3,000  008348  18 

$3,348  18 

«O3|g40« 

4 

6 

TftUDtOD, 

3  67.b 

9,BO0  00 

3.366;      - 

7 

7 

Dartmouth, 

3  44.1 

3,000  00 

e75!6S0(» 

14 

8 

Somerset, 

3  42.5 

1,000  00 

292;      - 

10 

0 

Dighton, 

3  33.9 

1,075  00 

100  00 

1,175  00 

353;    SO  00 

1) 

ID 

Pawtucket, 

3  21.8 

3,800  00 

13 

11 

Norton, 

3  14.1 

1,200  00 

9 

13 

Raynham, 

3  09.6 

1,000  00 

12 

13 

Seekonk, 

3  07.5 

1,200  00 

343  00 

1,442  00 

4da57?i 

17 

14 

Freetown, 

3  97.6 

1,000  00 

33^    21TS 

li) 

13 

Berkley, 

2  92.7 

600  OOi 

305  13100 

s  m 

Enston, 

3  90.1 

1,500  00 

517,    »« 

IS  17 

Rchoboth, 

2  735 

1,000  00 

139  35 

1,139  35 

417.  3S1  a 

18   18 

MuQBHelil, 

3  6a.5 

1,105  12 

431   ](» l» 

16   19 

SwBQzey, 

3  19 

600  00 

' 

" 

274  3(U00 

1 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


3 

ll  PLYMOUTH, 

5  90.6 

7,760  00 

_ 

_ 

1,314 

- 

1 

2Kingrton, 

5  595 

1,633  00 

6 

4  Duxbury,' 

4  78.7 

3,829  69 

5 

4  78.4 

2,100  00 

416  IS 

2,516  15 

Si  - 

4 

5]  S.  Scituate, 

4  69.G 

1,700  00 

; 

0  Abing;ton, 

4  35.5 

NOOOOO 

_ 

_ 

1,148;          - 

] 

7  Hull, 

4  32.2 

368  00 

eai    - 

8|  Lakeville, 

4  29.2 

1,000  00 

233'   7CI10 

2 

9  HaiiBon, 

4  05.4 

900  00 

222  som 

5 

10  Msrshlield, 

3  81.9 

1,400  00 

361!    1500 

!l 

11   W.Bridgewater 

3  72.7 

1,200  00 

3221   38(0 

8 

12,  Pembroke, 

3  71.6 

,   1,000  00 

152  00 

1,153  00 

310      - 

0 

13,  Hanover, 

3  69.2 

1,200  00 

325!   75  00 

4 

14 

Middleboro', 

3  64.1 

3,000  00 

824:577  00 

6 

15 

Halifax, 

3  61.4 

600  00 

166j   97  » 

3 

16 

3  53.1 

2,000  00 

568'jOeM) 

8 

17 

Wareham, 

3  19.1 

2,400  00 

753.  »ioa 

7 

18 

Scituale, 

3  095 

1,500  00 

484      - 

19 

Marion, 

3  01.5 

600  00 

lao!    - 

1 

SO 

Rochester, 

2  96.7 

2,000  oo; 

674  m  00 

•0 

31 

N.  Bridgewater, 

2  87.6 

3,000  00 

^ 

1,0«|  I«  8^ 

7 

22 

Plympton, 

2  70.3 

600  00 

m,  1(0  w 

9 

3;t 

E.  Bndgewaler, 

3  57.7 

1,500  00 

ami  270  00 

i 

!2 

24 

Carver, 

2oa2 

COO  00 

" 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1853-4. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 


^TA 

^k. 

.___ 

"x=" 

81 

'in 

I" 

1 

II 

i 

4'i 

i 

Hi 

is. 
Ill 

, 

PROVINCETN. 

«5  31.5 

i:j,530  00 

G75 

ai   VMlDOUth, 

4  84.J 

2,500  OOi 

51C;«300  00 

31  Pahnoulh, 

3  78.! 

1,800  00'$321  B1 

!a,12l  81 

560l  244  00 

3  75 

580  OC 

50  0( 

SJO  0( 

168|    40  00 

5 

B&rnBtable, 

3  55.5 

3,000  OC 

1008  UC 

4,0i>8  W 

1,1.V 

500  00 

t 

BrewBter, 

3  lai 

1,000  OD 

31! 

25  00 

: 

WellflBet, 

9  mA 

1,500  OD 

M  0( 

I,5!»0  0( 

3.33  iKI 

f 

Sandwich, 

282 

3,000  00 

374  'J5 

3,374  »5 

158  00 

■  :■■ 

Truro, 

a  47.6 

1,300  00 

a37.« 

1,100  00 

227  00 

IllCliatham, 

1  87.J 

1,000  00 

an 

Oft!  tl8 

'   1*  Derniia, 

1  79.£ 

1,500  00 

83E 

1237  40 

,   13  lUrwich, 

1  55.8 

1,500  00 

" 

■ 

•^ 

1327  10 

DUKES    COUNTY. 


I     I' EDQARTOWN, 
>     *  Tiabuiy, 
V    3'  Cbilmuk, 


3  64.1 
3  01.5 
a  66.7 


1,500  00 
1,200  00 
400  00 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 


1  NANTUCKET,       6  14i»     0,850  WA 


m 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


A  GRADUATED    TABLE— Fibbt   Series. 

Shvwuig  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money  ti]ipri'j>riaicil  bg  Ou 
different  Counties  in  the  State,  for  the  Education  of  each  (Mi 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  in  the  CourUy. 


\ 

i 

i 

oo.™„. 

ill 

1*1!! 

ill 

i 

m 
liSl 

TOTAL. 

III 

i 
ill 

' 

1 

SCPPOLK, 

8825.6 

91213,636  55 

- 

«313,da6  55 

^, 

a 

21  N.nluok.1, 

C  14.1) 

9,850  00 

- 

9,850  00 

.,m 

a 

3|  MiMloKs., 

C06.1 

190,472  44 

«9a  63 

196,565  07 

38,423 

«^?J 

4 

4|  Norfolk, 

5  05 

100,119  34 

663  13 

100,781  37 

16,038 

1,013  SS 

5 

5|  Br«W, 

4  73.2 

80,339  30 

729  53 

81,068  83 

17,167 

2,613  76 

G 

6;  Essex, 

4  53.3 

124,767  25 

1,618  35 

126i385  60 

27,era 

117  00 

7 

7  Hampdeo, 

4  07.G 

39,628  87 

3,067  49 

41,096  36 

l(Vi30 

5,930  04 

8 

S:  Plyiaouth, 

3  91.9 

46.790  69 

568  15 

47,358  84 

13,065 

1,888  88 

'J 

9  WorcMler, 

3  75.4 

103,315  53 

033  10 

103;iM7  63 

27,500 

1,179  15 

10 

Hampshire, 

3  57.8 

25,700  00 

492  56 

30,193  56 

7,321 

4,087  19 

,0 

" 

Duk»^ 

3  32.9 

3,100  00 

- 

3,100  00 

900 

fflOO 

a 

lal  BunsUble, 

2  !>a.6 

33,300  00 

1,935  GQ 

25,235  66 

8,450 

4^« 

u 

I3|  FranUin, 

a  97.6 

30,786  00 

303  00 

21,089  00 

7,087 

5,098  H 

u 

" 

Berkshire, 

2  53.7 

26,762  39 

1,396  85 

28,059  34 

11,103 

10^  « 

AGGREGATE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


4  9$.7 1,013,472  26JlO,698  45  1,024,170  71  ^O&^smA  3D 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1853-4.  bdx 


GRADUATED  TABLES— Sboomd  Sskos. 

next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriatioiis  of  the  cities  and  townsi  as  compared 
leir  respectiye  yaluations  in  1850. 

first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  for  1852-3. 
second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the  dties  and 
in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  fiir  1858-4. 
third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically  arranged, 
fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
.blic  Schools.    The  result  is  equiralent  in  Talue  to  mills  and  hundredths  of 
The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in  order  to  indicate  more  perfectly 
dnction  between  the  difiterent  towns.    The  first  figure  (miUs)  expresses  the 
a]  yalue,  and  is  separated  from  the  two  last  figures  by  a  point. 
fifth  column  presents  the  amount  of  appropriations,  including  the  sum  raised 
es,  also  the  income  of  the  surplus  rerenue,  and  of  such  funds  as  the  towns  may 
riate,  at  their  option,  either  to  si^port  Common  Schools  or  to  pay  ordinary 
pal  expenses.    The  income  of  other  local  funds  and  the  Toluntary  contributions 
;  included  in  the  estimate.     The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the 
ries  of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

sixth  exhibits  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  otty  and  town  according 
last  State  Valuation. 

le  valuations  in  each  case  were  an  exact  representation  of  the  amount  of  prop- 
r  if  the  valuations  were  all  too  high  or  all  too  low  in  equal  proportions,  then 
ults  in  the  fourth  column  would  present  a  perfectly  just  view  of  the  compara- 
)erality  of  the  towns  to  their  schools.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  fiujt.  The  ral- 
i  are  only  approximations,  more  or  less  near,  to  the  actual  Talue  of  the  property 
towns.  Some  towns  may  haye  a  valuation  much  too  high,  as  compared  with 
roperty,  or  as  compared  with  other  towns,  owing  to  imperfections  in  the  returns 
assessors,  and  to  the  uncertainty  attending  any  mere  estimate  of  the  yalue  of 
ty.  So  far  as  the  valuations  are  in  different  proportions  to  tfaeproperty  they 
mt,  the  conclusions  based  on  them,  as  in  the  next  Table,  cannot  be  strictly  just 
eover,  some  towns,  from  special  advantages,  increase  in  wealth  much  more  rap- 
lan  other  towns,  while  th^  respective  valuations  remain  stationary  for  ten 
or  till  1860.  This  unequal  advance  in  property  renders  comparisons  that  are 
d  on  valuations  merely  to  some  extent  unjust,  and  the  ii^ustioe  will  inerease 
aooessive  year,  or  with  the  increase  of  wealth. 

first  Graduated  Tables,  showing  the  sum  appropriated  per  Child,  between  5 
i  years  of  age,  rest  on  fects  that  can  be  accurately  ascertained  in  every  case,  and 
herefore  present  perfectly  accurate  results.  The  second  series  of  Graduated 
1  rests  on  one  of  the  same  facts  (the  amount  appropriated) ;  also,  on  the  valua- 
irhich  are  to  some  extent  arbitrary  and  liable  to  unavoidable  errors.  Therefore, 
•mparisons  in  the  second  series  may  have  no  advantage  over  those  in  the  first 
,  in  accuracy  or  justness. 

he  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank  of  the 
towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold,  in  many  instancwi,  a 
lifferent  place  ixk  the  scale.  Brookline,  which  is  No.  8  in  the  piefioiis  TaUe^  is 
•20  in  the  next. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Sehieb. 

A  Gfodnalcd  Tabic,  in  which  alt  the  Toums  in  the  Slate  are 
imvierically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  thek 
taxable  property,  aj>propriated  to  the  support  of  FubHe  Schook, 
for  the  year  1863-4. 


i 

t 

TO  WHS. 

fill  ^ 

y.h..uo.^i«. 

£ 

± 

Viszn 

-3E5i^ 

4 

1 

WELLPLEET, 

tm^AQ 

91,590  00 

issi^vi 

2 

2 

Lynn,* 

4-97 

18,500  00 

4,146,989  « 

3 

3 

BackUnd,   . 

4-73 

1,077  75 

227,778  00 

1 

4 

AUleborougb, 

4-24 

4,404  59 

1,038JX»(IO 

13 

5 

MUford,      . 

3-93 

4,500  00 

1,144,731  00 

5 

fi 

Wincheater. 

3-85 

2,500  00 

<: 

7 

Rockport,    . 

3-72 

2,500  00 

672.410  07 

24 

8 

N«lick.       .        .        . 

S^ 

33000 

916,210  00 

77 

9 

Melroee,      .        .        . 

3-59 

1,813  64 

49 

10 

Truro, 

3-54 

1,300  00 

367,190  50 

10 

11 

Somervjlle, .         .         . 

3-42 

7,185  00 

3,102,63100 

8 

12 

Abiagton,    . 

3-11 

5,000  00 

1,466,878  00 

19 

13 

Eastbem,     . 

3^ 

630  00 

185,714  50 

9 

14 

OrleanB,      .        .        . 

3-38 

1,100  00 

325,576  30 

aa 

15 

ProTincotown,     . 

»37 

3,520  00 

1,043,135  00 

35 

16 

Yarmouth,  . 

a55 

2,500  00 

746,587  9$ 

15 

17 

Soulh  Reading,   . 

3-31 

2,500  00 

755,019  00 

10 

18 

Gloucester, 

3-29 

7,800  00 

2,369,2519! 

14 

19 

3-ao 

1,000  00 

499.507  50 

39 

20 

Quincy,      .        .        . 

3-lC 

6,600  00 

2.085,625  38 

US 

21 

Plymouth,  . 

3-14 

7,760  00 

2,473,133  00 

(i2 

aa 

Dnnvcre,      . 

3-11 

10,302  00 

3,312.779  10 

12 

23 

Medway,     . 

3-11 

2,700  00 

867,176  M 

37 

24 

SauguB,       . 

34)5 

1,500  00 

491,917  50 

18 

25 

Pawtuckel, .        .        . 

3-05 

2,800  00 

916,587  00 

69 

20 

Weyuioutli, 

3-03 

5,200  00 

1,714,014  73 

20 

27 

Brewster,     . 

2-99 

1,000  00 

334,837  45 

33 

28 

Marblohead, 

2-95 

6,000  00 

2,033,990  00 

43 

29 

2-92 

1,105  12 

378,902  00 

112 

m 

Stoncham,  . 

2-91 

1,400  00 

481,863  00 

30 

31 

CharlestowD, 

2-89 

24,900  00 

.8,624,690  00 

46 

2-88 

3,000  00 

1,043,150  00 

124 

33 

Waltliatn,    .        . 

2-88 

5,800  00 

2,778,446  50 

23 

34 

Harwich,     . 

2-«6 

1,500  00 

584,099  75 
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Ixxi 


TOWIf  S. 


Yaluttton  of  18S0. 


Bedford, 

Hopkinton, 

Athol, . 

Ashland, 

Lee,     . 

StoughtOD, 

Reading, 

Haverhill, 

Holliston, 

Barnstable, 

Lowell, 

VVarehara, 

Taunton, 

Greenwich, 

Montague, 

Pembroke, 

Erving, 

Chelsea, 

Sandwich, 

South  Hadley, 

Dedham, 

Roxbury,* 

Clinton, 

Sunderland, 

Webster, 

Middleborougfa,t 

Maiden, 

Walpole, 

Ware, . 

Hingham, 

New  Salem, 

Cambridge, 

Shutesbury, 

Florida, 

Cohasset, 

Brighton, 

Northbridge 

Hanson, 

Sandisfield, 

Lancaster, 

Chicopce, 

Savoy, 

Duxbury, 

Halifax, 

Pelham, 

Hadlcy, 

West  Bridgewatcr, 

Rowe, 


$.002-83 
3-82 

a-78 
a-74 
a-74 

2-71 
2-68 
2^ 
2^ 
2-67 
2-66 
2-65 
2-63 
2-63 
2-61 
2-60 
2-59 
2-57 
2-56 
2-56 
2-55 
2-55 
2-53 
249 
2-49 
2-48 
2-46 
2-44 
2-44 
2-43 
2-42 
2-42 
241 
241 
2-39 
2-39 
2-39 
2-38 
2-37 
2-37 
2-34 
2-34 
2-34 
2-33 
2-32 
2-32 
2-32 


$992  63 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,13^00 
2,649  89 
SfiOO  00 
2,000  00 
6,021  17 
2,200  00 
4,098  90 
45,000  00 
2,400  00 
9,800  00 
600  00 
1,172  00 

1.152  00 
403  00 

9,000  00 
3,374  95 
1,700  00 
7,685  00 
26,891  51 
2,316  53 

800  00 
2,000  00 
3,000  00 
4,300  00 
2,000  00 
2,700  00 
3,829  69 
1,000  00 
25,627  47 

600  00 

350  00 
1,800  00 
3,900  00 
1,500  00 

900  00 
1,101  75 
1,600  00 

8.153  87 
402  00 

2,516  15 

600  00 

500  00 

2,100  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 


$350,999  00 
887,091  50 
639,384  00 
407,121  00 
966,320  00 

1,093,296  00 

1,071,042  00 

2,243,497  00 
821,596  00 

1,522,871  00 

16,866,919  10 

901,603  00 

3,701,472  00 
226,570  09 
447,323  00 
440,917  00 
154321  00 

3,475,161  00 

1,314,391  15 
663,843  00 

3,999,518  87 

13,613,731  50 

909,148  00 

316^442  00 

801,934  00 

1,603,928  00 

1,731,062  40 
813,984  50 

1,106,328  00 

1^70386  00 
410,657  00 
10,608,787  70 
348,135  00 
145,049  00 
746,873  68 

1,634,735  00 
627,979  70 
376,786  00 
463,328  00 
074,234  00 

3,443,597  00 
171,936  00 

1,076,363  00 
255384  00 
214,606  00 
904,424  00 
516^55  00 
315,433  00 


Including  West  Roxbniy. 


t  Inelaatng  LakeTtU*. 
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90 

82 

146 

162 

76 

51 

78 

167 

80 

96 

17 

135 

123 

86 

68 

152 

88 

147 

149 

105 

103 

93 

73 

50 

115 

113 

95 

254 

106 

44 

98 

100 

101 

102 

141 

59 

229 

104 

180 

163 

108 

157 

109 

110 

125 

194 

97 

111 


^ 
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83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 


VataatkNi 


Wrentham, 

Fitchbarg, 

Berkley, 

North  Brookfield, 

Heath, 

BoltOD, 

South  Scitnate, 

Hull,   . 

Dighton, 

Ipewicb, 

Scituate, 

Wenham, 

FramiDgham 

EdgartowD, 

Greenfield, 

Millbury, 

Littleton, 

Falmouth, 

Newton, 

GraHon, 

Rochester,* 

Ashbumham 

Concord, 

Hanover, 

Brookfield, 

New  Marlborough, 

Fozborough, 

Somerset, 

Marehfield, 

Tisbury, 

Granby, 

Lexington, 

Pazton, 

Nantucket, 

Wobum, 

Easton, 

Shirley, 

Clarksburg, 

Amherst, 

Palmer, 

Plainfield, 

Beverly, 

Chelmsford, 

Westhampton, 

Braintree,    . 

Boxborough, 

Becket, 

Dana,  • 


$.002^1 
2^ 
2^ 
2^ 
2-28 
2-28 
2-27 
2-27 
2-27 
2-26 
2426 
2-26 
2-25 
2-24 
2-24 
2-23 
2-23 
2-22 
2-22 
2-21 
2-20 
2-20 
2-19 
2-18 
2-18 
2-17 
2-16 
2-16 
2-16 
2-16 
2-15 
2-14 
2-14 
2-14 
2-13 
2-12 
2-11 
2-11  I 
2-11 
2-11 
2-10 
2-09 
2-09 
2-09 
2-09 
2-08 
2-08 
2-08 


12,591  80 
4,700  00 

600  00 
1,500  00 

600  00 
1,200  00 
1,700  00 

268  00 
1,175  00 
2,401  00 
1,500  00 

800  00 
4,300  00 
1,500  00 
2,400  00 
2,200  00 
1,050  00 
2,121  81 
7,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,750  00 
1,200  00 
1,376  74 
1,077  55 
1,400  00 
1,000  00 
1,400  00 
1,200  00 

850  00 
2,500  00 

639  08 
9,850  00 
4,174  33 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 

200  00 
2,500  00 
2,544  50 

600  00 
4,500  00 
2,000  00 

450  00 
2,200  00 

500  00 

652  50 

440  00 


tl21,: 

2,0a9,8» 
261,40M 
651,339 
263,64M 

747^K 
117^ 
517^ 

1,068,7961 
664,95U 
354^ 

l,910,6i:j 
670,8M 

98SsOH 

4713^5 

954,tfa 

3,157,34^ 

IfiS&flSB 

l,181,a8C 

681,4S 

550,0S 
63S^ 
49537V 
648^7^ 
463^496 
643,ie 
555^00 


1,17(MS 

29e,7Li: 

4,S9538B 

94,83B 

1,187;»B 

1,206^43B 

286,00 


215,71:^ 

813^r^ 
2114^- 
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1       $.0(fU}» 

«l,600  00 

8768,499  90 

Seehonk,      . 

2-07 

1,443  00 

695,324  00 

Cbatham,     . 

2-06 

1,000  00 

484,716  S5 

F.S9ez, 

2-05 

1,300  00 

633,695  30 

WesttniDBter, 

24)5 

1,500  00 

732,784  00 

Monterey,    . 

2-05 

467  40 

227,960  00 

Otie.    .        . 

2-04 

650  00 

319,400  00 

Sharon, 

2-04 

1,120  00 

548,453  25 

Middleton,  . 

2-03 

630  00 

310,417  00 

Acton, 

2-03 

1,100  00 

541,925  00 

Dofcr, 

2-03 

600  00 

295,704  00 

Georgetown, 

2-oa 

1,445  46 

715,213  00 

SpringfiBld, . 
BradSrd,     . 

24)8 

12,874  83 

6,375,453  50 

2-01 

741  00 

368,378  00 

Medford,      . 

24)0 

4,800  00 

3,409333  00 

Dracut, 

2-00 

1,400  00 

700,183  00 

Upton, 

2-00 

1,200  00 

601,308  00 

2-00 

750  00 

375.196  00 

Nortlmniplon. 

2-00 

5,000  00 

3,504,144  00 

New  Bedford, 

2-00 

29,054  59 

14,489,266  00 

Weal  Newbury. 

1,150  00 

576,671  10 

Grovetartd,  . 

1-98 

786  25 

397,079  00 

1-98 

1,272  00 

643,50300 

Sherborn,     . 

1-98 

1,025  00 

516,963  00 

Douglta,      . 
Middlefield,. 

]-98 

1,344  88 

078,709  00 

1-97 

590  00 

299,904  00 

Fall  River,  . 

1-97 

12,000  00 

6,09i;a5o  00 

Goshen,       . 

1-96 

350  00 

178,995  00 

Amesbury,  . 

1-96 

2,000  00 

1,030,425  00 

Sslisbory,    . 

1-95 

2,000  00 

1,033,661  83 

Raynham,    . 

1-94 

1,000  00 

514,908  00 

BetchertowD, 

1-93 

],600  00 

830,366  00 

Westfield,   . 

1-92 

3,000  00 

1,563,758  DO 

1-91 

450  00 

236,195  00 

KiDffeton,     . 

1-91 

1,633  00 

653,645  00 

1-90 

954  30 

501,445  00 

Needhom,    . 

1-89 

1,510  00 

799,769  75 

Lunenburg, . 

I              1-89 

1,200  DO 

636,547  00 

Chester,       . 

1-89 

800  00 

423,365  00 

Pit«6eld,-^  .' 

1-89 

2,220  00 

1,172,207  00 

1-88 

5,000  00 

2,660,744  60 

Dennis, 

1-88 

1,500  00 

798,934  14 

ssr- 

1-88 

300  00 

159,691  00 

1-88 

1,897  50 

1,009,306  00 

Newburypoft, 

"1-88 

10,000  00 

5,390,069  55 

WeyLod,    . 

1-88 

»M  00 

479,064  00 

BterUng,      . 

1-87 

1,500  00 

801,310  00 

Franklin,     . 

1-85 

1,200  00 

648,496  00 

Fairhaven,   . 

1-85 

6/KIOOO 

3,248,990  00 
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TOWS8. 
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I5W 

VJ«UonWIW 

1 

1 

IHIII 

153 

160 

Carliale,       . 

$.001-85 

$600  00 

$333,534  00 

161 

181 

East  Bridgewaler, 

1-84 

1,500  00 

814,600  01 

1C4 

182 

Wales,         .        . 

1-84 

400  00 

217,938  00 

166 

183 

Hawley,       .         . 

1-83 

500  00 

273,312  00 

27 

184 

1^ 

106  SO 

60,538  00 

174 

185 

Lawrence,   . 

1-83 

11,000  00 

6,003,716  30 

169 

186 

Plympton,    . 

1-82 

fiOO  00 

330,503  00 

aao 

187 

Barre, 

1-82 

2,600  00 

1,430,964  00 

168 

188 

1-82 

940  63 

517,7m  81 

173 

189 

Berlin, 

1-81 

500  DO 

276^01 

236 

190 

Hardwick,   . 

1^1 

1,500  00 

629,396  00 

259 

191 

Newbury,    .        . 

1-81 

1,200  00 

663.155  30 

191 

]!« 

DorcheHter, . 

1^ 

12,235  00 

6,7S5,9»  40 

260 

193 

Rsndolph,    . 

1-80 

3,000  00 

1,663,490  2! 

273 

194 

Canton, 

1-eo 

2,500  00 

1,387,379  75 

aofi 

195 

Harvnrd,       . 

1-80 

1,336  00 

741^(6 

216 

196 

Worcester,  . 

1-eo 

20,000  00 

11,085,506  n 

176 

197 

Gardner,      . 

179 

1,000  00 

556,389  CO 

lea 

lie 

Leominster, . 

1-79 

2,237  00 

14344,051  10 

177 

199 

Rusaell,       . 

1-79 

300  00 

167,538  0) 

183 

200 

Freetown,    , 

1-77 

1,000  00 

286 

201 

llojyobe,     . 

1-77 

3,200  00 

1,812,854  00 

277 

aoa 

Smrbridge,  . 

1-77 

1,500  00 

846,330  00 

161 

303 

Boxford,       . 

1-77 

951  72 

538,288  6? 

227 

204 

Slowe, 

1-76 

1,100  00 

633,390  00 

23e 

205 

Granville,     . 

1-76 

675  00 

384,1)0  00 

187 

206 

Warren,       . 

1-75 

1,200  00 

666,9310) 

186 

207 

Rutland, 

1-75 

900  00 

513,447  00 

185 

208 

Monaon, 

1-75 

1,600  00 

916,185  OD 

188 

809 

Lynnfield,    . 

1-74 

600  00 

345,356  0) 

250 

210 

Ludlow,       .        .        . 

1-74 

800  00 

459,887  0) 

150 

311 

Milton,         .        .        . 

1-73 

3,000  00 

1,733,137  00 

126 

213 

Carver, 

1-73 

600  00 

347,995  0) 

190 

213 

Billerica,     .        . 

1-72 

1,500  00 

870,595  01 

265 

314 

Templeton,  . 

1-71 

1,500  00 

877,735  » 

195 

315 

Gii!,     .        .        .        . 

1-70 

500  00 

393,307  0) 

196 

illi 

Mothuen,     .        . 

1-70 

1,800  00 

1,059,148  4S 

256 

217 

Weat  Broohfield,  . 

1-70 

900  00 

538,76101 

197 

318 

Shelburne,  . 

1-70 

600  00 

470,874  00 

171 

219 

West  Boylston,    . 

1-69 

900  00 

531,117  tt 

199 

320 

Oakham,      . 

1-69 

700  00 

413,3510) 

204 

SI 

Norton, 

1-68 

i,a)o  00 

714,081 0» 

393 

322 

Windaor,      . 

1-67 

500  00 

396,61!)  U 

170 

323 

Tyringliara, 
Chnrlemont, 

1.67 

400  00 

S39M» 

179  1224 

1-66 

600  00 

361,311011 

208  1225 

Norwich,     . 

1-66 

400  00 

241,678  00 

282  [326 

Lincoln, 

1-66 

800  00 

483,629  00 

209  227 

Rehoboth,    . 

1-&5 

1,139  35 

699,306  m 

315  338 

Longmeadow,      .        . 

1-65 

1,400  00 

845^66  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1863^. 


Ixxv 


TOWlfS. 


I 


ftpO 


y«liuUion  of  1800. 


Bridgewater, 

Brimfield,     . 

Blackstone,  . 

North  Chelsea, 

Tewksbury, 

Ashficld, 

Hinsdale,     . 

Mount  Washington, 

Easthampton, 

VVatertown, 

Northborougb, 

Southampton, 

Royalston,   . 

Orange, 

Warwick,    . 

Tolland, 

Princeton,    . 

Oxford, 

Phillipston,  . 

Wilmington, 

Coleraine,    . 

Westport,    . 

Ashby, 

Weston, 

Wilbraham, 

Enfield, 

Williams  town, 

Dudley, 

Williamsburg, 

Blandford,    . 

Rowley, 

Sutton, 

Winchendon, 

Ilolden, 

Uxb  ridge,    . 

West  Stockbridge, 

Peru,   . 

Medfield, 

Tyngsborough, 

West  Cambridge, 

Petersham,  • 

Holland, 

Leverett, 

Auburn, 

Southborougb, 

Topsfield,     . 

Charlton, 

Whately,     . 

Salem, 

Westford,    . 


$.001-64 
1^ 
1^ 
1-62 
1-62 
1-62 
1-61 
1-61 
1-61 
1-61 
1-60 
1-60 
1-60 
1-60 
1-59 
1-59 
1-58 
1-57 
1-57 
1-56 
1-56 
1-55 
1-55 
1-55 
1-55 
1-55 
1-54 
1-54 
1-54 
1-54 
1-53 
1-53 
1-52 
1-52 
1-52 
1-52 
1-52 
1-52 
1-51 
1-51 
1-51 
1-50 
1-50 
1-50 
1-50 
1-49 
1-49 
1-48 
1-48 
1-47 


$2,000  00 

1,100  00 

2,787  56 

900  00 

1,000  00 

850  00 

650  00 

150  00 

700  00 

3,800  00 

1,000  00 

605  58 

1,200  00 

1,100  00 

724  50 

321  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

600  00 

625  00 

1,000  00 

2,248  18 

900  00 

1,100  00 

1,433  01 

700  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

794  16 

700  00 

1,500  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

1,721  00 

823  00 

300  00 

700  00 

742  00 

2,500  00 

1^200  00 

200  00 

400  00 

600  00 

900  00 

700  00 

1,400  00 

650  00 

20,257  00 

1,200  00 


$1,222,351  00 

672,008  00 

1,705,166  00 

801,944  00 

616.308  00 
£^25^901  00 
403,324  00 

93,402  00 
434,564  00 
2,351,583  20 
625,596  00 
377,282  00 
751,008  00 
686,974  00 
454,605  00 
202,555  00 
631,911  00 
955,645  00 

383.141  00 
399,643  00 
642,893  00 

1,451,080  00 
580,860  00 
708,876  00 
923;287  50 
450,684  00 

973.309  00 
651,391  00 
647,359  00 

516.896  00 
456,089  37 
977,822  00 
918,365  00 
787,834  50 

1,129,366  50 
541,186  00 

197.142  00 
459,846  00 
492,830  00 

1,671,644  10 

792.077  00 

141.897  00 
266,704  00 
399,896  00 
598,407  60 
468,981  30 
942,701  00 
438,772  00 

13,654,738  70 

814.078  00 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


J_ 

i 

j_ 

:       ^ 

MS 

83« 

279 

Northfield,  . 

*001-47 

81,066  00 

«J26,ffi 

368 

280 

Conway, 

1-46 

991  75 

679,« 

270 

281 

1-40 

646  98 

443,3: 

271 

283 

Spencer, 

1              1-45 

1,200  00 

828^61 

272:S83 

Andover,     . 

1              1-44 

4,500  00 

3,I31,U 

374  284 

New  Bramtree,    . 

!              M4 

600  00 

554,S 

276  1285 

Hatfield,      . 

1-42 

1,000  00 

706,2 

279 

286 

Townsead,  . 

1-41 

1,600  00 

1,131,6; 

281 

287 

'              1-40 

1,200  00 

855,9; 

283 

288 

Meadon,      . 

1-39 

%7  44 

668,9; 

289 

Prescolt,      . 

1              1-36 

350  00 

253,5( 

285 

aio 

290 
291 

Effiemont,    . 
Alford, 

1-37 
1              1-37 

625  DO 
300  00 

453,K 
219,7: 

293 

RicbmoDC  ■ 

,              1-36 

1,000  00 

733,8; 

318 

293 

■              1-36 

500  00 

aSTfit 

291 

294 

CbeHbire,     . 

1-35 

700  00 

516,S 

290 

295 

Pepperell,    . 

1              1-35 

1,000  00 

740,K 

298 

296 

Hamilton,    . 

1              1-33 

600  00 

452,4( 

296 

097 

1-33 

500  00 

375,3f 

306 

298 

i              1-33 

1,718  40 

1,288,15 

295 

299 

Boylaton,     . 

1              1-33 

6D0  DO 

450,K 

S94 

300 

Lenoi, 

1-33 

700  00 

534,5C 

297 

301 

Dalton, 

1-33 

600  00 

451,24 

299 

302 

Dartmouth,  . 

1-32 

3,000  00 

2,279,94 

300 

303 

Groton, 

1              1-31 

2,000  00 

1,451,08 

301 

304 

Cbeatetfield, 

1              1-30 

500  00 

384,11 

280 

305 

1              14» 

I,0D0  00 

788,ffl 

306 

306 

DuniUble,   . 

1-25 

450  DO 

361,« 

313 

m 

LeiceBter,     . 

1-30 

1,460  00 

1,219,33 

231 

306 

Adams, 

;              1-17 

2,020  50 

1,724,48 

309 

309 

Wendell,     .        . 

1-16 

450  00 

389,20 

311 

310 

Swanzey,     . 

1-10 

600  00 

544,33 

315 

311 

West  Springfield, 

1-08 

1,800  00 

1,661,64 

305 

312 

Burlington,  . 

Sheffield,     . 

1-04 

300  00 

287,86 

210 

313 

1              1^4 

1,152  05 

1,108,14 

312 

314 

Hancock,      . 

1-03 

365  00 

355,15 

t 

315 

New  Ashford,      . 

1-00 

100  00 

99,96 

317 

316 

Sudbury,     . 

0-96 

880  00 

915^ 

314 

317 

Boston, 

0-95 

303,326  55 

813,310,1)6 

316 

^16 

ChUmark,     . 

0-85 

400  00 

471,3l> 

319 

319J 

Broohline,    . 

0.76 

4,107  73 

5,436,85 

127 

Southwick,    ( 
Leyden,        J      " 

1  No  leturne. 

-        - 

J  525511 
]99,3fi 

Winthrop,    .        .  Idc 

uded  in  N.  Che 

aea,    400  00 

Swampscatt, 

Lynn, 

1,400  00 

NnhnnLlI      . 

700  00 

WestRrabury.    . 

Roxhury, 

7,800  00 

Mario  D, 

Rochester 

000  00 

North  Reading,  || . 

Reading, 

900  OD 

Lalreville,  |{  .        . 

MiddleboK 

',     1,000  DO 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1853^. 


5RADUATED  TABLES— Second'  Seribs. 

ail  the  Tovtns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State 
■erically  arranged,  according  to  Hie  percentage  of  their 
property  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 
i/ear  1853-4. 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


IHfl 


||£||| 


0hi 


$9,000  00 
l-ta  I  900  00 

u-gs  I  wsjaaB  ss 

-      i  400  00 


$3,475,161  00 

801,944  00 

313,310,067  00 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 


mnA  ■  ■ 

ochport,  . 
louc  ester,  . 
laneheateT, 

^arbleheatt, 
aveihill,    . 

/'cnham,     . 

iddleton,  . 
eorgetown, 

radfurd,  . 
^est  Newbury, 
rovelind,  . 
meBbury,  . 
ilisbury,  . 
ewburyport, 
awrence,  . 
ewbury,    . 


4-97 
3-72 
3.!»  1 

3-ao 

3-11 
3-05 
3-9."! 
2-68 

a-ae 

3-26 
2-0<J 
2.05 


18,500  00 
2,500  00 
7,800  00 
1,600  00 

10,302  00 

1,500  00 

6,000  00' 

6,021  17 

2,40)  00 

800  00 

4,500  00 

1,300  00 

630  00 

1,445  46 

741  00 

1,150  00 

786  25 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

10,000  00 

11,000  00 
1,300  00 


4,148,989  00 
673,410  07 

3,369,351  95 
499,507  SO 

3,312,779  10 
491,917  50 


2,243,497  00 

1,062,792  50 
354,409  DO 

3,)56/)13  85 
633,895  20 
310,417  00 
715,313  00 
368,278  00 
578,671  10 
397,079  00 

1,020,425  00 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


ESSEX    COUNTY- 

Mil 

!ft 

a 

S 

Towsa.                    ||;^  1 

.^sl 

V*lll*tUD  D(  !9l 

a 

£ 

|5aral 

4III1 

an 

Z) 

Boxford,      .                .         8.001-77 

J951  73 

$538588  61 

yi 

600  00 

345^  M 

Methucn, 

1,059,H8  6 

25 

a; 

Rowley, 

1-53 

700  00 

456,089  3 

'27 

U7 

Topafield, 

1-49 

700  00 

468,.%!  » 

as* 

2H 

Sttlem, 

M8 

90,157  00 

13,654,<38» 

an 

Uit 

1-44 

4,500  00 

3,131,ia  B 

Hamilton, 

453^00 

SwaropBcolt,* 

1,400  00 

Ntthant,*      .         .         .  ■ 

700  00 

"      - 

MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 

1 

WINCHESTER,  ■ 

3-85 

2,500  00 

649,346  01) 

2 

Natick, 

3-60 

3,300  00 

916,31a  00 

3 

Melroso, 

3-59 

1,813  64 

505,096  00 

4 

Somerville,  . 

3^ 

7,185  00 

3,103,631  M 

5 

South  Reading,    . 

3.31 

2,500  00 

755,ai!i  M 

2-91 

1,400  00 

481,8(8  M 

7 

Charle^town, 

2-89 

24,900  00 

8,624,690  00 

S 

Wallhnm,     . 

2-88 

5,800  00 

2,778,446  SO 

f) 

Bedford,       .         . 

2-63 

992  63 

35O,.199  00 

10 

Ilopkinton,  , 

8-83 

3,500  00 

887,09150 

Ashland,      . 

3-76 

1,130  00 

407.131  00 

12 

RendiDg.f    . 

2-71 

2.000  00 

1,071,042  00 

13 

Holliston,     . 

a-68 

3,200  00 

831,5M00 

14 

Lowell, 

2-67 

45,000  00 

16,866,919  10 

15 

Maiden,       . 

2-48 

4,300  00 

l,731.0ffi« 

Ni 

2-42 

25.627  47 

10,608,787  TO 

17 

Brighlon,     . 

2-39 

3,900  00 

1,634,795  00 

18 

Prnminghaiii, 

2-25 

4,300  00 

1,910,613  00 

lii 

Littleton,      . 

2-23 

1,050  00 

471,879  DO 

20 

Newton, 

2-22 

7,000  OO 

3,1S7,3««I 

21 

CoDCord, 

2-19 

2,750  00 

1,362^91 

22 

Lexington,  . 

2-14 

2,500  00 

1, 170,428  M 

23 

Wobuni,      . 

2-13 

4,174  33 

1,962.577  00 

24 

Shirley. 

2-11 

1,200  00 

569,910  OO 

25 

2-09 

2,000  00 

938^00 

21) 

Boxborough, 

1              2-08 

500  00 

*&9.7ia  OO 

27 

Acton,. 

'              2-03 

1,100  00 

541,2115  to 

28 

Medford,      . 

2-00 

4,800  00 

2,409,333  00 

2if 

Dmcut, 

1              2-00 

1,400  00 

700,183  M 

30 

Sherborn,     . 

1-98 

1,035  00 

516,983(10 

ni 

1-89 

2,220  00 

1,173,367  00 

■n 

Wayland,     . 

1-88 

900  00 

479,0»OD 

*  IndodBd  la  l^niu 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1853-4. 


MIDDLESEX    C O U N T Y  —  CoimiioiD. 


CarliBle,' 

BillericB, 

Lincoln, 

Tewkabury, 
'  Wptertown, 
I  Wilmington, 

!  Wcaton, 
■  Tyngsborough, 
I  West  Cunbridge, 
;  WpstTord,    . 

Town  send,  . 
\  Popperell,    . 

Grolon, 

DunBlable,  . 
'  Burlington,  . 
,  t^iidbury, 

North  Heading,* 


$.001-65 
1-76 
1-72 
1.66 
1-63 
14!1 
I-S6 
1-55 
1-55 


1-47 
MO 

i-a> 

1-31 

i-as 

1-04 
0-96 


$600  00 

1,100  00 

1,500  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

3,800  00 

625  00 

900  00 

1,100  00 

742  00 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

450  00 

300  00 

eeo  00 

900  00 


(333,534  00 
633,390  00 
870,595  00 
482,833  DO 
616,308  00 

3,351,583  SO 
399,643  00 
580,860  00 
708,876  00 
492,830  00 

1,671,644  10 
814,078  DO 
855,970  00 
740,833  80 

1,451,035  00 
361,061  00 
287^>8  00 
915,807  00 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


t  i  1 

JIILFOfiD,  -       ■      ■ 

3-93 

4,500  00 

1,144,<31  00 

2-82 

1,800  00 

639,384  00 

3  1    3 

ainton. 

2Ji5 

2,316  53 

909,148  00 

:i 

4 

Webster,     . 

2-49 

2,000  00 

801,934  00 

17 

a 

Noitbbridge, 

!M9 

627,979  70 

« 

n 

Lancaeter,    . 

H 

7 

Fitcbborg,  . 

it30 

4,700  00 

2,039,864  60 

30 

H 

NonUBrookfield, 

aao 

1,500  00 

651,333  00 

4 

H 

Bolton,  ~      . 

a-38 

1,300  00 

525,254  00 

IH 

10 

Millbury,     . 

11 

11 

Grafton, 

it 

ia 

2^ 

1,500  00 

661,420  00 

13 

i» 

2-18 

1,376  74 

633,064  00 

10 

14 

Pexton, 

2-14 

639  08 

298,714  00 

13 

15 

Dana,  .        . 

2-08 

m 

Ifi 

Westborougb, 

14 

17 

Wertminster, 

IH 

Upton, 

aw 

1,200  00 

601,308  00 

5 

irt 

Ki», 

1-98 

1,344  28 

678,709  00 

Iff 

30 

1-98 

1,272  00 

643,503  00 

;h 

21 

Lunenburg, . 

32 

22 

Sterling,      .        .        . 

Ixxx 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


WORCESTER    C O U N T Y  —  Cohtikued. 


-^ — r 


o 


33 
22 


TOWNS. 


Am    I 


ValutSonoTMl. 


23 
24 


38  25 

;K)  i  2(5 

31  I  27 

23  !  28 

26  ,  29 

49  I  ;k) 

24  I  31 

25  32 
4(5  '  ;)3 
43  i  34 

21  i  a5 

27  .%• 


54 

37 

\G 

3S 

34 

39 

2i> 

40 

36 

41 

37 

42 

53 

43 

39 

44 

40 

45 

41 

46 

57 

47 

42 

48 

44 

49 

45 

50 

56 

51 

47 

52 

48 

53 

50 

54 

52 

55 

55 

56 

51  I  57 

58  I  58 


Barre,  . 

Berlin, . 

Hardwick, 

Harvard, 

Worcester, 

Gardner, 

Leominster, 

Sturbridge, 

Rutland, 

Warren, 

Templeton, 

West  Brookfield, 

West  Boylston, 

Oakham, 

Blackstone, . 

Northborough, 

Royalston,    . 

Princeton,    . 

Oxford, 

Pliillipston,  . 

Dudley, 

Sutton, 

Winchendon, 

Iloldcn, 

Uxbridge,    • 

Petersham,  . 

Auburn, 

Southborough, 

Charlton, 

Spencer, 

New  Braintree, 

Southbridge, 

Mendon, 

Boylston, 

Shrewsbury, 

Leicester,     . 


$.001-82 
1-81 
1-81 
1-80 
1-80 
1-79 
1-79 
1-77 
1-75 
1-75 
1-71 
1-70 
1-69 
1-69 
1-63 
1-60 
1-60 
1-58 
1-57 
1-57 
1-54 
1-53 
1-52 
1-52 
1-52 
1-51 
1-50 
1-50 
1-49 
1-45 
1-44 
1-41 
1-39 
l-:i3 
1-27 
1-20 


*  I 


$2,600  00 

500  00 

1,500  00 

1,336  00 

20,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,227  00 

1,500  00 

900  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

900  00 

900  00 

700  00 

2,787  56 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

1,50000 

600  00 

1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

1,721  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 

900  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

800  00 

1,600  00 

927  44 

600  00 

1,000  00 

1,460  00 


$1,430J964  00 
276^00 
829^00 
741,352  00 
11,085^  71) 
558^00 

1,244,051  10 
846;S0(X) 
513,447  00 
686,98100 
877,735  00 
528,764  00 
531,117  00 
413,35100 

1,705,166  00 
625,596  00 
751,008  00 
631,911  00 
955,645  00 
383,14100 
651,391  00 
977,822  00 
918;365  00 
787,834  50 

1,129,366  50 
792,077  00 
399,896  00 
598,407  60 
942,701  00 
828,61100 
554,024  00 

1,131,673  00 
668,939  60 
450,982  60 
788,896  00 

1,219,330  00 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

10 

4 

GREENWICH, 

South  Hadley, 
Ware, . 
Pelham, 


1 

2-63  1 
2-56  1 
2-44 
2-33 

J_ 

600  00 
1,700  00 
2,700  00 

500  00 

228,570  00 

663,482  00 

1,106,938  00 

214,606  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1853-4. 
HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY— CoEmnnBD. 


Hadley,       . 

Gmnby, 

Amherst, 

Plainfield,    . 

Weathampton, 

CDmmington, 

Northhsmpton, 

Hiddlefield,. 

Goaben, 

Belchertown, 

Norwicb, 

EuBthampton, 

Southampton, 

Enfield, 

Williaciiaburg, 

WortliingWn, 

Hatlield,      . 

Prescott,      . 

Cbe«torfield, 


m 

•nil 
§i 

HatSe 


a-15 
a-ii 

2-10 
2-09 
24)0 

a^ 

1-97 


1-tiO 
1-55 

1-54 
1-46 

i-ia 

1-38 
1-30 


Mil 


^100  00 
850  00 

2,500  00 
600  00 
450  00 
750  00 

5,000  00 
590  00 
350  00 

1,600  00 
400  00 
700  00 
60S  58 
700  00 

1,000  00 
646  98 

1,000  00 
350  00 
500  00 


«904,424  00 
395,537  00 

1,187,267  00 
286,006  00 
215,719  00 
375,196  00 

2,504,144  00 
299,904  00 
178,995  00 
830356  00 
241,678  00 
434,564  00 

377;a8aoo 

450,684  00 
647^9  00 
443,273  00 
706,290  00 
253,561  00 
384,115  00 


HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


1 

I 

CHICOPEE,- 

237 

8,153  87 

3.442,597  00 

7 

2 

Palmer.        . 

2-11 

2,544  50 

1,208,435  67 

2 

3 

«f]f': 

2-02 

12,874  82 

6,375,453  50 

3 

4 

1-92 

3,000  00 

1,563,758  00 

4 

5 

Cheater,       . 

1-89 

800  00 

433iI65  00 

5 

6 

1-88 

300  00 

159^1  00 

6 

7 

WdS,         . 

1-84 

400  00 

217,938  00 

6 

8 

Ru»e],       . 

1-79 

300  00 

167,528  00 

17 

9 

1-77 

3,200  00 

1,612,854  00 

12 

10 

Gnmville,     . 

1-76 

675  00 

384,110  00 

9 

11 

MM«m,       . 

1-75 

1,600  00 

916,185  60 

14 

12 

Ladlow,       . 

1-74 

600  00 

459,837  00 

10 

13 

1-65 

1,400  00 

845,966  00 

16 

14 

Brimfield,    . 

1-64 

1,100  00 

672,008  00 

11 

15 

Toll«nd,       . 

1-59 

321  00 

202,555  00 

18 

16 

1-55 

1,433  01 

923.287  50 

13 

17 

Blandford,    . 

1-54 

794  16 

516.896  00 

15 

18 

Holland,      . 

1-50 

200  00 

141,897  00 

19 

19 

Wert  Springeeld,        . 

1-08 

1,800  00 

l.«61.6«  50 

n 

20 

Soothwick,  .        .        . 

Noretuiw. 

525,318  00 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


BUCKUND, 
Montague,  . 

Sunderl&nd,, 
New  Stlem, 
Shutepbary, 

Heath'," 

Greenfield, 

Deerfield, 

Hawley, 

Monroe, 

Gill,     . 


Cbarlemont, , 

Asbfielil, 

Omnge, 

Warwick, 

Colemine, 

Leverett, 

Whalely, 

Northfield, 

Conway, 

Bemordston, 

Wendell, 

IjCyden, 


2-60 
2-53 
2-43 
2-42 


1-83 
1-70 
1-70 
1-66 
1-62 
1-60 
1-59 
1-56 
1-50 
1-48 
1-47 
1-46 
1-33 
1-16 
No 


2 -&%.-£ 


$1,077  75 

1,172  00 

403  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

500  00 

600  00 

2,400  DO 

1,897  50 

500  00 

106  50 

SOO  00 

eoo  00 

€00  00 
850  00 

1,100  00 
724  50 

1,000  00 
400  00 
650  00 

1,066  00 
991  75 
SOO  00 
450  60 


4097,773(0    ' 

447;3aa(i) 

154,831(0 
316,442  m 
410,657  0* 
246,125  00 
215,4^00 
363,640110 
1,072,689  go 
1,009,306  00 
273,312  00 
60,538  00 
293,207  00 
470JJ74  00 
361,311  0* 
525,901  fit 
686574  00 
454,605  00 
642,8!I3  00 
266.JtH00 
438,772  00 

Tae/jei  oo 

679,492  00 
375,366  00 
389;9O4O0 


BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 


1 

1 

LEE,  .       -      .       . 

a.74 

a,G49  89 

96613)0  00 

9-41 

aw  00 

145/149  00 

H 

» 

Sandisfield, .        .        . 

2-38 

1,101  75 

:i 

4 

Savoy 

2-34 

403  00 

171^00 

5 

New'Marlborongh,       . 

a-17 

1,077  55 

495,67100 

Clarheburg,       ^.        . 

a-11 

200  00 

91^00 

2-06 

3IW15  00 

4 

H 

Monterey,    . 

2-05 

467  40 

227^00 

!) 

9 

Otis 

2-04 

050  00 

WBBhiDglon, 

1-91 

450  00 

Laneeborough,     . 

1-90 

954  20 

501,445  CO 

Pittafield,     .        .        . 

1-66 

5,000  00 

3,eB0.7U  eo 

J4 

];t 

Windsor,     . 

1-67 

500  00 

398,619  00 

14 

Tyrmghan,,.        .        . 

1-67 

400  00 

asDjoeeoo 

nr  IRM-S,  Northl1«M  tfiODtd  nnk  21  InMMd  of  X 
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BERKSHIRE    COUNT Y_C(Hrrii.DE». 


11'" 

11!^ 

^iii 

i 

TOW«B. 

MB 

VUiulon  or  tea). 

£ 

HioBdilo.      .         .         . 

pslil 

£iiiii 

5 

$.001-6t 

^50  00 

•403,324  00 

H 

Mount  WMhington,     . 

1^1 

150  00 

93,402  00 

7 

1-54 

1,500  00 

973,309  00 

8 

Peru,  .        . 

i-sa 

300  00 

197,142  00 

U 

WeatSiockbridg 

1-52 

623  00 

541,I8C  00 

w 

1-37 

625  00 

453.1(i5  00 

!1 

AlforJ, 

1.37 

300  00 

219,734  00 

B 

Stockbfidge, 

l-3(i 

1,000  00 

73:),871  40 

S 

l-3(i 

500  00 

3t>7,058  00 

H 

ChoBbire,     . 

1-35 

TOO  00 

516,581!  50 

!5 

Lenox, 

1-33 

700  00 

524,500  90 

!U 

Datton, 

1-33 

600  00 

451,247  00 

t7 

Grenc  Bniriiigtoa 

1-33 

1,718  40 

1,288,176  00 

S 

Ad»IT», 

1-17 

2,020  50 

1,724,484  00 

W 

Sheffield,     . 

1-04 

1,152  ai 

1,108,145  00 

10 

Hancock,      . 

1-03 

365  00 

355,151  00 

II 

New  Ashford,      . 

1-00 

100  00 

99,966  00 

NORFOLK    COU 

NTY. 

1 

QUINCY,     .       .       . 

3-16 

6,600  00 

2/185,625  38 

3 

HedW     . 

3-1 1 

2,700  00 

867,176  00 

3 

Weymouth, 

3.03 

5,200  00 

1,714,014  75 

4 

Stoughton, 

2-74 

3,000  00 

1.093,296  00 

5 

Dedham,      . 

2-56 

7,685  00 

2,999,518  67 

6 

Roxbury,*   . 

2-55 

26,891  51 

13,613,731  50 

7 

Wdlpole,     . 

2-46 

2,000  00 

612,984  50 

8 

Coh^t.     . 

a-ii 

1,800  00 

746372  68 

9 

Wrenthani, . 

•i^l 

2,591  80 

1,121,781  00 

0 

Poxborough, 

2-16 

1,400  00 

648,072  75 

2-09 

2,300  00 

1,054,783  30 

2 

SharoD, 

244 

1,120  00 

548,452  35 

3 

Dover,. 

2.03 

600  00 

295,704  00 

4 

Needhan),    . 

1-89 

1,510  00 

799,789  75 

5 

Franklin,      . 

1-85 

1,200  00 

648,436  00 

6 

Bellmgbani, 

1-82 

940  63 

517,797  87 

7 

1-80 

12,235  00 

6,785,916  46 

S 

Rindolpb,    . 

1-80 

3,000  00 

1,663,428  25 

9 

CantoiL        . 

1-80 

2,500  00 

1,387,372  75 

0 

MUton, 

1-73 

3,000  00 

1,733,127  00 

1 

Medfield,     . 

1-52 

700  00 

459,846  00 

9 

BronkliDQ,    . 

0-76 

4,107  73 

5,436354  50 

a 

West  Rosbuiy.t  .        . 

~ 

7,800  00 

~ 

•  inclndliig  West  Bubo^. 
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liT 

— 'BTaV^" 

.-■|||j 

1 

1 

i 

Towns. 

!ii( 

pill 

mill 

VaUuUoDodM. 

1 

ATTLEBOROUGH,      - 

$.004-24 

$i,m59 

«I,0384K»W 

3 

M 

»*5 

2300  00 

916,587  0) 

■    4 

H 

2-92 

1,105  la 

STB^Oi 

•4 

4 

Taunton, 

!>,800  00 

3,701,472  M 

in 

f> 

Berkley, 

a^ 

600  00 

361,405  DO 

(> 

« 

DightOB, 

2-27 

1,175  00 

517,487  M 

17 

7 

2-16 

1,000  00 

463,49s  M 

A 

H 

Ewton, 

2-12 

1,500  00 

707,887  M 

Seekonk, 

1,442  00 

11! 

10 

Nev  Bedfor 

1. 

3-00 

29,054  50 

14.489;»6» 

11 

11 

Fall  River, 

1-97 

13,000  00 

6,O9i;i50» 

9 

ia 

Raj'nham, 

1-94 

1,000  00 

514,908  00 

H 

i:t 

Faifhaven, 

1-85 

6,000  00 

3,34S,99DH 

U 

14 

1-77 

1,000  00 

565.096  00 

13     15 

Norton, 

1-68 

1,200  00 

714,031  W 

14     li> 

Rehohoth, 

1-65 

1,139  35 

689^06  Vi 

15     17 

Weslport, 

1-55 

2,346  18 

1,451,080  <B 

18  ,  18 

Dartmoulh, 

1-32 

3,000  00 

2,279,9taM 

19     19 

SweoKcy,     . 

1-10 

fiOOOO 

544,233  » 

PLYMOUTH  CODNTY. 


ABINGTOK, 
Plymcnith,    . 
North  Bridgewater, 
Warefwin,    . 
Pembroke,   . 
Middlebonnigb, 
Hinghuo,    • 
Huuon, 
Diixbury,     . 
Halifu,       . 
West  Bridg^ewatei 
South  ScitiMte, 
Hull,   . 
Scituala, 
Rochester,  f 
Hanover, 
Marshfield, 
KingHton, 
East  Bridgewater, 
Plympton, 

Bridgewatei 
Marion,  1 
Lakcville,  l| 


3^1 
2-49 
2-44 
2-39 
2^ 
&34 
!t32 
2-27 
3-37 
3-26 
ft^ 
3-16 
S-16 
1-91 
1-84 
1-82 
1-72 
1-64 


5,000  00 
7,760  00 
3,000  00 
3,400  00 
1,153  00 
3,000  00 
3,839  69 

90O  00 
2,516  15 

600  00 
1,200  00 
1,700  00 

968  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,400  00 
1,633  00 
1,500  00 

600  00 

600  00 
3,000  00 

eoo  00 

1,000  00 


1,466,878  00 

3^73,123  00 

1,043,150  00 

901,603  00 

440,917  Ce 

1^603,9%  00 

1,570,886  00 

376,7SG(» 

1,076,363  00 

355,88100 

516,95!  00 

747,414  a 

n7,8S00 

eG4,9SS«l 

l,iei,Q!9  DO 

550,089  0) 

64349101 

853,64!>00 

614,600  01 

330,503  00 

347,995  00 

1,932,3510) 
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~ 

ill! 

i 
1 

i 
1 

TOWBB. 

til 

lirii 

Mi 

ValuUon  of  iSSO, 

1 

1 

WELLFLEET. 

(.005-40 

il^f)Q  00 

$394,228  00 

Tniro,.        .' 

367,l!ia  50 

:i 

:i 

EBatham,     . 

3^ 

C30  00 

185,714  50 

y 

4 

Orleans,       . 

1,100  00 

325.571)  30 

.•i 

5 

3,590  00 

1,043,1.35  00 

H 

fi 

3-35 

2,500  00 

740,587  !I5 

4 

7 

Brewster,     . 

%m 

1,000  00 

334,837  45 

H 

H 

Hrirwich,      . 

1,500  00 

.'i24.699  75 

!l 

!» 

Barnrtable,  . 

4,0!»90 

1.522,871  00 

10 

II) 

Sandwich,    . 

1,314,391  15 

12 

11 

Falmouth,    . 

2-22 

2,121  81 

fl54,4fi(!  75 

7 

\ii 

Chatham,     . 

2-06 

1,000  00 

484,718  25 

13 

13 

Demuo, 

1-88 

1,500  00 

798,934  14 

DUKES    COUNTY. 

»h 

KDGASTOWW,    •      • 

3-34 

1,500  00 

670,834  00 

Tisbury,      .'     .        . 

3  '     3 

ChUmuk,    .        .        . 

0^ 

400  00 

471,365  00 

NANTUCKET    00 

UNTY. 

NANTUCKET,     .       • 

2-14 

9,850  00 

4,.'i95,362  00 

IzxxTi 
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rangement  of  the  CotaUieSf  McoreUnff  to  their  appropriations, 

ineUtdiftg  Voluntary  Contributions. 

f  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
uations  appropriated  for  Public  Schools,  Voluntary  Ck>ntribution8  of  board  and 
being  included  in  the  amount  raised  by  Tax,  embracing  the  Income  of  the 
plus  Revenue,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  prece- 
ce  will  be  as  follows : — 


o 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


COUNTIES. 


Barnstable, 
Plymouth,  . 
Middlesex, . 
Franklin,    . 
Hampshire, 
Essex, 
Berkshire,  . 
Norfolk,     . 
Nantucket, 
Bristol, 
Hampden,  . 
Worcester, 
Dukes, 
Suffolk,      . 


PeroenUgeofVAl- 
afttion— eqalTir 
lent  to  mllla  and 
taandiedtht     of 

millM. 


$.003-40 
2-56 
2-37 
2-34 
2-27 
2-24 
2-23 
2-16 
2-14 
2-13 
2-11 
1-88 
1-86 
0-98 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 


1-78 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Thzkd  Seribs. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  in  eich 
town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  6  and  15»  according  to  the  Ketnni. 
The  mean  average  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in  Summer  to  the  iTtf. 
age  attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2.  In  some  cases,  the  trv 
mean  average  is  not  obtained  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  schook  of 
some  towns.  In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indicate  in  thdr 
returns  the  true  mean  average,  that  their  result  may  be  inserted  in  the  Table. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  are  essemiil  to 
denote  the  real  per  cent  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearly  equal,  or  the 
diiference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the  appropiiite 
mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  deci- 
mals, therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases,  where  without  such  confinu- 
tion,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  nune  ^isa  100 
per  cent  This  result,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  the 
returns  correctly  made,  is  to  be  thus  explained :  —  the  mean  average  <>f*»iM<*iM*  iqns 
all  the  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the 
town  between  6  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent,  because  the  ■**-»^-«* 
of  children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  chil- 
dren between  those  ages. 

Teachers  and  committees  are  sometimes  not  sujEKdently  careful  to  seenre  aa  sees- 
rate  return  of  the  average  attendance.    On  this  account  it  is  not  claimed  tiist  the 
towns,  in  all  cases,  are  entitled  to  the  exact  precedence  given  them  in  the  TsUe.  Tky ' 
may  not  be  thus  entitled  by  the  actual  attendance,  while  they  are  so  acoordiog  to  the 
returns. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Srriks. 

■,  in  which  all  the  Tovms  in  the  State  are  mimericallff^ar- 
•■g-ed,  according  to  the  aveuage  attendance  of  their  children, 
III  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1853-4. 


\ 

If! 

ii 

1 

£e  ■ 

•s 

°"l 

sS . 

"^ 

rowi.3. 

III 

u 

TOWHS. 

lU 

1 

ill 

'4 

m 

si 

=»= 

ii 

Isis 

°'3 

gS 

|s«ii 

LHAM.     . 

169 

179 

1.10-49 

1 
361  WcHiborough 

"^ 

^ 

.86-34 

(borough, . 

m 

87 

1.04-62 

37  Shrewsbury,  . 

270 

532 

.85-!l3 

jmuwtcr,   ■ 

581 

COl 

1.0344 

38|  Hopkinton,    . 

673 

578 

.85-88 

khsm. 

213 

219 

1.02-82 

457 

392 

.8.1-78 

Inwe, 

333 

331 

.99-70 

40|  Nahant, 

41 

35 

.85-37 

irwick,      . 

203 

203 

.9M1 

411  Sharon,. 

337 

203 

.85-33 

Blmsford,  . 

436 

426 

,97-71. 

421  Wnyland,      . 

223 

190 

.85-20 

jTHtaton,     . 

313 

305 

.97-44 

43!  Peterehsm,     . 

333 

275 

.85-14 

te,    . 

572 

549 

.95-98 

44|  Greenwich,    . 

172 

14f 

.84-88 

rdwich,     . 

375 

260 

.94.55 

45i  Chariton,       . 

405 

343 

.&4-61* 

nceton,      . 

270 

360 

.94-20 

46  BUIerica, 

344 

390 

.84-30 

nconl, 

343 

320 

.93-29 

47  Aahby,  .         . 

265 

223 

.8445 

rividi,       . 

222 

207 

i»3-24 

48  ABhland,       . 

290 

244 

.84-14 

rion,. 

JifJ 

185 

.93-97 

289 

H3 

.84-08 

illipeton,    . 

171 

159 

.92-98 

457 

384 

.84-01 

wnsend,    . 

425 

394 

.92-71 

51<  North  Cbelaea 

125 

105 

.84-0(1 

Brookfield, 

449 

415 

.9243 

53,  N.  Breiotree, 

175 

147 

.84-00 

icoln, 

120 

109 

.90-83 

53 

Hawlcy, 

206 

173 

.83-98 

incliester,  , 

268 

243 

.90-67 

54 

Sbelhume,     . 

275 

230 

.83-64 

Hand, 

73 

66 

.SI041 

55 

Pepperell,      . 

333 

277 

.83-18 

inon, 

747 

674 

„90-23 

5* 

Athol,. 

410 

341 

.8.^17 

icut,. 

300 

278 

.89-97 

57 

Dana,    . 

181 

150 

.83-87 

infield,      . 

lt» 

145 

.89-51 

58 

Blandford,     . 

314 

260 

.82-80 

ahen, 

104 

93 

.8942 

59 

Enrtham,        . 

166 

139 

•82-74 

ver,  . 

100 
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GRADUATED  TABLES.— Third  Bekikb. 
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Slate,  are  mtmerically  arranged,  according  to  the  viean  average 
attendance  of  their  children  vpon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the 
year  1853-4. 
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MEAN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE 


Number  of  Cfaildren  between  5  and  15  jreua  o{  «£«,  in  the  State,  .       .  a06,G2S 

Mean  average  attendance  apoD  School, 147,m 

Ratio  of  Bttendanco  to  the  whole  number  of  Childien  between  5  and  IS, 

expressed  in  decimals, 73- 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 185a-4.  xcix 


The  termi  of  the  four  State  Normal  Schools  eommenoe  aa  foUowa : — 

At  Framingham,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  and  September  of  each  year. 

««  Salem,  "      second      "  "  "  " 

*•  Bridgewater,       "      third        "  "  "  *« 

«•  Westfield,  "      fourth      "  ««  «  " 

» 
The  Spring  Term  of  each  School  is  preceded  by  a  Tacation  of  four  weeks,  and  the 

Autumn  Term  by  a  vacation  of  eight  weeks. 


ERRATA. 

(Page  06,  Une  11,  and  pag«  77,  Ua«  7.) 

The  number  of  Higll  Schools  in  the  State  is  104. 
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The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  present  to  the  Legislature 
leir  Nineteenth  Annual  Report : 

The  results  of  the  past  year  seem  calculated,  if  possible,  to  in- 
case the  confidence  of  the  State  in  its  system  of  public  instruc- 
m.  Not  that  our  system  is  perfect ;  but  there  is  among  the 
jople  a  universal  interest,  which  has  been  manifested  in  increased 
)propriations  for  the  support  of  schools,  in  the  erection  of  im- 
'oved  schoolhouscs,  and  in  the  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers, 
his  progress,  so  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  education,  and  so 
sential  to  a  system  of  histruction  eminently  popular,  is  evidence 
lat  the  judgment  of  the  people  harmonizes  with  the  policy  which 
le  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  pursue. 

The  appropriations  for  the  school  year  1853-4,  including  only 
le  wages  of  teachers,  bx)ard  and  fuel,  were  1,013,472.26 ;  and 
r  the  year  1854-5,  the  appropriations  for  the  same  purposes 
ere  1,137,407.76  ;  being  an  increase  of  123,935.50,  equal  to  12 
)r  cent. 

This  is  a  larger  advance  than  has  ever  before  taken  place  in  the 
ommonwealth,  whether  we  regard  the  aggregate  or  the  ratio, 
hose  appropriations  were  self-imposed  by  the  people,  and  it  is 
)t  known  that  they  have  hi  any  section  been  the  subject  of  gen- 
al  complaint.  But,  on  the  other  hajid,  the  majority  of  the 
lople  seem  to  consider  that  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
an  indispensable  element  of  public  prosperity,  and  that  their 
fluence  affects  favorably  the  material,  as  well  as  moral  and 

tellectual  interests  of  the  State.   It  is  thought  that  the  operations 
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and  measures  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  connection  with 
its  Agencies,  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Normal  Schools,  hay^ 
been  favorably  received. 

Professor  Alpheus  Crosby  and  Rev.  Augustus  R.  Pope  are  the 
Agents  of  the  State,  under  the  Resolve  of  March  17,  1853,  and 
we  respectfully  refer  to  their  reports  for  specific  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  extent  of  their  labors.  These  gentlemen 
have  been  kindly  received  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  we  are 
assured  that  they  have  rendered  important  services  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

The  reports  of  the  visitors  of  the  Normal  Schools  furnish  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  i)rosperity  and  usefuhiess  of  these  institu- 
tions. Mr.  George  N.  Bigelow  is  now  the  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Framingham,  in  •i)lace  of  Rev.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  whose 
resignation  was  accepted  at  the  close  of  the  last  term. 

This  school  is  at  present  the  smallest  of  the  four ;  but  we  feel 
confident  that  it  will  soon  receive  large  additions  to  its  numbers. 
Several  causes  have  concurred  to  affect  it  unfavoralily.  While 
the  school  was  at  Newton,  a  large  number  of  pupils  were  fur- 
nished 1)V  the  citv  of  Boston,  which  has  now  a  Normal  School  of  it» 
own.  The  removal  of  the  school  may  have  weakened  it  for  the 
time,  and  since  the  last  Annual  Report  the  entire  corps  of  teachers 
has  been  changed.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  system  or  super- 
vision could  have  withstood,  without  loss  or  injury,  the  influence 
of  all  these  circumstances.  It  is  probable  that  the  depres- 
sion is  only  temporary,  and  that  the  labors  and  zeal  of  the  teach- 
ers now  employed,  aided  l)y  the  increasing  demand  for  Normal 
instructors^  will -soon  place  this  school  in  the  desired  i>osition. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Eighteenth  Rei)ort  of  this  Board,  that 
the  Normal  School  at  Salem  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Richard  Edwards.  This  gentleman  has  since  been  appointed 
Principal,  and  his  management  seems  to  have  been  quite  success- 
ful. The  school  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  but  this  is  due  in  part 
to  its  location  in  a  city  which  furnishes  one-fifth  of  the  pupils, 
and  is  also  the  railway  centre  of  a  large  population. 

The  schools  at  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  arc  both  fortunate  in  the  well-deserved  confidence 
of  the  public.  We  think  it  just  and  proper  to  say,  that  the 
Normal  System  is  now  exerting  more  influence  than  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history  ;  yet,  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  com- 
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te  success  have  not  ])een  overcome.  The  candidates  for  ad- 
5sion  are  not  always  properly  qualified,  owing,  as  we  suppose, 
:lie  imperfect  character  of  the  public  schools  in  whicli  most  of 
applicants  have  received  their  preliminary  education.  In 
^portion,  however,  as  the  public  system  is  improved, — and  the 
rmal  Scliools  are  a  principal  agency  in  the  work  of  improve- 
nt, — the  evil  of  which  we  speak  will  diminish. 
There  are  also  some  failures  among  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
lools.  All  persons  are  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the  proper 
ilifications  for  teachers.  Defects  are  sometimes  so  radical  as 
render  their  removal  beyond  the  reach  of  any  general  system 
education  ;  in  such  cases  we  can  only  hope  to  ameliorate  their 
luence.  The  Normal  Schools  do  not  produce  these  failures, 
b  on  the  other  hand,  they  render  them  less  signal  and  disas- 
us.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  admitted  that  the  proportion  of 
lures  among  educated  teachers  is  greater  than  in  other  profes- 
nal  classes. 

5Ve  present  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to  the  Nprmal 
lools : — 
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Number  of  Pupils  in  the  several  Normal  Schools. 
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*  Resident  Graduates. 
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Residence  of  the  Pupils  admitted  in  the  year  1855. 
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Two  classes  of  twelve  students  each,  liavc  entered  the  serenl 
colleges  of  tlie  Cominoiiwealtli  upoii  the  foundation  estaldished  bj 
the  Act  of  185S.  8tifliciciit  time  has  not  elapsed  to  justify  u 
opiaioii  of  the  merits  of  this  measure,  hascd  upon  esperieuec ;  yet 
every  circiimstauee  known  to  tlie  Board  of  Education  loads  tu  the 
conclusion  that  the  expectations  of  the  State  will  be  fully  realiied. 
Hie  Kjiccific  ohject  of  the  Act  is  to  furnish  coni])etei)t  teachers  for 
the  high  schools  ;  and  thei'o  has  never  been  a  time  when  tlic  de- 
mand for  such  teachers  was  greater.  There  are  proliahiy  one 
hundred  high  schools  in  jMassaclnisctts,  and  the  number  of  towst 
required  by  law  to  maintain  such  schools  is  annually  tucrcosing. 
Tliei-e  schools  ought  all  to  be  supplied  with  well  educated, 
thorongli  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  manifest  want  of  onr 
own,  there  is  a  constant,  and  in  some  cases,  pressing  demand,  fw 
teaehers  of  different  grades  to  go  into  other  States.  Tliis  demand 
has  in  a  few  instances  borne  hard  upon  onr  own  schools.  It  tt 
not,  of  course,  tJic  jtrimary  object  of  our  system  to  furnish  teach- 
ers for  other  States,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  wise  to  attempt  ooj 
restriction.  It  is  no  trifling  compliment  to  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  that  it  furnishes  teachers  whose  services  are  desired 
by  tlie  citizens  and  governments  of  other  States. 

Rev.  JIarnas  Scar's,  D,  I).,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  tlie 
Boai-d  of  Education  in  September,  1848,  resigned  the  office  on 
the  24tli  of  August  last,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  Hon. 
George  S.  Boutwell  was  appointed  his  succoEBor. 
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The  Board  feel  that  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sears,  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts  lost  a  zealous,  faithful, 
ft&d  higlilj  cultivated  supporter  and  friend.  His  administration 
was  eminently  calculated  to  conciliate  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
education,  to  consolidate  the  system,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  policy  of  the  legislature. 
During  Dr.  Sears'  administration  great  progress  has  been  made. 
The  appropriations  have  been  increased,  schoolhouscs  and  appara- 
tns  have  been  improved,  and  the  professional  character  of  teachers 
lias  been  elevated  and  their  influence  extended.  We  are  sensible 
that  these  changes  are  iji  a  high  degree  owing  to  the  labore  and 
wise  counsels  of  the  late  Secretary.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
•ervice  of  the  State,  the  Board  of  Education  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  Resolutions : — 

At  a  meeting  held  August  30,  1855,  the  Board  of  Education,  having 
leceived  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  informing  them  of  his 
having  accepted  the  place  of  President  of  Brown  University,  and  in 
eonsequence  tendering  his  resignation  of  his  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Board, 

Resolved^  That  while  they  regret  the  loss  of  Dr.  Sears'  very  valuable 
services,  they  cannot  object  to  the  step  which  he  has  taken,  but  rather 
rejoice  at  his  being  advanced  to  a  seat  of  such  dignity  and  honor,  and 
entering  upon  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness  and  responsibility,  and  con- 
gratulate the  friends  of  the  University  upon  obtaining,  to  occupy  that 
place,  a  person  of  such  eminent  qualifications  for  the  high  office. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Board  will  long  retain  a  most 
respectful  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  wise  and  prudent  course 
of  Dr.  Sears  in  devising  and  suggesting  measures,  and  of  the  faithfiU, 
energetic,  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the 
pnrposes  of  the  Board ;  conciliating  opposition  by  his  liberality  and 
gentlemanly  deportment,  and  bnlisting  co-operation  by  his  disinterested 
earnestness.  % 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
will  accompany  Dr.  Sears  into  his  new  sphere  of  action,  with  their 
sincere  prayers  that  God^s  favor  may  rest  upon  him  always. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  Resolutions  Dr.  Sears  has 
acquired  a  new  claim  upon  our  consideration  and  gratitude.     His 
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Seventh,  and  last  Annual  Report,  is  a  paper  of  unusual  value,  ud 
we  commend  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  State.  Itpn^ 
sonts  the  dangci-s  to  which  our  system  of  education  is  cxposd. 
and  the  necessity  of  strengthening  those  moral  influences  lir 
which  they  are  to  be  avoided.  We  have  tliought  fit  to  proTkb 
for  the  circulation  of  this  Report  according  to  the  limited  mew 
at  our  disposal. 


HENRY  J.  GARDNER. 
SIMON  BROWN. 
MARK  HOPKINS. 
EDWARD  OTHEM.VN. 
ISAAC  DAVIS. 
HENRY  WHEATLAND. 
HOSEA  BALLOU,  2d. 
ARIEL  PARISH. 
CORNELIUS  C.  FELTON. 
ALONZO  H.  QUINT. 
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port    of    the    Visitors    of    the     State     Normal     School   ai 

Framing-ham. 

kVlicn  the  last  annual  report  of  this  school  was  made,  the  corps 
teachers  consisted  "of  Rev.  E.  S.  Stearns,  Miss  Adeline  G. 
eely,  and  Miss  Panny  A.  Parsons.  Rev.  Mr.  Stearns,  who 
1  boon  the  Principal  of  the  school  for  more  than  six  years,  and 
0  had  dii^charged  his  duties  with  great  fidelity,  resigned  his 
ce  in  S'cptember  last,  to  take  charge  of  the  Female  Academy 

Albany,  New  York.  Miss  Greely,  who  was  an  able  and 
.omj)lished  teacher,  resigned  to  take  a  place  in  the  seminary 
der  the  charge  of  Mr.  Stearns.  Miss  Parsons,  a  faithful  and 
^oted  teacher,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.^  George  N. 
icelow  wa5  appointed  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
:ied  by  the  resignation  of  the  Principal.  Miss  E.  G.  Hoyt 
5  api)ointed  in  place  of  Miss  Greely.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilson, 
o  Avas  appointed  a  teacher  in  place  of  Miss  Parsons,  ten- 
ed  her  resignation  in  order  to  accept  of  an  appointment  in 

Spingler  Institute,  in  New  York  city.  Hopes  of  doing 
re  good,  and  larger  salaries,  had  an  influence  in  inducing 
se  excellent  teachers  to  leave  the  Normal  Schools  for  other 
bitutions. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  at  the  present  time  are,  George  N. 
•elow,  Principal ;  Misses  E.  G.  Hoyt,  Mary  E.  Bridges,  Frances 
R.  Babcock. 

iJr.  Bigclow  had  spent  the  two  past  years  in  Europe  to  qualify 
:self  as  a  teacher.  The  three  assistant  teachers  are  all  gradu- 
s  of  the  school,  and  appear  to  be  well  qualified  to  discharge 

duties  required  of  them. 
The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  are  as  follows  : — 

lole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  is        .     78 
*'  "  "       admitted,     .         .         .         .        .22 

"  "       of  graduates, 30 

**  '*       dismissed  on  account  of  illness,  or  a  want 

of  proper  qualities  to  make  teachers,    .         .         .         .12 
e  average  age  of  the  whole  school  is  (years)  .        .        .    19| 
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The  number  of  Towns  represented  in  Massachusotts  is      .  44 

The  wliolc  number  of  Towns  represented  is       .         .        .  5t 

The  number  of  Counties, 9 

"        "        of  States, S 

Barnstable  Coimty  has  sent  4 ;  Bristol,  2  ;  Norfolk,  6 ;  Suffolk, 
5  ;  Plymouth,  1 ;  Essex,  8  ;  Hampden,  1 ;  Worcester,  12 ;  Middle> 
sex^  30. 

Maine  has  sent  3 ;  New  Hampshire,  3 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  Conneeti- 
cut,  1 ;  New  York,  1. 

The  improvements  on  the  grounds  about  the  school  have  ben 
completed,  except  the  bank  wall  in  front,  and  the  setting  out  of 
trees  in  the  rear.  The  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose  wiD 
cover  the  expenditures.  The  street  from  the  station  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Road  to  the  school-house,  is  about  completed,  whick 
will  make  the  school  more  accessible  to  those  scholars  who  boiid 
at  home  and  come  in  daily  by  the  trains. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISAAC  DAVIS,   ChairmmL 


Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Bridgexoater  State  Normal  Sdod^ 

December  14, 1855. 

This  school  is  steadily  advancing  in  its  capability  and  meauflf 
training  teachers.  It  continues  to  receive  that  attention  ind 
patronage  which  its  admirable  management  under  the  formerand 
the  present  Principal,  has  so  unqualifiedly  justified. 

The  whole  number  of  puj)ils  during  the  year,  is  as  follows :- 

44th  term,  closing  March   9, 1855,  20  males,  18  females— S8 
45th     "  "      August?,    "      27    "        89       "      66 

46th,  current  term,         .         .        86    "        68       «       89 

19} 
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le  number  of  pupils   entering  the  school  each  term  is  as 

W8: — 

44th  term,  8  males,  7  females,  ....  16 
45th  "  9  "  23  "  ....  82 
46th    "    16      "      22      "...        .        87 

Whole  number  for  the  year,    ....         84 

ic  average  ages  of  those  who  entered  are  : — 
44th  term     .     males,      21     years ;  females,  17  years. 
45th    "         .'        "  20JI      "  "        18^    " 

46th    "         .        "  18J        "  "         19      " 

•age  for  the  year,    "  20Jf      "  «         18^    " 

'  those  entering  classes,  nineteen  members  had  previously 
engaged  in  teaching. 

le  towns  represented  by  the  pupils  entering  this  year  are : 
igton,  1 ;  Ashby,  1 ;  Athol,  2 ;  Attleborough,  2  ;  Boston,  1 ; 
titree,  1 ;  Bridgewater,  13  ;  Canton,  1 ;  Chatham,  1 ;  Dan- 
,  4  ;  Dartmouth,  1 ;  Dennis,  1 ;  Easton,  1 ;  Pramingham,  2  ; 
klin,  1 ;  Gloucester,  1 ;  Kingston,  1 ;  Lawrence,  1 ;  Lexing- 
2 ;  Marblehead,  1 ;  Middleboro',  1 ;  Nantucket,  3 ;  Newton, 
few  Bedford,  1 ;  Northboro',  1 ;  North  Bridgewater,  1 ;  Pem- 
e,  1  ;  Plymouth,  4  ;  Randolph,  1 ;  Rehoboth,  1 ;  Roxbury, 
Herling,  2 ;  Sturbridgc,  1 ;  Taunton,  1 ;  Tisbury,  West,  1 ; 
Ifleet,  1 ;  WcvSt  Bridgewater,  2 ;  Weston,  1 ;  Weymouth, 
Woburn,  2;  Worcester,  1;  Wrentham,  2;  Candia,  N.  H., 
)erry,  N.  H.,  1 ;  Hanover,  N.  H.,  2 ;  Prancestown,  N.  H., 
Lmgston,  R.  I.,  1 ;  Lincoln,  Me.,  1 ;  Newport,  Me.,  1 ;  Bell- 
,  N.  Y.,  1 ;  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y,,  1 ;  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1 ; 
t  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  1. 
lie  Counties  of  Massachusetts  thus  represented : — 

Barnstable  County, 8 

Bristol  " 7 

Dukes  " 1 

Essex  « 7 

Middlesex  " 9 

Nantucket  " 8 

Norfolk  " 10 

Plymouth  " 24 

2 
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Suffolk  County, 1 

Worcester  *"  ......  7 — ^72 

Other  States : — 

Rhode  Island, 1 

Maine, •         .  2 

New  Hampshire,       ....'.  5 

New  York, 4—12 

84 

The  fathers  of  these  pupils  rcpi'esent  the  following  occnpatifflu: 
Farmers,  30 ;  Machinists  and  Mechanics,  10 ;  Merchants,  7 ;  Gro- 
cers, 2  ;  Shoemakers,  5 ;  Retired  Manufacturer,  1 ;  Clergymen,  8; 
Sea  Captains,  3 ;  Carpenter,  1 ;  Ship  Carpenter,  1 ;  Railroid 
Agent,  1;  Expressman,  1;  Manufacturer  of  earthen  ware,!; 
Manufacturer  of  tin  ware,  1 ;  Shoe  Dealer,  1 ;  Teacher,  1 ;  Laod 
Surveyor,  1 ;  Manufacturer  of  cotton  gins,  1 ;  Custom  House 
Officer,  1 ;    Brick  Maker,  1 ; — Deceased,  10. 

During  the  year,  five  pupils  were  obliged  to  leave  school  in  cod- 
sequence  of  ill  health — one  on  account  of  sickness  of  friends. 
One  left,  not  qualified  to  gi-aduate.  One  young  man  entered  into 
the  mercantile  business,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  teaching. 
Another  young  man  is  about  to  leave  the  class  next  to  gradoite, 
having  an  urgent  call  to  teach  at  the  South. 

The  number  of  graduates  the  past  year  is  35,  viz. : — 

44th  term,  7  males,  6  females,   ...        18 

45th    "      3      "       5        "         .         .         .  8 

After  9  weeks  of  the  present  term,  8  males,  6  females,  14 

Owing  to  the  recent  introduction  of  long  terms,  two  clasaes 
have  been  obliged  to  graduate  in  the  process  of  a  term. 

Of  the  class  that,  has  just  graduated,  all  the  males,  eight  in 
number,  are  ah-eady  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  And  all  tlie  other  graduates  of  the  year  are  now,  or 
have  been  teacliing,  except  two.  In  regard  to  these  last  no  cer- 
tain information  has  been  received. 

Tiie  average  amount  of  wages  which  these  teachers  receive  is, 
male,  ^40  per  month  ;  female,  ^5  per  week. 

The  whole  niunber  of  pupils  now  in  daily  attendance  is  sixtj- 
eight. 
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Twelve  pupils  have  received  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State 
a{^ropriation,  during  the  past  year.  The  amount  which  they 
received  is  0303.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
the  Principal  in  relation  to  them  and  former  beneficiaries.  He 
says :  "  The  character  of  tliese  pupils  is  such  as  we  may  hope 
much  from.  I  know  but  a  single  instance  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  aided,  who  is  not  likely  to  become  an  excellent 
teacher.'* 

Ill  one  instance,  an  individual  receiving  such  aid,  has  abandoned 
the  idea  of  teaching.  It  may  be  proper  to  inquire  whetlier,  m 
such  a  case,  the  money  bestowed  for  a  specified  object,  should  not 
be  refunded  by  the  party  when  practicable. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  Board  requiring  two  long  terms 
a  year,  instead  of  three  shorter  ones,  in  the  Normal  Schools,  has 
gone  into  effect  in  this  school  during  the  past  year.  The  longer 
period  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the  attendants  at  this  school,  in 
addition  to  other  views  of  progress,  has  required  some  advance 
and  extension  in  the  course  of  study.  An  attempt  has  I)een  made 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  these  studies,  so  as  to  adapt  them,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  impart  mental  strength  and  development,  and  an 
accurate  and  liberal  culture,  in  view  of  the  great  object  of  the 
school.  This  course  of  study  was  not  sufficiently  matured  to  be 
published  in  the  catalogue  or  circular  of  the  School  sent  out  last 
August.  For  these,  and  other  reasons  which  will  be  noticed,  it  is 
proposed  to  publish  it  in  connection  with  this  Report. 

No  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  carrying  out,  at 
Bridgewater,  the  expressed  will  of  the  Board  relative  to  having  a 
model  school  connected  with  each  Normal  School.  Though  the 
citizens  of  the  town  manifest  a  disposition  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  tlie  Normal  School,  and  this  disposition  is,  we  think, 
increasing,  still,  for  various  reasons,  no  connection  of  the  school 
with  any  town  school  has  been  formed  that  has  promised  either 
permanence  or  utility.  The  Principal  has  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish such  a  connection  as  would  not  only  be  mutually  agreeable, 
but  be  especially  efficient  in  accomplishing  the  main  design  con- 
templated— the  practical  training  of  the  Normal  Pupils.  But 
his  efforts  have  been  fruitless,  and  he  has  ventured  to  adopt  cer- 
tain methods  of  practical  training  within  the  Normal  School 
itself.  The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  plan  is  worthy 
of  special  consideration. 
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In  his  report  at  the  close  of  the  last  winter  term,  the  Principal 
observes:  "  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  study  and  investigati(Hi 
with  me,  how  to  impart  judicious  instruction  in  respect  to  teacb- 
ing  and  management  in  our  common  schools, — these  instmctioni 
having  reference  more  particularly  to  preparing  the  gradnatiDf 
class  during  the  last  term  of  their  course.  After  endeavoring  to 
awaken  tlie  conscience  to  feel  the  responsiV)ilities  and  duties  that 
devolve  upon  the  teacher,  I  have  sought  to  draw  out  the  experi- 
ence of  such  members  of  the  class  as  have  been  engaged  in  the 
work.  Here  I  have  found  materials  that  come  in  naiuraibf  to 
<ieei>cn  the  interest  in  these  instructions,  and  apparently  adapted 
to  make  them  effectual. 

"  I  have  also  selected  individuals  (each  taking  his  turn)  to  giie 
exercises  in  teaching  before  the  class ;  after  which  I  have  called 
for  suggestions  and  criticisms  from  its  different  members,  adding 
also  my  own.  In  this  way  there  seems  to  have  been  produced 
something  of  a  very  practical  and  available  character  to  aid  the 
pupils  in  their  future  work ;  in  its  nature,  however,  not  showy. 

'*'  In  res{)ect  to  didactics,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  they  miut 
be  given  more  or  less  at  every  lesson,  and  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  in  hand.  Ways  and  methods, — authors  and  their  works, 
— seem  to  come  up  then  in  a  natural  course,  and  with  impresave 
distinctness,  and  thus  to.  be  of  practical  value." 

During  the  succeeding  term,  he  introduced  the  arrangement, 
since  continued,  by  which  certain  recitations  arc  conducted  hj 
the  more  advanced  students,  in  the  classes  less  advanced.  This 
arrangement  is  noted  in  the  Plan  of  Study  herewith  presented. 

In  his  report  at  the  close  of  that  term  in  August  last,  he  sajs: 
-'  From  further  experience,  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  adaptatioD 
of  these  metliods  to  giving  instruction  in  regard  to  teacliing  and 
discipline  in  our  public  schools.  In  connection  with  the  careful 
study  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Constitution  oi 
the  United  States,  I  find  it  very  easy  to  lead  on  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  to  a  just  conception  of  the  necessity  of  good  governmefii 
in  our  schools,  and  of  the  importance  of  real  character  in  the 
teacher." 

And  in  a  report  made  a  day  or  two  since,  he  remarks :  "  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  this  course  of  studies  appears  to  be  admi- 
rably fitted  for  our  special  object — that  of  preparing  competent 
and  skilful  teachers  for  our  public  schools.     Tlie  feature  of  it 
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which  seems  to  promise  mt(ch^  is  that  of  requiring  pupils  by  turns 
to  go  thoroughly  into  the  practice  of  teaching.  This  arrangement 
gives  the  Principal  an  opportunity  of  rendering  more  effectual  aid 
in  the  attainment  of  good  methods ;  and,  in  some  measure,  of 
making  the  theory  of  teaching  become  a  matter  of  life  and 
reality. 

"  As  an  element  looking  to  the  same  end,  and  also  for  securing 
more  practice  in  the  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
lessons,  I  have  divided  a  large  class  into  sections  of  five  or  six 
pupils  each,  with  a  leading  pupil  for  each  section.  These  leading 
pupils  conduct  a  part  of  the  recitation  in  their  own  sections,  in 
the  presence  of  the  teacher.  This  affords  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  the  special  wants  of  each  pupil,  and  to  adapt 
his  ulstructions  accordingly.  The  design  is  to  have  these  sections 
different  for  two  or  three  of  the  different  branches  pursued,  in 
order  to  bring  as  many  of  the  pupils  as  possible  into  the  actual 
business  of  teaching." 

A  few  words  may  be  allowed  in  fuller  explanation  of  the  Plan 
of  Study  herewith  presented,  and  in  reference  to  the  method  of 
using  it. 

The  three  terms  of  study  in  the  school,  naturally  occasion  the 
diyision  of  the  pupils  into  three  classes,  designated  as  Junior, 
Middle,  and  Senior.  The  plan  exhibits  the  branches  of  study, 
and  the  days  and  hours  when  they  come  up  in  recitation,  so  that 
each  pupil  sees  at  a  glance  what  his  work  is,  and  wherf  it  will  be 
required.  This  plan,  in  manuscript,  is  placed  under  glass  in  a 
frame.  Tlie  right  side  of  the  frame  is  so  cut  as  to  allow  a  piece 
of  Bristol  board,  on  which  are  written  the  names  of  certain  ad- 
vanced pupils  as  teachers,  at  certain  hours,  to  be  passed  in  and 
out  at  pleasure.  This  piece  of  board  is  rep^sented  on  the  right 
of  the  table  of  studies,  and  is  changed  wiffi  a  change  of  those 
pupils. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  term,  Mr.  J.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  resigned  hii 
situation  as  assistant  teacher,  having  been  called  away  by  othw 
necessary  obligations.  His  services  as  teacher  were  very  highly 
esteemed.  The  vacancy  has  been  suppjied  by  the  appointment  <^ 
Mr.  Lcandcr  A.  Darling,  another  graduate  of  the  school,  who  has 
been  successfully  employed  thus  far,  the  present  term. 

For  several  years  a  lyceura  has  been  conducted  by  members  of 
this  school,  in  which  other  young  persons  of  the  place  have  united. 
It  has  been  the  conviction  of  tho$e  having  charge  of  the  school 
both  Principal  and  Visitors,  that  all  such  elements  of  impnjre- 
ment  should  hold  an  intimate  connection  with  the  general  man- 
agcment.  A  judicious  and  successful  endeavor  has  been  made 
the  past  year  to  render  the  lyceum  a  legitimate  source  both  of 
instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  pupils.  The  practice  of  fre- 
quent composition,  and  the  instruction  adapted  to  it,  now  pursued  in 
the  scliool,  produce  marked  results  in  the  lyceum.  Its  busines 
transactions  arc  all  conducted  in  appropriate  and  legal  forms; 
and  the  exercises  in  reading,  speaking,  and  debating,  are  such,  in 
general,  as  to  induce  and  confirm  good  habits. 

By  means  of  a  recent  appropriation  by  the  Board,  more  than 
eighty  text  and  reference  books  have  been  added  to  the  libraiy. 
The  reference  books  are  specially  valuable.  The  Geological  Ob- 
server, by  De  La  Beche,  Carpenter's  Comparative  Physiology, 
Dana's  Mineralogy,  Ewbank's  Hydraulics,  Maury's  Phynica] 
Gcograpliy  of  the  Sea,  Mahan's  Lidustrial  Drawing,  and  Lippin- 
cott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  among  the  books  lately  added, 
answer  important  ends,  and  excite  the  hope  of  additional  aid  in 
a  similar  direction. 

Instruction  in  music  has  been  given  by  Mr.  E.  Ripley  Blanck- 
ard,  of  Boston,  once  a  week,  during  the  last  term,  and  so  thus 
far  in  the  present  term.  This  mstruction  has  been  very  accept- 
able ;  but  given  at  so  long  intervals — owing  to  the  limited  appo- 
priation  for  music — as  to  lose  much  of  its  real  worth.  Mr. 
Blanchard  cherishes  the  idea  that  elementary  instruction  in  music 
may  be  rendered  not  merely  a  means  of  pleasing  exercise  and 
personal  accomplishment,  but  also,  in  the  case  of  Normal  pupik, 
an  essential  element  of  didactic  training.  Indeed,  we  consider 
the  latter  as  the  only  consideration  that  would  justify  an  appith 
priation  for  musical  purposes  to  the  Normal  School.  It  must  be 
the  very  design  of  employing  such   instruction  to  render  tbe 
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mpils  able  to  make  practical  use  of  it  in  the  schools  which  they 
nay  be  called  to  teach.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appropriation  for 
ihis  purpose  will  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  realize  fully  this  idea 
n  actual  results. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  last  term,  a  Teachers'  Institute 
wras  held  in  Buidgcwatcr,  which  was  regularly  attended  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  with  both  interest  and  profit. 
During  the  present  term,  Professor  Guyot  delivered  a  course  of 
line  lectures,  which  were  of  signal  benefit  to  the  scliool.  Notes 
>f  these  lectures  were  taken  by  the  pupils  for  future  examination 
In  the  school.  He  also  delivered  one  course  last  December,  sub- 
sequently to  the  annual  meeting. 

The  Board  has  appropriated  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  a  course 
of  lectures  either  on  botany  or  chemistry.  This  appropriation  has 
not  been  used  the  past  year,  because  no  suitable  time  occurred. 
It  is  proposed  to  liave  a  course  on  chemistry  next  week,  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  has  already  given  one  course  there.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  either  this  appropriation  will  be  continued,  or  that  a 
new  appropriation  for  the  purpose  will  be  made  at  this  session. 

Improvements  have  been  effected,  to  some  extent,  in  the  appor 
ratns  designed  to  aid  scientific  study.  A  valuable  donation  was 
also  made  for  the  cabinet  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  just  before 
liis  fesignation  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  Six  boxes  of  geological 
Bpecimens  were  presented  by  him,  which  will  tend  to  stimulate 
personal  observation  and  further  accumulation- 

The  Visiting  Committee  lias  been  gratified  to  notice  the  deep 
iterest  of  the  pupils  in  the  excellent  advantages  afforded  them 
n  this  school.  Evident  diligence  and  thoroughness  characterize 
heir  studies,  and  their  general  deportment  is  correct  and  earnest. 
The  relation  of  the  school  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  edncar 
ion,  seems  to  affect  their  minds  with  due  impressiveness.  Tlie 
dea  of  the  Principal  is,  we  trust,  becoming  inwrought  into  the 
onstitution  and  habits  of  the  school.  "I  am  anxious,"  he  says, 
'  to  fit  our  young  people  to  do  faithfully  tlie  work  that  must 
le^olve  upon  them  in  training  the  youth  in  our  public  schools ; 
hat  they  may  be  specially  instrumental  in  developing  a  type  of 
itizcnship  that  shall  not  be  the  shame^  but  prove  the  ffhrt/  of  the 
Tammonwealth." 

For  the  Visitors, 

EDWARD  OTHEMAN. 
8 
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Report  of  the   Visitors  of  the    Westfield  Stale    Normal   School 

Jfr.  William  II.  Wells  has  recently  completed  his  fii'st  year  in 
charge  of  the  school,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rowe.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dick- 
inson has  completed  his  third  year  in  connection  with  it,  and  Miss 
A.  0.  Parsons  continues  as  female  assistant.  Tlie  number  of 
pupils  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the  year,  and  now  has 
as  large  a  number  as  has  ever  been  connected  with  it  at  any  one 
time,  viz. :  about  one  hundred,  of  whom  about  four-fifths  are 
females. 

The  central  district,  having  erected  new  buildings  for  its  use, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  normal  building,  lea\ing  the  lower  story 
free  for  occupation  by  the  Normal  School,  which  is  gi'catly  ncedei 

The  whole  niunber  of  difTerent  pupils  in  attendance  during  the 
year  lias  been  183 ;  42  in  the  male  department,  and  141  in  the 
female  department.  The  whole  number  admitted  during  the 
year  has  l)cen  100.  Of  this  nimiber  30  were  admittod  in  the  fall 
term,  31  in  the  winter  term,  and  45  in  the  summer  term.  Of  the 
whole  number,  50  had  had  more  or  less  experience  in  teaching, 
prenous  to  their  admission. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  regularly  completed  the  course 
of  studies  during  the  year,  is  27 ;  10  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term,  and  17  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  diffcrnt  terms  of  the 
year  has  been  as  follows :  fall  term,  85 ;  winter  term,  73 ;  mm- 
mer  term,  101. 


Of  tliese  Hampden  County 

has  funiished 

.    59 

Worcester 

u 

64 

.    47 

Hampshire 

(( 

(( 

.    20 

Berkf^liirc 

ii 

(( 

.    17 

Franklin 

u 

66 

.      9 

Essex 

ii 

(( 

.      9 

Middlesex 

(6 

t( 

,      7 

Bristol 

(( 

• 

0 

Plvmouth 

u 

U 

2 

Suffolk 

(( 

U 

1 

Norfolk 

cc 

u. 

1 
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Sandwich  Islands     . 

Kentucky 

Connecticut     . 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Ireland    .         .        .         . 

1     6 

183 


Westfield  has  furnished  41 ;  Lunenburg,  7  ;  Leverett,  6  ;  Great 
Barrington,  6 ;  Southampton,  6 ;  Lancaster,  5  ;  Worcester,  4,  The 
number  from  other  towns  is,  in  each  case,  less  than  4. 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  of  those  who  have  been  admit- 
ted during  the  year,  are  as  follows : — 


Farmers, 

.    68 

Fishermen, 

.    2 

Mechanics, 

.     21 

Physician, 

.    1 

Clergymen,     . 

.      9 

Mariners,  . 

.     8 

Merchants, 

.      7 

Inkeeper,  . 

.    1 

Teachers, 

.      3 

Gentleman, 

.    1 

106 


An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  year,  to  establish  a 
standard  of  qualifications  that  shall  be  attained,  as  a  condition  of 
graduating.  Pupils  that  reach  this  standard  are  entitled  to  the 
regular  diploma  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  number  of  applicants  during  the  year  for  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  State,  has  been  109 ;  25  in  the  fall  term,  31  in  the 
winter  term,  and  53  in  the  summer  term. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  school  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion, was  20  years,  10  months. 

Previous  to  the  fall  term,  a  year  ago,  the  amount  applied  for 
was  less  than  the  sum  appropriated  to  this  school,  and  each  appli- 
cant received  the  highest  sum  allowed  by  the  rules  of  tlie  Board. 
The  amount  applied  for  during  the  last  fall  and  winter  terhis  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  amount  appropriated  to  this  school 
for  those  terms ;  but,  as  there  was  a  balance  from  previous 
terms,  in  favor  of  the  school,  each  applicant  still  received  the 
largest  sum  allowed.  Recently,  the  number  of  applicants  has 
still  further  mcreased,  and  having  no  balance  from  pre\ious  terms, 
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each  applicant  received  only  one-half  the  sum  that  has  been  fur- 
nished heretofore.  Tliis  large  and  sudden  reduction  falls  quite 
heavily  upon  some  of  the  pupils,  who  arc  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  own  efforts  and  the  aid  afforded  by  the  State,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  course. 

We  may  be  allowed,  with  propriety,  perhaps,  to  suggest  to 
wealthy,  benevolent  individuals,  that  tliero  are  few  objects  to 
which  they  can  devote  their  contributions,  tliat  shall  have  so  ex- 
tensive and  lasting  influence  for  doing  good,  as  in  gi^'ing  efficiency 
to  means  of  instruction,  by  assistmg  worthy  and  promising  indi- 
viduals in  their  preparation  for  their  vocation. 

This  school,  it  is  confidently  believed,  is  accomplishing  a  good 
work.  Its  teachers  are  all  earnest,  devoted  laborers,  and  appear 
to  appreciate  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them  in  view  of  the 
great  object  to  be  effected.  Tlie  pupils,  also,  manifest  an  excel- 
lent spirit,  and  are  evidently  striving  to  qualify  themselves  in  a 
thorough  manner,  for  their  future  duties. 

A.  PARISH. 


State  Normal  School  at  Salem. 

At  the  openuig  of  this  school,  in  September,  18o4,  Richard 
Edwards  was  appointed  a  temporary  Principal.  In  the  month  of 
the  following  April,  his  appointment  as  Principal  was  unanunously 
confirmed  by  the  Board.  In  April  last,  the  visitors  were  authorized 
to  appoint  an  additional  assistant ;  Sliss  Lucy  A.  Tefft  was  selected 
for  the  situation.  The  school  is  accordingly  organized  with  the  fol- 
lowing teachers :  R.  Edwards,  Principal ;  Miss  Martha  Kuigman, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Weston,  and  Miss  L.  A.  Tefft,  assistants.  Mr.  E. 
Ripley  Blanchard  has  given  instruction  in  music  during  the  past 
year.  A  course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  has  been 
delivered  durhig  the  month  of  November  by  Prof.  A,  Guyot. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  at  the  last  report,  was  65; 
since  admitted,  69 ;  retired  or  dismissed,  on  account  of  illness  or 
want  of  proper  qualifications  to  become  teachers,  13.  Tlie  pres- 
ent number  in  the  school,  121.     Of  this  number  27  have  had 
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jrc  or  loss  experience  in  teaching  before  becoming  members  of 
c  scliool,  and  43  are  graduates  from  High  Schools. 


Number  in  Senior  Class, 

>                                       • 

» 

»        • 

53 

"            Middle, 

(( 

85 

"             Junior, 

(4 

83 

Total  in  school 

> 

121 

jwns  represented  in 

the  school,  and  number  from  each  :- 

Ashby,    . 
Beverly,  . 
Bridgetown,  N.  S., 
Boscawen,  N.  11., 

1        Lowell, 
14        Lawrence, . 
1         Marblehead, 
1        Melrose,     . 

,    2 
,    1 
.     8 
,    1 

Boxford, 

2 

1        Middleton, 

,    7 

Chelsea, . 

North  Andover, . 

,    4 

Cambridge, 

Danvers, 

Dcdham, 

Dunstable, 

Essex, 

North  Bridgewater,     . 
i        North  Reading,  . 
Plymouth, . 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

,     1 
.    6 
.    1 
.    1 
.    2 

Gloucester, 
Hamilton, 

.        "i 

Rockport,  . 
L        Salem, 

.    1 
.  25 

Hampton,  N.  H., 
Ipswich, . 
Kingston, 
Lymi, 
Lynnficld, 

4 

Salisbury,  . 

I        South  Danvers,  . 

Sterling,    . 

Wenham,  . 

[ 

.     1 

.     2 

.    1 

2 

Essex  County, 
Middlesex  " 

•                                      4 
1                                      i 

.     97 
.      12 

» 
1 

Plymouth   " 
Worcester  " 

1                                      1 
ft                                      4 

3 
1 

» 

Suffolk 

y 

.        1 

Norfolk       " 

« 

.        1 

Massachusetts, 

»                         i 

115 

New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, 
Nova  Scotia,    . 

9 

»                                      4 

•                •                • 

•                        • 

4 

,     1 

1 

121 
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It  is  very  desirable  that  some  appropriation  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  fencing  and  grading  the  grounds,  and  funiisliing 
the  school  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  books,  &c.,  which  arc  so 
ossential  to  tlie  progress  of  tlie  scholars  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

The  school  appears  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  teach- 
ers are  faithful  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  their  TQ^pocr 
tive  duties. 

H.  WHEATLAND. 
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TO  THE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

LEMEN  : — 

submitting  this,  my  last  Report,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
atioii,  it  would  be  natural  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  pres- 
tate  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  compared  to  that 
)  period  when  I  entered  upon  my  official  labors.  But  as  that 
nude  the  subject  of  the  last  year's  Report,  I  propose  in  this  to 

out  such  defects,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  in  our 
c  scliools,  not  already  suggested  in  former  reports,  as  occur  to 
lind  after  a  period  of  seven  years'  observation.  Great  prog- 
las  been  made  in  education  at  home  and  abroad  during  this  po- 

lu  t4ie  British  empire  and  in  the  central  and  northern  states 
I  rope,  tlie  public  attention  has  been  especially  drawn  to  the 
ct.     In  England  few  topics,  except  tliose  of  war  and  reform 

0  govcriuncnt,  engage  the  public  mind  to  an  equal  degree. 
eadors,  whose  names  stand  out  most  conspicuously  as  the  ad- 
os of  a  national  system  of  education,  are  not  isolated  individ- 
acting  merely  from  their  own  personal  convictions.  They 
ut  the  representatives  of  an  immense  body  of  earnest  and  in- 
(Mit  men,  without  whose  support  no  great  public  measure 

1  be  carried.  The  chief  barrier  in  the  way  is  the  connection 
ic  church  with  tlie  state.  In  fact,  the  question  of  a  general 
m  of  education  in  England  is  essentially  a  church  question. 
lis  were  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  all  the  other  parts  of  a  na- 
il ^^ystcm  could  be  adjusted  with'  comparative  ease.  In  the 
St»-tcs  of  our  own  country  but  one  line  of  policy  is  pursued, 
that  is  the  encouragement  and  indefinite  improvement  of  the 
ic  i  chools.  It  is  with  them  no  longer  a  question  whether 
liversal  system  of  free  education  shall  be  maintained,  nor 
her  Christianity  shall  be  recognized  in  the  schools.  The  ad- 
tes  of  private  schools,  as  the  means  of  populy  education,  or  of 
lar  Schools  in  which  religious  influence  shall  have  no  place,  or 
ictarian  schools  in  which  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  particu- 
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TO  THE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

TLEMEN  : — 

I  submitting  this,  my  last  Report,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
cation,  it  would  be  natural  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  pres- 
state  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  compared  to  that 
ic  period  when  I  entered  upon  my  official  labors.  But  as  that 
made  the  subject  of  the  last  year's  Report,  I  propose  in  this  to 
t  out  such  defects,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  in  our 
io  scliools,  not  already  suggested  in  former  reports,  as  occur  to 
mind  after  a  period  of  seven  years'  observation.  Great  prog- 
has  been  made  in  education  at  home  and  abroad  during  this  po- 
.  In  t4ie  British  empire  and  in  the  central  and  northern  states 
luropc,  the  public  attention  has  been  especially  drawn  to  the 
ect.  In  England  few  topics,  except  tliose  of  war  and  reform 
he  government,  engage  the  public  mind  to  an  equal  degree. 
leaders,  whose  names  stand  out  most  conspicuously  as  the  ad- 
ites  of  a  national  system  of  education,  are  not  isolated  individ- 
,  acting  merely  from  their  own  personal  convictions.  They 
but  the  representatives  of  an  immense  body  of  earnest  and  in- 
gont  men,  without  whose  support  no  great  public  measure 
Id  be  carried.  The  chief  barrier  in  the  way  is  the  connection 
he  church  with  tlie  state.  In  fact,  the  question  of  a  general 
em  of  education  in  England  is  essentially  a  church  question, 
liis  vcre  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  all  the  other  parts  of  a  na- 
al  vystcm  could  be  adjusted  with*  comparative  ease.  In  the 
States  of  our  own  country  but  one  line  of  policy  is  pursued, 
that  is  the  encouragement  and  indefinite  improvement  of  the 
lie  .chools.  It  is  with  them  no  longer  a  question  whether 
nivejrsal  system  of  free  education  shall  be  maintained,  nor 
then  Christianity  shall  be  recognized  in  the  schools.  The  ad- 
Ltes  /of  private  schools,  as  the  means  of  populy  education,  or  of 
liar  fschools  in  which  religious  influence  shall  have  no  place,  or 

ecta|rian  schools  in  which  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  particu- 
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lar  creeds  shall  be  taught,  have  mostly  disappeared,  having  been 
driven  from  the  field  by  a  fprce  of  argument  which  it  was  nol 
easy  to  resist. 

The  'great  principle  of  the  necessity  of  a  public  system  of  edu- 
cation, which  shall  be  free  to  all,  may  be  regarded  as  theoreticaUy 
established.  The  value  of  this  principle  is  now  to  be  tested  by  ex- 
periment on  a  very  broad  scale,  no  civilized  state  being  willing  to 
leave  its  subjects  in  ignorance  while  others  are,  by  means  of  that 
experiment,  advancing  steadily  in  power  and  prosperity.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  advocate  the  theory,  it  is  the 
more  important  to  guard  against  mistakes  in  conducting  the  ex- 
periment. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  mistakes  made  by  ardent 
friends  of  education  is  the  indulgence  of  unreasonable  hopes,  and 
the  maintenance  of  extravagant  views  as  to  what  they  can  effect 
by  means  of  it.  It  is  often  supposed  that  great  results  can  be  pit^ 
duced  in  a  single  term  of  twelve  or  fifteen  weeks.  Both  teacher 
and  conunittee  aim  at  this  rapid  mode  of  manufacture.  True  ed- 
ucation is  that  which  aids  the  slow  and  healthy  growth  of*themind, 
— the  incorporation  into  it  of  principles  and  the  formation  of 
tastes  and  habits,  the  full  value  of  which  will  appear  only  after 
mature  years  have  developed  their  tendencies.  The  higliest  and 
best  parts  of  education  are  incapable  of  exhibition.  The  show 
made  at  the  close  of  a  term  is  well  enough  to  amuse  children  and 
their  fond  parents,  but  is  often  like  that  of  newly  dressed  pleasure 
grounds,  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs  fresh  from  the  nurseij, 
having  a  show  of  vitality  in  tlie  foliage,  tliough  as  yet  drawing  no 
sap  from  tlie  root.  Such  frostwork  of  the  school-room  is  soon  di»- 
solved  and  generally  passes  away  with  the  occasion.  All  attempts 
at  such  premature  results  of  education  are  nearly  useless,  and  jel 
our  system  of  employing  teachers  by  the  term  renders  it  almost 
necessary  for  a  teacher  who  is  ambitious  of  distinction,  to  lay  hk 
plans  for  that  kuid  of  superficial  culture  and  mechanical  drill 
which  can  be  produced  in  a  few  weeks,  and  shown  off  as  evideiM 
of  marvellous  skill.  An  experienced  educator  or  observer  iciB,iB* 
deed,  inspect  the  processes  of  education,  and  judge  of  their  fitaea^ 
as  an  agriculturist  can  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  an(  I  of  tkl 
quality  of  the  s^d.  But  most  persons  must  wait  for  law  io 
bring  forth  tlie  fruits  of  education,  before  they  can  forniitrw 
judgment  of  its  character.    All  expectations  of  triumphaDt  n^ 
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ce«s  in  the  schools,  founded  upon  such  views  of  speedy  results  as 
those  above  alluded  to,  are  destined  to  fail  of  their  fulfilment.  And 
when  the  people  have  been  misled  by  these  vain  hopes,  and  find 
themselves  in  the  end  bitterly  disappointed,  the  public  schools  will 
be  in  danger  of  languishing,  bleeding  from  wounds  inflicted  by 
their  own  friends. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  the  ardor  of  philanthropic  enthusiasm, 
danger  of  overlooking  the  limitations  of  the  teacher's  power. 
While  that  power  is  great,  when  properly  sustained  l)y  collateral 
influences,  it  has  yet  many  limitations,  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  and  partly  from  peculiar  circumstances.  One 
of  those  limitations  is  to  be  found  in  the  individuality  of  the  pu- 
pil's mind.  When  it  is  said  that  the  teacher  has  a  power  over  the 
young,  like  that  of  the  sculptor  over  the  block  of  marble,  some 
abatement  is  to  be  made  for  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  state- 
ment. The  marble  is  entirely  passive.  It  has  no  embryo  nature 
to  develop,  no  hidden  tendencies  to  some  unknown  result,  no  se- 
cret processes  working  great  changes,  expected  by  no  one,  and 
bursting,  at  length,  suddenly  upon  the  view  by  some  new  cxliibition 
of  talent,  or  some  new  form  of  character.  To  such  an  extent  have 
these  phenomena  been  observed  in  original  minds,  that  a  conclu- 
rion  has  often  been  hastily  drawn  disparaging  to  all  education. 
All  real  talent,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  self-developed  and  self-rcg- 
olated.  The  truth  contained  in  this  statement  is,  that  some  minds 
have  such  strong  intellectual  instincts,  and  such  natural  energy, 
tiiat  they  are  less  dependent  on  a  teacher's  aid  than  others ;  that 
in  struggling  with  difficulties  and  overcoming  obstacles,  they  ac- 
quire an  independence  and  power  which  more  than  make  up  for  a 
want  of  early  elementary  training.  But  even  upon  such  intellects 
the  influence  of  a  genial  teacher  must  be  favorable,  while  to  those 
of  the  common  class  it  is  indispensable.  Still,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  are  under-currents  in  almost  every  pupil's  mind, 
which  are  not  easily  detected  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  parent,  which 
06inetimes  conduct  to  issues  wholly  unexpected.  When  remarka- 
ble powers  and  capacities  are  working  thus  in  secret,  the  school 
tnining  may  come  so  little  in  contact  with  them  as  to  do  but  Ut- 
ile good  or  harm  ;  or  it  may  be  that  an  earnest  teacher's  endeav- 
4ieni  have  been  nothing  but  unsuccessful  contests  against  natural 
1  jiwdivities  which  could  not  be  resisted,  but  might,  with  more  skill, 
:;  fgwe  been  guided  and  modified.    In  other  pupils  there  is  a  weak- 
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ness  or  dullness  of  intellect  which  eflfcctuallj  limits  the  teacher's 
power.     His  labor  is  not  lost,  it  is  true ;  but  the  public  expectar 
tions  arc  not  in  these  instances  realized.     No  one  ought  to  be  dis- 
appointed  or  discouraged  at  such  results.     They  ought  to  be  fore- 
seen, and  none  but  reasonable  expectations  ought  to  be  cherished. 
Anotlier  limitation  of  the  teacher's  power  lies  in  himself.     Edu- 
cation, wlion  pursued  as  a  definite  object,  is  the  action  of  a  weU- 
Ibrmed  and  well-furnished  mind  in  formuig  and  fumisliiug  anotb- 
cr's  mind,  while  the  latter  is  in  a  plastic  state.     Some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties connected  witli  the  mind  that  is  to  bo  educated  have  been 
considered.      There  are  others,  not  less  real,  growing  out  of  the 
educator's  mind.     I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  necessity  of  knowing 
and  comprehending  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  without  which  no 
one  ought  to  find  employment  as  a  teacher ;  nor  to  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  teaching,  respecting 
which  there  remains,  at  the  present  time,  little  doubt;  but  to 
that  study  and  control  of  one's  self  which  must  be  even  more 
eearcliing  and  rigid  than  of  the  pupil.    The  mind  that  exerts  a 
formative  influence  upon  so  many  others  should  itself  be  a  modd 
mind.   This,  tliough  simple  in  theory,  is  not  quite  easy  in  practice. 
The  teacher's  mind  cannot  be  constructed  anew,  according  to  pre- 
scription.     And  yet  there  are  few  teachers  whose  minds  do  not 
need  remodelling,  or,  at  least,  to  be  changed  in  many  particul&n, 
in  order  to  give  them  even  a  relative  perfection.     What  shall  the 
teacher  do  in  these  circumstances?      Shall  he  passively  resign 
himself  to  his  lot,  and  teach  and  govern  the  young  in  the  manner 
which  is  to  liim  most  natural  and  easy  ?  or  shall  he  have  a  perfect 
standard,  a  beau  ideal,  in  his  mind,  and  then  by  an  analytical  pro- 
cess, subject  himself  to  the  most  searching  examination  and  record 
the  results  for  his  own  careful  inspection  ?   Suppose  there  are  idio- 
syncrasios  which  can  never  be  remedied.     Suppose  some  of  the 
organs  in  the  mental  constitution  are  feeble  and  almost  imbecile. 
Suppose  there  are  peculiar  tastes  of  decided  predominance,  and 
yet  of  questionable  character,  and  habits  that  are  strong  and  ob- 
stinatc,  and  yet  objectionable.     There  may  be  a  want  of  clear  and 
wcll-scttled  principles  in  morals,  so  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  a  sys- 
tem of  sound  discipline :  or  tliore  may  be  remains  of  early  vicioui 
habits,  whicli  leave  their  taint  long  after  the  correction  has  been  sf- 
plied.    How  arc  such  things  to  be  managed?   If  a  teacher  could  be 
relied  on  for  makiJig  an  examination  of  himself  with  the  tho^ 
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mghncss  of  a  philosopher,  and  for  forming  an  idea  of  himself 
with  the  impartiality  of  an  indifferent  spectator,  one  class  of  difli- 
mltics  would  be  disposed  of.  If,  moreover,  he  had  the  power  to 
jupply  what  is  wanting  and  to  remove  what  is  evil,  that  would  en- 
ible  him  to  accomplish  something  of  great  moment.  If  he  would 
jonscientiously  give  his  earnest  attention  to  the  subject,  and  do 
rhat  he  could  towards  remedying  defects,  or  by  a  careful  and  cau- 
ious  procedure  so  manage  himself,  his  instruction,  and  his  disci- 
)line,  that  the  injury  or  loss  sustained  by  the  school  should  bo 
•educed  to  its  minimum,  a  very  important  end  would  be  secured. 
8nt  how  many  of  the  teachers  actually  selected  and  employed, 
K)sscss  these  traits  of  character ;  and  how  many  will  there  be  af- 
ter all  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  public  to  bring  about  such  a  result  ? 
[f,  then,  we  found  our  expectations  on  ideal  views  of  teachers,  of 
»achers  as  they  should  be,  and  not  as  they  are,  it  is  quite  clear 
;hat  the  hour  of  our  disappointment,  though  it  may  be  delayed, 
rill  certainly  come.  The  sooner  our  expectations  are  moderated 
he  better,  and  the  safer  will  it  be  for  us,  and  for  the  stability  of 
mr  in'terest  in  those  invaluable  institutions,  the  public  schools. 

But  the  greatest  obstruction  to  the  teacher's  success,  the  most 
kbsolute  limitation  of  his  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  of 
tducation,  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  only  a  part  belongs  to  the 
chool-room.  Over  that  larger  department  of  education  given  out 
►f  the  school-room  he  has  no  control.  For  the  character  of  such 
tducation  other  parties  are  generally  held  responsible.  But  even 
his  responsibility  cannot  always  be  fixed  definitely  upon  indi- 
iduals.  There  are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  a  people  which 
lave  their  educating  influence,  and  yet  cannot  be  changed.  The 
>ioncer  in  a  new  settlement  is  not  bound  to  perform,  in  respect  to 
education,  more  than  the  state  of  society  will  admit.  If  the  pop- 
ilation  of  the  country  is  sparse,  and  there  is  a  general  want  of  re- 
inement,  and  the  means  of  high  intellectual  culture  do  not  exist, 
le  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  deficiencies  which  he  cannot  pre- 
rent.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  great  cities,  and  the  general  increase 
)f  wealth  and  luxury,  difficulties  of  an  opposite  character  are  ex- 
)erienccd.  Here  there  are  positive  tendencies  to  a  corruption  of 
he  public  manners  which  no  merely  human  power  can  remove. 
[n  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  wealth  and  luxury  will,  as  all 
listory  teaches,  exert  an  influence  over  the  young,  taking  away  the 
oiotives  to  industry,  economy,  and  other  home-bred  virtues,  stim- 
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ulating  the  more  dangerous  appetites  and  passions,  educating  them, 
in  short,  to  any  thhig  but  to  a  useful  and  honorable  life.  This 
is  a  miasmatic  influence,  which  no  vigilance  of  the  wealthy  parent 
can,  with  certainty,  keep  from  injuring  his  offspring. 

A  people  may,  as  is  now  the  case  with  us,  be  subject  to  infln- 
♦*jice  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  race  of  men.  Tlie  domestics 
in  our  houses  form  a  i)art  of  the  circle  in  which  our  children  are 
reared.  Falsehood,  deception,  and  petty  frauds,  practised  daily  in 
the  nursery^  and  about  our  homes,  by  persons  in  our  employ,  will 
leave  their  effect  on  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  childhood.  The 
men  who  are  cmi)loyed  about  our  houses,  gardens,  and  farms, 
or  in  our  workshops,  uttering  words  of  profanity  and  of  vulgari- 
ty, are  acting  most  effectually  in  destroying  the  virtuous  seiisibili.  ' 
ties  of  our  sons,  and  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  vice.  The  influx  oft 
more  intelligent  class  of  foreigners,  educated  in  the  corrupt  mon- 
archies of  the  old  world,  brings  with  it  other  perilous  influences, 
besieging  the  very  citadel  of  our  social  virtues.  The  refined  epi- 
curism and  infidelity,  imported  largely  at  this  time  from  countijes 
where  the  popular  religion  is  a  state  trick  or  a  farce,  is  in  dangerof 
being  diffused  in  social  circles  by  men  of  some  literary  and  scioi- 
tific  pretension.  The  Sabbath  is  to  many  of  them  a  mere  dayrf 
amusement.  The  church  and  its  holy  8er\'iccs  are  spoken  of  wilk 
levity  and  disrespect.  The  manners,  the  sentiments,  and  the  Ti^ 
tues  of  our  worthy  ancestors  are  ridiculed,  and  even  the  most  »< 
cred  institutions  of  society,  the  marriage  and  the  family  relation, 
are  held  in  little  esteem.  These  things  tlie  parent  may  see  and 
lament,  but  can  he  prevent  them,  or  be  sure  that  his  children  are 
entirely  shielded  from  their  influence  ? 

Unfortunately  for  the  purity  and  nationality  of  our  mannen, 
the  customs  of  society  are  undergoing  a  change,  which  favors  the 
introduction  of  these  demoralizing  foreign  influences.  Our  civili- 
zation is  becoming  cosmo{>olitan.  By  various  means  the  [lauOTi- 
ma  of  the  whole  world  is  kept  before  our  minds.  The  .great  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  as  if  they  were  but  so  many  little  proAinces,  are 
pouring  in  their  items  of  intelligence  upon  us  almost  daily.  Onr 
whole  population  belong,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  a  great  complex 
social  syj^tnm,  in  which  whole  nations  act  but  a  single  part,  hf 
which  means  we  take  on  much  that  was  once  totally  foreign  to  us, 
and  lose  much  that  was  once  characteristic  of  us.  In  this  gene^ 
al  intermingling  of  European  and  American  influences,  and  part- 
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means  of  it,  it  is  becoming  very  common  for  the  sons  and 
ters,  not  only  of  the  rich  but  of  the  middling  classes,  to  visit 
.1  world,  to  see  its  sights,  to  learn  its  manners,  and  to  acquire 
al "  ideas.  How  often  do  they  return  with  their  ideas  of 
eatly  modified,  more  to  their  own  satisfaction  than  to  that  of 
isc  and  good  among  their  friends.  They  have  learned, 
^s,  that  pleasure  ought  to  be  the  end  always  kept  in  view ; 
iir  simple  and  staid  manners  need  reform ;  that  so  much  ado 
labor,  duty,  and  virtue,  makes  life  dull  and  prosy.  Tliey 
3ack  among  us  with  these  new  views  and  feelings,  and  become 
s  in  all  the  circles  of  fashion.  The  young  are  fascinated  and 
the  same  spirit.  It  flows  down  to  them  from  high  places, 
ator  into  the  valleys,  and  when  the  eflFects  begin  to  appear, 
Solomon  steps  forward  and  points  to  them  as  evidence  that 
stem  of  public  schools  is  productive  of  evil  rather  than  of 

ain,  the  crowds  of  young  people  rushing  from  the  country 
ic  cities,  and  the  gregarious  life  of  childhood  and  youth  in 
uncrous  manufacturing  towns  and  villages,  furnish  peculiar 
ies  for  the  diflFusion  of  corrupt  principles  and  morals.  The 
I-  find,  in  their  new  places  of  abode,  pleasures  set  before  them 
ling  to  every  sense,  and  in  gradations  adapted  towevery  vari- 
the  intellect.  The  current  of  sensuality,  more  or  less  re- 
is  so  strong  that  it  too  often  sweeps  almost  every  thing  before 
ic  village  has  fewer,  but  more  vulgar  entertainments  for  the 
',  and  temptations  peculiar  to  itself.  This  life  of  congregated 
11  l)cings,  where  money,  leisiu'e,  shows,  and  a  succession  of 
incuts  are  the  objects  of  pursuit,  is  now,  with  inconceivable 
,  educating  myriads  of  children  who  will  soon  be  called  up- 
act  a  most  important  part  in  history,  deciding,  perhaps,  the 
ies  of  our  government,  and  affecting,  more  or  less,  the  hopes 
iikind,  as  involved  in  this  great  experiment.  Are  the  pub- 
lools  justly  responsible,  if,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  new 
ition  should  not  turn  out  to  be  all  that  the  friends  of  virtue 
uniauity  could  desire  ?  Are  we  called  upon  to  promise  or  to 
c,  that,  unaided  and  alone,  they  will  have  the  power  neces- 
o  turn  back  the  tide  of  degeneracy  setting  in  from  so  many 
jut  points  ?  There  are  other  agencies  to  which  we  are  enti- 
3  look  for  aid,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  posterity  if,  by  their' 
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combined  action,  all  the  objects  of  a  Christian  education  can  be  re- 
alized. 

The  pccncral  tone  of  society,  when  at  variance  with  the  influcnoa 
of  the  conscientious  teacher,  is  a  powerful  check  upon  the  success 
of  his  efforts.      Indeed,  as  to  manners  and  morals,  it  is  societf 
chiefly  that  educates.     The  influence  of  the  school-room  is  limited 
in  respect  to  time.   A  part  of  each  day  is  spent  by  the  pupil  in  the 
family,  and  a  part  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  others.     Er- 
ery  child,  on  entering  a  school  for  the  first  time,  carries  with  him 
a  charactcM-  formed  elscwliore.   This  character  is  Avhat  parents  and 
companions  have  made  it ;  and  being  daily  nourisheil  by  inter, 
course  with  these,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  the  contrary.      But  snp|)06e 
the  teacher  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  victory  for  the  pres- 
ent.    When  the  pupil  leaves  the  school  at  the  early  age  which  is 
now  common  with  us,  he  returns  to  the  influences  of  that  same  so- 
ciety whore  he  lirst  drank  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  and  wliere,b 
all  probability,  the  defeated  party  will  retrieve  its  losses.    A  leaci- 
er  may  not  despair  even  in  these  circumstances.    He  may  prevent 
much  evil.    ITe  may  prepare  the  soil  for  some  other  persons  to  cul- 
tivate with  better  success.     lie  may  produce  enough  of  effect  to 
constitute  a  suflTioient  reward  for  his  labors,  though  far  lielowhis 
wishes.     He  may,  in  many  instances,  make  an   impression  ou  the 
heart  which  time  will  never  efface.    At  any  rate,  having  done  what 
he  could, he  will  share  with  the  good  of  all  ages  in  the  high  satisfw- 
tion  of  having  done  his  duty.    Still,  the  adult  portion  of  the  com- 
munity should  remember  that  with  them  mainly  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  njrmiiig  the  moral  character  of  the  young.     And  here 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  legitimate  sphere  of  do- 
mestic dis:cij»line  and  the  more  general  control  of  public  manuen. 
Who  is  to  guard  the  morals  of  the  young,  when  they  arc  abroad 
and  in  company  with  sucJi  persons  as  they  may  chance  to  meet? 
How  can  their  eyes  be  kept  from  polluthig  sights,  and  their  ean 
from  sounds  freighted  with  immorality?     Here,  at  some  place  of 
village  resort,  they  see  what  they  ought  never  to  sec,  and  hear 
words  of  strife,  of  ribaldry,  and  of  blasphemy,  which  ought  to  be 
confined  to  dens  inaccessible  to  childhood.     Still  worse  is  it  whee 
the  streets  swarm  with  juvenile  offenders,  because  the  syrapathiei 
of  the  young  with  each  other  are  so  strong.     Tlic  vicious  prac- 
tices of  adults  may  be  so  viewed,  where  proper  instruction  is  given, 
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0  bo  repulsive,  and  be  turned  into  a  warning.  The  grosser 
ns  of  vice  in  adults  may  not  be  so  seductive  as  those  that  are 
•e  decent.  But  with  children  associating  with  each  other  it  is 
^rwisc.  Their  vices  are  more  contagious.  When  a  child  is 
Jone  by  another  in  A\Tong  doing,  there  is  a  silent  appeal  to  the 
rage  of  the  former,  whicli  few  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist. 
Idren,  moreover,  have  selfish  j)assions.  They  readily  listen  to 
recitals  of  a  companion  who  describes  the  little  arts  by  which 
procures  forbidden  indulgences,  esca})es  the  vigilance  of  pa- 
ts, and  dec(»ives  tliera.  One  such  companion  has  it  in  his  |)owcr 
orrupt  the  cliildrcn  of  a  whole  neighborhood  ;  and  it  often  hap- 
s  that  a  group  of  boys  form  cr)nnections  in  practising  petty 
js,  which  exert  a  pernicious  influence  upon  their  character  far 
weighing  tlie  salutary  influence  exerted  by  parents  and  teach- 

It  may  Ite  said  that  if  parents  cannot  extend  their  ccmtrol 
r  the  morals  of  children  generally,  they  can,  at  least,  keep  their 

1  children  from  bad  companions.  This  is  true  but  in  part. 
Idren  an^  so  fond  <jf  each  other's  societv,  and  so  wearv  of  the 
lotony  of  retirement,  that  they  seize  greedily  upon  all  the  in- 
Mital  opportunities  which  pn^sent  themselves  for  meeting  with 
ipanions,  making  choice  of  associates  rather  from  congenial 
es  and  feelings  than  fnmi  moral  considerations.  The  greatest  so- 
ity  will  therefore  be  found  to  exist  in  those  communities  where, 
rarious  means,  the  youthful  population  are  generally  kept  far 
n  the  contaminaticm  of  vice.  What  may  be  done  to  repress 
\\\\V\  misdemeanors,  as  they  are  now  manifested  too  commonly  in 
►lie  jdaces  and  in  the  streets,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration. 
J  difficulty  lies  chiefly  with  those  children  who  are  neglected  by 
ir  parents,  and  with  others  who,  when  beyond  the  observation 
:heir  parents,  are  swayed  by  the  exami)le  of  the  former.  The 
ligence  of  many  ])arents,  who  otherwise  are  good  citizens,  in 
lect  to  the  moral  training  of  their  children,  is  almost  unaccount- 
3.  They  provide  liberally  for  their  physical  wants,  but  leave 
in,  as  if  strangely  indifferent  to  their  higher  interests,  to  form 
ir  own  moral  habits  and  tastes.  They  (^p  not  apply  their  minds 
stantly  and  earnestly  to  the  subject  of  forming  their  character. 
jy  neither  study  the  principles,  nor  inform  themselves  of  the 
b  methods,  of  training  their  children  to  wisdoni  and  virtue. 
;ir  minds  are  engrossed  with  business,  or  with  the  demands  of 
!al  life.     They  act  as  if  they  believed  that  a  pecuniary  provi- 
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sion  for  the  present  and  future  support  of  tlieir  offspring  wore  the 
main  i>art  of  parental  obligation.     But  is  there  anv  thing  more 
sure  to  end  in  disaster  than  leaving  indisci*eet  and  inex^ierienced 
children,  in  whom  the  passions  are  strong  and  the  understanding 
weak,   to   choose   their  own  ways  and  their   owu   associations? 
Induljrence  seems  to  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  law  of  love. 
Api)etitcs  whose  excesses  are  dangerous  to  both  body  and  mind,  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  exuberance.   Habits  that  enfeeble  the  mind,  and 
foster  a  love  of  luxury  and  indolence,  are  suffered  to  be  confirmed. 
The  filial  duties  of  obedience  and  respect  are  not  insisted  on.  In- 
dependence and  smartness  in  a  child,  with  a  spice  of  impudence, 
seem  to  be  interpreted  as  an  omen  for  good.      The  kindness,  for- 
bearance, and  acts  of  service,  are  all  on  one  side.     Pure  selfi^k- 
ness  in  the  child,  it  is  supposed,  will,  in  time,  if  left  to  itself,  work 
its  own  cure.     Will  it  be  strange,  if  such  parents  in  their  old  ap 
should  have  occasion  to  think  of  the  proverb,  "  It  is  easier  for  one 
parent  to  supjwrt  seven  children  than  for  seven  children  to  sup- 
port one  parent!  "     It  will  not  be  strange  if- the  current  of  loTe 
be  foiuid  by  them,  to  their  grief,  to  be  downward,  from  parent  to 
child,  rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction.   It  cannot  be  too  dee|dj 
impressed  on  our  minds,  that  generally  children  are,  in  their  clmrac- 
t<;r,what  we  make  them.      How  unfortunate,  then,  must  be  tbe 
condition  of  those  children,  who  are  not  merely  neglected  iiy  their 
parents,  but  are  directly  and  deeply  injured  by  their  peruidons 
example !   If  there  are  persons  who  neglect  their  own  moral  culture, 
and  by  indulging  in  wrong  feelings,  words,  and  acts,  are  willing  to 
jeopard  tlieir  own  happiness,  it  would  seem,  that  in  holding  the 
place  of  parents,  and  juniring  the  tide  of  evil  upon  their  helpless 
offspring,  they  add  cruelty  to  immoi-ality.     At  least,  tliey  should 
take  as  much  pains  to  hide  their  vices  from  their  families  as  from 
others.     Yet  how  unrestrained  are  the  passions,  the  ill  feeling,  tbe 
harsh  words,  and  unkind  acts  of  many  parents,  where  there  m 
none  but  their  young  children  to  witness  them  !   These  are  lessou 
that  are  sure  to  f>roduce  tlieir  effect.      The  imitative  nature  of 
childhood  will  here  show  itself  with  fearful  energy. 

There  is  one  more  element  in  the  adverse  influence  of  society, 
as  counteracting  the  work  of  the  teacher,  which  must  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  that  of  the  equivocal  character  of  much  of  the  read- 
ing, and  of  the  public  amusements  in  which  Uie  cliildren  of  the 
present  age  share  with  others.     The  daily  papers  lie  upon  the 
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tables  of  every  household.  The  angry  quarrels  of  editors  with  each 
>ther,  the  bitterness  of  political  controversy,  and  the  mendacity  of 
ibe  press  on  the  eve  of  elections,  furnish  a  very  unsuitable  ali- 
nent  for  the  young.  And  how  many  of  the  sliort,  spicy  para- 
^phs,  with  which  the  editor  or  contributor  seeks  to  enliven  his 
columns,  are  addressed  to  the  sensual  passions,  in  language  and 
»nc  so  lascivious  that  no  pure  minded  father  could  read  it  in  the 
presence  of  his  family.  This  is  the  more  alarming  as  a  sign  of  the 
xmes,  from  the  circumstance  that  not  only  is  the  supply  of  mate- 
rial such  in  amount  as  no  other  age  ever  knew,  and  the  reading 
labits  of  the  young,  in  consequence  of  our  public  schools,  far  in 
idvance  of  those  of  adults  hi  former  times,  but  that  those  pa])ers 
irhich  are  the  least  scrupulous  in  their  moral  tone,  have  often  a 
xrider  circulation  than  others,  and  are  even  extensively  patronized 
br  the  use  of  families.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  partio- 
ilarly  to  much  of  the  lighter  literature,  of  no  better  moral  ten- 
lency,  which  finds  its  .way  to  the  homes  of  the  young,  vitiatuig 
ikeir  imaginations  with  pictures  of  scenes  which  no  pure  mind  can 
x>ntemplate  with  pleasui^e.  Many  of  the  popular  amusements, 
»o— ^nce  an  occasional  luxury,  but  now  a  necessity  of  the  young — 
lave  the  same  character  and  tendency.  They  must  be  adapted  to 
ow  and  vulgar  tastes,  in  order  to  attract  the  multitude  and  be 
nade  profitable.  A  large  proportion  of  the  support  tliey  receive 
somes  from  children,  for  whose  injury  the  fond,  but  inconsiderate 
larcnt,  pays  the  price  more  freely  than  he  does  his  school  tax. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  will  be  safe  to  conclude  that  if,  not- 
rithstanding  all  that  is  done  for  the  education  of  the  young,  they 
ure,  as  is  sometimes  said,  no  more  likely  to  make  good  citizens 
ihan  were  the  children  of  former  generations,  who  enjoyed  no  such 
id  vantages  of  education,  the  cause  may  easily  be  found  elsewhere 
han  in  the  character  of  the  public  schools.  That  tliey  accomplish 
ess  good  than  they  might,  if  more  skilfully  conducted,  is  conceded. 
That  they  produce  of  themselves,  by  a  direct  and  positive  iuflu- 
»nce,  any  considerable  part  of  the  evils  complained  of,  may,  it  is 
relieved,  be  justly  denied.  In  all  the  schools  which  are  worthy  of 
he  name,  the  pupils  are  trained  to  some  kind  of  order.  All  teach- 
>r8  give  directions  in  regard  to  the  deportment  of  tlieir  pupils, 
ixactiitg  ^dustry,  allotting  tlie  time  and  prescribing  the  manner  of 
heir  recreations,  requiring  submission  to  authority,  respect  and 
Obedience  to  themselves,  and  freedom  from  violence  and  wrong  to 
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each  otlior.  So  fur  as  this  goes,  it  is  favorable  to  moral  traiuing. 
If  the  discipline  were  carried  to  a  greater  perfection,  tlie  effect 
wouhl  be  still  better.  Not  to  have  sufficient  power  to  prevent  all 
the  evils  to  which  the  young  of  this  age  are  cxjK^sed,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  being  the  positive  cause  of  these  evils.  Christian- 
ity itself  does  not  entirely  arrest  the  progress  of  evil.  Is  it  there- 
fore the  i)rocuring  cause  of  evil  V 

Having  touched  upon  some  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of  com- 
plete success  in  the  schools,  which  lie  beyond  the  contiTil  of  those 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  work  of  education,  and  having  intimated 
the  evil  effect  of  overlo» iking  these  in  forming  our  estimate;-  of 
what  our  public  schools  miiy  reason aldy  be  e-\i)ected  to  acconi}di$h. 
I  shall  next  proceed  to  indicate  some  of  th<;  more  important  dan- 
gers to  be  guarded  against,  and  some  of  the  more  prominent 
defects  to  be  removed  bv  the  various  bodies  of  men  and  individuak 
tlu'ough  whose  agency  our  system  of  public  instruction  is  carried 
on. 

It  may  appear  hardly  decorous  to  suggest  that  mistakes  are  lia- 
ble to  be  made  in  that  bi*anch  of  legislation  which  relates  to  the 
public  schools.   That  such,  however,  should  sometimes  be  the  case, 
will  not  appear  remarkable,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  comjmratively 
a  new  department  of  legislation,  at  least,  in  its  present  extent 
As  we  are  destitute  of  the  guidance  of  any  well-settled  and  lon|«- 
tried  system  of  schocd  legislation,  in  advance  of  our  own,  iu  any 
of  the  i^tates  of  the  Union,  and  as  those  of  the  old  world  are  not 
adapted  to  our  condition,  we  are  obliged  to  develop  a  system  of  our 
own  as  exigencies  arise,  and  to  proceed  sometimes  without  the  light 
of  much  experience.    Alany  new  laws  relating  to  schools  havel)een 
enacted  within  a  few  years,  and  these  do  not  always  j)erfectly  ha^ 
monize  with  each  other.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  if  new  lav? 
pro])osed  for  adcjption,  should  first  undergt)  a  little  more  careful 
scrutiny  by  some  [>erson,  or  persons,  familiar  with  all  tlie  existing 
enactmejits  oji  the  subject,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded,  so  that  a  strict  consistencv  and  unity  of  character  shoald 
ijc   ])rcr?erved.     The  importance  of  this  sulrject  will  not  be  dimin- 
islied  at  all  by  the  revision  of  the  laws  now  in  progress.    Unle» 
great  caution  be  used,  ihi^  adjustment  of  all  the  parts  of  ilwsjh 
tem  whicli  are  now  so  disjointed,  will  soon  be  disturli^d  agaia. 
The  danger  li(»s  more  on  the  side  of  over-legislaticm  than  of  too 
little  legislation.     1  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting,  iu  this  cxui. 
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sctiou,  that  great  vigilance  will  probalfly  be  necessary  to  giiard 
at  part  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  which  is  placed  at  the 
sposal  of  the  legislature  from  the  encroachments  of  tho^o  who 
3uld  divert  from  its  appropriate  Ui?es,  and  api)ly  it  to  other  ob- 
its than  the  promotion  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  believed  that 
e  general  understanding  among  the  parties  to  the  existing  ar- 
ngement  was,  that  it  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  i)ur- 
sc  of  improving  and  invigorating  the  common  schools.  The 
ucation  of  particular  classes  of  people,  except  those  who  are  to 
ich  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  encouragement  of  profession- 

scliools,  and  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  however 
3rthy  objects  th(iy  may  be  in  tlicmselves,  do  not  legitimately  come 
ider  tbis  provision. 

There  is  good  reason  to  (jucstion  the  policy  of  patronizing,  from 
e  income  of  the  School  Fund,  parties  interested  in  the  manufac- 
rc  and  sale  of  books  and  scbool  aj)paratus.  Such  appropriations 
>  much  to  bring  tbe  whole  system  of  State  action  in  resi)ect  to 
e  schools  into  discredit.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
c  public  schools  with  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  there  is  no  good 
ason  why  the  towns  and  cities  should  not  themselves  supiily  the 
3ans  of  doing  it.  They  certainly  have  the  ability.  If  they  are 
iwilling  to  do  it,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  pro- 
de  for  the  safe-keeping  of  this  species  of  property.  Tlie  towns,  if 
ey  purchase  their  own  books  and  apparatus,  can  select  precisely 
lat  they  need,  whereas  the  State  cannot  adapt  its  bounty  to  cir- 
mstances,  but  must  adopt  the  same  measure  for  all.  It  will  thus 
»p[>en  that  scbools  already  furnished  with  these  things  will  have 
juperfluous  supply.     The  history  of  the  past  shows  that  money 

appropriated  does  not  accomplish  so  much  good  as  a  less  amount 
nUd  do,  if  raised  and  expended  l)y  the  towns  themselves. 
The  object  of  reserving  this  part  of  the  income  of  the  School 
und  was  to  enable  tlie  State  to  render  that  kind  of  aid,  which  is 
ceded  l^ecause  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  towns  to  furnish 
t.  Of  tbis  character  are  all  tbe  oj>erations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
atioii.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  such  tbat,  if  it  be  not  per- 
)rnied  by  the  State,  it  cannot  be  performed  at  all.  The  whole 
Mfit  of  our  school  h^gislalion  is  on  the  principle  that  the  schools 
J  sustained,  as  fur  as  may  be,  by  tlie  towns  themselves;  and  that 
e  ^'tate  bear  as  little  of  that  expense  as  is  consistent  with  the 
cieiicy  of  the  general  system.   This,  and  this  alone,  accounts  for 
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inrK'i-  rlio  )iKi>I  valiiitlili'  inrnriimtinii.  mid  tlirou'i]i;r  il  onl  ir'nn  llif; 
:art  ol'  ih-'  Suite  U>  eiifiilali-  in  cwiy  uili.'iy  uikI  v.'in.  Si'].;  I,y 
le  wilh  liiiii  siaml  aMo  dk'h,  taiiiilinr  wiili  tli<.'  pi-iiciirul  working 
cvcrv  iMirt  of  iIk' >\>|i'in.  wli'i  vi-ii  .-vvij-  towii  iiijil  ullnuc  in 
e  .-"'tut.',  and  iviid.-i- mot  valiiiild.-  a:-M-iim..- ti>  t!ic  l.,'iil  1-1,111- 
ittef<.  mid  10  lliL-  i.-a»-liL-i-s  ol'  llio  ^di....N.  l'..:A-\-:^.  ull  ilii-,  il.»j 
lOrd  iia>  roiid'.T'-il  «  nol.dt:  S'-ivi..;  I.y  ii.-;  Noniial  SiMi'.-.l-  sind 
jat-IitT.-'  lii-tiiut.'s.  iji  clival  ill;:  tli.-  i.-a.li.-rV  jirof--ioii  i<.  tir. 
«seiit  Iiiv'''  |'">''i'^"-  1'  i'^  slniiii.-  iiid..-.-d  tliat  tli..-n-  .-li-nid  Ix.-a 
iglt?  t"«ii  in  tli-M'"nimM:iwc..Itli  lliai  tan ovi.rl'.uk  tin;  ;r!i:jit  b'.-n- 
Ite  rcsullintr  fr-m  tlii>  wi*--  f-A'xy. 

Of  a  siiiiiliif  •-■lianiciLT  ami  o!V.i;t.  t'l  I'-titrn  lo  iny  u"-!!'-!.!!  t'.[iit:, 
tiiat  I'lW  ■■jtiiiiiil--'  of  ih-l'  valii.'  of  ..- Iu.-:itivn,  wliii:ii  |..,.i-  t^ 
sell  larirtT  nrn'-.i-T  of  i..iviis  t..  iii;.k-\  in  i!i  -ir  a:iiin:il  ji;.t.;-.i.jia- 
lpi,Tfry  ii.iid.-.i: !;.[••  T.r..vi>:..:,>  f..!-  t!i.-  -i:;.;.-.: t  ■■!  rl.-r  -i;!.->.i..  St, 
gBCy ».'xif?iid."i  '■*■  a  t-'w:i   i>  -^'ir..-;'  ii  yi-M  -^i.-l  r-;;-ii!:-  l)i.tti 

■iv'i  1-.  .  ii.--.;J-.- ti...-  y.,iii.-_'.     'Ii..  ii,- 

;.,i.i...  wi;i.iiii,>:.j  hi  mli-n-  1— ■ilt.i. 

■r.::i.^.i  ^■IV.-Vi.tA  -kill  h;i!,  ;vl,l.;!. 

i*:;l'.-:i';'"  ^.  !.:■.. i'l-.-inj  wiiliin  rli'.-  |k;- 

u  i:.::-';a-.'  o:"  woaltli  nlii..-li  v.ji!  far 

•  ill-.-  o-t 'if  tj-iucati'jit.     Auv  t.,vin 

i  aajoji  the  rtfpuui!  •!!  of  I.av'.i.^  ji^ni  >L'liixd>.  will  (in-l,  in 

Ivxeiil  of  CTOwih.   h  will,  on  tliiil  accjunt, 

BttMir  from  «l>ruai  v«^':h.  illI^'li!i^j■IlClr  and  virtiir:.     Both 

■te.  scd  th«  reiiiirm'?:!!  and  c-ivilization  of  tli'; 

«-i.     If  wc  t4>k-;  a  )i*-jli>:r  %ii;w.  ami  iiKjiiiru 

nJnhotHt&Dtf  of  a  t*)WTi  oai:  ej^^-;  iti-?  uio't  vuluulil'.-  ':oiitfi- 

I  ibo  iBipn>T«ia?iit  of  m&bkii.d.  wv  tliiill  ii:.!.';->^:- 

B  out  invt  die  w^rW  w^ll-tdu'^ftt' d  t:  ;  i--..- 

1  Ma£t  tlkrir  part  vitti  l.unor  in  ^•.■-  .:.■  .-.-z 

■  of  trnUcntiwi.  and  all  iL-?  iji:'.T<H'  '■'.'-•■■.    Z.  ■.: 

ll  ad  cBflDot  In  atuiceil  ''     n"  in  our.  -'.:  -.  .  .- 
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the  ])opulation,  and  to  all  the  existing  moans  of  improvement;  if 
the  poi'Fons  who  arc  to  have  the  superin tendon ce  of  the  scheoV 
are  jiot  selected  on  n<rht  principles  and  chosen  with  sole  referenw 
to  the  interests  of  edncati<»n,  if  teachers  are,  hy  any  fanlty  mode 
of  procedure,  injudicionsly  select(Hl,  it  refjnires  no  ^roat  sagacity 
to  forescjc  tlie  conseipieni^es.  On  these  several  topics,  to;reihcr 
with  others  of  a  kindred  character,  I  ])eir  leave  to  rrfor  tothe  val- 
nahle  Report  of  Prof.  Crosby,  as  Ajrent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
If  further  hifornintion  be  needed,  it  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined 
abstracts  of  the  school  committees'  reports. 

Tlie  irregular  atten(hince  of  the  pujnls  of  the  public  schodlsip 
a  subject  that  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  have,  in  any  meas 
ure,  power  to  diminish  it.     Tlie  loss  of  one-fifth  of  the  >>enefitfor 
whicli  pecuniary  provision  is  made  by  a  public  tax,  is  a  just  sub- 
ject of  complaint  on  the  f»art  of  the  tax-payer.     If  societj'  has  th« 
right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  his  i)roperty  for  the  purpose  of  prevent 
injz;  the  e^ils  consecpient  on  a  state  of  popular  ignorance,  it  would 
seem  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  expect  that  there  shall  be  no  culpa- 
ble neglect  in  attemjjting  to  secure  tlie  full  amount  of  the  l>euefit 
conteniidated.     Tlie  parent  is  ])ound  by  a  two-fold  obligation— Ui 
his  children  and  to  the  communitv — to  see  that  the  moans  of  cdua- 
tion  provided  at  the  jniblic  expense,  be  not  neglected  by  hk  chil- 
dren.     Each  town  and  city  is  also  bound  to  use  all  reasonaUc 
endeavors,  through  appropriate  officers,  to  bring  all  the  cliildrn 
living  within  its  bordei's  under  the  influence  of  the  public  schools. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  children  ouirht  to  be  in  the  schools  ataH 
the  same  argiunents  would  prove  that  their  attendance  should  be 
such  as  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  manner,  the  object  for  which  thf 
schools  are  supported.     If  f)arents  have  no  just  right  to  withhold 
their  children  from  the  schools,  much  less  have  they  a  right  U 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  children  of  othei-s  by  the  irregu- 
larityof  the  attendance  of  their  own.      If  it  be  admitted  thiti 
pupil  may  attend  school  at  just  such  times  as  he  or  his  parent  mil 
choose,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  instruction  accordingly,  it  wiH 
follow  either  that  his  class  ought  to  be  detained  till  Ins  deficieocT 
in  the  class  exercises  shall  be  made  up,  or  that  sj)ecial  instmctioi 
ought  to  be  provided  for  him  out  of  the  class.     But  no  one  will 
pretend  to  such  a  right  as  this.     Various  expedient*  havebeei 
resorted  to  by  different  towns  to  diminish   this  irregularity  of  •!• 
tendance.    In  some  places  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  public 
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disoussion^and  the  sentiment  of  the  community  has  been  so  improved 
■ma  to  act  very  favorably  upon  the  minds  of  parents.  In  others,  a 
eustom  prevails  of  publishing  in  the  school  report  the  names  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  their  regular  attendance. 
In  many  towns,  rules  have  been  established  by  the  school  commit- 
tee, excluding  from  the  school  those  whose  absences  exceed  a 
certain  amount.  A  still  better  method  is  that  of  degrading  such 
pupils,  by  putting  them  into  a  lower  class.  Great  success  has,  in 
'Several  instances,  attended  the  labors  of  persons  appointed  to  look 
after  absentees,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  absence,  and  to 
use  proper  means  to  bring  them  back  to  the  schools.  No  doubt 
different  courses  will  need  to  be  pursued  in  different  {daces.  Mild 
and  persuasive  measures,  if  successful,  will  prove  the  best.  In 
manu&cturing  towns  and  cities,  something  more  may  be  required. 
A  very  important  point  will  be  gained  if  the  public  attention  is  so 
drawn  to  the  subject  as  to  lead  to  any  course  of  action  upon  it. 

There  is  great  danger  that  an  excited  state  of  feeling  will 
spring  up  in  towns  whose  territory  is  large,  or  whose  popula- 
ition  is  unequally  distributed,  in  respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
•aed,  both  in  arranging  the  different  grades  of  schools,  and  in 
locating  the  school-houses.  Those  who  live  near  the  centres  of  pop- 
ulation and  those  who  live  remote  from  them,  will  sometimes  have, 
and  still  more  frequently  think  they  have,  conflicting  interests. 
IiDcal  prejudices  already  existing  will  come  in  to  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty.   Instead  of  looking  dispassionately  at  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  fiivoring  that  arrangement^which  will  accomplish  the 
greatest  general  good  with  the  least  sacrifice,  parties  will  some- 
times be  induced,  by  the  arts  of  selfish  and  designing  men,  to  con- 
volt  only  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  refuse  to  advance  any 
other  interests  than  their  own.    It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that, 
on  tiiese  and  similar  grounds,  many  a  town  has  kept  up  a  fierce 
contest  for  several  successive  years,  while  the  dearest  interests  of 
a  whole  generation  have  been  unnecessarily  sacrificed.    It  is  to  be 
'iKyped  that,  in  these  unfortunate  towns,  a  feeling  of  humanity  will 
gun  the  ascendency,  which  shall  rescue  children  from  being  the 
^ctims  of  such  disastrous  strife.    Fvom  the  temperate  and  even 
oamest  discussion  of  these  topics,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  On  the 
aontrary,  the  truth  will  thereby  be  more'  likely  to  be  elicited,  and 
Hie  jrablic  mind  to  be  enli^tened. 
I  pass  now  to  consider  the  work  of  the  teacher.    A  very  genei^ 
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al  defect  observed  in  Uie  schools  is  a  want  of  clear  ideas  in  the 
very  elements  of  knowledge.     Words  take  the  place  of  ideas,  and 
fiigns,  of  the  things  signified.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  teach- 
ing a  child  is  to  be  sure  that  its  ideas  of  sensible  objects  are  com- 
plete, accurate,  and  clear.     The  process  of  forming  general  no- 
tions and  givmg  to  these  common  names,  as  designating  classes  of 
objects,belongs  to  the  early  period  of  childhood.   Tlie  range  of  such 
classes  of  objects,  constantly  referred  to,  both  in  conversation  aad 
books,  is  quite  large.     With  some  of  these  the  pupil  is  familiar, 
with  others  he  is  not.   With  regard  to  all  those  objects  less  known, 
.  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  daily  lessons,  the  teacher's  first 
aim  should  be  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  to  supply  its  de- 
fects.   Tilings,  not  already  carefully  observed,  must  be  frequently 
pointed  out  or  illustrated.    If  practicable,  a  variety  of  each  class 
should  be  presented,  so  that  the  general  idea  shall  be  so  fully  and 
truthfully  foi*med  as  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  all  that  shall  be 
built  upon  it.      It  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  draw  attention  to  those 
objects  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  in  the  lessons.    Au  at- 
tempt to  bring  every  thing  before  the  pupil's  mind  at  once,  would 
lead  to  superficiality.     The  means  of  knowledge  are  limited,  and 
.  so  is  its  necessity.     A  child  cannot  travel  abroad  for  the  sake  of 
extending  his  observation ;  and,  if  he  could,  his  mind  would  not 
have  time,  nor  sufficient  power,  to  arrive  at  clear  and  fixed  idesi 
on  80  many  new  objects.     What  is  most  important  is,  tliat,  withii 
■  a  given  circle  of  knowledge,  the  mind  should  be  made  to  graqde 
with  ideas,  and  gaui  the  mastery  over  them.     Afterwards  this  d> 
cle  can  be  enlarged.     So  of  all  those  elementary  ideas  which  do 
not  relate  to  sensible  objects.      By  such  means  as  the  nature  of 
^ach  subject  requires,  all  indistinctness  and  uncertamty  must,  if 
,possible,  be  removed.     The  teacher  should  not  only  believe,  but 
'know,  that  his  pupils  understand  clearly  all  the  simple  ideas  whid 
form  the  subject  of  their  school  exercises.   In  nothing  is  the  teadh 
er  more  frequently  or  more  egregiously  mistaken  than  in  this. 
.There  is  no  other  safe  rule  for  the  teacher  to  follow  on  this  point' 
•than  to  take  nothing  for  granted ;  and  to  call  in  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  pupil's  knowledge  till  it  is  incontestibly  proved.   It 
as  surprising  that,  with  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  this 
subject,  so  many  pupils  in  our  schools  remain  almost  without  anj 
clear  apprehension  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by  tlie  words  they  n- 
fQdit.    It  is  quite  obvious  that,  when  such  a  state  of  things  pe- 
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Tails,  there  can  be  no  rational  or  profitable  study  of  language. 
Unless  the  power  of  language  is  felt,  and  an  ability  to  use  it  skil- 
fully acquired,  the  study  of  its  outward  forms  will  be  of  but  little 
use.     Language  takes  its  root  in  ideas,  and  ideas  in  things. 

The  connection  of  memory  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  things  • 
is  very  close.  Memory  is  but  little  more  than  knowledge  retained 
or  recalled.  When  a  thing  is  rememlwred  because  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  perception  or  of  the  idea,  or  on  account  of  its  being  re- 
ferred to  its  proper  class,  and  thus  associated  with  what  is  already 
known,  the  act  of  remembering  is  purely  intellectual,  and  the  idea 
thus  possessed  is  a  permanent  acquisition,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  mind  itself.  Tlie  more  closely  the  memory  is  identified  with 
the  understanding,  the  more  valuable  will  its  cultivation  prove  to 
be.  Tlie  memory  that  is  arbitrary  or  accidental,  that  depends  en- 
tirely on  repetition  or  casual  association, has  its  use,  indeed,  and  can^ 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  schools.  But  it  may  be  the  characteris- 
tic of  a  weak  mind ;  and  its  exercise  may  be  a  substitute  for  thought. 
Where  this  distinction  is  overlooked  iif  schools,  great  evils  will  be 
fiable  to  ensue.  Those  who  attach  to  the  latter  kind  of  memory 
the  value  which  belongs  only  to  the  former,  will  be  in  danger  of 
cramming  the  mind  with  words  and  the  names  of  things,  and  call- 
ing it  education.  Those  who  estimate  the  former  by  the  latter, 
will  think  lightly  of  both,  and  discard  the  cultivation  even  of  a 
philosophical  memory.  There  is  a  very  current  practice  in  the 
schools  of  exercising  the  memory  in  a  way  which  is  of  little  value. 
I  refer  to  the  great  eflFort  made  to  retain  many  things  for  a  short 
time,  until  a  lesson  is  recited,  or  an  examination  passed.  These 
things  not  being  understood  according  to  their  nature  and  quali- 
ties, or  made  perfectly  familiar  by  use,  glide  from  the  mind  as  soon 
as  the  effort  to  retain  them  is  relaxed.  By  excluding  every  other 
thought,  and  fixing  the  mind  intently  on  a  given  subject,  one  may 
accomplish  prodigies  of  memory ;  and  this  process  may  go  on  for 
many  successive  days  with  as  many  different  subjects.  But  every 
successive  day  almost  obliterates  the  work  of  former  days.  Hence 
it  olteA  happens  that  a  pupil  would  pass  a  better  examination  soon 
after  the  middle  of  a  term  than  near  the  end.  The  mind  is  not  then 
too  much  exhausted,  by  being  kept  continually  on  the  stretch,  to 
act  with  freshness  and  vigor,  nor  hopelessly  confused  by  a  greater 
accumulation  of  heterogeneous  materials  than  it  can  contain.  The 
true  mode  of  training  the  mind  is  just  the  opposite.    It  requires' 
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that  what  is  fuudamcutal  be  studied  till  it  is  thoroughly  understood. 
Being  fundamental,  it  is  constantly  used  in  all  that  follows,  and 
because  it  is  understood  and  put  to  daily  use,  it  is  remembered. 
The  memory  of  the  pupil  should  not  be  encumbered  with  unes- 
sential details.  Principles,  important  facts,  points  on  which  other 
tilings  hinge,  and  those  characteristic  particulars  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  form  clear  ideas,  should  be  so  studied  and  applied 
as  never  to  be  forgotten.  That  kind  of  memory  which  is  purelj 
arbitrary  should  be  allowed  to  treasure  up  what  it  will,  but  should 
be  forced  to  treasure  up  only  the  best  things.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  exercise  of  one  kind  of  memory  streugtheus  the 
other.  They  do  not  depend  on  the  same  laws.  Tho  memoij  of 
words,  of  names,  of  figures,  and  of  all  arbitrary  signs,  depends 
either  upon  familiarity  or  upon  accidental  association.  Principles, 
on  the  contrary,  are  remembered  only  when  they  are  tliorou^y 
understood,  and  are  arranged  in  the  mind  ui  a  philosophical  order. 
As  a  knowledge  of  names  contributes  but  little  towards  knowledge 
in  general,  so  the  memory  of  names  contributes  but  little  towards 
streugthening  the  memory  in  general.  If  a  pupil  is  found  to 
remember  only  words,  or  incidents  and  illustrations,  it  is  certain 
that  the  subject  itself  has  not  been  properly  studied  and  unde^ 
stood.  Either  tlie  mind  is  wanting  in  power,  or  the  teaching  has 
been  defective.  In  many  cases  tho  mental  imbecility  is  onlyappfi^ 
ent,  a  vicious  habit  having  been  superinduced  by  a  faulty  method 
of  teaching.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  know  that  the  memory  has 
had  a  certain  degree  of  exercise  in  the  schools.  What  is  vastly 
more  important  is  to  know  how  the  memory  has  been  trained  and 
exercised. 

Of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  imaguiation  and  of  the  imder 
standing  in  processes  of  education,  nothing  need  be  said  at  this 
time,  as  the  subject  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  fif 
teenth  Report,  to  which  the  preceding  remarks  may  be  regarded 
as  supplementary. 

In  the  schools  of  many  teachers  there  is  an  obvious  want  of 
power  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  In  tliose  of  lothen 
the  attention,  though  secured,  is  directed  to  objects  entertaining 
rather  than  instructive.  In  tho  one  case,  the  means  are  sacrificed, 
and  with  them  the  end ;  in  the  other,  wliile  an  end,  such  as  it  is,aBd 
the  means  are  secured,  the  right  and  important  end  is  lost  si^tot 
The  common  fault  of  pupils  is  the  want  of  interest  in  the  subject 
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of  study,  to  remedy  which  is  an  important  element  of  the  teach- 
er's art.  Studies  must  be  adapted  to  a  child's  capacities,  and  to 
the  present  amount  and  character  of  his  attainments,  in  order  to 
interest  him.  Pupils  are,  in  most  cases,  urged  on  to  stages  of 
study  too  far  advanced  for  them  with  their  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, or  to  new  subjects  above  their  power  of  comprehension. 
Sometimes  whole  classes  are  carried  over  the  ground  too  fast,  and 
as  they  pass  the  proper  limits,  they  lose  all  pleasure  in  study,  and 
become  discouraged.  More  commonly,  individuals  will  be  kept  in 
a  class  that  is  in  advance  of  them,  and  will  be  forced  through  a 
course  of  study  without  being  able  to  comprehend  it.  Not  only  is 
it  impossible  for  a  teacher,  in  these  circumstances,  to  interest  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  and  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  the  subject, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  pupil  is  very  likely  to  be  broken,  and  thus  an 
ixreparable  injury  to  be  done  him. 

Again,  the  principle  of  curiosity,  inherent  in  every  mind,  may  not 
only  be  neglected  and  the  attention  consequently  lost,  but  it  may  be 
unduly  stimulated  or  misdirected.  It  may  degenerate  into  a  mere 
love  of  novelty,  and  render  the  mind  averse  to  all  study  and  con- 
tinned  effort.  The  curiosity  which  seeks  for  something  new  in  an  old 
subject,  which  advances  one  step  fartlier  in  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  additional  knowledge,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
steadily  holding  the  attention  to  its  point,  and  leading  to  farther 
progress.  The  danger  lies  in  allowing  pupils  to  rove  from  sub- 
ject to  subject  in  quest  of  novelty,  which  destroys  all  concentration 
of  the  mind  and  continued  thought,  and  leads  necessarily  to  habits 
q[  superficiality.  The  attention  which  must  be  secured  in  order 
to  profitable  study,  is  not  merely  that  state  of  mind  which  is  op- 
posed to  listlessness,  but  that  which  is  opposed  to  distribution  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  objects.  Both  these  ends  ought  to  bp  accom- 
plished. If  the  attractiveness  of  the  subject,  when  properly  pre- 
sented and  iUustrated,  fails  to  do  this,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
mental  habits  of  the  pupil,  the  correction  of  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  teacher.  A  mature  mind  may,  by  a 
determination  of  the  will,  force  the  i^ttention,  till  from  habit  it 
shall  become  easy.  The  child  may  need  encouragements  and 
some  other  rewards  besides  the  pleasures  of  knowledge.  But 
Bueh. experiments  must  be  made  with  great  caution,  and  must  be 
so  managed  as  to  lead  to  a  spontaneous  attention  from  the  interest 
of  the  subject,  as  a  result.     A  freer  indulgence  of  the  love  of 
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novelty  may  be  granted  for  a  time,  and  by  a  proper  adjustment  of 
these  intellectual  rewards  to  intellectual  effort,  one  may,  in  the 
end,  succeed  in  making  the  acquisition  itself  of  substantial  knowl- 
edge its  own  reward.  Often  the  best  means  of  success  is  the  influ- 
ence of  companions,  whose  sentiments  and  whose  example  may 
operate  far  more  powerfully  than  the  persuasion  of  the  teacher  or 
of  the  parent.  New  associations  frequently  change  the  tastes,  the 
habits,  and  the  character  of  young  persons. 

Li  respect  to  the  moral  training  of  the  young,  there  are  still 
greater  deficiencies  tlian  in  their  intellectual  training.  The  causei 
of  this  arc  various.  Too  frequently  the  subject  receives  but  little 
direct  attention.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  purely  incidental  part  of 
education,  and  is  either  neglected  or  treated  in  a  desultory  man- 
ner. This  is  the  first  error  to  be  corrected.  All  the  parties  con- 
cerned ill  the  management  of  the  public  schools,  must,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  come  to  view  this  subject  in  another  light,  and  to 
regard  the  discipline  of  the  schools  in  the  light  of  its  direct  and 
vital  connection  with  the  public  morals.  Beference  has  alreai^ 
been  made  to  the  duty  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  parents 
in  particular.  But  when  the  public  sentiment,  parental  inflih 
ence,  and  the  school  supervision,  are  all  as  they  should  be,  there 
will  still  remain  a  great  work  to  be  performed  by  the  teacher. 
If  he  thinks  lightly  of  tliis  part  of  his  duties,  he  is  not  worfiiy 
of  his  place.  How  far  the  ranks  of  the  profession  would  be 
thinned,  if  all  such  incumbents  were  dismissed,  it  is  not  for  ns 
to  say.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  schools  should  never  be 
committed  to  such  hands.  None  ought  to  be  selected  for  tiiis- 
responsible  office  but  persons  of  moral  earnestness,  who  themsehrn 
attach  great  importance  to  the  subject  of  morals,  and  who  give 
satisfactqry  evidence  of  it  by  the  labor  they  bestow  upon  their  own 
moral  improvement.  A  person  who  does  not  actually  make  it 
his  definite  aim  to  study  his  own  heart,  to  cultivate  and  strengthea 
all  the  pure  and  noble  affections,  to  control  his  passions,  and  to 
subdue  his  inordinate  appetites,  cannot  have  that  moral  discipline, 
nor  that  knowledge  of  its  means  and  processes,  which  is  indispen^ 
sable  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  morals  of  the  young.  A 
mere  absence  of  striking  moral  blemishes,  a  negative  sort  of  virtoe^ 
is  not  enough.  If  it  suffice  to  guide  the  individual  through  a  quiet 
and  passive  kind  of  life,  it  will  not  fit  him  to  combat  skilflilly 
every  form  of  moral  obliquity,  and  to  evoke  virtue  from 
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-OTery  yariety  of  temperamont.  The  mind  that  is  to  infuse  moral 
life  into  others,  must  itself  have  great  vitality,  must  abound  in  all 
the  elements  of  positive  goodness.  The  labor,  however,  which  the 
teacher  bestows  upon  himself,  is  merely  preliminary.  His  work 
as  an  artist  still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  a  more  import- 
ant work  than  that  of  forming  the  moral  character  of  the  young 
can  scarcely  be  named. 

The  most  common  mistake  in  the  discipline  of  children  is  that 
of  judging  their  moral  acts  by  the  standard  of  our  own  minds. 
Many  things  which  appear  clearly  wrong  to  a  person  of  experience 
and  mature  reflection,  do  not  appear  so  to  a  child.  His  feelings 
may  readily  respond  to  simple  principles  that  are  purely  moral,  so 
^ar  as  they  are  understood.  But  maxims  which  are  the  result  of 
the  experience  and  observation  of  centuries,  though  current  in  so- 
.oiety,  and  identified  in  our  minds  with  moral  law,  do  not  come  to 
the  uninstructed  mind  of  a  child  with  the  same  meaning  or  with 
the  same  authority  as  they  do  to  ours.  So  it  is  with  many  of  those 
rules  which  we  have  come  to  adopt  from  expediency.  If  we  put 
all  these  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  simplest  dictates  of  con- 
science, and  suppose  the  child  to  understand  them  and  feel  their 
force  as  he  does  the  latter,  we  do  him  great  injustice.  Discipline 
administered  without  regard  to  this  distinction  will  often  be  founded 
on  motives  and  feelings  falsely  attributed  to  the  child,  with  an  ap- 
peal to  a  sense  of  obligation  which  has,  as  yet,  no  existence  in  his 
.mind.  If,  instead  of  judging  his  motives  by  a  standard  known 
only  to  adults,  and  making  him  feel  an  authority  that  seems  to 
him  purely  arbitrary,  wo  were  to  seize  upon  some  moral  senti- 
ment within  him,  whose  authority  he  understands  and  acknowl- 
edges, and  to  refer  the  act  under  consideration  to  that  sentiment 
or  principle,  both  parties  would  then  be  acting  upon  commcm 
ground,  and  the  wrong  reprehended  by  the  one  would  be  recognized 
and  acknowledged  by  die  other.  Indeed,  an  individual  act  can  be 
sliown  to  be  wrong,  before  a  general  maxim  or  abstract  rule,  ap- 
plying to  a  large  class  of  such  acts,  can  be  comprehended.  That 
lurbitrary  procedure  which  makes  one  feel  the  terror  of  authority 
without  feeling  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  often  produces  a 
deleterious  efifect  by  creating  a  keen  sense  of  injustice.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  inculcate  and  enforce  rules  founded  on  expediency 
ormere  convenience,  the  obligation  to  submit  to  them  can  be  made 
plaiB  by  a  reference  to  the  general  law,  entirely  within  the  com- 
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prehension  of  a  child,  requiring  him  to  be  guided  by  others  till  he 
is  capable  of  guiding  himself.    The  gi*eat  danger  of  the  teacher  is 
that  he  will  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire  into  all  the  moral  ele- 
ments involved  in  a  case  of  discipline.     His  summary  procedure  is 
like  that  of  a  physician  who  should  administer  a  remedy  at  ran- 
dom, without  having  time  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ditiease. 
Acte,  when  made  the  subject  of  disciplme,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
so  much  in  their  outward  form  as  in  their  causes.    If  a  pupil  faili 
to  comply  with  what  his  teacher  has  required  of  him,  this  circam- 
stance,  of  itself,  furnishes  no  sure  data  to  proceed  upon.    There 
is  no  one  specific  ryle  to  meet  all  such  cases  as  this.     This  single 
act,  which  is  one  and  the  same  externally,  may,  in  different  indi- 
viduals, have  as  many  different  grounds,  each  of  which  requires  t 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment.  The  failure  may  arise  from  obstinacy. 
Then  the  question  wtll  be,  what  course  of  treatment  is  adapted  te 
strengthen  and  increase  the  obstinacy,  and  what  to  allay  and  over- 
come  it  ?    It  may  arise  from  diffidence,  which  is  to  be  overcome, 
not  by  threats  and  punishments,  but  by  inspiring  confidence,  by 
drawing  the  pupil  out  imperceptibly  and  by  degrees.     It  mar  be 
from  embarrassment,  or  over-excitement,  producing  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  a  little  time  and  calm  consideration  will  remedy.    It 
may  be  from  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  or  from  mere  recklessness.    So 
of  falsehood,  which  is  always  to  be  reprehended,  but  in  Tarioos  de* 
grees.     If  it  be  traceable  to  the  habit  of  deceiving,  with  no  strong 
temptation  in  the  particular  case  then  requiring  attention,  that 
circumstance  gives  it  a  peculiar  character,  which  must  have  a 
treatment  of  its  own.      It  may  be  a  malicious  falseliood,  told  tcx 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  revengeful  or  malignant  feeling.    It  ma? 
be  deliberate  falsehood,  whose  object  was  to  gratify  some  strong 
desire  in  itself  innocent.     It  may  be  from  fear,  which  has  its  nu* 
mcrous  varieties  according  to  its  objects.     Now,  in  one  instance, 
the  force  of  inveterate  habit  is  to  be  oyercome,  and  the  corrupting 
influences  of  it  removed,  if  possible ;  in  another,  a  base  passion  is 
to  be  subdued ;  in  a  third,  the  excess  of  some  rational  desire  is  to 
be  checked ;  and  in  another  still,  some  virtuous  principle  is  to  be 
strengthened,  as  the  antagonist  of  the  passion  or  feeling  that  hu 
undue  influence.   That  off-hand  kind  of  discipline  which  overlodb 
all  such  distinctions,  and  by  a  summary  procedure  visits  ead 
transgressor  with  the  same  penalty,  because  the  external  act  is  the 
same,  is  wholly  out  of  place  when  applied  to  young  children  whose 
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plastic  minds  may  bear  the  marks  of  such  violence  ever  after.  If 
there  are  teachers  who  cannot  govern  otherwise,  let  them  learn 
some  mechanic  art,  and  work  on  coarser  and  less  precious  mate- 
rials. 

A  teacher  who  habitually,  in  governing  his  pupils,  acts  with 
discrimination  and  conscientiousness,  who  is  so  just  in  his  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  fault,  and  of  its  correction,  as  to 
^ve  the  impression  that  right-dealing  is  his  aim  and  study,  will 
acquire  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  in  a  degree  that  will  render 
discipline  easy ;  while  the  one  who,  from  carelessness,  haste,  or  pas- 
sion, makes  frequent  mistakes,  and  pimishes  unjustly,  will  be  re- 
garded  «s  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  hated  as  a 
tyrant.  The  good  or  the  evil  reaches  fSar  beyond  the  particular 
instances  to  which  the  discipline  is  applied,  it  spreads  out  like  an 
atmosphere  over  the  whole  school,  and  brings  its  benign  or  malig- 
nant influence  in  contact  with  every  pupil. 

Li  some  of  the  schools,  it  is  perceived  that  the  teacher  governs 
too  much.  He  is  incessantly  checking  innocent  or  indififerent  acts, 
not  leaving  his  pupils  for  a  moment  to  a  natural  and  easy  deport- 
ment, but  keeping  them,  as  if  he  were  a  tactician,  all  the  while 
under  physical  restraint.  If  to  this  there  be  a  little  love  of  fault- 
finding, or  ill  humor,  the  annoyance  to  the  pupils  is  complete. 
Tlicre  can  never  be  a  generous  sympathy  between  such  a  teacher 
and  his  pupils.  He  has,  in  short,  neither  the  natural  temper,  nor 
tlie  moral  feeling  requisite  for  his  office.  Children  ought  to  be 
emancipated  from  sucli  a  life  of  petty  tortures  as  he  will  be  sure 
to  make  tliem  experience. 

In  other  schools  we  find  persons  who  govern  solely  by  law. 
With  them  the  duties  of  government  are  purely  legislative  and 
executive.  There  is  no  parental  solicitude,  anticipating  tempta- 
tions, and  foi*tifying  tlie  mind  against  them  ;  no  offices  of  charity 
winning  the  affections;  no  example  of  attractiveness  and  moral 
beauty;  no  attempt  to  establish  an  inward  law,  by  inspiring 
a  love  of  goodness;  but  all  is  summed  up  in  the  words,  law,  trans- 
gression and  penalty.  Now,  if,  instead  of  allowing  evil  tendencies 
to  work  out  their  own  results  and  develop  themselves,  and  then 
depending  on  punislmient  to  make  reparation,  a  course  of  preven- 
tion were  adopted,  by  planting  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  cultivating 
their  growth,  and  by  removing  the  seeds  of  vice,  or  by  weeding 
Jthem  out  as  soon  as  they  appear,  how  diflferent  would  be  the  g/dUr 
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eral  effect.  Such  persons  arc  better  adapted  to  be  keepers  of  jaib 
and  prisons,  dealing  with  hardened  and  stubborn  offenders,  than 
to  educate  the  feelings  and  form  the  character  of  the  young. 

Another  mistake,  frequently  made  by  persons  of  great  moral 
worth,  is  that  of  supposing  that  the  principles,  character,  and  habite 
of  the  young  are  as  fixed  as  those  of  adults.  Both  the  evil  and 
the  good,  as  they  appear  in  children,  are  regarded  as  having  a 
settled  tendency,  as  though  they  were  subject  to  no  fluctuations. 
In  point  of  fact,  children  are  creatures  of  impulse  rather  than  of 
reason,  and  act  from  feeling  rather  than  from  any  settled  princi- 
ples. Hence  great  changes  are  liable  to  take  place  from  purely 
accidental  causcsu  He  who  understands  the  secrets  t>f  young 
hearts,  and  knows  by  how  slender  a  thread  a  latent  passion  may 
be  drawn  fortli  and  guided,  can  often  set  indirect  influences  to 
work  which  will,  by  their  silent  operation,  change  a  mischievooi 
and  troublesome  pupil  into  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  student 
A  book,  a  companion,  an  object  of  curiosity,  a  congenial  ocGup»> 
tion  by  way  of  amusement,  may  call  forth  elevated  tastes  where 
they  were  not  supposed  even  to  exist.  On  the  otlior  hand,  he  who 
overlooks  the  mutability  of  the  character  of  tlie  young,  will  som^ 
times  find  himself  disappointed  in  those  of  whose  good  character 
he  entertained  no  doubt.  As  there  is  alwa}'8  hope  for  a  wayward 
child,  so  there  is  always  danger  that  a  dutiful  child  will  degenerate, 
if  left  to  bad  influences.  A  mistaken  view  of  tliis  trait  of  juvenile 
character  unfits  one  for  training,  in  the  best  manner,  either  cLm 
of  individuals. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  so  many 
inexperienced  teachers  fail  in  government.  It  is  because  they  haie 
not  studied  the  subject.  Without  much  observation  and  reflection, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  one  can  succeed  ^in  a  work  of  sudi 
delicacy  and  complexity.  In  school  discipline  the  facts  of  the 
case  merely  give  the  starting  point.  Tlie  inclinations  which  pre- 
dispose one  to  such  acts,  the  impulses  which  moved  him  to  it,  the 
law  by  which  such  inclinations  and  impulses  can  be  checked,  the 
effect  of  certain  modes  of  treatment,  the  choice  of  the  best  mean 
and  the  use  of  them  in  the  proper  time  and  manner — ^thcse  an 
points  on  which  the  inexperienced  teacher  has  not  sufficiently  re^ 
fleeted.  He  proceeds,  at  once,  to  handle  weapons  which  he  doee 
not  know  how  to  use,  and  whether  he  do  more  harm  tlian  good  ie 
a  mere  matter  of  chance.     An  act  done  in  a  passion  is  punislied 
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in  a  passionate  manner ;  and  the  evil,  instead  of  being  remedied,  is 
atrengthened.  Forgetting  that  the  teacher's  spirit  begets  its  like 
in  the  pupil,  he  proceeds  quite  confidently  to  cast  out  devils  bj 
Beelzebub,  die  prince  of  the  devils.  Ho,  by  an  injudicious  threat, 
deprives  himself  of  the  liberty  of  using  any  of  the  means  at  his 
disposal  except  the  particular  one — ^not  the  best  perhaps — to  which 
he  is  committed.  A  skilful  disciplinarian  will  have  large  resources. 
If  one  method  does  not  succeed,  he  has  another  at  hand  ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  embarrassed,  he  is  clearer  in  his  judgment  as  to 
what  is  needed  than  he  was  before.  This  fertility  of  expedients 
is  the  result  of  much  thought,  suggested  generally  by  personal 
experience.  The  teacher  has  no  right  to  undertake  so  delicate  and 
responsible  a  task  without  much  preparation  and  much  thought. 
He  must,  indeed,  begin  without  experience,  but  not  without  ob- 
servation and  reflection.  If  a  young  teacher  would  first  become 
an  assistant,  and  in  that  situation  treasure  up  experience,  under 
the  guidance  of  another,  it  would  prevent  many  of  the  failures 
which  now*  occur.  When  inconsiderate  persons  have  imdertaken 
to  teach  without  having  studied  the  subject  of  school  government, 
school  committees  could  aid  them  by  calling  their  attention  early 
to  the  subject.  Many  a  teacher  could  in  this  way  be  so  prepared 
for  an  emergency  as  to  be  able  to  meet  it  without  a  total  failure, 
and  so  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  an  early  dismissal.  Though 
the*teacher  must  reflect  for  himself,  and  have  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  principles  to  be  acted  on,  he  can  be  aided  in  his  reflec- 
tion by  others.  It  is  no  imcommon  thing  for  one  who  fails  in 
government  in  the  first  school,  to  succeed  well  afterwards.  The 
first  furnishes  materials  for  reflection,  and  compels  one  to  study 
the  nature  of  children,  their  temptations,  their  weakness,  and  their 
wants,  and  to  learn  by  what  means  a  wrong  feeling  may  best  be  cor- 
rected, or  a  right  feeling  strengthened.  And  when  once  the  teacher 
begins  to  reflect  carefully,  and  to  proceed  upon  settled  principles  and 
by  sober  calculation,  there  will  soon  be,  with  a  person  adapted  to  the 
profession,  an  approximation  to  the  right  way,  that  cannot  in  tlie 
end  fail  of  being  successful.  As  most  of  the  failures  of  teachers 
in  the  country  towns  are  owing  to  this  one  cause,  it  is  important 
that  both  school  conmiittees  and  teachers  take  the  matter  into  more 
earnest  consideration.  Inconsiderateness  with  both  parties  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  evil. 
-   The  fault  of  some  experienced  teachers  in  administering  disci- 
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pline  lies  in  an  omission  to  refer  to  a  higher  than  human  authority 
in  enforcing  moral  obligation.     Acts  that  are  essentially  wrong, 
are  reprehended  on  the  gi'ound  of  being  violations  of  the  rules  of  the 
sdiool,  which  are  supposed  to  depend  merely  upon  the  will  of  the 
teacher,  and  to  extend  no  farther  in  their  ground  and  principle 
than  to  the  convenience  of  the  school.   There  can  be  no  true  moral 
training,  no  formation  of  character  on  great  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples, where  notliing  more  is  done  than  to  enforce  rules  estabUshed 
for  convenience.   A  child  ought  to  be  taught  to  regulate  his  acti(m8 
by  the  will  of  Gk)d.    In  one  respect  the  teacher  and  pupil  ou^t 
to  stand  on  a  level  wiUi  each  other,  both  bowing  to  the  will  ot 
their  Maker,  and  performing  their  respective  duties  to  each  od)» 
out  of  regard  to  his  audiority.     A  school  should  be  led  to  view 
itself  as  imdor  tlie  inspection  of  an  All-seeing  Witness,  and  each 
member  to  hold  himself  accountable  to  Him  for  the  spirit  and 
character  of  his  deportment.     Let  these  comprehensive  princij^es 
be  kept  before  the  mmd,  and  they  will  have  a  weight  of  auUiority 
which  every  one  will  feel.     There  will  be  a  sense  of  obUgation 
lying  back  of  the  teacher's  rules,  making  it  the  easier  for  him  to 
require  of  them  the  performance  of  their  duties  from  the  fact  that 
both  h^  and  they  together  are  accountable  to  a  higher  being.    In 
this  way  the  moral  natures  of  children  are  called  into  action.  The 
conscience  has  its  part  to  act.    A  line  is  dropped  which  sounds  the 
heart  to  its  lowest  depths.      Character  thus  formed  has  strength 
and  firmness.    Its  roots  strike  deep  and  spread  in  everj  direction, 
givhig  a  vigorous  growth  to  its  trunk  and  waving  branches,  and 
holding  them  firmly  in  their  true  position.     Such  a  method  of 
treatment  would  prevent  many  of  the  collisions  which  will  othe^ 
wise  occur  between  the  parties.    It  will  place  both  upon  higher 
ground,  and  render  the  one  voluntarily  subject  to  the  other.  While 
the  latter  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  be  just  and  kind,  and  to 
govern  according  to  Uie  will  of  his  Master  in  Heaven,  the  former 
will  generally  feel  the  equity  and  propriety  of  being  held  to  the 
corresponding  obligation  of  obedience  and  respect.     So  far  as  8n^ 
cess  attends  discipline  conducted  on  these  principles,  its  influcnee 
will  extend  to  all  places  and  to  all  times.     It  will  follow  the  papQ 
as  he  leaves  the  school  room,  and  manifest  itself  in  all  liis  inte^ 
course  with  others.   His  companions  will  be  treated  with  kindness. 
Wrong  and  violence  will  be  inflicted  upon  no  one,  even  the  most 
helpless.    The  rights  of  property  will  be  regarded,  though  the  pos* 
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sessor  may  bo  far  away,  and  though  there  be  no  one  at  hand,  either 
to  restrain  from  evil  conduct  or  to  witness  against  it.  The  homo 
will  feel  the  power  of  such  a  school  discipline.  The  habit  of  respect 
and  prompt  obedience  to  the  teacher,  and  of  affectionate  and  cour- 
teous intercourse  with  pupils,  will  manifest  its  power  and  influence 
in  the  presence  of  a  parent,  brotlier,  or  sister. 

Wliat  we  often  see  in  the  members  of  a  school  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  all  this.  The  sacredness  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's 
position  are  overlooked  by  both  parties.  Teaclier  and  pupil  regard 
each  other  as  having  opposite  interests,  and  cherish  rather  suspi- 
cion than  confidence  in  each  other.  The  habit  of  contending 
a^^inst  a  properly  constituted  authority,  not  for  one's  rights,  but 
for  one's  selfish  desires  and  passions,  strengthened  by  the  practice 
of  many  years,  and  encouraged  by  the  sentiment  of  associates,  is 
but  a  poor  preparation  for  a  youth,  who,  on  leaving  the  school,  is 
introduced  into  society  to  act  his  part  on  the  more  public  theatre 
of  life.  If  a  teacher  do  not  regard  such  tendencies,  if  he  fail  to 
look  forward  into  the  future  for  the  results  of  his  method  of  train- 
ing the  young,  and  to  apply  it  accordingly,  he  thereby  shows  him- 
self incompetent  for  his  task,  whatever  be  his  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  sustained  with  interest  and 
eflSciency.  Eleven  Institutes  were  held  during  the  year,  as  follows : 


\ 


IN  THE  SPRING. 

Attenduioeii 

Littleton,     March  26  —  80,        .        .        .        .        .  227 

Britigewater,  April    2—6,        .        .        .        .        •  170* 

Brewster,          "9  —  18, 88 

Montague,         "16  —  20,        .        ...        .        •  172 

Westfield,         "28  —  27, 2151 

IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

Chelsea,     October    1  —   6, 60 

Shrewsbury,    "          7  —  12, 72 

Ashburnham, "        15  —  19, 127 


• 


*  50  were  pupili  of  the  Normal  School, 
f  100    •       ••  •«  •• 
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Rutland,  October  22  —  26, . 
Adams,         "        29  —  Nov.    2,  . 
Yarmouth,  Nov.   12  —  16, . 

Wliolo  number. 
Average  attendance, 


94 
92 
70 

1,372 
125 


Dictionaries  furnished  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1855,  to 
tlie  Public  Schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  Resolves  of  May  2, 1850, — ^Webster's,  36  copies,  at  a 
cost  of  $144. 

Whole  number  of  copies  furnished  since  the  Resolves  took  ef- 
fect,— Webster's,  3,198 ;  Worcester's,  112 ;  and  the  total  exi>ense 
to  the  Commonwealth  to  Jan.  1, 1856, — $13,016. 

Summary  of  Statistics  relating  to  the  Public  •Schools  of  tJie  dm- 

monwealth  for  the  past  year. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,           .         .  331 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  returns,         •         .  327 

Number  of  towns  incorporated  at  the  last  ^ession,      .  S 

Number  of  towns  neglecting  to  make  returns,             •  1 

Number  of  Public  Schools  in  tlie  State,    .         .         .  4,215 

Increase  of  Public  Schools  for  the  year,     .         .      ^  .  62 
Number  of  persons  in  the   State  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age, 213,934 

Increase  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 

age, 7,809 

Number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public 

Schools,  in  summer, 189,997 

Increase  of  attendance  in  summer  for  the  year,          •  3,369 
Number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public 

Schools,  in  winter, 202,709 

Increase  of  attendance  in  winter  for  the  year,             .  3,262 
Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  sum- 
mer,    .        .      ' 143,97$ 

Increase  for  the  year, •  2,747 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  winter,  157,857 

Increase  for  tlie  year, 3,380 
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Ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  upon  the  Publio 
Schools,  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between 
five  and  fifteen,  expressed  in  decimals,  .        .  .74 

Number  of   children  under   five  attending   Public 

Schools, 15,601 

.  Decrease  for  the  year, 492 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending   Public 

Schools,        .        .        .     , 21,877 

Increase  for  the  year, 268 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer — ^malos,  876 ;  females, 

4,262 ;  total,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .  4,687 

Increase  of  male  teachers,  in  summer,  1 ;  females,  90 ; 

total  increase, 91 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter — males,  1,789 ;  females, 

3,071 ;  total, 4,810 

Decrease  of  male  teachers  in  winter,         .        .         .  101 

Increase  of  female  teachers  in  winter,       .        .        .  180 

Number  of  differeilt  persons  employed  as  teachers  in 
the  Publio  Schools,  during  the  year — ^males,  1,809 

females,  5,825 ;  total, 7,134 

Increase  for  the  year,        .......  36 

Average  length  of  Public  Schools,  seven  months  and 

sixteen  days. 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  including 
board,  ........         $41  45 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  includ- 
ing board, 17  29 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of 
Public  Schools,  including  only  the  wages  of  teachers, 

board,  and  fuel, 1,187,407  76 

Increase  for  the  year, 128,935  50 

Income  of  surplus  revenue  and  of  similar  funds  ap- 
propriated only  for  Public  Schools,        .         .         .      9,491  67 
Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  of  board,  fuel,  and 

money,  to  maintain  or  prolong  Public  Schools,       •    87,776  09 
Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools,  •    84,460  59 

Amount  received  by  the  towns  and  cities  as  their  share 

of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund,        .        .    48,611  04 
Increase  from  last  year, 1,702  94 
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Amount  paid  by  the  towns  and  cities  for  superintend- 
ence of  the  Public  Schools,  .        .        .  $33,149  88 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools 

alone  for  wages,  fuel,  and  superintendence,   .         1,266,436  42 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  (including  income  of  surplus 
revenue)  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  the  State 
between  five  and  fifteen,  per  child,        ...  5  36 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1850,  appropriated  for 

Public  Schools, 001-M 

The  law  requires  each  town  and  city  to  raise  by  tax  at 
least  $1.50  per  child,  between  [five  and  fifteen,  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of 
the  State  School  Fund. 

All  the  towns  and  cities  that  have  made  returns  have 
raised  $1.50,  or  more,  for  each  child  between  five 
and  fifteen. 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $8,  or 
more,  per  child  between  five  and  fifteen. 

Increase  for  the  year,        .... 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned, 

Average  number  of  scholars,     . 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition, 

Number  of  private  schools  and  academies. 

Estimated  average  attendance  on  private  schools, 

Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  $271,290  06 

Amount  annually  expended  to  promote  popular  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  and  repairing  school-houses,  of  providing  » 
school  books,  of  appropriations  by  the  legislature 
for  Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Listitutes,  &c.,  and  of 
the  support  of  Collegiate,  Professional  and  Gharitar 
ble  Institutions, 1,620,222  58 


244 

19 

71 

4,716 

$82,496  10 

646 

17,571 


BARNAS  SEARS, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educatim, 


Boston,  December  81, 1855. 
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PROFESSOR  CROSBY'S  REPORT. 
To  the  Board  of  Education : — 

ft 

Gentlemen : — I  have  been  requested,  in  making  my  Report  at 
this  time,  to  commilnicate  the  results  of  my  observations  respect- 
ing the  defects  still  remaining  in  the  system  and  administration  of 
our  public  schools.  Where  there  is  so  very  much  that  is  truly 
excellent,  it  is  an  ungrateful  work  to  expose  defects.  The  subject  of 
the  last  year's  report  of  your  Secretary — the  great  advances  in  the 
cause  of  education  which  have  been  made  within  a  few  years — 
was  a  far  more  agreeable  theme.  And  Massachusetts  has  so  wor- 
thily acted  her  part  as  pioneer,  not  only  in  the  first  institution  of 
free  schools  for  all,  but,  more  recently,  in  that  reawakened  interest 
and  those  signal  improvements  in  our  systems  of  public  instruction, 
which  one  of  the  early  principals  of  your  Normal  Schools  has  so 
happily  tcl'med,  in  a  late  address,  the  revival  of  education,  that  one 
would  be  glad  to  believe,  if  possible,  that  her  schools  were  now 
without  fault — the  goal  of  perfection  quite  attained.  But  no  one 
can  be  practically  familiar  with  our  common  school  system  without 
the  deep  conviction  that,  however  much  may  have  been  done,  there 
still  remains  much  to  do ;  that  the  system,  with  its  venerable  foun- 
dation and  recent  improvements,  has  still  many  iilequalities  and 
irregularities  of  action,  and  many  unharmonized  details ;  and  that 
its  noble  theory  is  not  unfrequently  degraded  by  the  unworthy 
representation  of  a  mean  practice.  From  the  wide  extent  of  the 
subject  proposed,  and  the  narrow  limits  beyond  which  I  ought  not 
to  trespass  upon  your  time,  you  will  excuse  me,  1  trust,  if  my  views 
and  observations  seem  to  be  presented  rather  in  the  form  of  an 
abstract  than  of  proper  and  full  discussion. 

The  defects  which  still  remain  in  the  system  and  administration 
of  our  public  schools  may  be  classified  according  as  they  relate  to 
action  of  the  State,  of  the  towns,  of  the  districts,  or  of  the  people 
in  their  more  individual  and  unincorporated  capacity. 
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I.      STATE   ACTION. 

1.  Normal  Schools.  The  distinction  is  accorded  to  Massachu- 
setts of  having  been  the  first  State  in  the  new  world  to  establish  a 
Normal  School.  But  of  those  which  have  been  since  established 
(as  by  other  States  in  the  Union,  some  of  the  British  Provinces 
and  oven  Chili,)  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  more  than  a  single 
one  which  does  not  receive  a  more  adequate  pecuniary  support 
than  our  own.  To  some  of  them  the  annual  appropriations  are 
two  or  three  times  as  great  as  to  one  of  our  schools.  In  some  of 
our  Normal  Schools  there  is  especial  need  of  larger  appropriatious 
for  the  library  and  apparatus,  those  important^instniments  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  sa:id,  that  Massachusetts  has  four 
Normal  Schools  to  support,  while  most,  if  not  all,  of  ilic  other 
States  referred  to  have  eacli  but  one.  But  this,  while  it  may  save,  to 
some  extent,  the  honor  of  the  State,  does  not  prevent  the  effect 
upon  each  individual  school.  And  I  caimot  believe  that  Massa- 
chusetts, with  her  ample  means  and  proverbial  liberality,  is  willinjr 
to  establish  institutions,  and  then  to  deny  them  that  support  which 
is  requisite  to  endow  tliem  with  all  the  advantages  belonging  to 
similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

2.  Examination  of  Teachers.  A  good  general  system  of  exam- 
ining teachers,  and  candidates  for  teaching,  and  granting  them, 
when  worthy,  certificates  (of  different  grades  according  to  their 
attainments,)  which  miglit  be  received  by  school  conunittees,  at 
their  discretion,  in  lieu  of  the  examination  now^  required  to  be 
made  by  themselves,  would,  I  cannot  doubt,  have  the  same  excel- 
lent influence  in  this  State  which  it  lias  had  elsewhere,  in  clcTatiiig 
the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

II.      TOWN   ACTION. 

1.  Hig-h  Schools.  While  many  towns,  to  their  honor  be  it  said, 
maintain  high  schools,  although  not  required  to  do  so  by  law,  or 
maintain  sucli  schools  of  a  more  elevated  character  than  tlie  law 
requires  of  them,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
towns  (and  a  longer  black  list  than  one  would  suppose  it  possible 
now  to  find  in  Massachusetts,)  who  are  bound  by  law  to  maintaii 
high  schools,  and  yet  wholly  disregard  the  requisitions  of  tiie  dil- 
ute.    Indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  educa- 
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tional  aspect  of  Massachusetts  consists  in  the  striking  contrasts 
presented  by  different  towns  (lying,  perhaps,  side  by  side,  and 
closely  akin  in  other  respects)  in  the  interest,  zeal,  liberality,  wis- 
dom, and  efficiency,  with  which  they  manage  their  public  schools. 
Almost  all  strangers,  and  most  citizens,  are  so  little  aware  of  the 
extent  of  these  contrasts,  that  they  are  almost  sure  either  to  vore 
or  undervalue  the  educational  condition  of  the  State,  according 
as  they  take,  for  the  basis  of  their  estimate,  a  town  of  the  higher 
or  lower  class. 

2.  Length  of  Schools.  In  whatever  other  respects  the  State  is 
advancing  educationally,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  in  tlie 
amount  of  schooling  which  it  furnishes  to  its  children.  In  the 
school  abstracts  for  the  years  1844-6, 1845-6,  and  1846-7,  the 
average  length  of  the  schools  is  given,  for  each  year,  as  seven 
months  and  twenty-five  days,  while  for  each  of  the  years  1858-4, 
and  1854-5,  it  is  given  as  only  seven  months  and  sixteen  days.  As 
these  months  are  only  school  months  of  four  weeks  each,  it  follows 
that  the  average  of  our  school  year  can  be  but  little  more  than 
thirty  weeks,  or  not  much  above  half  of  the  calendar  year.  Con- 
sidering the  large  and  increasing  number  of  annual  schools,  we 
are  compelled  to  infer  that,  somewhere  in  the  State,  there  must 
be  a  large  number  of  very  short  schools,  perhaps  schools  that  are 
growing  shorter  from  year  to  year,  with  multitudes  of  children 
scantily  fed  with  the  bread  of  knowledge.  These  short  schools — 
brief  snatches  of  education — are  by  no  means  confined  to  poor 
and  sparsely  inhabited  districts,  but  are  sometimes  found  in  wealthy 
and  populous  villages.  If  my  limits  permitted,  I  would  attempt, 
what  I  must  now  forego,  some  remarks  upon  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  this  evil ;  and,  as  having  some  connection  with  it, 
upon  some  of  the  methods  in  which  the  towns  distribute  their 
school  money. 

3.  Choice  of  School  Committees.  This  is  too  often  influenced 
by  other  considerations  besides  the  best  welfare  of  the  schools ;  as 
party  spirit,  sectarian  jealousy  or  compromise,  personal  pique,  love 
of  change,  weariness  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  just,  Ac.     I 

^should  not  wish  that  a  member  of  the  school  committee  should  be 
chosen  for  three  years,  whether  faithful  or  unfaithful ;  but  I  should 

^eem  it  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  that  a  faithful  school 
ikfficer,  when  found,  should  be  continued  in  office  until  he  had 
-initiated  others  into  his  spirit  and  experience. 
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4.  Action  of  School  Committees.  These  generally  perform  mon 
work  than  they  charge  for,  or  their  towns  would  bo  willing  to  paj 
them  for.  Some  towns  still  regard  even  a  slight  expense  for  the 
supervision  of  their  schools  as  a  needless  addition  to  their  taxes^ 
and  if  one  of  the  committee  should  perform  his  du^  f^Uj,  and 
charge  for  it  at  tlie  moderate  rate  prescribed  by  law,  would  inform 
him,  at  the  next  annual  election,  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
wanted.  Hence,  the  neglect  is  very  common,  to  visit  the  scliook 
as  often  as  the  law  requires, — in  some  parts  of  the  State  so  com- 
mon, that  the  neglccl  has  become  the  rule,«nd  school  committeef 
think  it  impossible  that  the  statute  on  this  subject  could  ever  havv 
meant  what  its  language  plainly  expresses. 

In  respect  to  defects  in  the  examination  of  teachera,  I  need  onlj 
refer  to  the  last  annual  report  of  your  Secretary. 

5.  Re-districting.  Most  towns,  if  they  retain  the  district  qf»- 
tem,  ought  to  be  re-districted,  by  reason  of  the  great  changes  which, 
in  a  long  series  of  yeai*s,  have  taken  place  in  the  school  popula^on^ 
even  more  than  in  the  general  census  of  the  districts ;  the  oiiee 
barren  waste  liaving  become  the  seat  of  a  dense  manufacturing 
community,  with  streets  full  of  children,  while  many  a  district  of 
beautiful  hill  farms,  which  formerly  had  a  closely  packed  schoot 
bouse,  has  so  sent  off  its  sons  and  daughters  to  the  villages  and  the 
great  West,  that  it  has  now  scarcely  materials  for  the  semblance  of 
a  school.  In  a  community  like  ours,  with  its  movements  of  popula- 
tion to  and  ft'o,  and  its  villages  springing  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  nigh(| 
the  division  into  districts  will,  in  most  of  our  towns,  require  u 
occasional  readjustment ;  and  it  would  be  wise,  I  think,  so  to  mod- 
ify our  statutes,  that,  wliile  the  rights  of  uidividuals  are  secured, 
there  should  be  no  obstacle  to  this. 


III.       DISTRICT   ACTION. 


1.  School-houses.  How  much  has  been  done,  since  the  "re- 
vival of  education,"  Jo  expose  the  evils  of  bad  school-houses,  and 
by  many  towns  and  districts  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  good  ooei. 
Yet,  after  all,  how  many  wretched  scliool-houses  are  there  still  ii 
the  Commonwealth,  wretchedly  contrived,  wretchedly  built,  wrelch- 
edly  furnished,  wrctcliedly  ventilated  and  warmed,  wretchedly 
kept, — no,  wretchedly  neglected  and  abused^  and  Uiemselves  abna- 
dant  sources  of  wretchedness !     The  condition  in  which  man/ of 
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ear  districts  suffer  their  school-houses  and  school  premises  to  re- 
main year  after  year,  is  amazing, — abhorrent  to  every  sentiment 
of  propriety,  taste,  comfort,  health,  decency, — and  would  be  quite 
incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  eyes,  and  other  no  less  cred- 
ible witnesses. 

2.  Boarding"  round.  The  practice,  in  many  districts,  of  con- 
tributing the  fuel,  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  th&  school,  is 
highly  commendable ;  and  so,  in  its  purpose,  is  that  of  contribut- 
ing the  teacher's  board.  But,  could  not  the  latter  be  done  in  some 
other  way,  than  th'at  wliich  is  familiarly  known  as  boardinff  round  f 
This  practice,  while  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  other  re- 
spects are  perhaps  nearly  balanced,  deprives  the  teacher  of  that 
quiet  room,  with  the  books  and  writing  desk,  which  every  teacher 
needs,  and  of  that  daily  study  and  special  preparation  for  th^ 
school  exercises,  without  which  no  teacher  can  do  his  best,  and 
converts  the  whole  school  season  into  a  continuous  period  of  vis- 
iting, with  its  various  admixtures,  in  different  cases,  of  feasting, 
{Murties,  games,  chit-chat,  jokes,  flirtations,  and  gossip.  What  pro- 
gress young  teachers  are  likely  to  make,  in  such  circumstances, 
towards  the  true  ideal  of  their  calling,  can  readily  be  inferred. 

8.  Choice  of  Prudential  Committees.     The  custom  is  still  ex- 
tensively prevalent  of  appointing  the  citizens  of  the  district  to  this 
office,  mainly  upon  the  principle  of  rotation,  and  then  of  leaving 
each  one  to  keep  the  school  machinery  in  motion  his  year  without 
a  district  tax.     Upon  this  system,  the  best  men  in  the  district  are 
sometimes  appointed,  and  sometimes  the  very  worst.     The  office 
is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  trouble  and  expense ;  but  then  it 
comes  for  only  a  single  year,  with  a  long  exemption  following. 
The  requisite  funds  arc  not  furnished  to  the  committee  for  making 
the  needful  repairs  upon  the  school  buildings ;  but  then  it  is  not 
expected  that  he  should  make  any  beyond  such  as  arc  indispensa- 
ble for  carrying  through  his  summer  and  winter  schools.   He  must 
take  care,  of  course,  that  the  old  house  does  not  fall  down  on  his 
hands.     If  the  boarding  round  system  prevails,  he  is  expected  to 
furnish  gratuitously  an  over-Sunday  home  to  tlie  teachers  whom 
he  employs,  and  a  room  where,  through  the  week,  they  may  keep 
their  trunks  and  change  their  clothes  ;  but  tlicn  he  is  regarded  as 
excusable  if  he  employs  such  teachers  as  will  be  agreeable  to  his 
cywn  family,  some  kinsman  or  kinswoman,  it  may  be,  or,  perhaps, 
^me  of  his  own  children.      Of  course,  the  examining  committee 
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take  the  responsibility  of  their  being  qualified  to  teach ;  and  if,  in 
any  case,  they  decline  to  take  this  responsibility,  he  is  apt  to  feel 
that  he  has  a  right  to  be  offended  with  them.  And  his  neighbors 
are  apt  to  sympathise  with  him,  for  will  they  not  wish  the  same 
privilege  when  their  turn  comes  round  ? 

And  as,  upon  this  system,  the  district  meeting  becomes  a  meie 
form,  it  i^  no  wonder  if  no  more  attend  it  than  are  absolatelj 
requisite  to  carry  out  the  form,  and  these  perhaps  through  the 
special  solicitation  of  the  clerk.  In  some  towns  even  this  form  ii 
not  required,  the  prudential  committees  being  chosen  at  the  annnal 
town  meeting,  upon  nominations  for  the  several  districts.  Hot 
wonderfully  adapted  this  whole  method  of  procedure  is,  as  if  spec- 
ially designed  for  this  end,  to  exercise  a  withering,  deadeuing 
influence  upon  our  noble  system  of  popular  instruction ! 

4.  Action  of  Prudential  Committees.   This  action,  in  many  cases* 
deserves  to  be  spoken  of  only  in  terms  of  high  praise ;  but  would 
be  expected,  from,  the  causes  mentioned  above,  to  be  very  variable. 
And  the  constant  change  of  conmiittees,  and  the  practical  auto^ 
racy  of  each  one  for  his  year,  is  apt  to  lead  (except  in  the  case  of 
annual  schools)  to  a  scarcely  less  constant  change  of  teachen. 
The  flittings  of  teachers  from  place  to  place,  and  their  c{iaogn 
and  interchanges  of  their  scenes  of  labor,  look,  to  one  who  cu 
dart  his  eye  over  the  field,  like  a  rapidly  played  game.     Bat  hor 
unfortunate  a  game  to  the  pupils  who  are  played  upon,  I  need  not 
remark.     I  have  been  surprised  to  find,  how  little  the  prudentiil 
committees  visit  the  schools  to  observe  the  actual  success  of  the 
teachers  whom  they  have  employed.     I  should  also  have  hoped 
that  they  would  consult  more  frequently,  than  they  seem  to  dO| 
with  the  school  conuiiittees,  respecting  the  selection  of  teachen. 
I  should  have  hoped  from  them  other  things  which  I  oflen  fail  to 
find.     Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  their  short-coming's  arc  not  to  be 
charged  so  directly  upon  themselves  individually,  as  upon  the  gen- 
eral system  under  which  they  hold  office,  and  the  prevalent  senli- 
meuts  and  spirit  of  the  community  by  which  they  have  been 
elected. 

5.  Number  of  Prudential  Committee^  Sfc.  I  like  that  provisioa 
in  our  laws,  by  which  every  town  is  permitted  to  determine  for 
itself,  whether  it  will  contract  with  its  teachers  tlu^ough  its  school 
or  prudential  committees  ;  and  should  deprecate  any  legislative 
action  which  should  even  seem  to  the  people  to  be  removing  them 
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fiffthcr  from  tlie  management  and  control  of  the  schools  which 
they  mahitain  for  tlie  education  of  their  children.  But  I  would 
beg  leave  to  suggest  one  change,  which  none  could  doubt  would 
be  bringing  the  people  still  nearer  to  this :  viz.,  that  the  laws 
should  be  so  altered,  that  the  prudential  committees  should  never 
be  chosen  otherwise  than  by  the  districts ;  that  they  should  never 
consist  of  less  than  three  persons,  (as  in  New  York  and  some 
other  States,)  and  might  consist  of  as  many  more  as  the  district 
should  choose  to  elect ;  and  that  they  should  be  required  to  visit 
the  schools,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  school 
committees.  As  the  prudential  committee  represents  the  district, 
it  ought,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  government,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  district.  As  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
district  school  for  the  year,  depend  primarily,  where  the  district 
system  is  in  force,  upon  the  prudential  committee,  so  vast  an  in- 
terest ought  not  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  fidelity  and  good 
judgment  of  a  single,  and  commonly  inexperienced  agent,  actuig 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  without  counsellors,  and  without 
accountability.  What  an  anomaly  this  seems  to  be  in  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  !  Still  further,  the  proposed  change  would 
mainly  break  up  the  rotation  system  of  appointment,  would 
scarcely  fail  of  calling  out  larger  district  meetings,  would  com- 
monly secure  some  experience  in  the  committee,  and  would  effec- 
tually check  the  system  of  family  patronage.  For  even  if  tlieir 
executive  business  were  chiefly  performed  through  their  chair- 
man, still  he  must  consult  his  associates  respecting  the  engage- 
ment of  teachers,  iloreover,  the  present  chance  would  be  trebled 
of  obtaining  one  zealous,  judicious,  and  eiTicient  man  upon  the 
committee ;  and  three  would  have  more  strength  and  courage 
than  one,  for  making  any  needed  repairs,  or  securing  any  im- 
proved accommodations.  By  visiting  the  school,  they  would  ob- 
serve for  themselves  the  success  of  the  teacher,  and  be  aided  in 
judging  respecting  the  wisdom  of  a  change  or  a  reappointment. 

Tlie  fourth  head  which  was  stated  in  the  preliminary  division, 
is  of  very  wide  range  and  cardinal  importance ;  but  1  presume 
that  the  request  with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  comply,  had  no 
direct  reference  to  this,  and  that  therefore  you  will  readily  excuse 
me  from  entering,  in  this  already  protracted  communication,  upon 
so  vast  a  field. 

10 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  that  portion  of  my  work,  during 
the  past  year,  which  can  be  conveniently  reduced  to  a  statistial 
form : — Lectures  in  Teachers'  Institutes,  94  ;  other  Lectures,  22; 
Examinations  at  the  Normal  Schools  and  for  the  State  Scholir- 
ships,  7 ;  Teachers'  Associations  and  Conventions  attended,  12; 
Visits  to  Towns,  125 ;  Different  Towns  visited,  89 ;  Visits  to 
Schools,  254.     Weeks  not  included  in  my  period  of  service,  5J. 

ALPHEUS  CROSBY. 
Boston,  December  14,  1855. 
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2b  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Masses 

chusetts : — 

Grentlcmen  : — ^Thc  Report,  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  now 
to  present,  must  necessarily  be  very  meagre,  as  a  period  of  less 
than  three  months  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  rich  in  results. 
I  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  agency  on  the  first  of  October, 
Just  when  the  autunmal  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  was  com- 
menced ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at- 
tended  them  all,  excepting  the  one  at  Adams.     Though  this 
course  took  me  from  my  more  immediate  work,  for  the  time,  I 
tthiuk  I  can  perceive  that  it  was  indispensable  to  a  correct  appre- 
Xiensiou  of  tlie  proper  office  of  the  agency. 

Resides  the  public  lectures  delivered  at  Chelsea,  Shrewsbury, 
^f^hburnham,  Rutland  and  Yarmouth,  in  connection  with  the  In- 
titutes,  I  have  also  addressed  audiences  in  Barre,  Chilmark, 
Jx^incy,  Brewster,  (twice,)  Barnstable,  Falmouth,  Burlington, 
:x"imfield,  Lowell,  Dedham,  Westfield  and  Wareham.  These 
ctings  included  upwards  of  four  thousand  persons  ;  and  were 
%  reached  without  more  than  one  thousand  miles  of  travel ! 
rrhree  of  the  occasions  were  furnished  by  the  regular  meetings 
r  Teachers'  Associations ;  and  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
^C3ncy  has  been  greeted  by  these  principal  laborers  in  our  com- 
u  cause  has  been  highly  gratifying.  In  six  other  instances, 
meetings  of  the  citizens  were  held  in  connection  with  the  ded- 
tion,  or  opening,  of  new  school-houses ;  and  in  every  such  case 
interest  already  existing  in  the  community  is  almost  a  guar- 
s'^t^e  that  a  speaker's  words,  if  at  all  appropriate,  will  be  taken 
►  jc-  all  that  they  are  really  worth. 

It  is  obviously  an  advantage  not  to  be  lightly  estimated,  when- 
P"€3r  an  invitation  from  the  school  committee,  or  other  suitable 
sx^ons  of  influence,  can  be  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visit 
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to  a  town.  And  thus  far,  as  I  have  intimated,  my  senrices  have 
been  chiefly  rendered  under  such  circumstances,  or  as  they  hare 
been  asked  for.  When  advice  is  wanted,  and  suggestions  are  so- 
licited, these,  if  opportune  and  judicious,  can  scarcely  fail  to  enter 
into  the  experience  which  is  waiting  for  them.  But  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  happen  that  the  towns  most  requiring  to  be  explored  and 
addressed  will  be  the  readiest  to  press  requests  for  such  assistance 
as  an  agent  of  the  Board  can  furnish.  I  suppose  that  such  cases 
are  meant  to  be  provided  for,  in  the  appointment  of  one  or  more 
persons,  "  to  visit  the  towns,  and  school  districts,  as  may  seem 
expedient  to  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  lecturing  upon  subjects  coimected  with  edu- 
cation, and,  in  general,  of  giving  and  receiving  information  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  would  do  if  he 
were  present." 

Acting  upon  this  conviction,  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  fu- 
ture, first,  of  course,  to  embrace  every  opportunity  which  is 
offered  for  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  schools  and  the 
community,  and,  also,  as  fur  as  time  will  allow,  to  seek  out  occa- 
sions, by  means  of  which,  to  quicken,  if  possible,  the  desire  for 
improvement  where  it  does  not  already  exist.  I  deem  this  to  he 
the  proper  method  of  carrying  out,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
the  purpose  of  hiy  appointment :  and  trust  the  lal>ors  thus  con- 
templated will  not  be  wholly  without  good  results  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Connnonwealth. 

With  sentiments  of  respect, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

AUGUSTUS  R.  POPE. 

SoMERViLLE,  December  14,  1855. 
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EVILS  AND  DEFECTS  TO  EE  REMOVED  FROM  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


SUFFOLK   COUNTY. 


BOSTON. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tli.it  our  school  system  lias  attained  the  per- 
fection at  which  wc  should  aim,  and  it  does  not  become  us  to  boast  of 
our  success,  or  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  luive  already  accomplished, 
while  there  are  still  many  deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  many  errors  to  be 
corrected,  and  many  improvements  to  be  made,  before  we  can  be  entitled 
to  say  that  we  have  done  our  whole  duty  towards  our  schools.  The  in- 
creasing wants  and  demands  of  the  times  recpiire  the  exercise  of  unceas- 
ing vigilance  and  care  in  41ie  management  of  these  institutions.  Some 
of  the  deficiencies  to  which  we  allude  may  be  easily  corrected.  Of 
others  it  must  be  left  to  time  and  a  more  enlarged  experience  to  discover 
and  apply  the  remedy. 

It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  true  methods  for  the  advancement 
of  any  art  or  science  are  perfected.  Many  steps  in  the  wrong  dii'cction 
must  be  retraced,  many  false  theories  exjdoded,  and  many  imperfect  sys- 
tems overthrown  before  the  truth  is  finally  discovered.  The  science  of 
education  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  principles  which 
^liould  direct  it,  though  plain  and  simple  when  once  perceived,  have 
>ocn  with  difficulty  recognized,  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  them 
5  i-c,  us  yet,  perhaps,  but  imperfectly  understood,  or  if  understood,  not 
»x'<actically  applied. 

The  great  principles  are  even  now  too  frequently  overlooked,  that 

%r€:Ty  true  system  of  education  must,  as  far  as  possible,  correspond  with 

-^d  assist  in  the  natural  course  of  the  development  of  the  mental  facul- 

3.S,   and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  all  the  higher  powers 

tine  n.i  id  must  be  an  intelligent  process.     Our  methods  arc  apt  to  be 
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too  mccKanical,  and  not  sufficiently  addressed  to  the  understanding  and 
the  reasoning  powers  of  the  learner.  They  proceed  too  often  upon  the 
j^ound  that  the  puj)!!  is  a  machine,  from  which  a  certain  amount  of 
work  is  to  be  expected,  rather  than  a  being  endow^cd  with  reason  and 
intelligence,  to  be  carefully  trained  and  educated  according  to  the  lawi 
of  his  nature.  On  this  account  liis  progress  becomes  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult, and  he  loses  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  high  enjoyment 
which  is  the  natural  attendant  upon  intellectual  activity,  when  directed 
to  its  appropriate  channels. 

To  the  young,  the  first  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  are  evidently  attended  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  and  delight.  It  too  often  happens,  however,  that  those 
occupations  which  should  continue  to  give  intense  pleasure,  become  in 
tlie  school-room  a  mere  drudgery  and  a  task.  It  must  be  owing  to  some 
great  error  in  our  views  and  practice  on  this  subject,  that  such  a  perver- 
sion of  the  natural  instincts  should  have  become  almost  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

If  it  were  possible  to  introduce  into  all  our  schools  the  correct  methodf 
of  education,  so  that  tlie  various  elements  of  knowledge  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  their  true  and  natural  order,  and  wiA 
due  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  the  development  of  his  faculties,  the 
actual  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  as  well  as  the  beneficial  effecti 
of  the  process  of  acquisition  upon  the  intellect  and  character,  would  be 
greatly  augmented.  A  new  interest  in  their  pursuits  would  be  awakened 
among  the  pupils,  their  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  subjcctf 
studied  w^ould  be  facilitated,  the  memory  quit kened,  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention strengthened,  and  the  general  powers  of  thought  called  into 
action.  A  keen  and  vivid  enjoyment  would  take  the  place  of  that  list- 
less inactivity  of  mind  which  is  too  often  observed,  and  which  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  discouraging  and  hopeless  hinderance  to  intellectual 
progress. 

That  an  approach  to  this  state  of  things  is  possible,  is  evident  from 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  those  teachers  who  haw 
best  appreciated  these  principles.     They  have  known  how  to  make  study 
attractive  as  well  as  profital)le  to  their  pupils,  so  that  the  hours  devoted 
to  school  are  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  and  employed  >vith  satis- 
faction and  advantage.     Education,  viiih  them,  implies  something  moif 
than  tlie  mere  study  of  books,  the  mechanical  performance  of  certain 
tasks,  and  the  committing  of  Images  to  memory.     It  extends  to  the  culti- 
vation  of  all  the  powers  of  tlic  intellect,  the  improvement  of  the  taste, 
the  guidance  of  the  imagination,  and  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  thi 
whole  character. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  more  care  is  necessary  thanlai 
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therto  been  taken,  to  exclude  unsuitable  books,  and  to  secure  the  in- 
oduction  of  those  only  of  the  best  character  in  each  branch  of  study, 
has  too  often  happened  that  books  of  at  least  very  doubtful  merit 
fcve  been  introduced  into  our  schools,  by  the  perhaps  well-intentioned 
forts  of  authors  and  publishers,  without  a  sufficient  examination.  In- 
ances  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  board,  of  the  adoption  of 
loks,  without  due  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  precipitate 
:tion  on  this  subject. 

No  book  ought  to  be  adopted  without  a  thorough  examination  of  its 
erits,  and  a  favorable  report  by  an  appropriate  committee.  It  is  dcsi- 
ble  and  proper  that  such  committee  should,  if  they  see  fit,  consult 
ith  experienced  teachers  in  regard  to  any  book  brought  to  their  notice ; 
it  the  custom,  which  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  of  allowing  authors 
id  publishers  to  offer  to  the  board  the  signatures  of  the  masters,  in 
vor  of  their  own  publications,  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  superseding 
her  books  already  in  the  schools,  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  encour- 
;cd. 

Id  regard  to  the  text-books  at  present  in  use  in  the  schools,  your 
)mmittce  believe  that  some  improvements  might  be  made,  and  they 
>uld  recommend  the  subject  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Board. 
We  have  some  books  in  daily  use  which,  if  they  had  been  more  care- 
lly  examined,  would  never  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools,  and 
bcrs  which  ought  to  be  superseded  by  better  books  on  the  same  sub- 
;t,  w^hich  have  been  since  published.  We  would  not,  however,  recom- 
jnd  any  sudden  changes  without  due  deliberation,  and  the  certainty 
3it  the  change  proposed  would  be  an  improvement. 
Without  dwelling  too  much  on  the  details  of  this  subject,  we  may  re- 
■  to  the  text-books  in  reading  and  arithmetic  as  particularly  requiring 
•ticc. 

The  reading  books  for  the  higher  classes  have  the  merits  of  good  judg- 
ent  and  taste  in  the  selections,  and  they  are  perhaps  equal  to  any  that 
ive  been  prepared  for  the  puq)ose.  All  of  those  used  by  the  younger 
asses,  however,  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  of  praise,  and 
me  of  them  are  quite  unworthy  of  a  place  in  our  schools.  Some  of 
ese  contain  pieces  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  understanding  of 
e  pupils  by  whom  they  are  intended  to  be  read,  with  others  which  are 
vial  both  in  style  and  matter,  and,  in  some  instances,  not  written  with 
3  regard  to  the  rules  of  grammatical  construction. 
:\.  good  reading  book  for  any  class  should  contain  selections  from  the 
.t  writers  in  the  language,  prepared  with  a  reference  to  the  cultivation 
tlie  taste,  and  the  education  of  the  intellect,  at  the  same  time  that 
y  serve  as  exercises  in  reading.  It  requires  the  same  judgment  and 
isrimination  to  compile  ^ooks  for  the  younger  pupils  as  for  those  of  a 
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more  a<lTaiiccil  age.  Our  language  has  n 
reot  tiiste,  and  pure  and  Hiuiplc  style,  s 
would  be  quite  appropriate  for  the  youngc 
pupilH. 

The  extent  of  the  iuflucncc  of  the  rcadi 
of  the  pujnls,  ie  nr)t.  ])erhaps,  Huffieicnlly  ci 
opportunities  for  rending  at  home  are  limi 
of  their  acijnuiiitance  with  the  hest  writer 
many  who  owe  their  first  impi-essionii  of  \ 
books ;  and  tlierc  are  prohahly  few  who  hi 
who  do  not,  in  ufler  life,  renn^inher  and  re 
lions  of  prOMC  and  piietry  from  the  master 
have  hcon  rendered  funiliiir  lo  Ihem  tlirou 

The  text-hiKiks  of  arithmetic,  aUo,  nec<] 
lations  now  allow  the  use  of  seven  Jiffere 
of  theiie  are  probahly  nnneceHsary,  iind  mi 
are  not  well  a<lap(ed  to  the  wants  of  the  ] 
a  full  and  complete  analysis  of  the  priueii 
many  excellent  recent  work.s  on  aritlnneti 
be  commilteil  to  nicniory,  hut  by  u  thorou 
principles.  If  any  uf  these  arc  found  to 
in  use,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  ri'tpiires 

The  beneticitil  t^ndeney  of  the  annuiil 
many  of  our  Rchouk,  has  heen  seriously  () 
experienced  Ii.-atlict9.  They  have  compli 
the  interruption  to  the  re^'ular  course  of  f 
jiaralions  for  these  occasions,  and  have  rci 
aions  which  tht^y  give  of  the  comparative 
on  all  accounts,  desirable  that  tJio  pare 
should  have  niiju.t tun i lies  to  observe  the 
■chools,  and  the  exhibitions  niif-ht  he  com 
tain  this  result,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  sei 
stiniuliisjo  the  pupils.  They  sliould  aiii 
class  may'mTTj^iW*tow-ecks  of  careful  Ini 
occasion,  but  the  reiiliWJj^  tliey  !iavc 
tJic  amount  of  useful  iiifiiniiiiti^tliey  liuv 
of  the  methods  of  instriiclion  aii^iovcrn] 
flueuce  exercised  over  them  l»y  ilit  tMci 
for  mere  eflVct.  or  to  exhibit  a  sii])eific^l 
attainments. 

In  this  connection  we  would  mention,  v 
care  tiiken  by  some  masters  that  each  iud 
ccive  his  jnst  share  of  atlentiou  and  a>.sisl 
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icy  in  certain  schools,  perhaps  fostered  by  our  system  of  exhibi- 
>  put  forward  the  brightest  scholars,  and  to  bestow  an  undue 
'  time  upon  them,  while  those  of  inferior  capacity  or  less  attain- 
e  comparatively  neglected.  The  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this 
ire  evident.  Every  pupil  has  an  equal  right,  according  to  his  in- 
md  application  to  his  duty,  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
>f  instruction  provided  by  the  city,  and  no  personal  feeling  of 
y,  or  the  gratification  of  the  natural  desire  to  exhibit  a  brilliant 
lould  lead  a  teacher  to  favor  any  portion  of  his  school  at  the  ex- 
f  the  rest.  It  is,  besides,  undoubtedly  true  that  the  most  promi- 
])il.s  at  school  are  not  always  those  who,  in  after  life,  become  the 
lued  and  respected  members  of  society.  The  mind  and  charac- 
clcveluped  according  to  laws  which  are  beyond  our  scrutiny,  and 
uhitions  are  constantly  liabhj  to  error.  It  is  not  precocious  bril- 
•f  intellect,  but  those  moral  qualities  which  lead  the  scholar  to 
all  his  duties  faithfully  and  to  improve  the  time,  which  will  do- 
lus future  position. 

imc  of  the  school  hours  should  be  fully  and  profitably  employed, 

most  ample  opportunities  for  healthful  exercise,  and  for  a  large 

of  salutary  recreation  out  of  school,  should  also  be  allowed. 

mall  amount  of  actual   study  out  of  school,  should  be  required, 

the  oldest  pupils.     To  the  younger  classes  none  but  the  shortest 

i]>lest  lessons,  if  any,  should  be  assigned  to  be  learned  at  home. 

1  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  instruction  is  given,  and 

lie  state  of  mind  of  the  student.     He   should  be  encouraged  to 

on  study  as  a  source  of  enjoyment  rather  than  as  a  task ;  but,  to 

enjoyed,  requiring  the  highest  exertion  of  his   faculties,  and  a 

:h  interest  in  his  work.     What  is  taught  should  be  clearly  and 

ly  explained,  so  that  when  once  learned  it  is  fully  understood 

;  easily  forgotten.     A  few  things  intelligently  studied  will  make 

iprcssion  and  be  of  more  permanent  benefit  than  a  much  larger 

linstily  and  carelessly  passed  over,  and  one  hour  spent  upon  any 

vhcn  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  active  and  interested  in  the  subject, 

T  than  many  hours  passed  in  listless  poring  over  books.     The 

i  not  then  constantly  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to  study  over 

hat  lie  has  at  first  but  imperfectly  comprehended. 

actual  amount  of  knowledge  obtained  at  school  is  not  so  important 

habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  study  acquired.     The  time, 

r,  spent  in  the  school  course  is  fully  sufficient,  if  well  employed, 

ac(iuisition  of  a  large  amount  of  instruction,  and  all  that  is  nc- 

or  important  to  be  learned  up  to  the   age  at  which  our  pupils 

le  Grammar  Schools,  might  be  easily  attained  without  any  exces- 

ount  of  study. 
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Tlie  proficiency  of  pupils  in  reading  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  their  general  intelligence  and  mental  development.  Much  attention 
was  therefore  given  to  the  examination  in  this  branch.  The  same  diver- 
sity of  merit  in  this  respect'  as  in  most  others,  is  found  in  the  different 
schools,  depending  perhaps  mainly  on  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers. In  some  schools  an  intelligent  and  expressive  manner  of  reading  is 
cultivated,  in  which,  without  any  effort  at  theatrical  display  or  forced 
and  unnatural  emphasis,  the  sentiment  and  meaning  of  the  author  is 
given  with  a  truth  and  simplicity  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  In 
other  schools  a  style  of  reading  has  been  introduced  and  encouraged, 
whose  object  would  seem  to  be  to  leave  truth  and  nature  out  of  view, 
and  substitute  an  artificial  standard  in  their  place.  This  system  aims  to 
teach  Avhat  emphases  and  cadences  are  proper  to  express  any  particuki 
emotion,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  piece  to  be  read,  instead  of  making 
the  pupil  first  understand  what  he  reads,  and  allowing  the  emotion  or 
sentiment  itself  to  suggest  its  own  manner  of  expression. 

A  tendency  may  be  observed  in  some  schools  to  look  upon  grammar 
as  a  science  having  no  relation  to  our  ordinary  speech,  and  not  applica- 
ble to  our  daily  communication  with  each  other.  Some  pupils,  who 
could  parse  and  analyze  remarkably  well,  used  incorrect  language  in 
conversation  ;  and  frequent  inaccuracies  of  expression  were  obscnred 
even  in  the  discussion  itself  of  the  rules  of  grammatical  construction. 

Grammar  is  simply  an  abstract  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles 
of  language,  and  English  Grammar  is  the  expression  of  those  laws  as 
applied  to  our  own  tongue.  All  instruction,  therefore,  on  the  subject, 
to  be  practically  available,  should  be  such  as  will  lead  the  pupil  to  fonn 
correct  habits  of  expression  in  his  own  use  of  language,  in  conversation 
and  writing.  This  is  a  point  which  needs  to  be  insisted  upon,  became 
it  is  frequently  overlooked.  The  errors  and  mistakes  constantly  made 
by  pupils,  are  too  apt  to  pass  without  correction  by  the  teachers,  and  it 
must  even  be  confessed  that  all  of  the  teachers  themselves  arc  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  their  own  use  of  language.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  this  matter,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  practice  is  betta 
than  precept,  and  no  teaching  of  grammatical  rules  will  counteract  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  frequent  hearing  and  use  of  ungrammatical  lan- 
guage. 

Sufficient  care  is  not  always  taken,  to  make  the  pupil  undeistand  tb« 
principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  reason  for  the  processes  performed.  Ve 
have  frequently,  for  example,  been  pleased  with  the  facility  with  wluch 
a  class  have  solved  problems  involving  complicated  operations  in  frac- 
tions or  in  proportion,  but  on  inquiry  for  an  explanation  of  the  reason 
for  the  various  steps  gf  the  process,  no  answer  could  be  given,  except 
that  such  was  the  rule  of  the  text-book.     No  attempt  seemed  to  hftvi 
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been  made  to  analyze  these  rules,  and  to  investigate  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  constructed.  This  fault  may  be  partly  owing  to  defi- 
ciencies in  the  text-books  themselves,  in  regard  to  analysis,  but  it  must 
also  be  attributed  partly  to  want  of  sufficient  care  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  this  subject.  Pupils 
seem  sometimes  to  imagine  that  the  rules  of  the  text-book  are  arbitrary 
directions  given  by  the  author  of  the  book,  rather  than  applications  of 
the  general  laws  of  the  relations  of  numbers  to  particular  classes  of 
cases.  No  scholar  can  be  considered  as  well  instructed  in  arithmetic, 
unless  he  can  arrive  at  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  him  independ- 
ently of  any  given  rules.  A  thorough  analysis  of  one  question  will 
enable  him  to  construct  rules  for  himself  applicable  to  the  whole  class 
of  similar  cases.  The  imnoccssary  multiplication  of  rules,  however,  is 
in  itself  an  evil,  and  it  is  better  that  every  problem  should  be  considered 
and  solved  on  its  own  merits.  By  this  method  of  studying  arithmetic, 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  kept  awake  and  his  intellect  excited,  and 
while  his  progress  is  facilitated,  the  subject  itself  is  better  understood, 
and  he  obtains  all  the  advantage  which  the  study  is  capable  of  affording, 
as  a  mental  exercise. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  geography  in  our  schools,  and  generally 
with  a  good  degree  of  success.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
to  the  pupils,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  course,  when  properly 
pursued.  Too  much  time,  however,  may  be  given  to  minute  details,  and 
to  the  attempt  to  remember  the  situation  of  comparatively  unimportant 
places  on  the  map,  in  such  a  way  as  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  learner 
and  divert  his  attention  from  those  broad  features  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  science.  Much  unprofitable  labor  is  sometimes  spent  upon 
these  minor  points,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  knowledge  of  this  kind  acquired  by  the  pupil,  is  for- 
gotten immediately  on  his  leaving  school,  unless  circumstances  occur  to 
bring  it  into  daily  use. 

The  general  outlines  of  geography  should  be.  first  studied,  with  the 
use  of  the  globe  and  such  other  apparatus  and  diagrams  as  are  necessary 
to  £x  the  chief  points  definitely  in  the  mind.  The  main  features  of 
physical  geography  come  next  in  importance ;  such  as  the  outlines  of 
continents  and  oceans,  the  situation  and  direction  of  mountain  ranges 
and  great  rivers,  and  the  principal  laws  which  affect  climate  and  tem- 
perature. Political  geography  should  be  connected  with  the  preceding, 
in  the  natural  order.  A  definite  acquaintance  with  its  grand  divisions 
should  first  be  formed,  to  serve  as  a  skeleton  or  groundwork  for  future 
acquisitions. 

Physiology. — This  subject  has  been  studied  with  much  care  in  some 
of  the  schools,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  to,  in  all 
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of  them,  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  Too  many  pages  of  the  text- 
books are  taken  up  with  anatomical  details,  and  the  attention  is  not 
sufficiently  directed  to  the  general  laws  of  health  and  their  application. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  should  be  acquainted  with  the  most  important 
and  interesting  points  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  but  your 
Committee  doubt  the  expediency  of  allowing  anatomy  to  occupy  so  large 
a  part  as  it  now  docs,  of  the  books  of  physiology  used  in  our  schools. 
We  need  a  text-book  which  shall,  in  a  few  simple  pages,  set  forth  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  taught  to  pupils  on  the  laws  of  health  and  the 
rules  for  its  preservation,  and  it  should  be  considered  the  duty  of  teach- 
ers, so  far  as  their  influence  goes,  to  see  that  these  rules  are  not  onlr 
known,  but  practically  applied. 

CHELSEA. 

It  becomes  our  duty,  and  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one,  to  apprise  the 
town  that  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  this  building  are  subject  to  many 
annoyances  of  a  very  serious  character,  arising  from  the  connection  of  the 
school-rooms  with  the  town  hall.  A  favorable  influence  upon  young 
persons  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a  place  of  so  much  public  resort. 
Too  many  things  are  of  daily  occurrence,  which  excite  curiosity  or 
engage  the  attention  of  the  pupils ;  and  in  those  rooms  immediateij 
below  the  public  offices  each  footfall  is  painfully  distinct,  and  awakens 
echoes  in  remote  parts  of  the  house.  But  these  are  slight  annoyancei 
compared  with  those  growing  out  from  the  various  uses  to  which  the  hall 
is  put.  Several  days  in  the  year  we  meet  for  town  or  other  public  pur- 
poses ;  and  when  we  gather  together,  the  children  might,  as  well  disperse. 
Lectures,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  have  become  indispensable.  As- 
semblies are  a  staple.  Howling  Pottawatamies  from  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  afternoon^  rehearse  those  euphonic  war-songs  and 
pantomimic  dances,  designed  to  delight  the  evening  audience.  Ethiopia, 
in  operatic  troupes,  with  an  ingenuity  suggestive  of  Yankee  origin, 
scrapes  the  premonitory  fiddle,  which  advertises  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils,  in  the  rooms  below,  that  the  "  good  time  is  coming,"— 
children  half  price.  These  are  actual  occurrences.  The  school  commit- 
tee have  no  control  over  the  hall,  except  on  the  forenoons  of  Wednesday 
and  Saturday ;  and  they  have  been  obliged  several  times  to  refuse  to 
dispense  with  school  exercises  on  these  days,  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  to  whom  such  refusal  may  seem  ungracious.  By  actual  computa- 
tion the  hall  has  been  publicly  used  within  the  last  year  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  different  days  or  evenings.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the 
evening  performance,  but  in  the  afternoon  preparation.  In  many 
instances  the  settees  are  either  entirely  removed,  which  involves  their 
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replacement,  or  are  differently  arranged ;  and  in  either  case,  the  tramp- 
ling of  feet  and  scraping  of  this  cumbrous  furniture,  is  as  much  worse 
than  thunder  as  it  is  less  remote.  Grant  that  the  schools  are  not  dis- 
missed on  all  such  occasions,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  the  sheer 
impossibility  of  living  beneath  such  a  Niagara  of  noise ;  grant  further, 
that  with  all  these  annoyances,  the  teachers  do  teach,  and  teach  well, 
save  on  tkose  days  when  they  are  obliged  to  dismiss ;  still  it  is  to  be 
considered  how  much  it  tends  to  increase  the  labor  of  these  instructors 
to  preserve  order  and  quiet,  and  adds  to  that  distraction  and  weariness 
which  are  always  incident  to  the  school-room.  We  make  no  complaint 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  hall  or  offices.  So  long  as  the  hall  is 
public,  according  to  the  design  of  its  projectors,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  they  can  discriminate.  In  opening  it  to  all,  they  only  meet  the 
public  wish :  but  it  may  soon  become  a  question  whether  the  town  will 
not  think  best  to  relinquish  this  structure,  notwithstanding  its  great  cost, 
to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed — town  hall,  armories,  etc. — and 
erect  school-rooms  elsewhere. 

Truancy, — This  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  our  predecessors. 
In  their  last  annual  report  they  said : — 

"  One  of  the  most  perplexing  difficulties  which  the  committee  have 
had  to  encounter  during  the  past  year  is  that  of  truancy  and  non-attend- 
ance. The  report  of  a  sub-committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  disclosed  a  state  of  facts  calculated  to  awaken  very  serious 
apprehension.  Cases  of  habitual  truancy  are  still  numerous ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  proper  institution  for  such  delinquents,  the  committee 
find  no  remedy  in  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the  town,  for  this  purpose. 
Nor  do  the  legislative  enactments  afford  any  practicable  means  by  which 
to  secure  the  attendance  upon  school  of  a  large  class  of  children  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance.  Where  the  evil  is  occasioned  or  excused  by 
extreme  poverty,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  law  can  be  pressed  very 
far  into  the  service  ;  but  whether  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
sonal exertions  of  the  benevolent  and  humane,  or  whether  more  efficient 
measures  can  be  devised,  are  questions  we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  town,  and  the  consideration  of  our  successors." 

This  evil  exists  in  an  aggravated  form.  The  vicinity  of  some  of  our 
school-houses  is  polluted  by  the  presence  of  profane  and  vulgar  boys, 
not  only  vile  themselves,  but  exercising  a  most  disastrous  influence  upon 
their  less  depraved  associates.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  their 
return  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  decency,  and  in  some  cases  with  suc- 
cess. Where  the  conduct  of  the  incorrigible  has  fallen  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  law,  the  law  has  been  enforced.  But  many  cases 
municipal  regulations  do  not  reach.  The  question  at  present  is,  not  so 
much  what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  as  how  shall 
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we  protect  the  innocent.  Occasionally  the  services  of  our  constable? 
have  been  cm  ploy/?  d  with  advantage ;  and  wo  now  desire  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  town,  whether  there  is  not  constant  need  of  a 
humane  and  efficient  officer  for  protecting  those  who  attend  schools 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  as  do  not  come  under  the  authoritr 
vested  in  our  teachers. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  to^heni  of 
approved  ability,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  vote  an  increase  of 
salary.  We  say  reluctantly,  not  that  we  thought  the  increase  unde- 
served, but  because  there  are  grave  objections,  after  the  scale  of  salaries 
has  once  been  deliberately  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
to  its  alteration  at  a  later  period.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  our 
best  teachers  happen  to  be  invited  to  enter  other  fields  of  labor ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  an  increase  of  the  salary  of  one  who  proposei 
to  leave,  tends  naturally  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  those  who  remain. 
Requests  of  this  nature  multiply ;  the  precedent  is  quoted,  and  compli- 
ance is  either  ungraciously  refused,  or  involves  the  committee  in  the 
necessity  of  overdrawing  their  appropriation.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  deem  it  advisable  that  the  salaries  should  be  established  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  not  afterwards  disturbed. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  several  of  onr 
most  efficient  teachers  in  consequence  of  the  greater  inducements  held 
out  to  them  by  our  neighbors.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with 
Boston ;  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  not 
exceeded  our  ability.  Comparing  the  amount  of  taxable  property  and 
rates  of  salaries  in  Chelsea  with  those  of  some  other  towns  in  our 
vicinity,  we  find  that  we  pay  somewhat  less  than  the  towns  referred  to. 
Thoroughly  educated  teachers  of  mature  age  and  judgment  and  with  a 
natural  aptitude  for  the  profession,  are  worth  more  than  we  have  been 
paying ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immature  and  inexperienced  (if 
we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any  such)  arc  worth  less. 
Teaching  is  a  great  art,  to  which  instructors  themselves  should  he 
trained.  It  is  also  a  calling,  and  many  mistake  it  for  their  own.  The 
Commonwealth  has  made  ample  pro^nsion  for  the  special  education  of 
teachers ;  and  committees  always  presume  that  the  general  intelli- 
gence, maturity  and  natural  fitness  of  several  candidates  being  equal 
those  teachers  will  meet  with  the  best  success  who  have  been  regularly 
and  specially  educated  for  the  profession.  To  presume  otherwise  impliei 
a  disregard  of  those  established  principles  and  maxims  which  guide  men 
in  all  other  kinds  of  business.  But  though  these  rules  are  so  plain  to 
be  understood,  and  so  easy  of  application,  it  will  not  be  inferred  that 
committees  are  always  permitted  to  choose  between  the  experienced  and 
the  inexperienced — between  the  well-educated  and  the  aneducated ;  ibr 
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it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  obliged  to  select  from  the  latter  class. 
First-rate  teachers  are  not  at  all  times  to  be  had  even  for  good  salaries  ; 
but  with  low  salaries  the  chances  of  securing  their  services  are  very 
much  lessened.  These  remarks  we  deem  pertinent,  for  two  reasons ; 
and  first,  that  committees  arc  supposed  to  select  unwisely  from  error  of 
judgment.  This  is  sometimes  the  case ;  but,  generally,  they  elect  the 
best  they  can  find  for  the  compensation  at  their  command.  Again,  their 
ability  to  find  depends  very  much  upon  the  inducements  they  are  able  to 
hold  out.  If,  then,  we  are  unable  at  all  times  to  command  applications 
from  the  capable  and  experienced,  or,  if  having  good  teachers,  we  are 
unable  to  retain  their  services  by  reason  of  insufficient  compensation,  we 
see  no  course  left  but  to  revise  the  scale  of  salaries. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  frankly  the  obstacles  which  retard  the 
progress  of  our  schools,  and  the  measures  by  which  they  may  be 
improved.  They  ilndoubtedly  require  a  more  careful  supervision.  Fre- 
quent visits  of  parents  to  the  school-rooms  would  do  much  good  both 
to  teachers  and  scholars.  Perhaps  we  arc  peculiarly  liable  to  neglect 
this  duty.  A  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  do  business  in  the  neigh- 
boring city,  and  there  is  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  few  have  ever 
entered  a  school-house  (except  on  examination  days)  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  progress  of  their  children.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
in  various  ways.  Many  are  out  of  town  during  school  hours.  Some 
erroneously  suppose  that  making  a  speech  to  the  children  would  be  the 
penalty  of  their  visit.  Others  may  entertain  the  notion  that  all  duty 
ceases  when  suitable  school-rooms  and  instructors  are  provided.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  prevalence  of  exaggerated  ideas  as  to 
the  design  of  common  schools.  By  some  they  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a 
di^'ine  institution,  which,  when  perfected,  will  eradicate  every  conceivable 
evil,  and  confer  all  possible  good.  As  a  State  institution  they  are  of 
American  origin.  Their  founders  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  provide  means  of  instruction  to  all ;  but  the  care  with 
which  they  superintend  the  education  of  their  children  at  the  fireside 
shows  that  they  felt  other  obligations  than  simply  to  establish  schools* 
Common  schools  were  not  founded  on  the  idea  that  one  teacher  can 
instruct  forty  or  fifty  children  better  than  an  equally  well-educated 
parent,  having  leisure,  can  instruct  four  or  five ;  but  because  it  was 
observed  how  many  parents  want  the  requisite  means  and  cultivation. 
They  are  the  next  best  thing  to  home  infiuence  and  instruction,  and  in 
some  respects  are  even  superior.  Perfection  is  found  in  the  union  of 
both.  Intelligent  travellers  who  have  examined  New  England  schools, 
while  they  express  unbounded  admiration  for  the  system,  have  thought 
they  perceived  indications  that  people  were  imposing  too  great  a  burden 
upon  them.     Their  true  office  is  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  natural  guardian 
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and  instructor ;  and  in  no  golden  age,  in  no  millennial  period,  will  they 
relieve  parents  of  all  care  except  that  of  feeding  and  clothing  children. 
To  suppose  that  when  children  are  once  sent  to  school,  and  at  a  tender 
age,  no  further  care  for  their  progress  in  science  or  their  cultivation  in 
morals  is  required  ;  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  respecting  their  morning 
or  evening  associations  ;  to  expect  common  schools  to  furnish  all  educa- 
tion, all  police  regulation,  all  parental  restraint,  all  inculcation  of 
elevated  sentiment,  all  home  influence — to  require  all  these  things  b 
vain.  Such  confidence  will  prove  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Unquestion- 
ably,  schools  have  not  yet  accomplished  the  half  of  what  they  will  do 
when  made  perfect.  We  can  hardly  exaggerate  their  importance,  nor 
labor  too  assiduously  for  their  improvement.  They  demand,  as  they 
are  receiving,  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  intellects  of  the  age; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  height  they  may  not  reach,  nor 
what  good  they  may  not  accomplish,  except  that  of  relieving  parents  of 
their  just  and  peculiar  obligations  ;  and  when  they  are  allowed  to  usuip 
that'  duty,  it  will  be  a  revival  of  the  old  Spartan  experiment,  which  lib 
that,  must  ingloriously  fail. 


ESSEX    COUNTY. 


ANDOVER. 


Prudential  Committees, — The  Superintending  Committee  have  no  pa^ 
ticular  desire  to  increase  their  present  responsibilities,  or  add  to  the 
labors  already  devolving  upon  them ; — they  are  aware,  also,  of  exposing 
themselves  to  a  charge  of  want  of  modesty  in  expressing  the  conviction 
that  those  duties  which  have  been  usually  performed  by  others  can  be 
accomplished  to  better  advantage  by  themselves.  But  those  who  reflect 
for  a  moment  in  regard  to  the  common  custom  of  authorizing  prudential 
committees  to  engage  teachers,  while  the  general  committee  are  to 
approve  or  reject,  sanction  or  condemn,  the  conduct  of  the  teacher,  mut 
sec  that  the  responsibility  is  really  shared  by  neither  party.  There  is  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  powers  and  trusts  delegated  to  each.  A 
prudential  committee  hires  a  teacher,  but  still  his  hands  are  tied  and 
his  authority  limited,  by  the  action  of  the  Town  Committee.  They  nay 
reject  the  teacher  that  he  has  engaged,  and  compel  him  to  seek  anodier. 

Constant  Attendaiice, — One  great  evil  that  afflicts  some  of  our  tchoob 
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\B  the  irregularity  of  attendance  that  is  practised  by  many  of  the  scholars, 
Every  parent  must  see  that  nothing  can  be  more  discouraging  to  the 
teacher,  or  more  injurious  to  the  intellectual,  and  we  may  add  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  scholar,  than  to  allow  this  irregularity  of  attendance  on 
the  part  of  their  children,  for  slight  and  trivial  causes.  It  is  easy  for 
children  to  manufacture  reasons  for  absence  from  the  school-room,  if 
they  arc  so  disposed ;  and  it  is  easy  for  indulgent  parents  to  accede  to 
their  wishes.  But  no  parent  who  regards  the  prosperity  of  the  school, 
and  the  interests  of  his  children,  will  suffer  them  to  be  absent  from 
school  unless  for  some  very  important  and  weighty  reason.  The  time 
ind  privileges  of  childhood  are  too  valuable  to  be  wholly  wasted  in 
idleness  and  play,  and  it  is  vain  for  a  district  to  build  school-houses, 
procure  teachers,  and  furnish  all  the  means  of  intellectual  culture,  when 
A  large  number  of  the  children  of  that  district  neglect  to  improve  them, 
A.nd  no  school  can  attain  a  high  standard  cither  in  scholarship  or  disci- 
pline, where  much  indifference  is  manifested  in  respect  to  constant 
ittendance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  parents  will  take  this  matter  into 
serious  consideration. 

Getting  Dhmissed, — Another  grievous  evil  in  close  connection  with 
;hc  one  just  named,  is  the  practice  of  getting  dismissed  before  the  time 
it  which  the  pchool  closes.  This  occurs  in  many  of  our  schools,  much 
;o  the  annoyance  of  the  teacher,  and  injury  of  the  school.  If  there 
were  any  particular  necessity  for  the  existence  of  this  practice,  it  might 
)e  more  complacently  overlooked ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  whatever, 
!t  is  generally  for  the  most  frivolous  reasons  that  children  are  permitted 
o  get  dismissed.  And  the  evil  does  not  consist  wholly  in  the  fact  that 
lo  much  time  has  been  lost  by  the  scholar  out  of  school ;  but  it  diverts 
lis  attention  from  his  studies  while  in  the  school-room,  disturbs  the 
food  order  of  the  school,  and  renders  the  scholars  that  remain  more 
liscontented  with  their  situation.  Your  Committee  are  deeply  impressed 
rith  the  conviction  that  we  should  have  much  better  schools  if  this  evil 
rere  entirely  removed. 

BEVERLY. 

[Xote  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Though  the  subjects  treated  in 
his  extract  hardly  come  within  the  range  of  the  leading  topic  of  the  Secretary's  Report 
hey  furnish  such  valuable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  peculiar  testimony,  as  to  justify  a 
Ittle  deviation  from  the  general  plan.] 

The  School  Committee,  in  resigning  the  trust  accepted  by  them  one 
rear  since,  would  respectfully  submit  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  follow- 
ng  report  of  their  doings  : — 

At  a  meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  board,  it  appeared  that,  no 
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vote  having  been  passed  by  the  town  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
statute,  transferring  the  power  of  selecting  teachers,  and  contracting 
with  them,  from  the  superintending  committee  to  the  prudential  commit- 
tees of  the  several  districts,  that  responsibility  still  remained  with  the 
board ;  an  arrangement  was  accordingly  adopted  by  which  the  sab-com- 
mittces  should  embrace,  among  their  duties,  that  of  procuring  teachers 
for  the  schools  over  which  their  special  supervision  extended^  they  were 
to  contract  for  the  teachers  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  as  for  two 
years  past,  were  to  decide  upon  their  qualifications.     It  was  found  in 
the  effort  to  carry  out  this  plan  that  in  some  instances  contracts  had 
already  been  made  \vith  teachers  by  prudential   committees,  who  had 
received  their  appointments,  and  commenced  the  discharge  of  their  usual 
duties  before  the  true  posture  of  the  case  was  generally  apprehended. 
In  such  cases  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  sub-committees,  if  they  saw 
fit,  to  sanction  the  doings  of  the  prudential  conmiittees.    The  experience 
of  a  single  year  is  not  regarded  by  the  committee  as  furnishing  a  com-  * 
plete  test  of  the  value  of  this  new  feature,  which  was  thus  unwittingly 
introduced  into  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  town.     The  inno- 
vation upon  what  had  been  the  established  order  of  things  for  long 
years,  was  looked  upon  by  some  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  not  a 
few  were  ready  to  predict,  with  considerable  confidence,  the  failure  of  the 
new  movement.     The   report  of  last  year  suggested  some  advantagei 
which  nught  possibly  accrue  from  a  change  like  that  which,  though  nn- 
intentionally,  has  really  been  brought  about.      Your  Committee  are 
happy  to  say,  that  to  a  fair  extent  these  advantages  have  been  realized^ 
together  with  others  not  contemplated  in  the  Report.     A  wider  range 
than  ever  before  has  thus  ^been  opened  for  the  selection  of  teachen. 
Local  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  a  party  nature,  which  sometimes  prevail 
in  a  district,  and  control  entirely  the  choice  of  prudential  committees, 
"Nvhen  the  power  of  selecting  teachers  resides  solely  w*ith  them,  have 
found  no  room  to  work  under  the  new  arrangement,  and  thus  keep  the 
district  in  a  continual  turmoil.     The  personal  piques  of  prudential  com- 
mittees against  favorite  teachers  have  not  operated  to  prevent  their  n- 
appointment,  when  their  services  were  available,  nor  have  the  individual 
preferences  of  the  committees  given  to  any  district  teachers  who  were 
generally  unpopular.     In  appointment  of  teachers  during  the  year,  the 
rights  of  no  one  have  been  invaded  ;  so  far  as  4)ossiblc,  the  preferences 
and  dislikes  of  districts  in  respect  to  particular  teachers,  have  been  re- 
garded.    The  examination  of  candidates   has  been  more   rigidly  and 
thoroughly  conducted  than  heretofore  ;  and,  as  the  result,  it  is  believed 
a  more  thorough  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  as  a  whole,  has  notheea 
employed  in  this  town  for  many  years.     This  is  especially  true  in  leapect 
to  the  masters  of  the  winter  schools.     Without  exception,  they  have  heen 
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men  who  have  proved  themselves  well  qualified  for  their  work ;  they 
have  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  the  interests  of  their  pupils,  and 
marked  success  has  crowned  their  earnest  efforts.  They  have  thus  se- 
cured the  warm  approhation  of  the  Committee,  and  the  general  favor  of 
the  districts  where  their  labor  has  been  expended.  So  far  then  as  the 
results  of  a  sinj^le  vear  are  concerned,  tlie  wisdom  of  the  chancre  under 
consideration  has,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Committee,  been  amply  demon- 
strated. The  testimony  of  numerous  otlier  towns  in  the  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  present  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  Board  un- 
der whose  direction  he  labors,  is  ^iven  in  favor  of  vesting  with  the  su- 
perintending school  committees  the  exclusive  power  of  selecting  teachers 
and  of  ccmtracting  with  them. 

It  is  for  this  town  to  say,  whether  this  shall  be  its  settled  policy,  or 
"whether  such  power  shall  again  be  transferred  to  the  prudential  com- 
mittees. At  the  meeting  above  refcrn^d  to,  your  C-ommittee,  acting  upon 
the  basis  of  the  appropriation  which  the  towu.had  generously  placed  in 
tlieir  hands,  proceeded  at  once  to  re-engage  the  superintendent  whose 
term  of  office  had  recently  expired.  This  salary  was  fixed  by  himself 
at  9300  per  annum,  being  $.50  more  than  was  paid  the  previous  year.  * 
This  sum,  including  as  it  did  all  his  travelling  expenses,  was  deemed  by 
the  Committee  to  be  a  very  moderate  one,  and  by  no  means  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  services  proposed  to  be  rendered.  Some  idea  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  services  may  be  formed  by  referring  to  the 
last  year's  report  of  the  superintendent ;  for  many  of  the  statements  there 
made,  might  with  equal  justice  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the  labors 
of  the  present  year.  Much,  however,  of  the  work  which  he  has  per- 
formed in  various  directions  for  the  benefit  of  our  schools,  must  neces- 
sarily remain  untold  in  any  report.  Mention  may  be  made,  for  example, 
of  numerous  visits  to  the  schools ;  but  wlio  can  calculate  the  favorable 
results  secured  to  scholars  and  teachers  by  being  brought  into  so  fre- 
quent and  close  contact,  sometimes  for  an  entire  half-day  together,  with 
an  instructor  of  large  and  ripe  experience.  One  who  can  detect  at  a 
glance  whatever  is  deficient  in  a  school,  and  can  see  where  and  how  the 
remedy  is  to  be  applied,  who  knows  when  the  word  of  encouragement  is 
to  be  spoken,  as  also  the  word  of  caution  and  rebuke,  who  is  familiar, 
moreover,  with  the  best  modes  of  discipline  and  of  instruction.  That  the 
teachers  have  felt  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  the  superintendent  for 
▼ahiable  suggestions,  and  timely  advice  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work, 
has  been  freely  acknowledged  to  individual  meml)ers  of  the  board. 
Very  valuable  aid,  too,  has  been  rendered  by  him  to  the  sub-committee 
in  the  business  of  procuring  teachers.  Besides  these  direct  results,  the 
Committee  feel  that  widely  extended  influences  for  good,  silent,  indeed, 
many  of  them,  and  yet  sure  in  their  operation,  have  thus  been  brought 
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to  bear  upon  the  interests  of  education  throughout  the  town ;  influences, 
the  full  force  and  reach  of  which,  remain  to  be  developed  in  future  years. 
They  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  this  public  testimony  to 
the  faithful  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  superin- 
tendent have  been  performed,  and  also  to  the  importance  of  the  offict 
itself.  For  two  years,  trial  has  been  made  of  the  wisdom  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  this  office  was  created. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  expediency  of  making  annual  pro- 
vision for  filling  such  office,  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  doubt- 
ful. They  would  regard  any  retrogression  from  the  advanced  position 
already  reached  by  the  town,  in  this  matter,  as  most  earnestly  to  bt 
deprecated. 

BRADFORD. 

We  close  this  report  with  two  suggestions.  One  is  the  great  advan- 
tage that  must  result  to  the  schools  if  parents  and  guardians  would 
manifest  a  greater  interest  in  them.  A  good  teacher,  unaided  and  alone, 
cannot  make  a  good  school.  The  pupils  alone,  at  the  age  they  on 
usually  sent  to  school,  cannot  do  it.  The  school  committee,  thongi 
ever  so  wise,  and  diligent,  and  faithful,  cannot  do  it.  All  thai 
together  cannot  accomplish  all  that  might  and  ought  to  be  done  for  our 
schools.  There  is  another  element  absolutely  indispensable.  That 
element  is  the  influence  of  parents.  We  obser^'e  in  the  records  many 
black  marks,  indicating  numerous  instances  of  absence  and  tardiness. 
There  is  no  need  of  this,  and  it  ought  not  to  be.  But  how  can  it  be 
prevented  ?  The  remedy  is  with  the  parents.  During  the  season  of 
school,  parents  should  see  that  their  children  give  up  their  time  to  the 
business  of  learning,  as  much  as  possible.  They  shoiild  see  that  tbej 
are  at  school  regularly  and  promptly.  At  least  they  should  allow  no 
slight  reason  to  detain  them  at  home.  How  much  of  truancy  there  is 
among  the  scholars  of  our  public  schools  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  fen 
there  is  no  little.  We  fear  that  many  very  busy  and  very  easy  parenti, 
think  their  children  are  at  school  while  they  are  off  playing  in  the 
streets,  and  perhaps  in  actual  mischief.  We  commend  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  parents.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement  with  the  teacbo; 
such  as  rigidly  requiring  excuses  from  parents  for  every  absence  or 
tardiness  of  the  children,  this  evil  custom  might  soon  be  broken  up. 

Again,  parents  should  take  pains  to  visit  the  schools  frequently.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  present  at  the  quarterly  examination.  They  shooU 
often  go  into  the  schools.  They  should  see  the  scholars  and  the  schooli 
in  their  every  day  dress.  Then  they  would  be  able  to  see  and  judgi 
fof  themselves  about  the  real  condition  of  the  schools.    They  would 
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thus  be  able  to  encourage  their  children  in  whatever  they  might  be 
faithfully  and  earnestly  striving  to  accomplish,  and  intelligently  to 
reprove  each  dull  delay.  Their  expressions  of  interest,  of  approbation 
oar  of  disapprobation,  would  then  be  like  goads,  as  the  words  of  the  wise 
are  wont  to  be. 

The  other  suggestion  we  would  make  is,  that  we  need  more  money 
to  make  our  schools  as  efficient  and  prosperous  as  they  should  be.  We 
now  stand  the  lowest  town  in  the  county  except  one,  in  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  for  each  child  in  town  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen.  We  hardlv  think  this  creditable  to  the  ancient  and  honorable 
town  of  Bradford.  We  ought  to  have  a  little  more  public  spirit. 
Again,  we  have  not  advanced  for  many  years  in  our  appropriations. 
Every  thing  else  has  advanced, — business  has  advanced, — property  has 
advanced, — the ,  produce  of  the  farmer  has  advanced, — the  wages  of 
teachers  have  advanced.  Is  it  not  then  perfectly  manifest,  that,  if  we 
have  not  advanced  in  our  appropriations  of  school  money,  we  must,  rel- 
atively, have  fallen  far  behind.  Once,  and  that  within  a  few  years,  as 
good  a  teacher  could  be  procured  for  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  as 
can  now  be  secured  for  forty  dollars.  Now  one  of  three  things  is  cer- 
tain— we  must  either  have  much  shorter  schools,  or  much  poorer  teachers, 
or  a  great  many  more  children,  so  as  to  make  the  schools  too  large  to 
be  of  any  great  scrsice.  The  truth  is,  we  have  suffered  more  or  less  in 
sU  these  particulars.  Sometimes  we  have  poorer  teachers.  Generally, 
we  have  shorter  schools,  and  in  two  of  the  districts  the  schools  have 
been  «il together  too  large  to  be  profitable.  All  these  e'vils  could  be 
remedied  by  a  little  more  money. 

A  brief  survey  of  our  schools  will  show  how  much  need  there  is  of 
more  money.  In  District  No.  1,  they  had  a  winter  school  of  quite 
respectable  length.  And  why  ?  Because  the  summer  school  proved  a 
failure,  and  a  part  of  the  money  that  should  have  been  expended  upon 
it  was  reserved  to  lengthen  out  the  winter  term.  The  little  ones  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  privileges  by  a  mischance,  and  the  older  ones 
reaped  the  advantage  of  the  ill  vnnd,  that  blew  others  evil  and  them 
g^od.  But  the  winter  school  has  been  altogether  too  large.  No  man 
can  do  justice  to  sixty  or  seventy  scholars,  and  teach  all  the  various 
branches  of  learning  now  required.  Once,  when  all  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  was  devoted  to  what  an  old  man,  more  remarkable  for  his 
good  sense  than  his  learning,  called  the  **  three  R's,"  "  Reading,  Kiting 
and  Rethmctic,''  it  might  have  been  done,  but  now  it  is  an  impossibility. 
The  school  in  No.  1  should  be  divided^  and  a  portion  of  the  smaller 
•cholars  placed  under  the  care  of  another  teacher.  A  little  more  money 
than  is  now  raised,  would  enable  the  district  to  do  this,  and  the  school- 
house  could  easily  be  made  to  accommodate  both  grades' of  scholars. ' 
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The  grammar  school  in  No.  2,  is  in  much  the  same  condition.  For 
two  terms  in  the  year  it  is  altogether  too  large.  A  female  toacW 
ought  to  liave  charge  of  tlie  recitations  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  pupils 
of  the  gr.immrir  school.  This  could  he  managed  with  perfect  ease,  if 
we  only  had  money  enough  to  pay  the  hills.  Besides,  we  need  more 
money  in  tliis  district,  hecausc  we  cannot  expect  again  to  secure  any 
teacher  tliat  would  at  all  ans  ver  our  purpose,  for  the  same  amount  of 
wages  we  have  hitherto  paid. 

Of  Di.strict  No.  i\,  no  more  need  he  said  hy  way  of  proving  tli^*  need 
of  more  money,  than  the  statement  of  the  simple  fact,  that  the  winter 
school  here  was  only  five  weeks.  Those  little  children,  growing  up 
with  such  slender  advantages  of  education,  most  certainly  need  somt 
assistance. 

It  is  tliought  tliat  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar  additional  to  what 
is  now  raised,  making  the  wliole  sum  two  dollars  per  scholar,  together 
with  the  help  we  may  receive  from  the  State  and  otherwise,  will  put  our 
schools  in  tolerahly  working  order.  Shall  we  have  it  ?  It  is  for  you, 
voters  of  the  town  of  Bradford,  to  say.  If  you  would  not  have  poorei 
schools  than  your  fathers  furnished  you, — if  you  woidd  not  have  youi 
schools  more  and  more  hehind  the  times, — if  you  would  not  have  your 
children  obliged  to  put  up  with  fewer  and  yet  fewer  advantiigcs,  and  of 
course  each  generation  growing  up  more  and  more  ignorant,  and  mon 
and  more  exposed  to  viee  and  ruin, — if  you  would  not  have  all  these 
things,  we  think  you  will  cheerfully  vote  more  money.  At  any  rate  ni 
hope  you  will.  But  we  will  not  detain  you  by  further  arguments.  Wi 
speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  we  say. 

GE0RGET0A\7^. 

We  do  not  think  facts  would  warrant  us  in  saying  that  our  schools,  ai 
a  whole,  advance  year  by  year  as  they  do  in  a  majority  of  tlie  towns  ia 
the  Conmionwcalth.  And  by  advajicc  we  mean  that  the  numljer  d 
scholars  receiving  a  general  common  school  education  never  ap])roximatei 
to  the  whole  number  in  town ;  that  while  the  instruction  becomes  mon 
thorough  in  the  elementary  branches,  the  course  of  studies  should  bt 
extended,  and  that  the  scholars  should  attend  school  until  well  fitted  to 
discharge  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  We  do  not  know  but  tlie  asso^ 
tion  may  be  made  now,  with  about  as  much  truth  as  it  ever  could,  tlu< 
the  money,  in  part,  is  wasted.  We  are  speaking  of  the  system.  Saw 
of  the  schools  make  great  improvement  one  term,  and  the  next  a  ray 
little,  if  any.  Uiiifurm  attainment  is  what  should  be  sought  for  and  o^ 
tained.  Well,  if  the  money  is  not  expended  to  advantage,  who  u  H 
blame?     The  parents,  the   scholars,  the  teachers,  the  prudcnfiaJ  «» *•  ^^ , 
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mittecs,  or  the  superintending  committees  ?  We  will  not  say  thiit  any 
of  these  classes  arc  faultless.  But  if  the  fault  is  attributable  wholly  to 
ihe  two  last  named  classes,  it  would  seem  that  the  many  changes  they 
undergo  would  obviate  it.  We  will  not  say  that  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  not  as  much  the  friends  of  education,  at  heart,  as  tliey  are  in 
•ny  neighboring  towns.  Surely  we  cannot  charge  the  blame  to  our 
teachers,  as  a  class.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  is  it  great  presump- 
tion to  just  ask  if  the  system  under  which  our  schools  are  managed  is  the 
best  that  is  adopted  by  any  town  in  this  Commonwealth  r  Do  the 
towns  having  the  best  schools  adopt  the  same  system  we  do  ?  No,  they 
cast  it  off  years  ago  for  one  they  consider  better.  Would  any  one  say 
that  our  system  is  well  enough  if  well  worked  ?  IIow  many  years  would 
it  take  to  learn  to  manage  it  ?  It  certainly  would  seem  that  this  town 
had  tried  it  long  enough,  and  stuck  to  it  with  sufficient  tenacity,  to  educe 
good  from  it,  if  there  is  any  in  it.  If  not,  cleave  to  it  a  little  longer. 
Soon  the  change  will  come.  The  grand  radical  improvement  needed  ni 
our  scliool  system  is  the  abolition  of  district  lines,  and  a  grammar  school 
for  tJie  use  of  all  the  scholars  in  town.  This  is  no  new  idea.  It  has 
been  recorded  as  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
town,  nearly  or  quite  every  year  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

Should  the  town  fail  to  adopt  the  last  named  suggestion,  we  recom- 
mend, for  reasons  fully  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  town 
three  years  ago,  that  tlie  power  to  hire  teachers  be  left  with  the  town 
committee. 

And  whether  the  town  adopt  either  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  or 
not,  it  is  important  that  the  schools  be  so  managed  that  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culties in  schools  occasioned  by  disobedience  of  scholars,  an  unfortunate 
selection  of  teachers,  or  any  other  cause,  the  remedy  maybe  soonest  and 
most  effectually  applied.  The  means  of  education  is  what  the  scholars 
need,  and  if  that  is  furnished,  it  is  of  no  real  importance  whether  they 
■re  instructed  by  this  or  that  teacher.  The  law,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
lodges  the  authority  to  discharge  teachers  with  the  committee.  Then 
all  efforts  for  remedy  should  be  made  in  that  direction.  The  opposite 
course  on  the  part  of  individuals  in  a  district,  destroys  a  school  and  ex- 
cites irritation  in  a  district  that  continues  for  years. 

GROVELAND. 

The  past  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  one  of  very  decided  encourage- 
ment; and  the  Committee  feel  justified  in  assuming  a  more  hopeful  tone 
^Jxao.  heretofore.     The  prospect  which  now  lies  before  us  of  a  change  in 
^ffpr  school  system,  that  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise  than  greatly  to 
pgomotc  its  efficiency,  is  extremely  pleasing.     Wc  ha^e   considerable 
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confidence  that  this  change  will  take  place  immediately ;  but  feel  en- 
tirely sure  that  it  will  before  long ;  for  the  citizens  of  the  town  are  now 
thoroughly  awakened  to  this  subject ;  and  being  awakened,  their  natu- 
ral good  sense  will  inevitably  lead  them,  sooner  or  later,  to  just  conch- 
sions.  But  aside  from  this  prospective  good,  the  retrospect  of  the  year  is 
gratifying.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  an  unusual  interest  in  schools 
has  been  felt  and  displayed  by  the  citizens.  Busy  men  have  left  thrir 
customary  avocations  to  attend  the  examination  at  the  close  of  thi 
school ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  accurately  the  interest  felt  in  i 
given  district  corresponds  to,  as  it  no  doubt,  in  a  good  degree,  begets, 
the  advancement  of  the  scholars.  The  labor  of  the  teacher  is  here  no 
longer  the  obscure  task,  which  it  has  too  often  been  in  all  countries  and 
times  ;  fidelity  and  ability  in  that  employment  is  becoming,  as  it  should 
be,  a  road  to  social  dignity  and  estimation ;  and  there  is  large  proouM 
in  this  fact. 

There  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  average  attendance  at 
the  schools — one  of  the  most  indubitable  and  gratifying  tokens  of  fresh 
interest.  Last  year  the  average  number  of  scholars  was  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  town  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
This  year  the  average  is  sixty- four  per  cent.,  exhibiting  an  increase  of 
four  per  cent. ;  and  this  is  certainly  cause  for  encouragement. 

We  have  indeed  no  doubt  that  future  vears  will  show  an  advance,  and 
a  large  advance,  upon  this ;  as  they  surely  should.  The  mean  attend- 
ance heretofore  has  been  far,  far  too  small ;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  coming  generation  would  be  very  much  wiser  than  their 
fathers,  so  far  at  least  as  sch  :ols  are  a  means  of  progress,  without  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  prevailing  occupation  of  the  people  of  this 
town  renders  the  labor  of  children,  especially  male  children,  available 
at  an  early  age  ;  and  offers  a  strong  temptation  to  employ  their  bands 
to  the  impoverishment  of  their  minds.  But  this  is  a  tendency  to  be 
most  rigorously  resisted.  And  it  will  be  well  for  us,  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
the  evils  developed  in  English  manufacturing  populations,  to  begin  this 
resistance  early,  to  establish  a  ju-t  precedent,  before  the  false  couns 
shall  harden  into  a  fixed  custom,  and  gain  that  most  tenacious  energy, 
the  conservative  sentiment,  to  its  side.  We  therefore  heartily  rejoice  to 
see  a  movement  in  the  right  direction ;  and  we  desjre  to  use  every  law- 
ful and  honorable  means  to  assist  it. 

To  this  end  measures  were  taken  in  one  of  the  districts  to  prevent 
truancy.  Parents  whose  children  were  legitimately  detained  at  borne, 
were  required  to  give  the  teacher  an  intimation  of  the  fact,  either  orally 
or  in  writing — in  some  way  which  should  not  leave  him  in  doubt,  upon 
the  return  of  an  absentee  with  an  excuse  in  his  mouth,  whether  he  was 
listening  to  an  honest  statement  or  to  the  fabrication  of  a  wily  truant. 
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To  avoid,  therefore,  all  invidious  distinctions,  and  all  cross-examinations, 
which  necessarily  seem  to  suggest  a  taint  upon  the  pupil's  veracity,  it 
was  deemed  hest  to  make  an  impartial  and  invariable  rule.  This  rule 
was  not  accurately  understood  at  first,  and  excited  a  little  complaint ; 
but  it  is  intrinsically  reasonable,  and  so  useful  in  operation,  that  when 
lightly  apprehended,  it  Anil  assuredly  meet  the  approbation  of  every 
citizen. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  average  attendance  in  Groveland  for  the  year 
1853-4,  was  sixty  per  cent.    In  the  whole  State  the  average  was  seventy- 
two  per  cent.,  leaving  us  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  wrong  side  of  that  mean. 
Should  the  State  continue    the    same,  we    shall  appear  for  the  year 
immediately  past,  to  have  fallen  eight  per  cent,  behind  the  entire  State. 
But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  haVe  done  with  this  lagging  in  the  rear, 
■imply  because  there  is  no  good  reason  for  it.     Our  territory  is  compact, 
^-our  population  not  sparse, — our  people  as  well  capable  as  any  of 
intellectual,  and  of  all  generous  interests  ; — why,  then,  are  we  reckoning, 
not  how  much  we  are  above,  but  how  much  below  mean  averages  in  county 
and  State  ?     Such  position  is  quite  unworthy  of  us.     We  should  assume, 
in  all  respects,  a  higher  rank,  not  for  the  sake  of  suri)as.sing  others,  but 
of  doing  justice  to  ourselves.     We  may  enter  into  these  comparisons,  not 
in  a  spirit  of  frivolous  rivalry,  though  a  noble  emulation  is  not  to  be 
reprehended,  but  as  the  means  among  others,  of  ascertaining  whether 
our  obligations  are  manfully  discharged,  our  privileges  wisely  used. 
And  what  excuse,  we  again  ask,  can  Groveland  offer  for  being  behind- 
hand in  these  endeavors  toward  universal  mental  culture,  which  consti- 
tute the  distinction  and  the  promise   of  the   State  ?      Is  not  such  a 
position  suggestive  of  some  unwisdom,  some  delinquency  in  duty  ?    Nor 
can  we  say  in  excuse,  that  ours  is  a  dull-minded,  unthinking  population, 
incapable  of  prizing  mental  discipline  and  the  results  of  school  instruc- 
tion at  their  worth.     On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an 
unusual  degree  of  intellectual  activity  has  been  here  developed,  and  our 
apology  for  any  special  deficiency  mus£  be,  not  inability,  but  inattention. 
This  can  be  remedied,  and  undoubtedly  ^vill  be.     An  excellent  beginning 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year ;  we  rejoice  that  it  will  be  carried 
on  during  the  present. 

As  a  part  of  this  movement,  however,  it  will  be  indispensable  to 
raise  a  larger  amount  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  Without 
this,  the  only  infallible  token  of  present,  and  pledge  of  future  interest, 
will  be  wanting ;  while  this  alone  will  enable  us  to  adopt  a  better 
general  arrangement.  The  citizens  of  the  town  will  find  it  impossible 
to  interest  themselves  cordially  in  the  schools,  without  this  piece  of 
justice  and  generosity.  That  interest  must  bo  fairly  paid  for.  We  must 
invest  more  in  our  schools  to  give  them  value  in  our  eyes.    Where  men's 
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money  h:is  gone  tlicir  eyes  will  fulluw.  The  schools  arc  needing:  bett« 
pecuniary  support ;  this,  the  Committee  believe,  is  generally  rcco^'nized 
by  the  citi/.ens  of  the  town,  and  any  penurious  withholding  of  appro- 
priatit)ns  u\ust  inevitably  be  felt  by  ourselves  as  akin  to  the  refusal  to 
pay  a  just  debt,  to  admit  a  fair  claim.  Now  men  invariably  shun  thosB 
to  whom  (hey  have  been  unjust  or  ungenerous;  and  we  should  compel 
oursch  OS  to  neglect  our  schools  if  we  refuse  to  endow  them. 

IPSWICH. 

Your  Connniltee  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  the  attention  ofthf 
town,  to  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  upon  the  schools. 
It  is  undi)ubtedly  true  that  some  of  the*  pupils  are  necessarily  detained 
from  sciiool.  IJut  is  it  not  equally  true,  that  nmch  of  the  time  which 
ought  to  be  spent  in  school,  is  spent  in  roaming  about  from  phice  to 
place,  practising  the  elementary  lessons  of  vice  and  crime :  They  ars 
the  loungers  in  the  stores  and  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  passing  tlicir 
time  in  idleness,  and  practising  all  tlie  modes  of  juvenile  vice.  An 
these  children  in  a  way  to  become  useful  citizens  or  happy  and  respectabiB 
men?  Are  they  not,  rather,  growing  up  to  be  the  occupants  of  prisons 
and  almshouses  ?  Are  they  not  in  a  course  of  education  for  wonlilcfs- 
ness  an<l  crime  r  To  correct  this  evil  demands  the  active  co-operation 
of  every  citizen  of  the  town. 

MIDDLETON. 

The  irregularity  and  tardiness  of  attendance  on  our  schools,  and  tbt 
amount  of  absences  had  been  so  gre  it,  that  in  considering  it,  the  Com- 
mittee felt  tliat  an  urgent  responsibility  recpiired  of  them  to  attempt 
some  ex])edient  to  lessen  its  magnitude.  An  appeal  was  therefore  made 
to  the  scholars,  and  through  them  to  their  parents,  at  the  o])ening  of  the 
scliools,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  was  also  solicited,  to  aid 
in  the  overthrow  of  these  pernicious  habits.  A  rule  was  also  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  this  effect: 
that  the  name  of  every  scholar  whose  marks,  of  absence,  counting  one 
for  caeli  half  day,  added  to  their  marks  of  tardiness  counted  in  the  same 
manner,  did  not  exceed  five  for  a  single  term,  should  be  published  to 
their  commendation  in  the  Committee's  report  at  the  close  of  the  school 
The  result  of  this  expedient  has  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. And  it  has  convinced  us,  that  the  principle  of  publishing  the 
names  of  scholars,  with  reference  to  their  promptitude  and  regularity  in 
attendance  on  school,  and  perhaps  on  other  topics,  may  be  made  tohaTa 
a  very  beneficial  influence. 
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Besides  the  following  list  of  names  there  are  others  who,  while  they 
have  attended  school,  have  been  prompt  and  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance, and  others  again  who  have  been  kept  at  home  by  sickness.  So 
that,  were  these  cases  averaged  with  reference  to  the  time  they  were 
able  to  attend,  and  three  or 'four  small  scholars  who  had  but  little  to 
gain  by  attending,  and  who  were  consequently  irregular,  be  deducted, 
the  average  attendance  could  not  fall  much  short  of  ninety-five  per  cent. 
As  it  is,  the  average  in  the  winter  schools  is  eighty-four  per  cci4(,  and 
t  in  the  summer  schools,  seventy-seven  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  the 
average,  summer  and  winter,  eighty  and  one-half  per  cent. 

NAHAXT. 

The  Committee  are  constrained  to  believe,  that  the  evils  of  irregular 
attendance  of  the  pug^s  at  the  schools  are  not  fully  comprehended.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  for  the  character  or  grade  of  any  school  to  be 
maintained,  without  a  strict  attention  to  this  matter. 

It  greatly  increases  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  and  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  all  the  various  operations  of  the  school. 
The  public  good,  which  supplies  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
common  school  education  to  every  young  person,  demands  that  they 
should  have  all  reasonable  opportunities  for  this  purpose,  and  no  parent 
can  be  justified  in  allowing  this  privilege  to' be  unimproved,  except  upon 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  and  use- 
fulness of  many  schools,  is  found  in  the  unguarded  expressions  of 
disapprobation  of  the  teacher,  upon  the  partial  representation  of  the 
scholars,  who  are  thereby  encouraged  to  continue  in  acts  of  disobe- 
dience, for  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  occasions  for  strengthening  the  impressions  on  the  mind  of  their 
parents,  which  they  have  the  evidence  that  they  have  created.  As  you 
▼alue  these  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  your  children,  or  the 
harmony  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood,  restrain  all  such  expressions  as 
have  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

ROCKPORT. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  town  to 
some  of  the  evils  which  prevail,  earnestly  hoping  that  measures  will 
speedily  be  adopted  for  their  removal. 

Ist.  Inadequate  School  Accommodations. — There  are,  in  Rockport, 
nearly  twelve  hundred  persons  who  are  entitled  to  school  privileges,  and 
money  enough  is  expended  to  secure,  by  a  judicious  arrangement,  those 
priyileges  to  all  of  them  through  the  whole  year.     Yet,  for  the  want  of 
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'•jv\,  Anotlif.-r  c.:vii  i-,  to  bo  f-jund  in  the  pr^vLiilir;.;  r-;  1.  ■;: 
to.'jr-ii^r^.  Althou^^h  the  law  makes  it  tlie  duty  ol"  tr.:  i:*.^":.'^  : 
to  proeure  the  teachers,  unleAS  iliO  town  at  each  imnuai  r:ivw: 
otii»rwi.-,f,  yet  the  prudential  committees  have  ;j:cncr-lly  I;-:: 
to  cxfTfi'ie  tliis  power,  ("on^equently  it  often  happen?  tL;it  :L. 
ar-'  Mi;;a;^«d  at  tlie  hist  moment,  and  comin/,  it  rnay  hj  :r:!n 
State,  do  not  jiresent  themselves  for  examination  until  :h-. 
pre\io!is  to  tlie  day  appointed  fcjr  commencinj;  the  sch-.-oIs. 
circumstances  the  (.'ommittee  cannot  insist  so  riiridlv  on  uLjjI  j 
for  t)if  ollice,  as  the  intercuts  ol'  tlie  schools  require.  The  stu- 
far  ad\anced,  knowing  the  dilhculty  in  the  way  of  procurin: 
teaclicr.s  at  so  late  a  moment,  and  not  wishin{jj  to  displease  thi 
tiai  committees  wlio  have  made  these  en«;a«;emcnts,  the  school  c 
reluctantly  approve  teacliers  wliose  (jualifications  and  fitness  they 
Sliould  it  he  deemed  advisable  for  the  superintending  comi 
resume  this  ri;;]it,  they  woidd  be  able  to  procure  teachers  bettoi 
to  the  wants  of  this  community,  and  possessed  of  superior  qual 
for  tlic  hi;^h  and  sacred  (»ftice  of  instructor. 

-llh.  'J'hr  xraut  of  Discipline  is  another  evil  of  immcasurabl 
tud.;.  Notliing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  with  lax  discipline 
int(;iists  of  a  school  must  suffer.  All  are  ready  to  admit  this, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  parents  are,  directly  or  ii 
charj^eable   with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  insubordinatic 
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destroys  the  order,  and  consequent  usefulness,  of  our  schools.  If  all 
parents  would  sustain  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and  insist  on  implicit 
obedience  to  every  reasonable  rule,  instead  of  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  a  child,  and  encouraging  him  in  disobedience,  we  should  doubtless 
see  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  our  schools.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  matter  \nYt  receive  that  serious  consideration  which 
its  importance  demands. 

5th.  The  practice  which  prevails  in  all  of  our  schools,  and  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  present  system,  of  allowing  pupils  to  press  forward 
from  lower  to  higher  grades  before  they  are  qualified  for  such  a  promo- 
tion, is  a  serious  detriment  to  them.  They  are  too  apt  to  think,  that 
the  main  point  is  to  get  through  a  book  whether  they  comprehend  it  or 
not.  Thus  it  too  often  happens,  that  scholars  pass  from  class  to  class, 
and  from  study  to  study,  and  when  they  get  through  know  little  more 
than  when  they  begup.  Especially  is  this  the  case  vnih.  young  readers, 
and  beginners  of  arithmetic.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  spend  months 
on  a  few  pages,  and  thoroughly  master  their  contents,  than  to  rush  thus 
blindly,  through  whole  volumes,  without  comprehending  any  thing 
thereof.  Both  parents  and  teachers  should  discourage  all  such  haste 
and  impatience.  The  question  put  to  a  child  should  be,  not  how  far 
have  you  advanced  in  a  particular  book,  or  how  many  books  have  you 
gone  over,  but,  how  much  do  you  know  ? 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  apparent  evils  which  the  Committee  have 
had  to  encounter.  They  have  been  briefly  stated,  for  the  Committee 
well  know  that,  for  enlightened  citizens,  a  bare  suggestion  is  as  good  as 
a  long  dissertation. 

RO^VLEY. 

It  "wdll  be  seen  from  our  statement,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
term  of  eight  weeks,  our  schools  have  all  been  taught  the  past  year  by 
females.  It  has 'sometimes  been  objected  to  them  as  teachers,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  govern  the  older  scholars.  Our  teachers  have  met  with 
no  such  difficulty.  Tlie  older  scholars,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
the  least  troublesome.  Our  experience  has  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion, 
that  female  teachers  are  best  for  us,  and  that  we  should  act  wisely  by 
employing  them  in  all  our  districts. 

There  are  a  few  suggestions  which  we  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  presented  on  this  occasion.  One  pertains  to  the  business  of  procuring 
teachers.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  we  would  have  good  schools 
we  must  have  good  teachers.  Other  things  may  be  important,  but  this 
is  indispensable.  How  shall  such  teachers  be  provided  ?  The  law  con- 
templates the  obtaining  of  them  by  the  town's  committee.     But  here  it 
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has  never  been  done.  No  such  desire  has  been  expressed  on  the  part 
of  the  towiH  and  the  committee  have  not  been  covetous  of  the  respon- 
sibility. They  have  felt  a  delicacy  in  recommending  such  a  change,  and 
they  do  not  intend  to  do  so  now.  They  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
expressing  their  conviction,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  change  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  schools  of  the  tow^.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  prudential  committees.  Our  intercourse  with  them  has  always 
been  pleasant.  But  there  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  system.  There  is 
not  unity  of  action.  Both  committees  are  sometimes  thrown  into  a  very 
delicate  and  embarrassing  situation  when  the  intentions  on  all  sides  are 
perfectly  good.  If  the  general  committee  make  all  contracts,  they  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  teachers  as  good  as  those  obtained  on 
the  present  plan,  and  they  would  feel  far  less  delicacy  in  rejecting  an 
unworthy  candidate  of  their  own  engaging  than  of  another  person's. 
But  if  this  business  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittees, the  procuring  of  teachers  should  always  be  attended  to  as  soon 
as  possible.  Good  teachers,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  seek  for  schools. 
They  are  not  among  the  seekers,  but  the  sought^  and  they  should  be 
obtained  in  season.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  they  will  generally  be 
pre-engaged.  Though  some  whose  business  it  is  to  engage  teachers, 
may  be  dilatory,  yet  all  will  not  be  of  this  character.  Some  will  attend 
to  the  duties  of  their  office  in  season,  and  they  will  generally  secure  the 
best.  Every  prudential  committee  man  then,  if  the  business  of  obtaining 
teachers  is  left  with  him,  should  be  a  man  of  acti\'ity  and  good  judg- 
ment. More  depends  upon  this  committee  than  upon  that  whicn 
examines  the  candidates.  If  a  candidate  be  brought  before  the  examin- 
ing committee,  and  possess  the  requisite  moral  and  literary  qualifica- 
tions, they  can  hardly  do  less  than  approbate  him,  though  there  may  be 
a  great  deficiency  in  several  other  imj^ort^t  particidars.  This  makes  if 
very  important  for  every  district  to  have  the  riglit  sort  of  a  man  for  a 
prudential  committee,  because  his  interest  in  this  matter  goes  just  so 
far  as  the  worth  of  a  school  depends  upon  the  character  of  its  teacher. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Teachers  as  soon  as  engaged,  should  immediatilv 
present  themselves  before  the  examining  committee  for  approbation.  Il 
has  sometimes  been  the  case,  that  they  have  neglected  to  do  this  till  & 
few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours  before  the  school  is  expected  to  commence, 
and  then,  in  some  instances,  the  committee  have  been  obliged,  from  ihcir 
sense  of  duty,  to  reject  the  applicant.  This  is-  always  very  unpleasant 
to  the  rejected  teacher  and  his  friends,  and  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
Committee. 

Another  important  thing  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention  on 
the  present  occasion,  is  the  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  scholars  in  their  attendance  upon  the  schools.     This  negligence  is  a 
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serious  loss  to  the  absentees,  to  the  children  regularly  attending,  and  to 
the  whole  community.  The  absentee  suffers  not  only  the  loss  of  what 
he  woidd  learn  were  he  at  school,  but  in  part,  certainly,  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  learned  when  he  was  present.  IIIk  small  acquisitions 
arc  made  in  such  disconnected  parcels,  that  to  "retain  them  in  remem- 
brance, requires  a  memory  of  uncommon  power.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
absentee  is,  necessarily,  uninterested  in  what  is  recjuired  of  him  when  at 
school.  Most  subjects  of  study  are  so  arranged,  that  the  lesson  of 
to-day  is  to  follow  tliat  of  yesterday,  and  to  precede  the  one  of  to-mor- 
row. This  order  is  to  be  observed,  consequently  the  absentee  of  to-day, 
by  withdrawing  the  connecting  link  of  the  lessons  preceding  and  follow- 
ing it,  takes  away  very  much  from  the  interest  and  profit  of  studying 
to-morrow's  lesson.  Hence  every  teacher  testifies  that  the  frequently 
absent  scholar  is  little  interested  when  present,  and  also  from  this  want 
of  interest,  and  from  his  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  fragmentary 
manner,  most  of  which  is  forgotten,  he  is  but  little  profited  by  his  occa- 
sional attendance. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  with  the  absentees.  Those  children  who 
regularly  attend  are  also  sufferers.  They  must  be  kept  back  to  allow 
those  in  the  rear  to  come  up.  As  an  illustration.  I.ct  us  suppose  that 
a  principle  in  arithmetic  has  been  clearly  explained  in  the  morning,  to  a 
class  numbering  twelve,  ten  only  being  present.  The  ten  perfectly 
understand  the  principle,  and  are  ready  to  apply  it  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  absentees  present  themselves.  But  nothing  can  be  done  until 
these  two  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  principle  which  was  the 
special  subject  of  the  forenoon's  lesson.  The  teacher  gives  ten  minutes 
to  its  imperfect  explanation,  whicli,  being  partially  comprehended  by 
the  two,  the  class  proceeds.  IJy  this  operation  the  ten  have  lost  ten 
minutes  each,  the  time  recpiired  to  explain  to  the  two— the  class,  as  a 
whole,  have  lost  one  hundred  minutes  by  the  absence  in  the  morning  of 
these  two  scholars.  Again,  a  class  of  ten  is  called  up  to  read — six  of 
whom  regularly  attend  the  school,  and  are  rapidly  improving  scholars — 
the  other  four  are  only  occasionally  present,  and  when  there  as  uninter- 
ested as  they  are  uninteresting.  The  six  having  studied  their  reading 
lesson,  read  with  but  few  mistakes — the  exercise  occupying  twelve 
minutes.  The  seventh,  the  first  of  tlie  irregular  attendants,  begins, 
and  as  he  has  had  no  time  for  study,  he  hesitates,  stumbles,  and  finally 
stops.  He  begins  again,  and  going  through  the  same  uninteresting 
process,  at  last  finishes  the  sentence.  So  with  the  others,  until  the 
twelve  minutes  have  been  thus  spent.  Saying  nothing  of  the  amount  of 
the  profit  obtained  by  tlie  four,  we  ask  of  what  imaginable  advantage 
has  the  time  which   these  four  have  consumed,  been  to  the  other  six  ? 
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Most  surely,  then,  those  who  regularly  attend  must  suffer  from  the  irreg- 
ular attendance  of  others. 

There  is  still  another  item  in  the  account.  The  community  suffers  1)t 
beinj^  unnecessarily  taxed.  As  an  illustration  on  this  point,  take  a  fact 
from  one  of  our  schools.  In  one  of  them  there  was  a  class  of  six 
scholars.  During  six  consecutive  days  there  were  no  two  of  them 
present  on  the  same  day,  and  the  teacher  found  it  necessary  to  hear  the 
same  recitation  from  six  different  scholars  on  six  different  days.  Is  there 
not,  in  this  way,  a  great  loss  to  the  town  ?  The  Committee  feel  confi- 
dent that  an  accurate  investigation  would  demonstrate  the  fact,  that 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  appropriated,  is,  in  consequence 
of  tardiness  and  absence,  entirely  lost.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  and 
guardians  will,  in  future,  see  that  those  under  their  care  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  advantages  which  a  punctual  attendance  upon  the 
school  will  secure.  By  so  doing  they  may  render  it  certain  that  the 
money  appropriated  will  accomplish  its  intended  good,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  all  our  cliildren  will  be  thereby  greatly  facilitated. 

Another  suggestion  which  we  would  make  on  the  present  occasion, 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  scholars  when  at  school.  The  conduct  of 
the  pupil  in  school  should  always  be  what  wo  would  have  it  in  tho  vir- 
tuous walks  of  life.  We  would,  therefore,  have  the  pupil's  obedience 
to  a  good  government  i)crfect.  We  wish  him  to  know  that  he  goes  to 
school  to  obey  his  teacher — not  to  have  his  own  will.  We  wish  him  not 
to  go  there  for  fun  and  frolic,  for  noise  and  play,  for  contention  and 
strife.  He  should  submit  himself  to  wholesome  discipline — to  the  order 
and  regularity  of  the  school-room.  This  we  greatly  desire,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  child,  the  parent,  and  the  school,  but  for  the  sake  of  oni 
common  country  and  its  free  institutions.  The  well-ordered  school-room 
more  than  any  spot,  except  the  Christian  home  and  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  is  the  nursery  of  such  institutions  as  we  enjoy.  Those  children 
and  youth  who  attend  school  to  violate  its  order  and  to  break  down  its 
discipline,  who  are  allowed  in  such  a  course  by  parents  and  guardians, 
are  rapidly  preparing  for  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  state — and  vhat 
is  more,  for  the  prison  and  the  gallows.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with  too 
much  earnestness,  urge  the  sentiment,  that  in  relation  to  obedience, 
diligence,  stillness,  decorum,  respect  to  superiors,  manliness  in  manner, 
the  pupil  should  be  disciplined  most  thoroughly  and  systematically  by 
the  teacher,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  parents  and  guardians  in 
receiving  such  wholesome  discipline.  We  speak  ad\'i8edly  when  we  say, 
that  those  schools  are  best  where  the  discipline,  in  its  broad  and  bert 
sense,  is  thorough,  efficient,  and  even,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  somewhat 
rigid.  Every  person  must  see,  that,  if  the  legitimate  authority  of  tht 
teacher  is  to  be  trampled  upon  with  impunity  by  reckless  and^diflordcrij 
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scholars,  then  we  may  bid  farewell  to  all  good  results  from  the  common 
school  system.  Let,  then,  every  child  enter  the  school-room  with  the 
indelible  impression  from  his  parent,  that  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
is  necessary,  and  right,  and  legal,  and  must  and  will  be  sustained ;  let 
the  parent  require,  on  pain  of  his  own  displeasure,  as  if  he  had  been 
himself  disobeyed,  that  his  child  shall  submit  to  all  the  regulations  of 
the  school,  and  that  no  infraction  of  them  can  be  countenanced  or  even 
tolerated. 

Another  and  very  important  suggestion  which  we  wish  to  urge  is,  a 
liberal  appropriation  of  money  for  educational  purposes.  True,  enlight- 
ened and  Christian  policy  says,  educate  the  people — the  whole  people. 
The  grand  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  not  merely  the  impartation  of  some 
little  information  to  the  pupil  in  arithmetic,  so  that  he  may  know  how 
to  do  the  common  business  of  life — to  teach  him  to  read,  so  that  he 
may  acquaint  himself  with  the  news  of  the  day — to  teach  him  to  write, 
BO  that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  his  accounts — but  it  is  to  secure  for  the 
scholar  that  thorough  mental  discipline  which  will  prepare  him  for  any 
sphere  in  which  he  shall  be  called  to  move — that  development  of  the 
mind  which  \n\l  elevate  and  ennoble  his  aspirations — that  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  which  will  awaken  a  quenchless  thirst  for  knowledge — that 
influence  on  the  mental  powers  which  inclines  them  to  tlie  truth.  It  is 
to  make  strong  minds,  courageous  hearts,  prompt,  active,  and  energetic 
men — it  is  to  make  a  generation  of  men  capable,  valuable,  benevolent — 
a  generation  which,  in  time  to  come,  will  evince  to  the  world  around 
them  that  they  had  an  enlightened  and  valuable  parentage. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  wanting.  Intellectual  training  alone  does 
•not  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  man's  nature,  nor  the  demands  of 
the  age.  The  system  which  looks  to  intellectual  culture  merely,  will 
not  only  fall  short  of  accomplisliing  what  is  necessary,  but  will  actually 
occasion  much  mischief.  It  is  not  the  head  alone,  but  the  heart,  the 
moral  feelings,  that  should  also  be  cultivated.  The  school-room  is  the 
place  where  the  moral  and  mental  faculties  should  be  developed  in  due 
proportion.  Here  that  foundation  upon  which  the  structure  of  a  com- 
plete manhood,  in  all  its  graceful  and  beautiful  proportions,  may  rear 
itself,  should  be  broadly  and  safely  laid,  that  thus  the  edifice  may  stand 
firm,  in  defiance  of  earth's  blandishments,  and  all  the  machinations  of 
man's  great  enemy.  But  while  we  are  lavish  in  our  expenditures,  and 
ingenious  in  our  inventions  and  management  to  detect  and  punish  crime, 
we  are  unwisely  parsimonious  and  wofully  blind  in  seeking  mgans  to 
prevent  it.  We  build  prisons,  erect  gil)bets,  and  construct  navies  with 
which  to  punish  the  giant  when  he  shall  be  full  grown,  but  are  frightened 
out  of  our  senses  at  the  call  of  the  school-master,  who  can  crush  a  mul- 
titude of  giants  in  embryo.     How  often  do  we  hear   the  remark,  that 
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the  money  appropriated  is  about  the  same  as  thrown  away — ^whereas,  if  we 
gave  double  tlic  amount  of  our  present  contributions,  our  scliools  would 
be  much  better,  and  thus  we  should  see  that  what  was  spent  for  educa- 
tion would  be  returned  four- fold  by  the  prevention  of  crime.  Thc«€ 
remarks  may  be  r(?garded  as  theory  or  mere  speculation,  nevertheless  wc 
believe,  that  when  government  shall  adopt  and  pursue  the  wise  policy  of 
giving  to  every  child  of  the  Republic  a  good  education,  more  glorious 
results  than  any  yet  conceived  by  the  most  hopeful  and  sanguine  educa- 
tors, will  be  realized.  We  call  upon  you  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  be 
liberal  in  your  appropriations,  that  your  Committee  may  command  the 
best  teachers  that  are  to  be  obtained,  and  thus  make  our  scliools  what 
they  ought  to  be.  More  money  is  necessary  now  to  accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  good,  than  was  needed  in  times  past.  Teachers'  wages  ait 
higher,  and  fuel  costs  more  than  it  did  a  few  years  since.  We  have, 
also,  forty-one  more  scholars  than  we  had  a  year  ago.  W'c  must  expect 
to  pay  more  than  we  have  done,  and  to  enable  us  to  do  this  we  must 
raise  more  monev  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  We  close  thw 
report  with  tlie  exi)ectation  that  llowley  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
behind  any  other  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  appropriation  of 
monev  for  the  education  of  her  children, 

SAUGUS. 

The  Committee  are  satisfied  that  something  is  necessary  to  be  done  to 
make  the  schools  what  they  sliould  be,  and  they  would  take  the  liberty 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the  subject,  for  the 
consideration  of  all  concerned. 

The  importance  of  placing  the  whole  management  of  the  schools — the 
hiring  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  examining  and  approWng  them — in  the 
hands  of  the  superiutonding  committee,  has  been  urged  upon  your  at- 
tention, and  we  think  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a 
brief  notice  in  tliis  report.  If  the  superintending  committee  arc  re- 
quired to  examine  and  approbate  teachers,  they  should  also  select  them; 
otherwise  they  are  seriously  embarrassed  and  cannot  properly  discharge 
their  duties.  Two  committees,  in  procuring  teachers,  conAict  with  each 
other,  and  the  consequence  often  is,  unsuitable  teachers  are  employed. 

The  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  provide,  that,  unless  the  town 
shall  determine  otherwise,  the  school  committee  shall  select  as  well  as 
decide  on  the  fitness  of  the  teacher;  and  it  seems  to  us  just  and  right 
that  both  should  devolve  on  the  same  committee.  The  rcsponsibiiity 
should  rest  wh^re  it  belongs.  We  hope  the  town  will  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  leave  the  matter  of  procuring  teachers  wholly  with  the  super- 
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intending  Committee.  Should  this  be  done,  we  are  satisfied  that  a 
decided  improvement  would  be  made  in  the  schools. 

The  importance  of  employing  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  too  deeply  considered.  To  procure  competent  teachers, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  suitable  compensation.  This  they  reason- 
ably demand,  and  if  they  cannot  get  it  here,  they  will  obtain  it  else- 
where. The  sum  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
during  the  current  year,  was  81,500.  This,  the  Committee  believe,  is 
not  sufRcient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  competent  teachers,  and 
would  therefore  recommend  that  the  sum  be  increased  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  was  urged  upon  your  attention  in  the  last  report.  This 
is  a  subject  for  the  special  consideration  of  parents.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  great  irregularity  of  attendance  is  attributable  mainly  to  inat- 
tention and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  until  they  are 
brought  to  see  and  feel  the  evil — the  serious  evil  they  are  inflicting  on 
their  children — it  will  not  be  wholly  removed.  The  practice  of  taking 
children  from  school  for  trivial  causes  is  highly  injurious  to  the  children 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  school.  If  parents  become  dissatisfied  with 
a  teacher,  owing  to  some  small  error  or  offence  he  may  have,  or  be  sup- 
posed to  have  committed,  they  do  a  serious  wrong  by  taking  their  chil- 
dren from  school,  or  in  any  way  encouraging  them  in  disobeying  the 
orders  of  the  school.  This  is  the  direct  way  to  teach  instibordination 
and  subversion  of  all  authority. 

Wholesome  discipline  in  the  schools  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  teachers  and  parents.  No  school  can  prosper 
without  it.  AVhere  it  is  not  properly  observed,  all  other  means  will 
prove  ineffectual.  Parents  may  do  very  much  in  encouraging  and  sus- 
taining the  teacher  in  maintaining  that  discipline  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  of  the  school. 

Too  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  another  serious  evil,  and  should 
be  removed.  These  changes  operate  injuriously,  in  many  respects,  upon 
the  interests  of  the  schools.  Good  teachers  should  be  obtained,  and 
retained  in  the  schools,  if  possible,  from  year  to  year.  Experience  has 
abundantly  shown  this  to  be  the  true  policy. 

WENHAM. 

Before  we  close,  we  wish  to  offer  one  suggestion  in  respect  to  a  single 
item  in  the  education  of  our  youth*  That  item  is  moral  instruction ; 
without  which  our  children  will  be  but  poorly  prepared  to  exert  that 
healthful  and  saving  influence  upon  society  and  the  country,  which  ii 

e 
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80  mucli  desired  and  needed.    It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceiTC 

tliat,  however  well  a  child  may  be  educated  in  reading,  writing,  gcog- 

rapjiy,  history,  grammar  and  the  like,  if  he  has  a  had  moral  characifr, 

he  cannot  answer  the  end  for  which  every  parent  is  anxious  to  eduoite 

his  child.     If  a  child  grows  up  regardless  of  truth,  honesty,  chastity, 

sobriety  and  the  kindred  virtues — aye,  if  he  grow  up  addicted  to  profane 

swearing,  falsehood,  theft,  licentiousness,  idleness  and  intemperance,  he 

cannot  exert  that  influence  upon  society  and  the  world,  which  every 

parent  desires  his  child  to  exert ;  neither  can  that  child  be  respectable 

or  respected.     And  every  child  is  exposed  to  influences  which  lead  to 

these  vices,  and  in  school,  too,  is  he  exposed  to  these  influences,  and  in 

proportion  as  he  becomes  addicted  to  these  vices  docs  he  depart  from 

the  above  named  virtues.     And  every  teacher,  if  he  or  she  be  of  the 

right  stamp,  can  do  much  towards  restraining  our  children  from  these 

vices,  and  they  may  do  much  towards  instilling  into  their  young  minds 

those  virtues  which  will  qualify  them  for  useful  and  responsible  stations 

in  life.     Hence  the  importance  of  teachers  having  regard  to  the  mord 

instruction  of  our  children,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency 

of  vicious  habits,  and  cautioning  them  against  those  habits. 

But  we  believe  these  duties  of  teachers  are  quite  too  much  neglected; 
and  we  have  reason  to  fear  they  have  been  entirely  neglected  in  some 
of  our  schools  the  past  year. 


MIDDLESEX   COUNTY. 


BILLERICA.  ' 

Almost  without  exception,  the  largest  scholars  have  manifested  a  de 
corum  and  propriety  of  behavior  which  are  worthy  of  high  commendi* 
tion.  In  years  past,  the  exertions  of  the  School  Committee  to  secure 
such  a  result  were  often  unsuccessful.  The  prevalence  of  false  senti- 
ments on  school  government,  and  of  inveterate  bad  habits,  presented 
obstacles  with  which  they  sometimes  struggled  almost  in  vain.  The 
Committee  earnestly  called  the  attention  of  teachers,  parents,  and  others, 
to  this  subject.  It  was  made  a  prominent  theme  in  the  school  report! 
of  the  last  two  years,  which  were  printed  for  circulation  in  town,  thit 
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all,  and  especially  that  mothers,  whose  influence  is  mighty  in  the  schools, 
as  well  as  in  the  family,  might  give  their  co-operation  in  the  promotion 
of  this  desirable  object.  Under  the  influence  of  a  rectified  public  senti- 
ment, with  the  intelligent  and  eflicient  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  the 
schools,  there  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  manners,  morals 
and  behavior  of  many  of  the  children  and  youth. 

BRIGHTON. 

Your  Committee  suggest  to  teachers  more  care  in  the  classification  of 
scholars.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  pupils  are  found,  e.  g.,  in  the 
first  class,  who  are  no  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  second,  and  that 
pupils  are  found  in  the  second  class  advanced  quite  as  far  as  most  of 
those  in  the  first.  Classification  strictly  according  to  attainments  will 
give  the  schools  a  better  appearance,  and  what  is  mainly  to  be  consid- 
ered, Anil  conduce  much  to  the  improvement  of  every  scholar. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  scholars  go  over  too  much  ground,  and  in 
others  too  little.  In  the  former  case,  the  school  appears  to  disadvantage 
at  examination  ;  in  the  latter,  very  much  better  than  it  really  is.  The 
teacher  should  determine  how  many  pages,  or  lessons,  the  class  may  be 
able  to  master,  hy  suitably  taxing  their  industry.  If  pupils  learn  only 
a  very  few  pages  during  a  term,  though  they  learn  them  perfectly,  one 
great  end  of  study  is  defeated,  if  the  extent  of  ground  passed  over  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  bring  their  own  resources  into  exercise. 

If  too  much  ground  is  passed  over,  of  course  nothing  is  learned  well ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether  the  stretch  of  mind  thus,  in 
some  measure,  secured,  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  perfect  lessons  learned 
by  the  endless  repetition  of  the  teacher,  and  without  the  effort  of  the 
scholar. 

The  registers,  in  most  cases,  are  not  kept  perfectly,  and  therefore  are 
of  little  value  to  the  Committee  or  the  Board  of  Education.  Your  Com- 
mittee suggest  to  teachers,  that  they  have  no  private  judgment  in  the 
matter,  but  keep  the  registers  precisely  as  they  were  desigmd  to  he  kept, 

BURLINGTON. 

Your  Committee  would  here  remark,  that  our  winter  schools  were  very 
lar  from  being  what  they  should  be,  or  what  they  might  be,  under  a  dif- 
ferent system;  a  system  of  gradation.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
in  this  town,  in  May  last,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  was  99 ; 
and  here  it  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  sum  of  money  raised  by  the 
town,  that  between  three  and  four  dollars  is  appropriated  to  each  child^ 
^which  sum  would  not  suffer,  in  comparison  with  the  sums  raised  by  a 
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majority  of  tlic  towns  in  this  State.  In  a  town  like  ours,  where  il 
population  is  sparse,  our  schools  could  not  be  j^radcd  as  in  a  town  ( 
more  dense  population,  but  where  most  of  the  cliildren  arc  living  with: 
two  miles  of  a  central  point.  Your  Committee  would  submit  whethi 
it  would  not  be  wisdom  and  economy  to  provide  a  suitable  place  (i 
scholars  of  such  a^c  and  qualifications  as  the  town  or  your  Cominitti 
inif^ht  determine,  to  be  kept  by  a  man  of  experience  ns  a  teacher,  ar 
whetluT  it  would  not  add  to  our  outward  prosperity.  Your  Commiti 
believe  that  by  such  a  gradinj^  of  our  schools,  the  younger  schok 
would  be  benefited,  as  well  as  the  older,  and  that  they  would  rt-ccii 
doithlc  the  amount  of  good  that  they  now  do.  In  a  school  proper 
graded,  classes  consisting  of  twenty  persons  can  as  well  be  instructed ; 
an  individual  scholar  could  be  in  the  same  time,  and  it  is  easy  to  pe 
ceive  the  superior  economy  of  such  schools,  when  pupils  are  arranged  ] 
convenient  classes,  over  those  in  which  only  a  few  pupils  can  bo  a5>oc 
ated  together  i;i  the  same  class.  Another  argument  is,  that  in  a  grad« 
school  the  pupils  are  subject  to  a  better  mental  discipline.  That  accrtai 
degree  of  emulation,  arising  from  companionship  in  study,  is  neccssai 
to  success  in  teaching,  is  admitted  by  all.  The  influence  of  such  associ; 
tion  operates  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  minds  of  tlic  young.  IVrhat 
there  is  not  a  person  in  this  house,  who  has  not  observed  with  wh^t 
different  spirit  a  child  performs  any  work  alone,  from  that  which  it  mai 
ifests  in  doing  the  same  work  in  company  with  others  ;  and  only  whtr 
the  schools  arc  graded  will  it  be  possible  to  form  the  whole  number  t 
scholars  into  properly  constituted  classes.  The  necessity  of  such  school 
will  be  still  more  apparent  if  wc  consider  that  without  such  an  arrdn::c 
ment  there  can  be  no  perfect  adaptation  of  teachers  to  the  schools  umb 
their  charge.  To  put  young  children  under  a  male  teacher,  is  alm';s 
in  every  respect  undesirable,  they  are  not  so  well  governed,  they  an-  n: 
so  well  taught,  and  they  are  a  great  hiuderancc  to  those  more  advau- . :!, 
and  cxceedin<'lv  troublesome  to  the  teachers.  It  is  bad  economy.  Tiv^ 
occupy  part  of  the  time  of  a  teacher  who  is  paid,  it  may  be,  forty  dollars 
a  month,  ai^  are  less  benefited  than  they  would  be  under  a  fontilt 
teacher,  whose  services  could  be  had  for  half  that  sum.  How  manv  a 
tender  child  is  injured  by  stern  administration  of  just  the  man  ^equircJ 
for  larger,  turbulent  boys.  We  are  led  to  suggest  this  alteration,  b^ 
lieving  that  you  have  the  best  interest  of  your  children  at  heart,  and 
wish  to  have  them  get  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  our  scbouls. 
Another  reason  why  this  alteration  in  our  schools  should  be  made,  is 
that  order  would  bo  more  easily  and  better  maintained,  which  wc  havt 
all  known  the  want  of,  the  past  year  ;  wc  do  not  ask  you  to  raise  raurt 
money  for  the  education  of  your  children,  but  that  you  would  secure  to 
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them  the  benefits  of  what  you  do  raise ;  probably  but  very  few  of  the 
children  vnll  ever  enjoy  the  advantages  of  any  other  schools  than  ours. 

Your  Committee  cannot  close  this  report,  without  adverting  to  the 
duties  of  parents  in  giving  a  strong  and  vigorous  su])poi;t  to  teachers  in 
enforcing  their  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  carrying  out  their  phms. 
This  support  is  essential  to  tlic  moderate  success  of  the  ordinary 
teacher,  and  to  the  best  success  of  the  ablest.  If  parents  would,  at 
the  commencement  of  every  school,  sj^ak  to  their  children  of  the 
sacrifices  they  make  in  providing  a  school  for  them ;  of  the  expense 
tliey  are  at  in  fitting  them  out  with  books  and  clothing,  scholars 
would  be  more  likely  to  appreciate  their  privileges,  for  we  are  all  very 
apt  to  think  that  which  costs  something,  is  somrihini;  worth.  If  parents 
would  tell  them  of  the  importance  of  having  their  lessons  thoroughly 
learned,  of  the  importance  of  good  order  in  school,  and  that  they 
shall  request  the  teacher  to  inform  them  of  cases  of  neglect,  in  getting 
lessons,  and  violating  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  that  being  called  to 
account  at  school  will  bring  accountability  at  home,  and  punishment 
there,  will  make  punishment  certain  at  home  ; — let  sentiments  like  these 
go  forth  from  every  dwelling,  and  what  a  change  should  we  witness  in 
our  schools. 

Again,  the  little  faults  of  teachers  are  not  always  to  be  noticed  ;  re- 
member that  teachers  are  human,  the  best  of  them,  and  consequently 
they  may  commit  errors,  and  many,  and  tliis  is  to  be  expected  where 
young  |)ersons  arc  employed  in  our  schools.  If  their  methods  for  gov- 
erning are  not  always  the  best,  they  will  need  your  support  and  co-ope- 
ration the  more.  By  remembering  that  you  too  are  human,  that  you  are 
not  infallible,  that  your  governmcTit  may  not  always  prove  the  best, 
you  can  better  cast  the  mantle  of  charily  over  the  faults  of  the  teachers. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

It  is  on  the  intimate  acquaintance  thus  acquired  with  all  our  schools, 
that  we  base  the  opinion  already  expressed  of  their  higli  character,  and 
of  the  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  them. 
If  there  are  any  among  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  who  complain  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  system,  we  would  in- 
vite them  to  follow  the  Couimittee  in  one  of  these  semi-annual  reviews, 
and  then  judge  for  themselves.  Let  them  remember  that  it  is  in  these 
schools,  that  more  than  three  thousftnd  children  are  now  receiving  nearly 
all  the  intellectual  culture  which  they  will  ever  obtain  from  any  other 
source  than  the  stem  experience  of  life.  In  these  schools  influences  are 
exerted,  second  in  importance  only  to  those  of  the  family  fireside  and 
the  Bible,  to  mould  the  characters  and  the  destinies  of  the  coming  gene- 
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ration, — to  triiiii  up  the  men  and  women,  tho  futlicts  and  moilnri 
arc  to  take  our  piirts  iinil  fill  our  i)lacfs  when  oiii  own  cartlilv  i 
either  fmishuil.  or  is  left  incomjilote  hehind  us.  TIicrc  thrci^  tli 
childroTi  ri'prijiii'nt  at  luapt  fifteen  hundred  families  in  our  cominii 
all  of  whom  the  nature  and  the  dettrec  of  the  kcIiohI  iii--truftio:; 
their  sons  and  daii|;hlerR  are  receivinjf  arc  matter:!  of  the  livdie- 
est.  I*  there  any  other  miinietpal  coneent.  any  subject  which  tli 
attention  of  our  civic  {government,  that  equals  the  pnl)]ic  *chool 
in  magnitude  and  iinjiortance  ?  Shall  the  money  which  is  ncerU-d 
up  thia  sytem  he  mure  avarieiously  counted,  and  more  Jipnrin^d 
oiil,  than  that  whieh  is  spent  upon  fire  engines  and  slreet-lninps 
and  paui>crs,  roads  and  bridge;),  or  any  of  tho  hundred  other 
which  drain  the  city  treasury  ? 


C'lIAltLESTOWX. 

There  is  no  department  of  our  niunicipiti  affairs  which  reqiiirt 
constant  care  and  attention  than  that  of  the  education  of  our  c 
and  youth ;  while  there  ore  new  developments  from  rear  to  year 
world  of  science  and  of  art.  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  no 
improvement  is  to  be  made  in  the  means  and  nppUancOJt  fiT  trnin 
human  mind.  The  system  of  education  generally,  which  is  in  oji 
here  at  the  present  time,  has  been  sanctioned  by  those  araon^  u^  i 
experience  and  obsenalion;  and  improvements  have  been  intr 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  main  fealures  of  the  plan  have  been  tp 
The  question  has  often  presented  itself  to  those  who  have  been  p 
Litly  connected  with  the  management  of  our  schools — Hy  what 
can  our  excellent  system  of  public  instruction  he  made  more  efficnci' 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  all  the  children  of  oar  i 
When  it  i>  realised  that  there  are  more  than  four  thou«aad  A. 
in  the  citj  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years — that  ther 
thirtjr-etght  public  achoals  to  be  looked  after  and  provided  with  tour 
fiiel.  &c. — tliat  there  are  sixty-three  teachers  to  be  examined  and 
•ulted,  and  twice  at  lea^t  in  each  year  all  these  sehools  are  to  k 
l_t]ut  oil  this  work  is  to  be  done  by  thirteen  men  rbnk 
;  own  besides,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  mptnis 
ssurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work. 
tuA  to  bo  visited  (not  merely  called  upon)  mucli  oftne 

'"  "    between  them,  each  tcocher'nyiteDtfi 

excellence*  ^ipioved,  its  objectioniblt  feilR 

intimate  ooquainttuice  with  each  Kkoii  vA 

teachers  and  Bcholara.    It  liu  bra  ih 

the 


\ 
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• 

:i)nlidcncc,  that  the  best  condition  of  our  schools  could  not  be 
without  the  employment  of  an  intelligent,  educated,  practical 
hose  whole  time  should  be  spent  in  visitinj;  the  schools  and  car- 
at the  details  of  a  j^cneral  plan  adopted  by  the  .School  Committee, 
not  pro])osed  by  this  ajifcncy  to  relieve  the  School  Committee  of 
)()nsibiiitv  of  a  thoroujjh  annual  examination  of  the  schools,  or 
•  i^cneral  supervision,  but  by  exemption  from  the  minuter  details 
s  now  ])erformed,  to  ^ive  more  time  for  a  general  and  comparative 
itiun  of  them. 

GROTON. 

Committee  apprehend  that  there  is  in  the  community  a  great 
id  of  punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars.  This  seems 
verv  serious  matter.  He  who  sends  his  child  to  school  should 
t  a  ])oint  of  strong  endeavor  to  haVe  that  child  constantly  and 
ly  in  his  i)lace.  He  should  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  If 
i)hir  attend  school  but  half  the  time  in  an  irregular  manner,  in- 
t"  learning  half  as  much  as  he  would  if  he  attended  constantly, 
ite  likely  thiit  he  will  learn  nothing  to  good  purpose.  But,  fur- 
e  ])arent  should  see  to  this  matter  on  account  of  the  school  and 
:her.  lie  has  no  moral  right  to  allow  his  child  to  attend  school 
irly,  without  absolute  necessity.  By  doing  so,  the  parent  conn- 
all  the  exertions  of  the  teacher  in  respect  to  classification,  a  point 
utmost  consequence,  occasions  a  disturbance  of  order,  a  waste  of 
disparagement  of  the  standing  of  the  school,  and  a  general  mis- 
.'hich  cannot  be  justified  by  any  supposed  convenience  of  his  own. 
needful  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  should  do  all  in  their 
►o  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  They  should  manifest  in 
lossible  w^ay  a  hearty  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  their  school, 
nt  visits  of  obsen-ation,  not  of  dictation,  on  the  part  of  parents 
Uy,  may  be  of  great  advantage.  Attendance  on  their  part  at  ex- 
ions  is  of  consequence.  The  more  accpiaintance  there  is  between 
cnts  and  the  schools,  the  more  pleasant  and  profitable  they  will 
'.  All  parties  will  be  aroused  and  benefited  by  it.  Want  of  har- 
n  the  district  has  often  a  very  prejudicial  influence  upon  the 

The  school  should  be  judged  impartially,  according  to  its  in- 
mcrits  or  demerits,  not  according  to  incidental  circumstances  of 
lal  or  local  disagreement.     The  teacher's  work  is  difiicult  enough 

))eing  subjected  to  unjust  disparagement  through  the  impcrfec- 

•  »thers.  * 

(1  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dc- 
without  more  opportunity  of  information  than  the  Committee 
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very  often  possess.  Some  reliable  conclusion  may  be  reached  b; 
hours'  examination,  rospectinj;  the  intellectual  exactness  and  re 
of  the  candidate,  on  which  depend,  to  a  very  great  decree,  the  ft 
and  impartiality  of  j^ovcrnment  in  the  scliool,  the  hold  over  the  s< 
affections  and  aspirations,  in  fine,  th(^  general  result  even  in  rei 
mental  attainments.  It  is  far  from  hein^  the  case  that  tlic  best-ir 
person  always  makes  the  best  teacher.  One  may  know  a  ^tou 
and  have  little  tact  or  success  in  imparting  what  he  knows.  In  a 
to  moral  traits,  there  are  other  ment:il  traits  besides  knowledge  to 
sidered.  The  spirit  witli  wliich  the  tcjicher's  calling  is  pursue 
great  consequence.  A  person  who  teaches  occasionally  for 
money,  or  to  eke  out  the  means  of  his  own  education,  is  no* 
things  being  ecpial,  so  likely  to  do  good  in  the  occupation  as  o 
has  adopted  it  permanently  from  preference  for  it  considered  b] 
The  more  of  earnest  attachment  to  the  calling,  the  better  for  all. 
ever  great  the  amount  of  wagps  paid  to  a  good  teacher,  it  is  of  ] 
ment,  provided  only  that  you  get  your  money's  worth  in  the  s 
excellence  of  the  teacher.  A  short  school,  well  kept,  is  worth  im 
rably  more  than  a  poor  (me,  however  long.  In  f  ict,  oftentimes  the 
a  poor  school  is,  tlic  more  harm  accrues  to  the  community.  That 
is  dearest  at  the  outset,  is  very  frequently  cheapest  in  the  end.  - 
teacher  woidd  be  cheaper  at  fifty  dollars  per  month,  than  a  pc 
who  would  teach  for  nothing,  and  board  himself. 

Your  Committee  liuve  observed  that  in  several  of  the  districts  th 
teacher  has  been  engaged  for  both  schools,  the  summer  and  the  ^ 
Wlicn  the  teacher  is  a  competent  one,  this,  we  think,  is  a  desiral 
rangement.  It  is  well-known  that  it  takes  c«)nsiderable  time  for  t 
and  pupils  to  get  mutually  acquainted,  and  to  go  on  together  with 
order,  ease  and  efhciincy  ;  so  that  often  the  last  half  of  a  term  of 
is  far  more  valuable  than  the  first.  In  the  same  way,  a  candiilati 
viously  familiar  with  the  scholars  of  the  district,  is,  other  things 
equal,  far  preferable  to  one  who  is  more  a  stranger  to  them, 
principle  of  change  which  has  ])revailed  in  our  common  schools  we 
plied  to  other  concerns,  we  should  at  once  see  its  mischievous  infii 
\Vhat  if  writers  in  banks  and  insurance  ofHces,  merchants'  clerks 
ceptors  in  academies,  professors  in  colleges,  gave  way  every  six  n 
to  new  incumbents  of  their  offices  ?  Would  nearly  as  much  useful 
ensue  as  at  present  } 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  education  is  omnipotent.  If  this  is  ti 
all,  it  is  not  true  of  mere  school  instruction.  The  most  important 
of  education  is  ])robably  always  accomplished  away  from  the  sc 
room.     The  teacher's  voice  is  but  one  of  many  which  the  child  I 

m 

the  teacher's  system  must  in  general  have  fur  less  sway  over  liim 
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otit-door  scenes  or  the  informal  lessons  of  the  domestic  circle.     The  tone 
of  society,  the  manner  in  which  he  sees  the  prizes  of  society  regarded 
and  distributed,  tend  strongly  to  educate  him.     The  human  life  in  which 
he  mingles,  all  nature  around  him,  the  innumerable  circumstances  of  his 
lot,  convey  constant  influence  (fver  his  mind  and  character.     Neverthe- 
less, the  school  is  of  vast  importance.     And  what  is  its  object  ?     Do 
children  attend  it  merely  to  be  supposed  to  have  received  an  education ; 
W  it  is  said  some  students  have  ate  their  way  to  a  college-diploma  by 
unfailing  attendance  at   the  meals  of   Commons  ?      No !     School   life 
should  be  sincere  and  earnest.     The  teacher  and  the  pupil  should  regard 
it  thus.     Substance,  not  pretence,  should  be  the  watchword.     The  teach- 
er should  seek,  above  all  things,  to  arouse  and  sharpen  the  desire  of  real 
improvement.     The  eflTort  should  be  to  have  every  thing  done  heartily. 
There  should  be  a  habit  of  thinking,  not  a  Acre  storage  of  the  memory 
with  the  signs  of  thought.     The  words  employed  should  always  hold 
something,  and  the  pupil  should  know  what  they  hold.     Mere  verbal 
repetition  is  of  little  use.     Not  the  wrapper,  but  the  thing  enclosed, 
should  have  chief  attention.     Somebody  says,  the  first  requisite  in  order 
to  know  your  way,  is  to  know  where  you  are  going.     Clear  ideas  from 
the  start,  are  of  great  consequence.     Principles  should  always  be  incul- 
cated rather  than  separate,  unconnected  examples.     The  help  given  to 
the  pupil,  in  the  doing  of  sums,  for  example,  should  be  directed  to  the 
theory,  rather  than  the  process.     A  great  principle,  completely  mastered, 
la  worth  a  whole  library  of  results.     Get  hold  of  the  dollar  and  you  of 
eouTBe  have  the  cents.     In  the  investigation  of  truth,  f eduction  ascend^ 
4ng  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  general  rule.     Win  the  leader  of  the 
lierd  into  your  enclosure,  and  you  have  the  whole  herd.     It  is  servile  to 
^ake  results  upon  trust ;  to  get  at  the  reasons  of  things  is  mental  free- 
dom.    Freedom  of  inquiry,  naturalness  of  mental   action,    should   be 
csherished  in  the  school-room.     Restraint  on  the  freedom  of  the  mind  is 
restraint  on  its  energy. 

Bat  few  branches  of  study  should  be  prosecuted  at  once.     Not  the 
Cjuantity,  but  the  quality,  of  learning  should  be  chiefly  considered.    Bet- 
learn  a  little   thoroughly,  assuredly,  than  a  great  deal  superficially 
d  doubtfully.     The  elements  of  a  study  need  constant  regard.     Re- 
iewing  is  a  useful  method.     Let  not  the  parent  complain  that  the  child 
I  "  put  back."     It  is  oflenest  well  that  he  should  be.     The  mind  may 
e  crammed  beyond  good  digestion,  as  well  as  the  body.     A  moderate 
ount  of  aliment,  well-digested,  A\dll  serve  better  than  gross  feeding  to 
iron  muscles  for  the  physical  man.     So  ^vith  the  intellectual 
The  muscles  of  the  mind  need  analogous  training.     The  most 
r'fthletic  intellect  is  not  always  the  most  corpulent  one. 
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LOWELL. 

We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  our  duties,  under  the  statute,  vrhxch 
relates  to  the  employment .  of  children  in  manufacturing  establisbmentfl. 
Children  have  been  found  working  in  such  establishments,   who  were 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  not  attended  school  the  required  time 
during  the  year,   and  who  did  not  come  Tidthin  the   exception  of  the 
statute.     Such  cases  have  been  comparatively  rare,  and  when   the  facts 
have  beep  made  known  to  the  employer,  the  child  has  been  discharged. 
Wlien  we  consider  the  extent  of  our  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
number  of  young  persons  employed  in  them,  the  very  many  poor  families 
in  our  midst  whose  chief  dependence  for  subsistence  is  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  their  children, — the  difficulty  of  detecting  misrepresent ation  on 
the  part  of  parent  and  chil(^  as  to  the  age  of  the  child,  or  the  time  he 
has  been  within  the  State,  it  is  not  surprising  that  children  sometime* 
find  employment  in  the  mills  who  should  be  in  the  schools,  and  that  too 
in  spite  of  the  honest  endeavors  of  employers  to  comply  with  the  law  is 
its  letter  and  its  spirit.     That  helpless  parent  who  has  a  family  of  yonnf^ 
children  and  who  sees  no  alternative  but  to  find  employinent  for  them 
or  throw  himself  and  family  upon  the  city  for  relief,  is  surely  to  be  com- 
miscrated.     But  even  in  such  cases,  the  interest  of  the  children,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  parent  and  of  the   public,  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  wants   of  the  children  must  be  supplied. 
The  statute  is  a  salutary  one,  and  no  one  can  be  justified  in  violating 
it ;  nor  should  hfi  be  allowed  wantonly  or  knowingly  so   to  do  with 
impunity. 

Doubts  as  to  the  construction  of  the  statute,  and  the  proper  fonn  of 
certificates  to  be  required,  having  been  expressed,  the  School  Committw 
have  prepared  forms  adapted  to  public  and  to  private  schools,  wbict 
they  have  recommended  to  manufacturing  establishments  to  require. 
In  our  search  after  children  thus  illegally  employed,  as  well  as  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties  under  the  statute  of  1852,  chap.  241,  we*hti* 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  truant  commissioner,  Jesse  Huse,  Esq.,  who 
was  appointed  to  that  office  early  in  the  year.  The  important  serrice 
rendered  by  this  officer  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  promoting  of 
order  and  good  morals  in  our  city,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice.  As 
furnishing  evidence  of  the  various  duties  which  have  devolved  upon 
him — his  fidelity  and  perseverance  in  the  execution  of  them— «Dd 
proving  beyond  question,  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  and  persevering  en- 
forcement of  this  ordinance  in  our  city,  we  give  the  following  brief 
abstract  of  his  report,  viz.  :  'Whole  number  of  truants,  306.  Of  these, 
292  were  boys  and  14  were  girls.  Twenty- two  of  the  boys  were  arrested 
by  virtue  of  warrant ;  two  of  these  were  sent  to  the  house  of  employ* 
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mcnt  and  reformation  for  juvenile  offenders,  for  two  years,  three  for  one 
year,  and  four  for  six  months  ;  nine  were  bailed  by  parents  or  by  friends, 
and  for  four  employment  was  found.  ^Vhole  number  of  absentees,  (chil- 
dren not  attending  school  and  apparently  out  of  employment,)  482.  Of 
tlicsc,  371  were  boys,  and  111  were  girls.  Of  the  truants  and  absentees, 
166  were  American,  and  620  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  ab- 
sentees who  were  plated  in  schools,  forty-four  had  never  attended  school 
Lq  this  city.  Some  of  the  boys  were  found  to  have  partial  employment, 
and  some  were  engaged  iiv  minding  house,  to  enable  their  parents  to  go 
out  to  work.  A  large  number  of  the  girls  who  are  counted  as  absentees, 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  school  of  tlie  Sisters  of  Charity. 

In  attending  to  his  duties,  the  commissioner  has  visited  and  conversed 
with  820  families — made  757  visits  to  the  schools,  and  received  197 
written  requests  from  teachers,  to  all  of  which  he  has  attended.  We 
are  tempted  to  quote  from  tliese  reports,  which  contain  other  matter  of 
public  interest,  but  forbear.  We  suggest  that  the  field  of  labor  is  too 
broad  for  a  single  officer.  This  the  present  commissioner  has  found  to 
be  his  owTi  experience.  If  the  territory  were  divided  and  two  officers 
were  employed,  time  would  be  given  to  make  thorough  investigations  in 
cases  of  doubt,  and  each  would  more  easily  and  surely  detect  cases  of 
truancy,  absence,  &c. 

MAI.DEX. 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  Committee  would  respectfully  submit  a 
few  considerations  to  their  constituents,  which  they  believe  deeply  con- 
ccxn  the  interests  of  our  schools. 

1st.  The  Committee  believe  it  would  greatly  subserve  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  town,  if  a  High  School,  such  as  the  law  contem- 
plates/were  established  within  its  limits.  Many  of  our  youth  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  such  a  school : 
and  in  its  absence,  parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  older  children 
el3ewhere,  to  pursue  those  higher  branches  of  study  wliich  cannot  be 
introduced  into  our  public  schools.  In  this  way  hundreds  of  dollars  are 
annually  expended  for  the  support  of  schools  in  other  places.  In  the 
present  crowded  state  of  our  public  schools,  no  suitable  provision  can  be 
made  for  this  advanced  class  of  pupils  ;  so  that  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  town  demands  the  establishment  of  a  High  School  among  us.  It 
18  believed  that  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  town  woul<f  dictate  a 
suitable  appropriation  for  this  object.  It  would  add  to  its  already  high 
reputation,  and  would  increase  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  who  are  continually  emigrating  from  the  city  to  the 
suburban  town,  to  take  up  their  abode  with  us. 
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2d.  While  the  public  schools  generally  are  in  a  healthful  .and  pros- 
perous condition,  yet,  had  the  appropriation  of  the  town  for  their  support 
warranted  an  increase  of  expenditure,  more  would  have  been  done  to 
promote  their  interests.  Believing  it  to  be  tlic  best  policy  to  obtain  and 
retain  tlie  services  of  superior  teachers  in  our  schools,  the  Committee 
have  been  obliged  to  advance  the  salaries  of  several  teachers, — a  coursB 
demanded  by  the  increased  expensiveness  of  living',  and  by  the  fact  thai 
the  best  teachers  are  commanding  higher  salaries  than  the  town  hsa 
hitherto    paid. 

The  contingent  expenses  this  year  have  been  somewhat  larger  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  repairing  school-liouses,  painting,  fumishiag 
stoves,  cV:c. ;  and,  at  the  Siime  time,  the  Committee  have  refrained  from 
making  improvements  which  they  deemed  desirable,  from  fear  of  exceed- 
ing the  money  voted  for  this  purpose.  As  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
retrencliment  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  unless  we  would  have  the  schools 
deteriorate,  and  as  the  other  expenses  cannot  well  be  lessened,  thfi 
Committee  believe  that  an  increased  ajipropriation  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  future  wants  of  the  schools.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  the  past  year  was  $4,600,  with  81,000  for  contingent  expenses. 

3d.  The  Committee  have  though  it  advisable  to  make  as  few 
changes  as  possible  in  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  and  han 
made  no  change,  except  where  they  believed  it  demanded  by  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  the  scholars.  They  found  some  books  in  use,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  did  not  fully  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  schools* 
and  therefore  introduced  others,  deemed  superior,  in  their  places.  A 
large  number  of  text-books,  not  now  used,  and  consequently  valueless, 
had  accumulated  upon  the  hands  of  the  town  agent ;  these  were  ex- 
changed for  such  as  were  needed,  and  thus  the  expense  to  the  town  has 
been  considerably  lessened. 

4th.  The  Committee,  being  aware  of  the  evils  arising  from  frequent 
changes  of  teachers,  have  sought  to  make  as  few  as  possible.  Some- 
times unavoidable  circumstances  may  arise,  rendering  a  change  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary — and  then  it  should  unhesitatingly  be  made. 
"When  a  school  is  greatly  mismanaged,  when  the  teacher  has  no  aptne« 
to  instruct,  and  the  pupils  are  at  a  stand-still,  or  are  retrograding,  whei 
he  cannot  succeed  in  securing  the  interest  and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  and 
the  school  is  constantly  declining  under  his  care,  a  change  is  not  only 
expedient,  but  is  demanded.  But  no  considerations  should  ever  prompt 
a  change  of  teachers,  except  those  of  the  weightiest  character. 

5th.  The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  at  our  public  schools  is  an 
evil  loudly  demanding  remedy.  The  Committee  have  not  deemed  it 
expedient  to  adopt  any  stringent  rule  to  secure  the  punctual  attendana 
of  the  scholars  ;  kno^ving  that  this  is  a  matter  depending  mainly  njw 
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home  influence,  and  the  action  of  parents.  The  evil  exists  to  a  la- 
mentable extent,  and  should  be  remedied  by  parental  interference. 
If  scholars  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves  frequently  from  school, 
their  absence  necessarily  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  classes  with 
which  thoy  are  connected.  Either  they  must  omit  what  the  class  has 
learned  in  their  absence,  or  the  class  must  be  delayed  till  they  can 
overtake  it.  Either  course  is  injurious,  and  if  parents  do  not  wish  to 
retard  the  pro  .^ross  of  their  children,  and  to  derange  the  whole  machinery 
of  a  school-rooju,  they  should  not  require  the  absence  of  their  children 
from  scliool,  ni)r  even  allow  it,  unless  the  necessity  for  so  doinj;  is  of 
the  most  imper.itive  kind. 

6th.  The  Committee  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to  parents  on  the 
necessity  of  tlicir  co-operating  with  the  teachers  of  the  respective  schools, 
as  without  this  they  cannot  prosper  as  they  ought.  Some  teachers  feel 
sensibly  the  want  of  this  co-operation,  and  are  conscious  that  they  are 
not  doing  for  their  schools  what  they  might,  with  the  aid  and  influence 
of  the  parents.  If  parents  sustain  the  teacher  in  maintaining  good  order* 
in  counselling  their  children  to  obedience  and  diligence,  in  requiring 
promptitude  and  constancy  at  scliool,  in  expressing  their  regard  for,  and 
sympathy  with  the  teacher,  in  frequently  visiting  the  school,  and  mani- 
festing an  interest  in  all  appertaining  to  it,  they  \nll  soon  perceive  a 
great  improvement  in  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher,  encouraged, 
■will  put  forth  new  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  his  charge ;  the  pupil, 
stimulated  to  activity  will  progress  with  unprecedented  nipidity.  But 
let  the  parent  withhold  his  influence  and  aid  from  the  teacher,  let  him 
speak  lightly  and  disrespectfully  of  him  in  presence  of  the  child,  and 
magnify  every  trivial  error  in  judgment,  or  fault  in  action,  into  an 
unpardonable  enormity,  let  him  avoid  the  school-room  as  though  he 
knew  not  its  existence,  and  withhold  from  the  teacher  every  expression 
of  sympathy,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  great  or  permanent 
prosperity. 

The  C'ommittee  are  happy  to  say  that  they  have  witnessed  with 
pleasure  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  co-operato 
with  teachers,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable.  They  are  con- 
fident that  an  improvement  in  this  respect  would  be  productive  of  most 
gratifying  and  beneflcial  results. 

MEDFORD. 

Your  Committee  have  labored  to  give  and  make  permanent  the  im- 
pression, that  the  first  and  great  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  tho 
power  to  think  correctly^  and  to  do  every  thing  with  understanding. 
Books  arc  to  be  studied,  and  rules  committed  to  memory,  not  that  tho 
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pupil  may  have  so  many  facts  in  his  mind  as  remembered  facts,  not  that 
he  may  recile  JIucntly,  but  that  he  may  understand  the  reasons  of  thoso 
rules,  and  be  able  to  apply  their  principles  to  the  manifold  exigencies  of 
life  and  actual  business.     A  scholar  may  solve  problems  in  interest,  fox 
example,  in  school,  with  his  book   and  the  directory  words  of  the  rule 
before  him,  and  a  model  solution  for  his  eye  to  follow,  and  yet  not  know 
enough  of  the  subject  and  reasons  of  interest  to  be  able  to  jcalculate  the 
amount  due  upon  the  simplest  indorsed  promissory  note  in  the  counting- 
room.     This  is  not  an  unfrequent  experience  and   observation ;  and  is 
the   fruit  of  a  totally  erroneous  and  slovenly  mode    of  education.    It 
takes  no  more  time,  it  costs  no  more  labor,  to  instruct'a  child  in  the  real 
nature  of  interest,  to  illustrate  to  him  clearly  the  principles  on  which  it 
proceeds,  so  that  he  shall  be  fully  qualified  to  solve  any  of  its  problenu 
anywhere,  than  it  does  to  drill  him  into  his  parrot-memory  of  the  wordfi 
of  the  book ;  and  the   results   of  the  two  modes  are  widely  different : 
what  he  learns  in  its  principlcj  becomes  a  permanent  possession,  always 
available,  part  of  himself;  and  a  teacher  who  refuses  or  neglects,  for 
any  cause,  to  give  this  better  instruction — who  does  not  set  it  up  as  the 
unyielding  rule  of  his  school — is  undeserving  of  the  responsible  station 
he  fills'.     No  matter  what  may  be  his  graces  and  qualifications  in  other 
respects — how  amiable,  how  faithful,  how  intelligent  soever,  unless  his 
work  begins  where  the  office  of  the  hook  ends, — unless  he   can  and  vUl 
make  the  dry  theory  of  the  books  radiant  with  practical  knowledge  to 
the  scholar  ;  unless,  in  the  language  of  another  he  "  can  teach  very  veil 
indeed,  then  he  cannot  do  the  very  thing  for  which  he  is  employed,  and 
for  which  his  salary  is  paid.'* 

NATICK. 

Many  of  the  defects  in  our  schools  are  to  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
want  of  proper  qualifications  in  the  teachers.  Very  few  teachers  haw 
been  educated,  themselves,  to  close  and  accurate  habits  of  thought,  and 
the  result  is,  that  they  perpetuate  their  own  defects  of  mind,  by  trans- 
mitting them  to  their  pupils.  Accuracy  of  thought,  and  clearness  of 
mind  are  qualities  easily  impressed  by  the "  teacher  upon  his  pupils,  and 
they  are  of  inestimable  value  in  every  condition  of  life.  A  teacher 
loosely  and  carelessly  educated,  with  rambling  and  disjointed  notions  of 
men  and  of  things,  is  an  injury  of  the  most  positive  kind  to  a  school 
under  his  charge,  inasmuch  as  he  induces  a  like  habit  of  negligence  d 
thought  and  expression  in  his  pupils.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  been 
properly  educated  in  this  respect,  and  are  thus  competent  to  instruct  is 
a  thorough  and  exact  manner.  But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  it 
not  always  practicable  to  obtain  such  persons  to  teach  in  schools. 
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But  a  tcacbcr  should  not  only  have  a  thorough  and  exact  education, 
but  he  should  also  have  skill  and  aptness  in  teaching,  and  in  governing 
and  managing  a  school.  All  these  qualities  must  co-exist  in  order  to 
make  a  good  teacher.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  community  who 
possess  these  qualities  and  are  thus  fitted  by  nature  to  become  teachers, 

I 

la,  and  must  be  small,  and  these  are  not  always  the  ones  selected  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  prudential  committees,  to  teach  our  schools.  Nor  can 
this  evil  be  remedied  by  the  examination  which  the  superintending 
committee  are  required  by  law  to  make,  of  all  the  teachers.  The  exam- 
ination cannot  extend  to  any  other  matters  except  the  mere  knowledge 
of  books,  while  the  tact  and  skill  of  a  teacher  can  only  be  tested  by  an 
actual  and  often  disastrous  experiment. 

Providence  seems  to  have  designed  that  woman  should  be  Ae  teacher 
of  childhood.  To  teach  the  young,  is  the  vocation  of  woman  by  nature, 
and  all  those  who  have  accurately  observed  our  schools,  unite  in 
attributing  to  our  female  teachers  a  greater  degree  of  tact  and  skill  in 
teaching  than  is  possessed  by  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 

It  is  the  impression  of  the  Committee  that  ail  our  district  schools, 
both  summer  and  winter,  might  be   taught  more  successfully  by  female 
than  by  male  teachers.     According  to  our  experience,  female  teachers 
arc  better  educated  in  the  various  branches  usually  taught  in  our  com- 
Hion   schools,    than    the    male    teachers.      Many  young   ladies    qualify 
themselves  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  by  attending  normal 
schools,  or  otherwise ;  whereas  very  few  of  the  other  sex  ever  take  any 
pains  to  do  so.     Male  teachers,  of  the  class  employed  in  district  schools, 
seldom  manifest  that  degree  of  interest  which  is  necessary  to  success  in 
teaching.     They  use  school-keeping  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
else  that  is  better  and  more  desirable  for  them.     Ordinarily  they  do 
not  expect  employment,  as  teachers,  but   a   few  months  in  the  year. 
They  teach,  emphatically,  for  the  j)ai/,  in  which  all  their  interest  centres. 
They  have  no  particular  ambition  to  succeed,  as  they  do  not  usually 
expect  re-employment  in  the  same  place.     They  are  adventurers  in  quest 
*>f  lucre,  without  any  intere'st  in  their  calling,  with  their  whole  thoughts 
n%d  attention  turned  to  other  things,   and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  are 
•j'.'uerally  unsuccessful.     Perhaps  they  are  students  in  college,  without 
t'Kperience  in  common   schools,   poorly  instructed    in    the   elementary 
br^inches,    in    search*of  funds  to  help    them   in  paying   their   college 
expenses,  and  sometimes  escaping  from  the  irksome  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity, to  have  a  good  time  in  fun  and  frolic  in  a  country  school  district. 
This  is  true  of   male  "teachers,    as  a  class.      There   are  a  few  who 
teach  with  correct  aims  and  intentions,  who  are  looking  forward  to  a 
life  of  usefulness  in  the  profession  of  an  instructor  of  youth,  and  who 
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writing,  but  cannot  launch  off  unaided  in  the  execution  of  a  letter,  note 
or  notice,  ha^dng  all  accurate  in  spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
etc.  If  their  communication  is  to  a  distant  friend,  'tis  not  neatly  folded 
and  bearing  the  proper  inscription.  So  with  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  occur  in  actual  business  life.  The  best  educated  man  is 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically  educated. 

Finally :  let  parents  who  employ  teachers  for  their  children,  manifest 
the  same  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  its  being  well 
done,  as  they  do  in  other  work  they  hire  performed.  This  will  bring 
them  into  the  school  during  its  progress  and  at  its  close. 

Let  them  not  confide  wholly  in  the  representations  of  their  children, 
in  so  high  a  matter  as  education,  and  forming  an  estimate  of  teachers, 
when  they  usually  do  not  regard  the  judgment  of  children  as  accurate 
and  reliable,  in  far  less  difficult  matters  than  instruction,  and  progress 
in  the  sciences. 


SHIRLEY. 

Your  Committee  cannot  but  express  a  regret  that  so  many  people  are 
yet  in  favor  of  a  frequent  exchange  of  teachers.  So  great  are  the  dis- 
advantages that  arise  firom  this  custom,  that  were  our  schools  private, 
instead  of  public  institutions,  they  would  all  fail,  if  not  be  dissolved, 
within  five  years.  No  board  of  trustees  could  sustain  one  of  our  col- 
leges, or  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  for  that  length  of  time,  under 
such  a  system.  One  term  is  long  enough  for  a  poor  teacher,  but  the 
way  to  keep  our  schools  supplied  with  good  teachers,  is  to  hold  on  upon 
the  services  of  those  who  prove  themselves  of  this  character.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Committee  warrant  them  in  the  declaration,  that  where 
the  same  individual  has  been  continued  at  the  head  of  a  school  through 
a  series  of  terms,  the  result  has  been  a  thorough  and  speedy  improve- 
ment of  a  large  portion  of  his  or  her  pupils.  And  we  know  of  no  ar- 
gument that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  a  new  teacher  every  term, 
that  may  not  be  advanced  in  favor  of  a  change  every  month,  or  every 
week.  The  policy  which  we  condemn  is  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  schools.  These  assertions  may  be  sustained  by  facts.  With  your 
permission  we  will  adduce  a  single  instance  of  the  effects  of  this  custom, 
which  will  not  cast  the  least  reflection,  even  by  the  most  remote  impli- 
cation, on  the  district,  when  it  occurred,  nor  yet  upon  any  member  of 
that  district,  but  is  intended  only  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  a  policy  that 
at  present  has  a  large  and  honest  support  from  a  respectable  class  of  our 
community. 

A  teacher  was  placed  in  one  of  our  public  schools,  four  years  since, 
and  was  continued  there  through  four  successiye  terms  of  public  school, 
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and* she  had  one  private  term  in  the  mean  time,  making  five  term/in  two 
years.     The  school  was  in  a  low  state  when  her  labors  commenced,  but 
it  rose  under  her  care  until — at  the  close  of  the  last  term — the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  Committee  were  fully  answered,  and  the 
school  was  regarded  as  being  surely  established  on  a  progressive  basis, 
could  the  teacher's  services  be  continued.     But  here  the  fatal  policy 
came  into  exercise,  and  a  new  teacher  was  employed,  and  new  teachers 
have  been  employed  every  term  since ;  this,  with  other  circumstances, 
have  reduced  the  school,  as  a  whole,  to  a  lower  position  than  it  occupied 
four  years  ago.     And  to  prove  to  you  that  we  have  not  overrated  the 
teacher's  services,  to  whom  we  allude,  she  has  been  employed  in  the 
first  school  of  a  neighboring  town,  from  the  time  she  left  the  school  al- 
luded to — two  years — ^has  kept  three  terms  a  year,  and  is  now  under  a 
contract  to  continue  a  year  longer. 

SOMEllVILLE. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  ele- 
ments of  a  practical  education.  One  opines  that  the  object  of  common 
school  instruction  is  to  enable  a  boy  to  understand  all  that  relates  to 
common  things — including,  of  course,  the  number  of  nails  needed  for  a 
horse-shoe,  and  the  number  of  grains  required  to  plant  a  hill  of  com! 
Another  says,  a  boy  should  know  what  country  he  lives  in  ?  "What  riTer 
is  nearest  to  him,  and  where  it  rises  and  empties  ?  Of  what  material! 
his  jacket  is  made  ?  Who  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States? 
And  what  is  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  in  which  he  lives  ?  Half- 
a-dozen  boys,  it  is  conjectured,  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  mass, 
and  interrogated  in  this  way,  would  afibrd  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the 
state  of  popular  education  in  any  given  country  town  of  one  or  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 

All  this  may  be  well  enough ;  but,  the  fact  is,  teachers,  as  a  general 
thing,  take  their  tone  from  committees.  These  boards  of  supervision 
are  usually  changed,  more  or  less,  every  year.  The  teacher  tries,  as  m 
duty  bound,  to  suit  them  all.  Of  course  he  changes  his  plan,  more  or 
less,  every  year ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that,  after  ten  years  faithful  serrice, 
he  has  any  plan  or  mind  of  his  own  at  all. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  If  one  board  of  examiners  require/igid  ad- 
herence to  the  language  of  the  text-book ;  while  a  second  insists  on 
ideas  ;  and  a  third  is  willing  that  the  pupil's  general  intelligence  shall 
serve  as  an  offset  for  the  absence  of  either — if  a  fourth  committee  urge 
the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive ;  and  a  fifth,  the  reflective  foicuities;  a 
sixth,  recommend  corporal  punishment ;  and  a  seventh  deprecate  it,  vciy 
little  real  progress  will  be  made,  beyond  that  of  travelling  in  a  click. 
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The  advantage  of  system  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  But  to  reap  its  greatest  benefits,  a  uniformity  of  sys- 
tem must  be  maintained  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  our  common 
school  course. 

These  evils  have  seriously  affected  the  progress  of  the  schools,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  our  history  as  a  town.  It  has  been  our 
misfortune  rather  than  our  fault. 

STOXEHAM. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  the  leading  thought  of  every  common 
school  report  should  be  to  inspire  a  firmer  attachment  to  our  most  ex- 
cellent mode  of  education.  Not  that  it  is  now  perfect ;  nor,  indeed, 
have  we  derived  all  the  blessings  which  it  is  designed  to  bestow ;  but  a 
tine  sympathy  for  the  rising  race — a  just  appreciation  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  basis  on  which  they  are  built,  ^vill  teach  us  what  is  to  bo 
done  from  time  to  time — what  changes  are  required — what  efforts  and 
sacrifices  are  demanded  to  complete  the  work  of  education. 

It  belongs  to  the  parent,  especiMly,  we  think,  to  the  affectionate 
mother,  to  create  within  the  breast  of  her  son  and  her  daughter  the  love 
of  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  done  at  once — nor  by  scolding  and  whip- 
ping :  it  will  require  patience  and  affection  on  the  parents'  part — efforts 
that  shall  tend  to  draw  out  the  manly  and  considerate  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  feel  that  he  attends  school  merely  to 
**  get  out  of  your  way,"  that  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  mth  him ! 
What  a  sorrowful  impression !  Xo  wonder  then,  that  he  fails  to  im- 
prove—or that  he  plays  truant.  He  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  study ^ 
because  you  do  not-  feel  it— or  appear  to  when  you  converse  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  attending  school.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  a  child  feels  a 
deeper  interest,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  childhood,  in  moral  and 
intellectual  subjects,  than  its  parent.  The  wise  man  has  said,  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  another  has  said,  "  As  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  's  inclined."  These  are  old,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  important  statements.  They  should  be  faithfully  pondered,  because 
they  contain  a  lofly  and  practical  maxim,  which  cannot  be  discarded  with 
safety. 

We  venture  the  assertion,  that  with  the  increase  of  sympathy  and  re- 
spect among  our  parents  and  adults,  for  our  schools  and  teachers,  will 
be,  from  year  to  year,  the  increase  of  interest  with  our  children  and 
youth  for  their  studies — and  very  much  in  that  ratio  will  be  their  im- 
provement. 

When  the'  wayward  son  sees  that  his  father  is  really  in  earnest  in  the 
work  of  education — that  he  means  what  he  says,  no  more  need  be  done 
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Though  wc  believe  an  improvement  on  preceding  years  has  been  made 
the  past  year,  still  there  is  need  of  greater  regularity  in  this  matter. 
And  why  are  so  many  scholars  permitted  to  be  absent  when  the  school 
closes  ?  Tliis  is  a  sorrowful  fact  which  every  parent  and  guardian  should 
consider  in  all  its  effects  on  the  youth,  and  the  success  of  the  school. 
Much  might  be  said  on  this  point,  showing  the  bad  effects  of  such  neg- 
lect, but  we  wish  to  keep  the  subject  alive  in  the  thouglits  of  those  on 
whom  the  responsibility  principally  rests. 

Father,  guardian,  friend,  if  you  cannot  confer  upon  your  charge  but 
one  blessing,  let  that  be  the  key  to  all  wisdom,  and  the  blessing  of  him 
that  is  ready  to  perish  will  rest  on  you. 

WOBURX. 

"  Amidst  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  wars  of  Ancient  Greece,"  says 
Professor  Hoit,  '*  there  was  one  spot,  the  central  island  of  the  Cyclades, 
always  consecrated  to  peace.  lonians,  Persians,  and  AtheniaDs,  alike 
leaving  behind  shield  and  the  recollection  of  hard  fought  battle-fields, 
met  together  at  Delos,  and  around  the  same  altar,  joined  in  the  worship 
of  a  common  Deity.  Not  unlike  these  old  warriors  may  wc,  whatever 
be  our  party  names,  pause  for  a  moment  amid  the  strifes  and  animosities 
of  our  political  warfare,  and,  under  the  white  flag  of  peace,  make  our 
united  offering  at  the  shrine  of  Letters.*' 

That  this  is  the  wise  spirit  with  which  we  should  act,  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  momentous  question  of  the  education  of  the  young, 
no  one  will  pretend  to  deny.  But  alas !  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  this  respect,  has  died  with  them,  and 
that  we  can  hardly  claim  to  have  kept  alive  a  few  sparks  of  the  Greek 
fire.  It  would  seem  as  judicious  to  choose  the  guardians  of  our  schools 
for  their  sectarian  or  party  predilections,  as,  according  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  was  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  legislature,  in  choosing  men  of 
"  no  knowledge  *'  *to  constitute  the  Macer's  Court, — a  court  established 
*'  for  trying  questions  of  relationship  or  descent,  which  often  involve  the 
most  nice  and  complicated  questions  of  evidence.'*  In  one  of  our 
recent  teachers*  conventions,  the  character  of  school  committees  came 
up  for  discussion,  and  the  poor  animals  were  so  completely  stripped, 
that,  like  Plato's  man,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  to  what  species  they  be- 
longed. That  such  a  process  in  many  instances  would  produce  the  same 
result,  there  can  be  but  little  reason  to  doubt.  Nor  can  this  well  be 
otherwise,  while  the  present  principles  of  selection  are  allowed  to  prevail. 
The  men  best  fitted  for  this  office  are  seldom  or  never  party  men.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  teachers  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand.  In- 
deed it  is  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.     "  If,"  as  Mr.  Jackson  says. 
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We  have  to  discover  these  laws  and  organize  them  into  action,  to 
become  scientific  teachers.  As  a  man  may  have  a  profound  knowledge 
of  surgery,  and  yet  be  no  operator,  from  never  having  taken  the  knife 
into  his  hand  ;  so  one  may  have  developed  the  laws  of  teaching  so  as  to 
stiite  them  in  "  fixed  words,"  and  yet  be  no  teacher.  One  must  essay 
to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  in  order  to  bend  it.  This  art  of  teaching, 
which  the  great  philosopher  recognizes  as  so  important  and  difficult, 
comes  not  by  intuition,  but,  as  Mr.  Emerson  says,  "  requires  as  really  a 
specific  apprenticeship  as  the  art  of  making  saddles  or  ploughshares,  of 
laying  walls,  of  mixing  colors,  or  of  sculpturing  marble."  This  every 
one  recognizes,  for  in  the  common  language  of  the  community  is  heard 
the  praise  of  the  "  experieficed  teacher,*' — which  means  one  who  has  in 
some  manner  tried  experiments  in  teaching — oftentimes  more  perilous 
than  those  the  physician  is  said  to  try  upon  his  patients — and  who  has 
from  these  experiments,  or  this  experience,  fixed  upon  some  settled  plan 
of  instruction.  It  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  learning  how  to  teach, 
by  experiments  with  all  sorts  of  medicines  and  keen-cutting  instruments 
upon  the  quick  living  mind,  that  Normal  schools  are  established, — as 
are  hospitals  and  dissecting-rooms,  to  prevent  similar  experiments  upon 
the  living  body.  That  these  schools  have  been  eminently  successful,  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  testify.  That  they 
fail  in  making  good  teachers  of  all  who  are  under  their  instruction,  is  of 
course,  to  be  expected.  The  wonder  is  that  they  fail  in  so  few  instances. 
We  have  had  seven  Normal  teachers  in  our  schools,  during  the  last  year ; 
these  teachers  have  all  been  eminently  successful.  We  shall  speak  of 
them  again,  in  connection  with  the  schools  they  have  taught.  We 
would  recommend  to  all  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  (and 
no  one  else  should  undertake  to  teach,)  to  spend  some  time  at  one  of 
the  State  Normal  schools. 

One  great  object  of  education  is  to  develop  the  human  intellect, — 
"  that  thing  so  noble,  that  may  be  so  refined  in  itself,  as  to  approach 
the  purity  of  the  soul,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  same."  The  work  of  the 
teacher,  then,  is  for  eternity.  It  is  to  him  we  are  to  look  for  the 
**  coming  man,"  who  "  shall  assert  in  all  its  fulness  the  dignity  of  his 
kind ;  who  shall  raise  humanity  to  the  station  awarded  it  by  the  Psalm- 
ist— a  little  below  the  angels."  In  order  that  the  teacher  may  labor 
successfully  to  this  end,  he  must  know  what  are  the  humjin  faculties, 
and  their  natural  order  of  development.  He  ought  to  study  these  facul- 
ties in  their  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  one  be  not  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  others  ;  and  also  in  their  relation  to  the  physical  system, 
that  they  be  not  cultivated  at  its  expense,  and  that  it  be  not  so  pam- 
pered as  to  destroy  them. 

Another  object  of  education  is  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowl- 
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been  almost  the  sole  instructor,  and  has  trained  them  to  be  particularly 
useful  in  the  garden  and  kitchen,  independent  of  servants,  and  cheerful 
and  social  in  an  unusual  degree,  in  the  family  circle. 

'*  If  there  is  a  family  exbihiting  such  propriety,  intelligence,  and 
genius,  or  a  father  more  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  children,  an  inter- 
view would  compensate  for  a  long  journey.  Governor  Everett,  years 
since,  in  his  message,  mentioned  the  'Learned  Blacksmith  Barritt*  as 
an  example  to  the  youth  of  the  State :  and  I  am  sure  the  hoy  and  girl 
in  this  family,  who,  when  under  ten  years  of  age,  had  conquered  three 
languages,  and  in  addition  are  exact  and  generally  intelligent,  are  more 
worthy  of  mention  and  imitation." 

w 

We  add  to  this  a  letter  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  written  in  reply 
to  a  communication  asking  further  information  upon  his  system. 

Sex.vte  Cii.vmueu,  March,  185.3. 
Dr.  Piper: — 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  vour  communication  received  vesterdaA',  I 
would  say,  that  as  to  the  corrections  in  that  newspaper  article,  I  do  not 
recollect  precisely  from  what  languages  the  ditierent  members  of  the 
family  read,  as  they  often  change,  but  the  daughter,  I  know,  read  not 
from  the  Latin,  but  from  the  Gei^man  or  Hebrew.  We  sometimes  use, 
at  family  prayers,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Ijatin,  German,  French,  and 
English. 

lu  answer  to  your  questions  : — 

1.  How  much  do  they  learn  before  six  years  of  age  ?  Heading,  writ- 
ing, spelling  :  some  geography  and  arithmetic. 

2.  How  many  hours  of  study :     From  two  to  six,  before  six  years  of 

age. 

3.  ^^^lat  physical  discipline  :     All  kinds  of  house  work  and  garden 

work,  for  boys  and  girls  alike,  together  with  the  use  of  balls,  kites, 
dolls,  jumping,  walking,  running,  cutting  and  sawing  wood,  *S:c.,  thus 
filling  up  the  hours  not  devoted  to  study  or  rntrJIrrtual  sports. 

4.  Diet:  They  use  no  tea  or  cofl'ee,  very  little  meat  or  butter,  but 
mostly  a  vegetable  diet,  and  milk,  eggs,  syrup,  6cc. ;  still,  meat  and  but- 
ter are  not  prohibited. 

5.  In  summer  they  generally  retire  at  dark,  and  remain  in  bed  ac- 
cording to  age,  from  about  eight  to  twelve  hours.     They  generally  rise 

-about  daylight,  unless  the  days  are  very  short.     In  winter  they  sit  up 
later,  and  read  or  amuse  themselves  in  the  evening. 

6.  I  gradually  increase  the  hours  of  study  from  the  time  they  begin 

study,  when  they  may  not  study  more  than  two  hours  per  day,  though 

-^vhen  sixteen  tliey  may  be  engaged  in  study  and  recitation  eight  or  nine 

liours,  though  not  generally  so  much.     I  consider  six  hours  of  close 

study  enough  for  children. 

7.  When  they  commence  Hebrew,  I  make  that  the  principal  study, 
^md  they  attend  to  it  the  whole  day.  I  consider  one  principal  study 
enough  for  small  children,  and  two  per  day  enough  for  older  children. 
"%r?ith  only  one  or  two  they  become  more  interested  in  the  study  or 

0^dics,   and   have   less   confusion   and  distraction  of  attention.     The 
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c'MMiv:i  ',vlli,  1m\v»'-< !T,  natunilly  ■>■'  niukiiijx  some  pn);:^ir-ss  iii.-iri-!  r:^:::-. 
•'■'()"r.ii>hv.  hi<t'.)rv,  vVc.  tlnm^rh  nsit  bv  anv  vcrv  dr-finito  ronrsr-  4it  ~r--\\^ 
Till  V  stiidv  H«0»nw  tl>r.vo  voars  :  tlicn  (.iivfk  Xwd  vci-.rs  :  thf.-ii  I.i.ti"  ?'.vi 
vcr«v<.  'I'ii'.'V  liiHMi  t)iic.  thou  t:iko  audthor,  Imt  wlii-ii  iiwr  !;;1.'  ti.: 
svi-'.iuU  :t  iiillt.'  tlj/ily  roailin;;-  in  ilin  jhst  i.s  rc([riR*(l.  ^o  tl:at  i'  in:  y  :].■. 
In-  i"!)r.;iilU'ii  :  Jiiul  \vln.'U  the  t--.li\l  !?>  t:iki-ii,  ii  little  roairnii:  v.  ■  ].>■  :;• 
tl..j  1ir>t  and  Ni.-coud.  ior  tho  suino  |mv|)(»so.  Yuu  s^-c-  I  ad«.i]»!  I'r-  c-^  :  : 
t\['  ^inithir/ltin  iis'-tcad  f»i'  that  tA'  inrrstii;afit)n.  I  think  tlu-y  v.- ;.  ■'.■ 
h.';!rii  r:i-l(.r  to  n  verso  ih.o  unlor,  and  ])o;^iii  with  the  l^iitiii,  l/ul  J  :\..ik 
th-.'  order  I  a.lojit  v.ill  ]»o  fmiiid  tho  must  i<iirc  in  tixiu;^  the  1  :ij-_:':.' l-.s  .'. 
till  lir.iii'iiv.  1  luaclio.'  ri'viewiii^-,  to  an  extent  far  h^xtJiid  \\':if  i-  v.-;.- 
jilly  «i.:t'ie.  in  h-.'^inniii,^  tho  Ticbrew,  ftir  instance,  J  'i;i\r.'  th':'  iiI'Li  ■;■;•:; 
li  >>■  ;is  vi-,  i'wei'.,  >"i!i"tiin(  s  c-v  ••  to  Ijt'ty,  and  so  d':eri';v>ini;.  I  ihvA 
t'-.il  ;r''"'-r.dlv  al.nr.t  time  h'ssuns  slundd  he  reviewed:  a  C'"h1  rv.ii'x  «■ 
as  pr.Mit.ihlo  as  th"  Hist  np']»araiinn,  ami  perhaps  more  jirofltiihl-. . 

,\s  i-j  any  i.-arlirn/tir  stiidits  hiin;.^  nee/s^ary  to  make  thitr.i.;:"!  mVu- 
ai--,  1  (.v)  nni  think  thev  are.  A  ehiid  mav  he  a  thnrnii_ih  >el:'"i:.i  i':  t'L, 
eh  j'S  in  stmlie>  as  well  as  anotli-.-r.  All  that  is  nee*:  s<u3v  is  u.  !.-;:i:  . 
h-ve  fur  thi-  studied,  whatever  thev  mav  he.  and  thon  bo  S'lre  :  >  K:'.- 
nolhinL;-  tjll  It  is  as  elet-.r  as  !i«.dit  in  tin*  ndnd  of  tho  chili!.  Ar.iJ  r 
niike  I'.ie  ehild  love  a  stndv,  we  mnst  make  him,  Irom  tho  rir^r.  i.iA  irr-.-i 
by  step,  Ihvrau^hhf  cmnpn hcnd  It. 

M\  e'.iilvv  n  do  not  enter  eiah-o  in  aib.  ance,  as  j.  jnvfrr  'Im:  ::,.; 
sh«  r/hl  li.-.ve  tii-ie  to  atten'l  t«i  the  aitpiisilion  of  Ui.  ".eral  i!;':;r:>!:.*":T. 
Th'-v  i  .i\e  more  or  l^ss  attend  d  aeademiis  ynd  e  inTnon  ::"■!  h'.;ii 
sfii'u.ls.  as  1  wi>li  them  It*  study  with  otluT^,  and  minj"le  with  -.li-.m  in 
life.  Tiiev  then  study  the  stuilios  att-.'ndeil  to  in  tlu^  sehisid'--.  '.-LU-rini 
Siiiiie  clas.s  «ir  classes,  and  recilin-^  with  the  class.  Sometinv.s  ;.  liiiJi 
h:-.-.  atl.  Tiih'd  .se!;t»id  In-.U'  x  d.tv  an<l  studied  antl  reeil' d  at  hi-i-ic  l.h  :. 
dav.  I  h:ive  not  be-cn  uniform  in  the  course  of  J-Jiirl'sli  stndv.  tijunjl: 
tiem-rdlv  1  h::ve  taken  tl:"  studios  (h-oi-ndant  on  thi-  incmorv  hi^t,  arJ 
th:-;:'  most  taxinir  the  reasnniii;;  ])r>wers  later.  I  Avant  tlio  whoi;-  miii-i 
and  h«i;iy  cultivated  and  improvrd,  aiul  rather  than  to  pursjuc  one  -t'..'; 
to  a  Nory  liToat  exlent,  i  prefer  t!iat  children,  as  they  advaiir'-.  >JuM:!  ; 
j^ain  a  H'hul  j:cii'ai:ini:.nc(^  Avith  the  fir^t  j)rineiiihs  of  rnrini'^  >! u« ■.".'.>.>..■. ' 
sci«M!ei  s,  so  that  thev  T!iav  develoi)  thi-ir  taste  fi/r  anv  ]):!r?i':'-d.ir  i>n«.'. 

•  «  J  ft       1 

tliev  have  such  t;=ste.  uniX  mav  ]v,irsue  such  stndv  in  after  life.  Mv  ih.I- 
(Iron,  tlwT.'fi.'re,  stu'lv  nn'nerah-LCv,  i»r!iitholoLrv,  and  other  brindus  '.' 
nate.ra.l  hi:'I«irv.  and  do  it  mainlv  hv  themselves  as  ;:  rtcreatien.  W:.  '. 
is  .slih/irJ  siioidd  iio  .stuuit'd  f/ii'nmi^h/i/^  but  I  tliink  tl'at  i.ii.-n  ar.«.'  li..:. 
nev^,  tlie  '-Jtate  ol"  il,-.-  v,-.!]hl.  vVr  ,  >:hoidd  ho  known,  a-d  t].;-  inlj-r-;:.:: 
m.iy  bi-  (b-:«'«vn  (r  m  iiit.'rvy'ir.^-  hoidis  put  in  tlieir  luiiuls,  aial  t'lu-  r--- 
Oi'lh-ah;  of  the  «l:'.v.  We  ^ometinus  lia\o  an  exercise  in  re^idinL:  ':■  ■■'i^ 
t.ikinij;  such  a  botik  as  >Jllton  or  Shakspeare,  and  c:.ch  readiujr  a  I'lir'.ijr. 
and  i»'.in^-  ihi-n  callt-d  upuu  to  answi-r  such  ipiestUin^  (Mi  the  hjii^iifiiii. 
[ir^iui- s.  alli:si«/ns.  \c.,  in  the  jKotii^n  read,  as  ollur>  niiiy  a>k.  >'iii>.- 
tiiuis  ;,!>.»  tin-  chililri'U  amuse  themselves  with  taking  sul  ;;  ct, :  nltn:!; 
each  one  in  order  C'»ntrihutin«;  a  lino  of  poetry,  so  u^  !o  Ci'rry  ahinc  tL. 
sul)j(  ct,  and  so  repeatiiii;  tlie  pro,cess,  till  u  number  of  verses  liaie  i.-ctrn 
made.  Any  thinij  to  keep  the  mind  active,  happy,  and  properly  inipr-T- 
in;^,  is  my  motto. 
1  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  article  on  the  use  of  tlic  Bible  infecho.k 
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jinil  tliiiiii  viiur  views  forrcct.  I  tliin'v  it  ;;(.".ici;'.l]v  bctler  f'lr  l.ovs  ;i!<(l 
^irls  to  stu'.ly  t(»u".*tiic'r,  nnd  prt'lVr  our  Stj-to  ^y^itoIll  of  kcIhjj'Is  to 
private. 

Yours,  trnlv, 

J.  W.  WAIll). 


PJii/<iciiJ  FsfJurnh'on, — Tliis  sulijoct,  "wiru-li  li.is  been  Ijcforo  aliucVMl  1'), 
and  uN')  l.)i:rlie(l  upon  Ly  Mr.  AViinl.  in  his  letter,  is  one  of  vital  im- 
portaiH-'.'.  !i',  as  wo  are  t'.ld  in  the  Diviiio  Ilocunl,  (lisoa^cs  spriii;.^  not 
from  the  ;\r"oiiiM],  hut  coni?  as  the  nceessm-y  result  of  our  sins,  or,  in 
other  wiiVils,  if  \v{'  cannot  vinhite  a  sinirle  law  t)f  our  svstcni,  wiihort 
tlic  pcu-ilty  coniin;^  sooner  nv  later,  it  becomes  us  to  exaniifie  into  llio 
matter,  anti,  if  possible,  pro\i(le  some  reni'Mly  for  tlie  wide  sjiread  misery, 
arisinjjf  fpiiu  this  source.  And  liere,  as  elsewjiere,  we  must  ])i:/\n  with 
the  yuuii:^'.  We  le'arn  fi'oni  auoth«'r  rciunt.  tli.it  (ner  fiftv  children,  uii- 
dcT  ten  y(ars  of  a.Lce,  li:ive  left  our  he;:rths  and  hom^s  within  tlw  la^t 
vcar.      To  s:iv  th;'t  these  litth*  dui-s  ap'  wvu  tons  but  tobecalh'd  awav, 

■r  V  b 

is  cliar^n'i.r  Cf(u\  with  follv:  it  is  savin-'  thnt  in  his  noblest  work,  he  fails 
to  roidi/.e  ih.jt  nerlection  we  see  eve^^  where  else  in  nature.  No,  fond 
mother;  m-ny  a  little  nurslin;jj  dies  n^  surely  of  c;;ld,  from  e.\])t)sed 
limbs  e.Tul  n«'ck,  as  would  the  tropical  plant,  if  ex]>osi'd  to  our  climate. 
Wj  talk  (^f  hurdenin;.,'  children  by  eNpi>s»ire;  Avho  ever  succeeded  in 
hiirdeniuLC  an  orange  tree,  so  as  to  make  it  eadurj*  our  winters  :  Doubt- 
less much  luav  be  done  bv  iudieious  juanaurement,  but  fe.shion  is  a  verv 
poor  ]ih' sloi.m  ami  worse  mother.  r>ut  vre  must  1(mvc  this  subject,  in- 
terest in;:  -i*^  it  is.  and  touch  upj'.n  a  few  ])nints  only,  which  come  within 
the  scnj>o  of  this  report. 

We  wcu^id  s-iy,  howe\er,  that  the  judicioctS  teacher  will  h.>ok  after  tlie 
recreations  of  his  pupils.  lie  shoubl  see  that,  at  tlie  h(uirs  of  recrea- 
tion all  studies  are  laid  aside,  and  that  all  ioln  in  sojne  active  e.xercis.-  ; 
and  this  should,  if  possible,  he  taken  in  tlie  open  air.  No  yi»un;;  huly 
should  avf.id  active  exercise  in  some  approjiriiite  manner,  for  f.;..*  the 
ignonnt  observ.-r  should  think  it.  '*  unbecomin;^  for  ^nrls  to  r«»mj)  ^o." 

Cf/jifn''tj,  T'/ii/Krnfu/\\  and  YvHtiluthm  of  Srhnol-Rtitm;'^. — Much  ill 
health  is  occasioned  by  cniwdini^  children  into  sme.ll  apartiiieuts.  So 
rapidly  do  the  walls  uf  ri'<)m.s  become  contaminat-. d  by  bavin;:  many 
persons  a  coiv^iderable  porti'..>n  of  tlr.^  time  witldn  them,  th:if  i^  is  said 
that  am<»u;:  the  Chinese,  i^ardeners  will  tr.ke  them  d'»wn  one  in  five 
years,  and  repbiee  them  ^ut]l  new,  the  old  m.iteiial  coinpensatin;.;  thim 
for  their  I;:b;>r,  bv  its  vabie  as  a  nuuiure.  In  nidi  lion  t«>  tljis,  what  an 
atmosphere  c^f  poisonous  L;as  must  constantly  come  in  ci^ntact  with  the 
dcilicate  Iuults  of  children,  in  our  small  and  crowded  school-rooms  1 
Many  a   child  loses  health  an <1  life  from  this  ce use  alone ;  and  many  a 
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often  felt  so  in  the  school  before ;  while  a  glunce  at  the  scholwrs  would 
show  that  tliey,  too,  wore  suffering  in  a  similar  manner.  Wo  ought  to 
say,  in  pas>iing,  that  these  cases  generally  occur  in  those  houses  where 
it  is  impossible  to  vciitilate  without  a  draught  of  air  falling  directly  upon 
the  scholars  :  but  we  shall  allude  to  this  matter  again. 

Four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute,  for  one  person,  is  the  lowest 
amount  allowed  by  any  writer  upon  the  subject.  Multiply  this  by  fifty, 
and  tliis  ])roduct  by  sixty,  and  we  get  the  amount  absolutely  necessary 
for  res[)Iration  in  one  of  our  school-rooms,  in  a  single  hour,  if  we  would 
have  any  licalth  on  the  part  of  children,  to  say  nothing  of  progress  in 
study.  We  cannot  better  close  this  part  of  our  subject,  than  by  giving 
tlic  following,  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  si'hotds  in 
Loston.  *'  Teachers  must  resort  to  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
cliango  the  air  in  their  rooms  as  often  as  possible,  without  exposing  their 
pupils  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Every  day,  at  the  close  of 
th3  morning  and  evening  session,  and  also  at  the  times  of  the  recess, 
the  rooms  should  be  opened  and  well  ventilated,  for  the  sake  of  jul serv- 
ing the  health  of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  Inattention  to  this  mat- 
ter during  the  season  for  fires,  is  daily  diminishing  the  comfort,  and 
impairing  the  health  of  thousands  in  our  city  (town; ;  for  the  bad  effects 
oi'  di  fee  live  ventilation  are  by  no  means  confined  to  school-rooms  ;  they 
ai'C  felt  in  many  churches,  lecture-rooms,  and  in  nearly  all  places  where 
many  pvople  are  accustomed  to  assemble.  They  are  often  felt  in  the 
private  dwelling — in  the  mansion  of  the  rich,  iind  in  the  cottage  of  the 
poor — everywhere  performing  the  same  fatal  work,  slowly,  but  surely, 
'  as  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  wastethat  noon-day.*  '* 
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It  is  with  much  hesitation  Ihat  we  approach  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  committee  witli  the  public.  Its  importance,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  justice  to  the  ollice,  demand  of  us  a  few  wonls.  We  wish  to 
be  understood  in  the  outset  that  the  suggestions  we  arc  about  to  make, 
aro  not  prompted  by  the  experience  of  this  year  alone,  but  by  the  un- 
Tarying  experience  of  the  committees  and  this  town  for  several  years. 
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rctidy  to  p?rfi)rm,  to  tlio  best  of  tlioir  abilities,  the  functions  of  tlicir 
offiiT.  Tlu'v  have  \villin-4:lv  examined  the  macliiuery  whieh  the  libei\:! 
poliey  of  tlio  State  has  brou^lit  to  bear  npon  the  cause,  and  reap  all  tlu- 
adva'itairis  wliich  the  extensive  experience  of  men  devoted  to  the  subject 
could  aM'nrd.  Wliy  have  not  these  eflbrts  been  followed  bv  some  success  : 
All  are  liable  to  err.  The  committee  niav  have  made  mistakes.  But 
we  beKu  ve  if  there  is  unv  one  answer  to  this  interroiralion,  it  is  the  want 
of  a  unanimor.s  and  cordial  co-ojvjration  of  the  peo]»le  of  the  wln)Ietown, 
in  tlie  el!*)rls  of  your  committee  in  their  labors  to  promote  the  sueeos.-, 
of  schiifils.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  often  true.  The  oflice  whosj 
import. mee  sliould  receive  resp-jct,  and  a  warm  support,  is  a  thankless 
one.  'i"h'>e  who  consent  to  serve,  enter  upon  their  duties  with  the  ex- 
pocta^i;>n  rif  receivinjij  more  censure  than  praise.  Tl-.^y  are  even  accused 
of  seliish  motives,  as  if  the  paltry  sum  allowed  by  lav,-,  of  one  iloUw 
per  day,  was  an  ample  compensation  for  time  taken  from  business,  and 
an  antidote'  fur  all  tlie  censure,  of  their  felh)w-citizcns.  Jn  the  perlonn- 
ance  of  thnse  duties  which  the  biw  recpiiires,  and  whioli  it  is  conscien- 
tiously I.K'II;  \ed  would  promote  the  j^ood  of  the  schools,  opposition  i>  so 
certain  to  be  developed,  and  cm])arrassmonts  exlendliij,;-  to  rebitlons 
which  \yi\<)  no  connection  willi  tlie  cause  in  which  thov  orii^inati.-,  ar:j  so 
apt  to  aii'^\  that  some  of  our  citizens,  the  best  (pialitied  l;y  pjsiiiou  and 
education  f«ir  the  oiHec,  refuse  to  serve.  There  is  nothinj;  clieerin;^  in  a 
prospective  view. 

The  experience  of  all  who  serve  as  committee,  illustrate**  si  ill  r.urher 
this  un fortunate  state  of  thinjjcs.  Do  we  as  a  painful  duty  refusi-  j.  cer- 
tificate to  some  candidate  lamentably  deficient  in  all  the  requi^il.s  of  a 
good  teacher;  the  aj^ent  who  has  jn-esented  him  and  a  score  of  frii-nds 
do  far  otherwise  than  Xo  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed.  Do  we  see  a  class 
of  scholars  in  readinj^,  stumblin;j;  alon<;  through  words  and  sentt  uccs 
they  but  faintly  comprehend,  and  act  as  duty  and  their  ^ood  reipiire  in 
scndin;^'  tlu^m  back,  we  have  a M routed  friends  and  jJarents  wlio  deem 
themselves  the  only  pn^pf-r  ]>ers()ns  to  regulate  such  matters,  and  lience 
they  are  dissiitisfied.  AVould  th..>  condition  of  the  schools,  in  oar  i»pin- 
ion,  ])■'  benellt.'d  bv  a  chan;;e  of  text-book.^,  the  old  e-.y  that  the  com- 
mittee  ;:re  continually  changing  the  books,  is  at  once  rais.jd.  XunL^ttor 
how  much  such  a  change  may  b?  demaiuled,  how  great  an  imj)r()vemcnt 
on  the  old  books  the  new  ones  may  be,  there  is  a  strong  prol)iibili(y  that 
the  committee  wijl  be  censured.  If,  instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  diiier- 
ciit  kinds  of  writing-books,  it  is  tlu)ught  proper  that  one  or  two  ^liould 
be  prescribed,  if  instead  of  one  coi>y-book  one  term,  and  a  diJlerent 
system  each  succcevling  term,  it  is  thought  best  that  a  uniform  plan 
should  l)c  adopted,  and  an  attempt  made  to  acquire  a  permanent  stylo 
of  hand-writing,  it  is  a  dictiitorial  exercise  of  power,  an  extension  of 
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authority  inconsistent  with  the  rij^ht  of  private  judgment  in  the  matter. 
We  have  recommended  to  parents  the  necessity  of  frequent  visits  to  the 
schools,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  would  thus  arise  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  teacher,  his  method  of  instruction  and  disciphnc, 
but  still  find  in  many  districts  those  visits  few  and  far  bctwcin.  Wc 
have  iv^n'ui  and  again  called  attention  to  the  serious  loss  of  time,  and  the 
great  interruption  resulting  from  want  of  regularity  of  attendance,  and  the 
numerous  causi's  of  tardiness,  but  our  disfigured  registers  show  that  these 
are  still  crvin-^  evils.  I'nder  such  circumstances  it  cannot  excitj*  srj- 
prise  if  we  have  not  realized  to  their  fullest  extent  the  benefit  of  the 
liberal  means  which  have  been  used  to  promote  education.  lnd«ed  w^ 
might  wonder  that  so  much  g«)od  had  been  accomplished.  But  is  there 
not  a  great  inconsistency  in  contributing  freely  all  pecunir«ry  means, 
constructing  large  and  expensive  school-houses,  engaging  the  services  of 
the  best  teachers,  and  then  opposing  any  arrangement  which  may  be 
deemed  ]>r{)]ier  to  give  such  measures  their  greatest  efficacy:  Poe*  not 
the  inijuitation  that  the  office  is  a  useless  one,  and  of  course  the  servicrs 
of  those  who  fill  such  an  office  are  entirelv  worthless,  come  with  a  bed 
grace  from  those  who  embrace  every  opportunity  to  make  this  oppusi^ion: 

AVe  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  recrimination  :  uc  feci 
that,  aside  fr«)m  tem])urary  annoyance,  we  have  personally  sutriifd  no 
harm.  We  allude  to  them  only  on  account  of  the  pernicious  iiiHuence 
we  have  seen  them  exercise  in  our  schools.  The  reflection  that  nearly 
all  this  opposition  which  is  brought  against  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  school  committees,  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
party  spirit,  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 

AVe  sav  then  let  vour  committee  be  men  in  whose  wisdom.  LeneTO- 
lence  and  judgment,  you  have  the  most  unlimited  confidence.  Men  who 
are  willing  to  j)erform  their  duties  without  regard  to  consequences.  Let 
thorn  have  your  cordial  sympathy  and  support.  Divest  yourselves  of 
prejudices  arising  from  personal  feeling  and  party  spirit,  and  aifurd  to 
all  connected  with  our  schools,  that  encouragement  which  unanimity  and 
a  fair  appreciation  of  services  can  alone  give.  J)o  this,  and  all  the 
complaints  against  committees,  diverse  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  ^ill 
vanish  like  dew  before  the  morning  sun. 

BARllK. 

The  most  important  thing  we  would  suggest  is,  that 'the  town  take  all 
tlie  schools  under  tlu^ir  own  control.  Tiie  old  district  system,  with  its 
prudential  conunittees,  etc.,  has  had  its  day,  and  done  its  work, — but. 
like  the  machinery  formerly  used  in  our  manufactories,  it  is  now  fur  be- 
hind the  inqirovcments  of  the  age,  and  ought  to  be  given  up. 
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Many  of  our  schools,  according  to  the  existing  arrangement,  are  very 
small,  and  must  continue  to  he  so ;  several  of  them  have  an  average  at- 
tendance of  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  one  has  only  ten 
scholars  named  on  the  register, — average  attendance  only  eight.  It  is 
ver}'  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  keep  up  a  healthy  excitement  in  such 
a  school ;  they  are,  without  an  exception,  the  most  backward  schools, 
and  our  conviction  is,  that  the  public  money,  in  such  cases,  is  little  bet- 
ter than  wasted.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing have  said,  that  a  teacher  may  advantageously  instruct  forty  pupils. 
A  school  then  that  has  twenty  scholars,  costs  twice  as  much  as  it  ought, 
and  when  it  has  but  ten,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  schools,  its  ex- 
pense is  four  times  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

BLACKSTONE. 

We  now  bring  this  report  to  a  close  by  offering  two  or  three  sugges- 
tions, as  the  result  of  our  observations  during  the  year  : — 

1.  It  may  be  said  of  the  schools  generally,  that  a  more  rigid  disci- 
pline  is  highly  desirable.  A  school  of  a  high  order  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  except  as  there  is  a  manifest  sense  of  the  teacher's  supremacy 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  a  fact,  the  world  over,  that  scholars,  at  the 
average  age  of  those  in  our  public  schools,  will  trifle  ^^'ith  their  advan- 
tages, and  take  liberties  with  the  constituted  school  authority,  so  far  as 
they  can  do  it  with  impunity.  And  so  far  as  these  juvenile  propensities 
are  indulged,  so  far  there  is  cultivated  in  the  minds  of  children  a  contempt 
of  authority,  and  of  school  advantages.  The  consequence  is,  besides 
their  own  loss  of  the  best  opportunities  for  improvement  they  will  ever 
have,  they  come  to  mature  years  entirely  unprepared  for  the  responsible 
duties  of  citizens  and  freemen ;  thus  so^^'ing,  in  the  school-room,  the 
seeds  of  a  public  calamity.  The  supremacy  of  law  is  to  be  taught  in  the 
school-room.  This  lesson,  well  learned,  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  high 
degree  of  improvement  in  all  other  respects.  Without  this,  the  school 
is  worse  than  useless.  The  teacher's  general  character,  and  his  fidelity 
in  school,  should  be  such  as  to  inspire  his  pupils  and  the  public  with 
the  profoundest  respect  for  him,  and  then  there  should  not  be  admitted 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  a  justifiable  deviation  from  his  require- 
ments. The  moment  it  is  admitted,  except  in  a  case  of  flagrant  wrong 
on  his  own  part,  or  the  moment  any  external  interference  becomes 
influential  in  the  school,  that  moment  the  school  had  better  be  closed. 
A  loose  discipline  sometimes  prevails  because  parents  and  patrons  with- 
hold from  the  teacher  their  cordial  support,  or  openly  oppose  him  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  authority,  particularly  if  he  has  to  use  severe 

measures.     The  teacher,  for  want  of  sufficient  moral  courage,  too  often 
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the  superior  excellence  of  the  larger  school.  "\^'hen  a  single  scholar  forms 
a  class  by  himself,  he  cannot  well  be  quickened  to  that  intensity  of  effort 
which  is  secured  with  the  utmost  case  by  having  his  mind  brought  into 
contact  with  those  of  a  numerous  class.  He  falls  into  careless  liabits 
of  study,  which  eventually  produce  a  disrelish  for  books,  that  cannot 
easily  be  cured.  Besides,  in  a  very  small  school,  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  cannot  well  be  employed.  In  such  a  school,  the  scholars 
range  through  as  wide  extremes  of  age,  and  differences  of  attainment,  as 
are  found  in  the  largest  scliools.  The  teacher,  therefore,  has  almost  as 
many  classes  as  individuals,  and  can  give  but  very  little  time  to  each. 
Your  Committee  have  felt  very  deeply  the  serious  nature  of  these  evils, 
and  cannot  but  express  the  belief  that  the  money  spent  for  schools  in 
these  small  districts  might  be  sp^nt  at  a  much  better  advantage. 

DANA. 

Before  closing  this  report,  we  would  invite  your  candid  attention  for  a 
few  moments  to  one  or  two  considerations.  The  custom  in  this  town 
has  been  for  the  prudential  committees  of  the  several  districts  to  engage 
or  contract  for  the  teachers  of  their  several  schools. 

To  this  custom  there  exist  practically  many  valid  objections :  and  1st, 
it  is  considered  almost  universally  by  members  of  districts  as  a  burden 
to  which  they  must  submit  when  it  is  their  turn,  get  along  with  as  easily 
as  possible,  for  one  year,  and  then  inflict  upon  some  one  else.  The  re- 
sult of  this  feeling,  and  of  this  system  of  rotation  in  oflice  is,  that  the 
responsibility  of  hiring  teachers  is  a  great  part  of  tlie  time  in  the  hands 
of  those  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  business,  and  who  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  requisite  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  if  the  price  be  right, 
and  our  schools  are  in  too  many  instances  struck  off,  as  are  the  town's 
poor,  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

2d.  'llie  system  of  rotation  in  office  of  prudential  committees  brings 
with  it  a  continual  change  of  teachers.  Each  new  committee  will  have 
some  friend  or  relation  to  whom  they  will  give  the  preference,  regard- 
less of  qualifications,  as  they  may  have  some  trivial  personal  objection 
to  the  old  teacher,  and  an  entire  stranger,  is  each  year  or  term  sent  into 
school.  Any  one,  who  will  reflect  a  moment,  will  see  the  objections  to 
this  course.  A  stranger  must  Acquaint  himself  with  the  disposition  of 
the  school,  and  the  peculiarities  of  many  of  the  scholars,  and  arrange 
them  into  classes  suitably.  Much  time  is  thus  wasted,  which  might  be 
saved  to  the  districts,  if  the  practice  more  generally  prevailed  of  hiring 
the  successful  teachers  for  a  succession  of  terms. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  allowing  the  power  of  hiring  teach- 
ers to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  town  committee,  are  : — Ist.  They  would 
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Hiring  Teachers, — In  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  hiring  teachers, 
we  would  say,  if  the  town  could  feel  satisfied  to  give  it  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  superintending  committee,  we  think  this  would  be  much 
the  best  course.  They  certainly  ought  to  know  who  the  best  teachers 
are,  and  what  teachers  are  adapted  to  particular  schools. 

GKAFTON. 

It  would  be  no  small  tusk  to  point  out  all  ^le  sources  of  failure  or 
success  in  the  different  schools.  Hut  you  will  allow  us  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  on  this  subject. 

1.  The  change  of  teachers  every  term,  or  indeed  every  year,  is  a  great 
detriment  to  the  success  of  a  school.  A  poor  teacher  will  do  more  injury 
to  a  school  in  a  single  term  than  a  good  one  can  do  good.  And  a  good 
teacher  cannot  enter  a  school,  ai^  in  a  single  term,  learn  the  wants, 
capacities,  and  attainnviuts  of  the  pupils  so  as  to  be  able  to  render  the 
school  those  valuable  services  that  the  same  teacher  would  render  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  scholars.  This  evil  will 
not,  iu  the  nature  of  things,  be  cured  wliile  we  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  several  schools  under  the  school  district  system,  and  while  the  teach- 
ers are  employed  by  the  prudential  committee.  We  think  that  changes 
would  be  seldom  made  in  teachers,  except  from  necessity,  or  where  the 
teacher  employed  is  not  suited  to  her  place  if  the  schools  were  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  town.  There  have  been  enough  first  rate 
teachers  engaged  in  the  schools  of  Grafton,  within  the  last  two  years,  to 
supply  every  district.  These  have  not  been  all  employed  at  the  same 
lime.  But  they  have  been  known  to  the  general  school  committee.  And 
had  they  the  control  of  the  matter  they  would  before  this,  we  think,  have 
secured  a  sufficient  number  of  this  class  of  teachers  to  supply  each  of  the 
districts.  As  it  is,  changes  are  made  for  other  causes  than  the  wants  of 
the  school. 

2.  The  interference  of  parents  is  sometimes  interposed  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  to  the  injury  of  the  school,  and  the  great  increase  of 
the  cares  and  labors  of  the  teacher.  It  is  true  that  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  parent  enters  the  school-room  and  actually  interferes  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  remarks  of  the 
parent  in  the  presence  of  the  child  and  pupil :  "  That  the  teacher  is  too 
severe,  too  strict,  punishes  too  trifiing  faults."  This  is  oftener  unjijst  than 
otherwise;  and  as  often  destructive  to  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  This 
is  often  said  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  in  some  jmrticular 
instance  of  discipline,  rather  than  from  any  real  desire  to  interfere  with  a 
thorough  school  government.  Sometimes  it  is  said  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  true  system  for  a  perfect  school  government. 
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Tliey  misapprehend  ilie  faets  because  tlicy  deeidc  too  lia*«tily. 
a  proper  hearinj^  of  the  suhjeet  matter.  Tliey  decide  and  act  on  : 
statement  of  llie  eliild  withuut  furtluT  inquiry.  Tlie  cliild  i>  h] 
an  indifierent  witness.  He  is  intereslrd.  And  thouj^li  h'..' m;.y 
to  tell  a  iM)sitive  and  ])lain  untruth,  yet  he  wouhl  somoditv  th: 
of  the  offence  committed  hy  him,  and  i^ive  that  cohering  to  thi-  \ 
received,  as  really  to  make  the  punishment  aiipenr  too  s'.\i 
uffencc.  This  mav  he  done  often  hv  a  verv  >li:;ht  iuf»diile  ; 
circumstances  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  Tlierehy  the  ] 
l)elieve  Ids  child  wronged.  Whereas  if  the  parent  wuuhl  w 
opinion  until  the  teacher  is  ct)nsidted,  and  tlu.*  whcde  truth  1- 
teacher  \vonld  ]>e  sustained  rather  than  a  disobedient,  or  ri.-fr;ir 

Ajjain  we   must  reinemb^-r  that   to  su>tain  ^ood   order   bi 
irifliuii  faults  mnsl   he  chrclcd.     If  this  be  done    there  will 
occasion  to  inflict   the  severer  punishments  required  by  the  n 
vated  offences.     To  maintain  <;ood  order  in  schocd,  disorder  :i: 
at  tlu'  threshold. 

0.  The  scliool-house  mav  have  an  effect  (m  the  character  of  t 
The  school-rooia  should  be  pleasant  and  attractive.  The  sc■.•il^ 
arransred  ami  constnu-ted  for  the  ct)nvenience  and  comfort  of 
The  hoiise  should  be  pn^K-rly  ventilatt-d  and  warmeil.  anii  tl 
the  room  should  \nti  he  >uch  as  to  injure  the  eye  of  the  i)upil 
a  dilii^ent  application.  Other  thinj^s  being  e(inal,  a  >chool  in  s 
will  be  more  ]irosj)erous  than  a  scliool  in  a  room  wautin::  ui 
these  reijuisites. 

■I.  Another  sourc;>  of  this  diversity  of  character  and  iiiflue: 
several  schools,  is  from  the  diffirent  d.'irrees  of  interest  taken  i 
the  peoi)le  of  the  respective  dislricls. 

In  some  of  the  districts  the  people  manifest  an  iuterest  in  th-. 
often  encourajriiijr  the  teacher  and  the  ])upils  l)y  their  presence  in  i 
In  others  this  seldom  occurs.  In  the  latti-r  the  teacher  t«.)il»^ 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  term,  hardly  knowin«f  wheth 
any  one  besides  herself  that  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  t 
The  ])upils  know  that  so  far  as  their  deportment  and  proprre": 
is  concerned,  they  pa^s  on  unobserved.  •  If  they  do  well  the  p 
not  observe  it,  and  if  thev  do  ill  it  is  the  same.  Thev  think 
safely  complain  to  the  jvirent  of  the  teacher  falsely,  bceau>e  i 
will  never  take  the  troiddc  to  see  the  teacher,  or  to  inquire  furt 
result  is  that  they  find  fault  with  the  teacher,  and  nuitters 
continually.  The  influence  of  such  parents  is  almost  sure  to 
wron«r  side.  It  is  seldom  that  if  is  thus  with  those  who  are  in 
of  occasionally  visitin*::  the  school. 
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HAllDWICK. 

Tour  Committee  would  again  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  a  very  happy 
influence  would  be  exerted  upon  our  schools,  were  they  frequently  visited 
by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils.  Did  they  look  into  their 
condition  personally,  as  closely  as  they  do  into  that  of  their  farms,  it  would 
be  a  powcrfid  stimulus  to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  Parents  would 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  school,  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  it,  and  aid 
more  efficiently  the  teacher.  It  would  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
in  their  studies,  inspire  them  with  greater  confidence  in  recitation  at  the 
public  examinations,  and  lead  them  to  feel  more  deeply  the  importance  of 
a  preparation  to  recite  their  lessons  with  readiness.  Were  your  herds  and 
flocks  under  the  care  of  some  individual  in  town,  or  at  a  distant  pasture, 
would  you  not  feel  that  interest  in  them,  that  would  lead  you  frequently 
to  look  after  them  in  person  ?  Woidd  you  not  be  anxious  to  know  whether 
they  received  proper  attention,  or  were  in  a  thri\dng  condition  ?  Had  you 
a  field  of  grain,  even,  or  a  portion  of  meadow  land  of  considerable  value  in 
your  estimation,  would  you  not  feel  that  interest  in  it  that  would  lead 
you  occasionally  to  take  a  general  survey  of  it  ?  "Wliat  intense  interest, 
then,  should  be  felt  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  young } 
Is  not  the  training  of  the  immortal  mind  of  your  child,  of  the  very  highest 
importance  ?  Your  frequent  personal  presence  in  the  school-room,  would 
greatly  aid  the  teacher,  and  benefit  the  scholar.  We  woidd  also  state, 
that  it  is  our  humble  opinion,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  would  be 
promoted,  by  lodging  the  power  of  contracting  with  teachers  in  the  hands 
of  the  town  committee.  Does  not  their  very  position  give  them  a  decided 
advantage,  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  character  and  necessities  of  tlie 
schools, — and  in  judging  of  the  adaptation  of  teachers  to  them?  Have 
they  not  a  better  opportunity  to  make  a  good  selection  of  teachers  ?  Would 
not  the  same  teacher,  if  successful,  be  more  likely  to  be  retained  in  the 
school,  a  succession  of  terms  ?  Is  not  the  frequent  change  of  teachers 
ii\jurious  to  the  interests  of  any  school  ?  The  same  teacher  is  certainly 
better  accpiainted  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  school,  the 
attainments  and  dispositions  of  the  different  scholars,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  classed,  than  any  stranger  can  be.  Will  it  not 
take  time  to  acquire  this  knowledge }  Will  not  this  for  a  time  be  a 
hinderance  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger  r  Will  not  the  man  who  has  labored  for  you  a  season,  and 
understands  your  business,  be  more  profitable  than  a  stranger,  all  other 
things  being  equal  ?  Would  not  the  town  committee  be  more  likely  to 
retain  good  teachers,  than  districts  whose  prudential  committees  change 
every  year  ?  When  teachers  are  responsible  only  to  the  town  commit- 
tee,  a  personal  dislike  to  a  teacher  from  an  individual  in  the  district,  or 
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contented  with  the  low  att-oinments  of  others  or  perhaps  with  barely 
escaping  the  censure  of  his  teacher,  thus  oftentimes  laying  the  foundation 
of  an  inefficient  and  useless  life ; — upon  the  school,  interrupting  its  routine, 
requiring  extra  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  producing 
derangement  and  confusion  in  recitations  peculiarly  trying.  To  remove 
this  great  evil  Ls  chieriy  the  work  of  parents,  a  work  of  ^ital  importance, 
calling  for  their  careful  consideration. 

Your  Committee,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  teachers  not 
only  qiudified  as  scholars,  but  well  versed  in  the  "  art  of  teaching  "  and 
with  capacities  to  govern,  would  renew  the  recommendation  made  by  your 
committee  last  year,  and  oftentimes  previously,  that  the  whole  matter  of 
election  of  teachers  bo  left  where  the  law  leaves  it,  and  not  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  school  committee. 

IIUBEARDSTON. 

The  Committee  would  now  address  ourselves  to  the  "  suggestions  "  ; 
and  we  beg  a  liberal  indulgence  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Some 
of  them  may  seem  to  be  trivial  or  impertinent.  But  we  shall  say  nothing 
that  we  do  not  deem  "  necessary  or  proper,"  or  that  does  not  have  an 
application,  though  this  may  not  always  be  understood,  excej)t  by  those 
who  may  have  called  forth  the  remarks,  and  for  whose  good  with  others 
they  are  intended. 

We  would  suggest  in  the  first  place,  the  importance  of  a  conscientious 
and  faithful  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  After  all 
that  otliers  may  do  for  the  schools,  if  the  teachers  are  delinquent,  if  they 
are  recreant  to  the  high  trust  committed  to  them,  the  whole  system  of 
education  is  embarrassed,  and  either  wholly  or  in  part  is  frustrated  in  its 
operations. 

Wc  are  acquainted  with  the  pressiure  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
some  teachers  ;  we  consider  the  labors  and  the  difficidties  of  their  office  ; 
we  know  of  their  anxiety  to  do  well,  to  secure  the  approval  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  scholars ;  and  that  they 
deserve  the  succor  and  sympathy  which  their  situation,  often  amid  trials 
and  strangers,  requires.  And  we  would  do  any  thing  to  cheer  and 
encourage  them. 

But  when  the  teachers  feel  that  they  have  an  unwelcome  task  to  per- 
form, and  that  its  anxieties  and  toils  aie  to  be  confined  within  the  six 
hours  of  the  school-room,  and  to  a  certain  mechanical  round  of  perform- 
ances to  be  gone  through  with ;  when  on  other  hours  they  exhaust  their 
strength  and  \'itality  in  domestic  emplo}Tnent8,  or  in  those  of  a  private 
or  personal  character,  or  task  themselves  for  some  future  Exigency,  and 
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we  no  other  course  to  take  in  the  circumstances  but  to  approve,  and  she 
proves  to  be  an  inefficient  or  worthless  teacher,  it  is  comforting  to  reflect 
that  all  the  blame  is  on  the  school  committee,  who  might  so  easily  have 
shut  thB  school-room  door  against  her. 

The  time  of  commencing  the  schools  has  much  connection  with  their 
usefulness,  and  this  matter  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittee. The  usual  time  is  the  best  time,  so  exi)erience  and  obscn'ation 
have  determined,  and  it  is  with  great  caution  that  indulgence  should  be 
given  to  teachers  to  vary  from  it,  "where  the  greater  interests  of  the 
schools  are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed.  But  when  the  committee  de- 
liberately postpones  or  anticipates  the  commencement  of  the  school  from 
its  best  time,  for  the  sake  of  turning  the  larger  scholars  to  good  account 
in  the  spring  or  fall  work  ;  or  where  he  breaks  in,  like  a  Vandal,  upon  the 
successful  progress  of  a  school  and  suspends  it,  that  the  larger  scholars 
may  go  into  the  haying,  and  leaves  the  mere  fraction  of  a  term,  to  drag 
out  an  unprofitable  existence ;  we  would  ask  if  he  honors  his  oflfice,  or 
has  any  adequate  idea  of  the  superlative  importance  of  education,  or  even 
of  a  single  term  of  schooling.  There  are  also  many  little  services  which 
he  may  perform  for  the  school-house,  for  the  school,  and  for  the  teacher, 
which  will  cost  but  little  time  and  but  little  laj^or,  but  the  aggregate  of 
which  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  school. 

In  questions  of  importance,  also,  such  as  selecting  teachers,  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  consult  the  school  committee,  who  are  in  fact  the  col- 
Icaguos  of  the  prudential  committee.  We  do  not  make  this  suggestion 
to  extol  ourselves  or  our  successors  in  oflfice  ;  for,  if  heeded,  it  would  en- 
hance our  responsibility ;  but,  one  word  spoken  to  the  school  committee 
during  the  past  year  by  a  prudential  committee,  had  in  one  case,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  all  the  effect  of  giving  to  his  district  a  most  excellent 
school  in  place  of  one  that  would  be  almost  good  for  nothing. 

LANCASTEll. 

And  now,  having  completed  this  detail,  necessarily  more  brief  than  it 
might  be  made,  it  will  be  proper  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  one  or  two 
of  the  inferences  and  suggestions  to  which  it  most  naturally  and  forcibly 
gives  rise. 

However  it  may  appear  at  first  thought,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
comparing  it  with  the  observations  made  and  recorded- by  your  Com- 
mittee in  previous  years,  that  it  shows  an  attainment  of  the  usual 
average  of  talent  and  qualification  in  the  instruction,  and  of  about  the 
usual  amount  profitably  accomplished  in  study.  There  has  been  no 
entire  failure,  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  good  and  '  substantial 
saccess. 
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schools, — discipline.  Wc  arc  sorry  that,  from  year  to  year,  we  are 
obliged  to  demand  more  serious  attention  to  this.  But  that  reiterated 
•tatcmcnts  fail  to  effect  the  desired  reform  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  continue,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be,  to  make  them. 

To  show  that  there  has  not  been  very  rapid  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  and  to  free  ourselves  from  any  suspicion  of  personal  feeling  in 
this  matter^ as  well  as  on  account  of  their  appropriateness  and  the  decided 
approval  with  which  they  v:cre  received  by  the  town  at  the  time,  we  shall 
here  quote  some  observations  of  a  committee  in  your  service  so  long  ago 
AB  the  year  1845.  Alluding  to  the  same  thing,  they  say:  "For  some 
reason  this  has  been  gradually  relaxing  and  growing  feeble,  until  the 
evil  has  become  altogctlicr  too  great  to  be  endured.  A  strong  and 
manly  school  government,  whose  laws  are  enforced  without  fear  or  favor, 
is  becoming  quite  too  rare,  amidst  feebleness,  timidity  and  disorder. 
This  may  be  owing  sometimes  to  a  radical  want  of  intellectual  and 
moral  energy  in  the  teacher;  it  may  be  owing  to  false  notions  and 
mawkish  sentiment  which  have  crept  over  the  public  mind,  infecting 
both  teachers  and  parents,  creating  in  some  districts  a  state  of  opinion 
which  the  teacher  dare  not  encounter  by  the  strong  enforcement  of  his 
rightful  authority.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  we  think  that  parents 
are  everywhere  called  upon  not  only  to  concede  to  the  teacher  as  a  right, 
but  to  demand  of  him  as  a  duty,  to  enforce  strict  and  righteous  rules  of 
discipline :  feeling  that  the  punishment  of  their  own  children,  if  it  be 
inflicted  in  wisdom  and  in  kindness,  is  less  disgraceful  to  all  concerned 
than  disobedience  and  disorder.  We  like  to  see  the  teacher  govern  by 
the  power  of  persuasion  alone  if  he  can  do  it,  and  to  charm  the  spirit  of 
misrule  and  stubborness  into  submission  through  the  power  of  kindness. 
Perhaps  there  arc  those  who  can  always  do  tliis,  without  resorting  to 
punishments ;  but  that  such  teachers  as  we  can  command  will  or  can  do 
it  uniformly  in  the  present  state  of  society,  we  know  to  be  a  delusion 
and  a  dream. 

"  We  do  not  think  the  practice  of  consulting  the  mere  tastes  and  feel- 
ings of  the  children  in  reference  to  their  teacher  has  a  favorable  influence 
in  sustaining  his  authority.  If  the  child  is  questioned  as  to  his  likes 
and  his  dislikes,  till  he  finds  them  of  vast  consequence  in  fixing  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  master,  we  render  the  foundations  on 
which  his  government  rests  as  unstable  as  a  child's  whims  and  caprices. 
We  send  our  children  to  school  not  merely  to  be  pleased,  but  to  learn  ; 
and  not  only  to  learn  books,  but  to  learn  respectful  and  deferential  man- 
ners. It  is  important,  we  know,  that  the  teacher  have  the  affections  of 
his  pupils,  but  we  arc  not  prepared  for  a  democracy  quite  so  radical  as 
fixing  the  reputation  of  our  teachers  by  putting  it  to  vote  among  the 
children. 
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The  first  is,  how  long  can  they  study  with  advantage  to  themselves  ? 

The  second  Ls,  should  they  be  kept  in  school  any  longer  than  the  tinuj 
needed  for  study  and  recitation  ? 

It  is  not  very  difficult,  we  conceiAC,  to  answer  the  first  question.  We 
can  come  somewhere  near  the  truth  at  least.  According  to  the  present 
plan  of  conducting  our  schools,  the  youngest  children,  as  well  as  the  old- 
est, are  kept  within  the  walls  of  the  school-room  from  six  to  eight  hours. 
The  child  who  has  hut  just  put  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  and  can  lisp  but  letters  or  monosyllables,  is  as  long  in  school 
as  the  boy  or  girl  of  sixteen  summers,  whose  more  matured  and  strength- 
ened mind  l  .n  find  diversity  and  occupation  for  thought  in  mathematics, 
geography,  grammar,  history  and  science.  But  is  this  right  ?  Is  it  as  it 
should  be  ?  Does  it  seem  natural  ?  Can  such  children,  indeed,  as  those 
we  are  speaking  of,  study  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  r  The  question  is  too 
foolish  to  need  anv  answer.  We  might  as  well  ask  whether  such  chil- 
dren  were  men  and  women.  For  six  or  eight  hours  study,  day  after  day, 
is  sufficient  and  too  much  for  the  health  and  strength  of  some  of  the 
strongest  minds. 

How  long  then  should  children  study  in  one  day  ?  Not  more,  cer- 
tainly, than  three  or  four  hours.  This  is  a  large  allowance — if  any 
thing,  it  is  too  much.  It  is  but  a  sliort  time  that  a  child  can  concen- 
trate his  thoughts  on  any  subject.  Make  the  subject  as  interesting  as 
possible,  yet  you  cannot  rivet  the  attention  of  the  child  beyond  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Every  legitimate  means,  we  grant,  should  be  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose.     Both  the  eye  and  the  ear  should  be  appealed  to. 

Curiosity  must  be  awakened,  and  the  acqiusition  of  knowledge,  though 
not  made  easy,  which  is  impossible,  must  be  made  attractive.  But  after 
all  has  been  done  that  can  be,  to  engage  tlie  thoughts  of  children,  they 
cannot  concentrate  them  with  adAantage  to  themselves  beyond  certiiin 
limits.  The  truth  of  this,  all  will  admit.  The  question  then  is,  can 
they  study  more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day  r  We  bclicA'c  not.  But 
if  they  co?/7(/,Ve  should  say,  most  decidedly,  that  they  ought  not;  that  it 
would  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  their  youthful  minds  ;  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  their  health,  and  would,  ultimately,  be  productive  of  mental 
imbecility,  instead  of  vigor. 

They  are  kept  in  school  twice  this  length  of  time.  But  we  may  safely 
appeal  to  every  teacher  whether  it  is  found  possible  to  make  them  give 
undivided  attention  to  their  lessons.  "  Look  at  your  book,"  '*  look  at 
your  book,'*  **  get  your  lessons,"  they  may  and  do  reiterate  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  And  the  poor  little  prisoners  obey  the  order  of  the  teacher. 
They  look  at  their  book,  but  they  see  it  not.  They  mutter  over  their 
lessons,  but  they  know  not  what  they  arc  saying.  Their  thoughts  arc 
elsewhere.     Their  attention  fiags.     They  are  like  audiences  under  sermons 
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;  ^nly  to  make  that  school,  to  one-half  of  the  children,  at  least,  a  bore  and 
a  bugbear.  They  feel  that  it  is  but  little  better  than  a  prison,  for  the 
time.  There  is  no  occupation  for  the  hands  or  the  head  or  the  feet.  They 
nt  or  writhe  with  the  pain  of  inactivity,  as  if  bearing  a  severe  penalty 
for  being  children,  instead  of  being  men  and  women.  And  what  is  the 
result  ?  What  might  naturally  be  expected.  All  their  associations  with 
tiie  acquisition  of  knowledge  become  unpleasant  to  them.  They  are  re- 
pelled by  the  tediousness  of  the  process  at  the  very  threshold  of  progress. 
The  difficulties  of  education  are  magnified  in  their  estimation,  and  they 
are  often  discouraged  without  any  real  cause  for  discouragement.  This 
must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  evil.  An  evil  which  ought  to  be  remedied, 
if  possible.  For  many,  wq  believe,  form  an  early  distaste  for  school, 
which  they  never  lose,  and  which  influences  their  character  and  habits 
in  after  years,  not,  however,  because  they  were  discouraged  with  them- 
•elves,  but  because  what  might  have  been  made  pleasant  and  attractive, 

^  was  rendered  oppressive  and  tedious.  They  wished  to  be  doing.  There 
was  a  natiural  buoyancy  and  restless  activity  about  their  minds.  But 
hour  after  hour,  during  dull  mornings,  and  more  wearisome  afternoons, 
they  were  kept  under  a  most  unnatural  restraint.  They  could  not  use 
their  minds,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  prevented  the  use  of  their 

"  limbs,  and  repressed  every  energy,  till  inactivity  became  pain,  and  con- 
finement in  school  perfectly  hateful.  Should  not  this,  if  possible,  be 
prevented. 

But  another  reason  why  the  present  plan  should  be  altered  is  this,  that 

?  tibe  time  in  this  tedious  inactivity  and  oppressive  confinement,  may  be 
devoted  to  healthful  amusements  in  the  open  air,  or  to  profitable  employ- 
ment at  home  or  elsewhere.  While  we  are  to  estimate  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  as  superior  to  mere  physical  development,  and  are  to  use  the 
most  efficient  means  possible  to  secure  a  thorough  and  healthy  education 
of  the  mind,  yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  to  preserve  vigorous 
minds,  we  must  have  healthy  and  vigorous  bodies ;  and  it  must  be  seen  - 
also  that  without  injury  to  the  mind,  education  cannot  be  hurried ;  that 
it  cannot  be  condensed  into  a  small  space  of  time^  into  a  few  months  in 
a  year,  while  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  mere  idleness  and  utter  neg- 
lect of  the  mind.     Each  day  and  week  of  the  year  should  bring  to  the 

-  child  a  proper  amount  of  mental  culture.  The  mind  should  indeed  bo 
supplied  with  nutriment  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  body.  But 
neither  the  stomach  nor  the  head  should  be  gorged.  There  should  be 
used  no  artificial  stimulants  to  force  activity,  and  nothing  should  render 
the  food  for  the  mouth  or  the  intellect  nauseating.  If  the  children  were 
sent  to  school  then,  three  hours  a  day,  instead  of  six  or  eight,  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  school  terms  were  doubled  or  were  lengthened  from  five  or 
to  ten  or  twelve  months,  it  would  be  infinitely  better,  we  are  per- 
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■uadcd,  foi  the  cliUdren.  It  would  mako  school  to  them  more 
It  would  give  thom  all  the  time  which  they  are  able  to  use  profil 
would  remedy  the  tedtousness  of  the  present  useless,  as  well  us 
eonfincment,  and  it  would  afford  that  time  which  wise  paieuts 
was  devoted,  in  part,  not  only  to  amusement,  but  to  labor,  an 
the  formation  of  valuable  habits  of  industry. 

Vte  ofTci  these  suggestions  merely  for  your  consideration, 
can  be  proposed  which  could  he  applied  to  every  school.  Id 
believe  the  simple  method  could  be  adopted,  ".-iz. :  Dhide  the  a 
two  parts,  and  let  each  be  called  iu  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
iug,  and  tlie  same  length  of  time  in  the  afternoon.  This  plai 
used  only  in  schools  of  smaller  children.  Five  ot  sis  hour 
ment  to  study  would  be  none  too  long  for  many  of  the  pu] 
schools.  Hut  it  ia  absolutely  impossible  to  make  many  of  tl 
our  schools  study  more  than  three  hours  a  day.  For  what  ci 
purpose  then  should  they  be  confined  there  ?  They  cannot  ht 
love  the  school  by  such  a  course.  They  are  only  taught  to  h 
may  be  a  great  relief  to  their  parents,  who  are  already  perhaps 
with  numerous  cnrcs,  and  who  have  younger  children  that  d 
their  attention.  And  to  such  we  would  say,  let  every  relief  b 
that  can.  But  let  not  their  children  be  confined  in  schot 
purpose.  Connected  with  every  school  there  should  be  a 
grounds,  shade  trees  for  summer,  and  closed  sheds  for  winter,  a 
parents  cannot  find  their  children  some  useful  employment, 
can  spend  the  time  they  are  unable  to  devote  to  study  to 
amusements. 

NORTHBORO*. 

As  the  choice  of  teachers,  is,  by  vote  of  the  town,  in  the 
another  body,  they  arc  not,  it  is  true,  responsible  hut  in  pa 
character  of  their  teachers ;  but  it  must  be  evident,  on  the 
consideration,  that  this  division  of  labor,  however  desirable 
accounts,  subjects  the  board  to  uo  inconsiderable  inconven 
embarrassment.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  prudential  coma 
tween  whom  and  the  superintending  committee  there  has  be 
understandiug  and  a  mutual  desire  to  help  one  another ;  bu 
cases,  we  have  not  known  who  were  selected  for  teachers  till 
time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  schools ;  so  that  in  ci 
the  candidates  failed  to  satisfy  us  in  regard  to  qualificatlont 
under  strong  temptation  to  allow  incompetent  persons  to  take 
our  schools. 

Again,  we  have  been  much  vexed,  and  onspeakabl;  aahua 
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count  of  serious  difficulties  that  have  arisen  between  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  in  several  districts,  during  the  past  winter.  But,  as  we  shall 
refer  to  this  subject  again,  we  forbear  to  say  any  thing  more  on  this  topio 
at  present. 

Another  source  of  discomfort  to  the  Committee  has  been  the  imper- 
fect classification  of  the  schools.  Attempts  have  been  often  made  in 
former  years,  and  with  but  little  success,  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  evil 
still  remains  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  our  schools  suffer  much  on  this 
account.  The  reading  classes  are  composed  of  pupils  who  differ  greatly 
in  their  qualifications.  There  is  too  much  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
.  younger  pupils  to  rise  to  the  higher  grades ;  and,  in  the  room  of  waiting 
— as  is  proper — till  they  are  invited  to  go  up  higher, — they  take  the 
liberty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  especially  when  the  teacher  is  a 
stranger,  to  classify  themselves.  The  same  liberty  is  claimed,  and  too 
often  allowed,  in  the  choice  of  studies.  Some  wish  to  confine  them- 
selves, exclusively,  to  one  or  two  favorite  branches,  and  are  reluctant  to 
give  any  part  of  their  time  to  such  studies  as  the  Committee  direct,  or  the 
teacher  recommends.  Hence,  we  find  in  some  schools  a  very  small  class 
in  geography,  grammar  or  history,  while  arithmetic  engrosses  the  whole 
attention  of  many  of  the  older  pupils.  We  would  not  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  the  science  of  numbers  ;  but  we  do  think  that,  for  many  years, 
its  claims  have  been  urged  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  while  other  im- 
portant studies  have  been  neglected,  or  thrust  into  the  background.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  great  business  of  education  is  to  make  ready 
reckoners,  or  good  mathematicians.  WTiile  we  wish  our  children  to  be 
taught  the  principles  of  mathematical  science,  it  is  quite  as  important, 
we  think,  that  they  should  know  something  of  the  world  which  they 
live  in,  and  of  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  view  in  their 
daily  paths ;  that  they  should  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of 
grammar,  and  should  know  how  to  use  with  propriety  th^r  native 
tongue ;  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  not  only  fluently  but  under- 
standingly,  with  proper  emphasis  and  tone,  the  best  authors  in  poetry 
or  prose.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  learn  something  of  themselves— o{  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame, — of  the  laws  of  physical  health, — and  something  too  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  of  their  several  uses.  These,  and 
kindred  subjects,  might,  under  a  better  system,  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  our  children  in  the  public  schools,  with  great  advantage,  and 
without  neglecting  any  of  the  branches  now  taught.  The  whole  subject 
of  classification  and  studies  should  be  practically,  as  it  is  by  the  law  of 
the  Commonwealth,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  whose  province 
it  is  to  decide  what  classes  there  shall  be,  and  what  shall  be  the  studies 
of  each  class. 
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Enough  has  been  said,  on  former  occasions,  of  the  advantage  oi 
gradation  of  schools.     Our  opinions  on  this  subject    are  unchange 
and  we  take  leave  to  refer  to  former  reports,  in  which  the  subject 
treated  somewhat  at  large.     We  would  only  remark  here,  that,  ui 
something  better  can  be  effected,  some  of  the  advantages  of  an  improi 
system  may  be  secured  by  using  the  recitation-rooms,  with  which  m( 
of  our  school-houses  are  furnished,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youn^ 
classes,  by  an  assistant  teacher.     This  has  been  done  to  some  extc 
during  the  past  winter,  and  we  believe,  with  good  success.     While 
this  point,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  this  use  of  the  apa 
ment  connected  with  the  main  room  of  our  school-houses.     For  seve 
years  past  this  apartment  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  promiscuous  \ 
of  all  the  class.cs,  of  both  sexes,  during  the  recesses ;  and   as  might 
expected,  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  much  disorder  and  uncleanline 
We  think  that  this  practice  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  tea< 
ers  should  be  instructed  hereafter  to  see  that  it  is  used  exclusively 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, — and  that  parents  and  othi 
who  send  children  to  school  should  frown  upon  any  attempt  to  approp 
ate  it  to  any  other  uses.     It  should  be  understood  that  the  school-hou 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  is  to  be  under  the  care  and  control  of  t 
teacher  during  the  school- term,  subject  only  to  such  instructions  as 
may  receive  from  the  superintending  committee.     The  teacher,  for  t 
time  being,  is  the  governor  of  the  school,  whose  authority  should 
sustained  by  all  good  citizens. 

NORTHBRIDGE. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  e\dls  resuiti 
from  the  present  system  of  two  committees  being  employed  to  hire 
teacher.  It  was  clearly  and  ably  set  before  you  by  the  committee  of  L 
year. 

We  need  teachers  who  can  teach  principles,  and  assist  the  scholar 
apply  them  for  himself.  How  often  do  we  see  scholars,  year  after  yei 
go  round  the  same  circle  of  the  first  rules  in  arithmetic,  the  elements 
geography  and  English  grammar— only  renewing  in  their  memory  wl 
they  had  forgotten,  and  forgetting  so  much  by  the  time  they  had  go 
the  rounds,  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  again ;  when  if  they  k 
understood  the  principles,  they  would  have  readily  applied  them  o 
only  to  the  questions  before  them,  but  to  a  thousand  others  that  mig 
arise. 

In  regard  to  attendance  and  punctuality,  the  aasistance  of  the  pare 
is  indispensable.  The  highest  average  attendance  in  any  of  the  schoo 
is  90  per  cent.,  while  in  some  it  is  as  low  as  35  per  cent.    Thb  t\ 
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might  be  quite,  if  not  wholly  eradicated  By  their  efforts.  A  proper 
interest  and  fair  improvement  cannot  be  expected  of  those  who  are  fre- 
quently allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  school.  Tardiness  in  reaching 
•chool,  and  requests  from  parents  to  be  dismissed  before  the  usual  time, 
aro  sources  of  great  annoyance  to  the  teacher,  injurious  to  the  scholar, 
ft&d  a  hindcrancc  to  the  school. 

Another  branch  of  education,  that  deserves  our  attention,  is  manners. 
The  law  requires  that  every  teacher  shall  be  competent  to  teach  good 
behavior.  We  have  been  told  that  in  former  times,  special  attention  was 
given  to  this  subject;  pupils  were  taught  and. required  to  be  respectful 
to  their  teachers  and  parents,  polite  to  strangers,  and  kind  to  each  other. 
With  an  occasional  exception,  we  observe  that  Young  America  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  His  wishes  must  be  gratified  and  wants  supplied 
at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions. 

"  Manners,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "  easily  and  rapidly  mature  into  morals." 
As  childhood  advances  to  manhood,  the  transition  from  bad  manners  to 
bad  morals  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  moral  condition  of  our  youth 
throughout  the  town  and  nation,  demands  the  attention  of  every  parent 
and  citizen  as  well  as  all  those  who  preside  over  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Of  what  avail  is  the  liberality  of  our  citizens  in  sustaining  schools, 
providing  competent  instructors,  simply  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  while 
the  moral  part  of  our  nature  is  suffered  to  go  uneducated,  and  the 
diild  permitted  to  enter  the  arena  of  life  armed  with  power  to  do 
evil,  and  unrestrained  by  those  high  moral  motives  so  necessary  to  his 
welfare. 

PRINCETON.  • 

Your  chairman  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  of  employing  • 
teachers  should  be  transferred  from  the  prudential  committee  of  each 
district  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts 
formerly  have  made  it  optional  with  the  several  towns  whether  this 
responsibility  should  be  vested  in  the  school  committee  or  to  district 
agents.  A  bill  vesting  it  in  the  former  has  been  introduced  into  the 
legislature  during  the  present  session ;  but  the  measure  has  been  de- 
feated, and  it  is  again  left  to  the  towns  individually  to  say  whether  it 
shall  be  left  to  the  school  committee  or  to  district  agents.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  measure  proposed  are  so  familiar  that  a  repetition 
of  them  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  AVhile  the  custom  prevails  of  making 
the  choice  of  district  agents  a  matter  of  rotation  mostly,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  every  individual  upon  whom  this  duty  may  fall,  will  be 
the  best  person  to  perform  it.  The  school  committee  are  generally 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  each  school,  and  better  acquainted  with 
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These  numbers  need  but  be  announced,  to  convince  those  who  under- 
stand the  prerequisites  of  a  good  school,  that  the  majority  of  ours  are 
deficient  in  numbers  at  least. 

But  small  as  our  schools  are,  they  are  so  constituted  as  to  suffer  from 
other  embarrassments,  not  only  great  in  themselves,  but  tending  to  aug- 
ment the  evils  of  small  schools. 

They  are  short,  as  well  as  small ;  number  seven  had  23  weeks  during 
the  last  year;  one  and  three,  22  ;  eleven,  21 ;  nine,  20 ;  four  and  eight, 
19 ;  six,  18  ;  two,  five  and  ten,  16  ;  twelve,  14. 

Again,  the  pupils  leave  the  public  schools  at  an  early  age.  The  reg- 
ifiters  for  the  last  year  contained  the  names  of  seventy-eight  scholars 
over  15.  Of  these  twenty  are  found  in  the  register  of  number  ten,  second 
department,  winter  term.  Forty-nine  were  over  1 6  years  of  age ;  twenty- 
four  over  17;  eleven  over  18  years  of  age.  The  great  majority  of  our 
youth  quit  the  public  schools  altogether  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  15  or  16.  Some  of  them  enjoy  other  advantages,  either  in 
town  or  out ;  but  large  numbers  have  no  other  tuition  than  such  as  they 
derive  from  the  town  schools. 

Still  again,  not  only  are  the  most  of  our  schools  small,  short,  and  the 
time  of  attendance,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  thus  circumscribed ;  but 
they  arc  so  constituted,  and  the  range  of  studies  is  so  wide,  as  to  require 
a  very  large  number  of  classes  and  recitations.  There  are  few  schools 
in  town,  that  do  not  have  more  classes  than  scholars.  As  near  as  we 
can  now  ascertain,  the  average  recitations,  per  day,  during  the  last  win- 
ter, has  been  between  25  and  30.  Several  schools,  numbering  only  about 
twenty  scholars,  had  over  30  recitations.  We  will  call  the  average  25, 
— ^which,  hoAvever,  is  too  small.  This  gives  fourteen  and  two-fifths 
*  minutes  for  each  recitation,  allowing  for  no  recess,  and  no  interruptions 
whatever,  during  the  six  school  hours  of  the  day. 

Now,  notice  some  of  the  necessary  results.  The  classes,  for  the  most 
part,  must  be  too  small, — ^most  of  the  pupils  must  have  too  many  studies, 
— some  of  them  will  engross. more  than  their  proportion  of  the  teacher's 
time, — and  no  teacher  can  possibly  do  justice  to  himself  or  his  school  in 
these  circumstances.  He  must  neglect  some  of  the  classes  and  pupils, 
every  day ;  or  if  he  attempts  to  go  through  the  whole  business  of  the 
school,  it  must  be  in  a  very  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  There 
is  no  time  for  the  needful  drill  of  each  class,  or  for  such  illustrations,  as 
might  give  life  and  interest  to  the  study  in  hand,  prompt  to  reflection 
and  inquiry,  and  give  to  the  successive  lessons  a  place  in  the  under- 
Htanding,  and  a  hold  upon  the  memory.  Then  again,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  superintending  committee  to  examine  the  schools  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  kw  directs,  critically  and  satisfactorily,  without  expending 
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If  our  public  schools  are  not  what  we  couldwishthem  to  be ;  if,  under 
2  present  organization,  they  fail  to  accomplish  as  much  as  our  citizens 
ve  reason  to  expect,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  soifte  of  the  causes 
this  disappointment.     Among  others  we  may  suggest  the  following  : — 

1.  Want  of  well  qualified  teachers.  In  order  to  good  success  the 
icher  must  have,  in  addition  to  high  attainments,  known  ability  to 
vern  as  well  as  instruct,  tact  in  management,  and  judgment  in  direct- 
l  and  controlling,  energy  and  efficiency,  so  as  to  make  his  influence 
t  throughout  the  whole  school.  In  order  to  obtain  such  teachers,  the 
mmittees  should,  if  necessary,  be  at  some  trouble,  should  go  to  other 
ivns,  and,  if  possible,  secure  those  who  have  been  tried  and  found  to 

competent ;  should  go  to  the  seminary  or  school  where  they  were 
ucated,  and  ascertain,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  reputation,  the  general 
aractcr,  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  the  applicant. 

2.  Another  cause  of  failure  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  We 
vt,  under  the  present  organization,  sixteen  different  schools,  and  we 
d,  during  the  last  school  year,  twenty-seven  different  teachers.  No 
;thod,  no  uniform  system  of  education  can  be  carried  out,  where  the 
ange  is  so  frequent,  however  well  qualified  the  teachers  may  be. 
lere  is  necessarily  great  loss  of  time  and  labor.  No  teacher  can  intelli- 
ntly  and  judiciously  arrange  classes,  direct  to  suitable  studies,  and 
»gn  lessons,  till  he  becomes  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
pacity  and  degree  of  advancement  of  his  pupils.  In  many  of  our 
lools  nearly  half  the  term  is  lost  to  teacher  and  pupils  in  becoming 
^uainted  with  each  other. 

f3.  Another  cause  of  disappointment  may  be  want  of  attention  to  the 
Dper  time  and  order  of  taking  up  the  different  branches  of  study, 
3reby  greatly  embarrassing  the  teacher  by  unnecessarily  increasing  the 
mber  of  classes.  A  class  of  ten  or  twelve,  read  and  spell  together, 
3n  take  their  scats  to  learn  their  lessons.  Two  or  three  study  primary 
ography,  two  or  three  the  larger,  some  study  physiology,  some  history, 
d  others  grammar,  some  mental  arithmetic,  others  written,  so  that  the 
e  reading  class  has  been  divided  into  from  three  to  five  or  six,  thus 
producing  hurry,  confusion,  disorder,  causing  discontented  pupils,  fault- 
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number  of  scholars,  in  each  school,  increased.  This  would  be  attended 
with  an  increase  of  travel,  but  this  inconvenience  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  for  the  general  good.  As  at  present  constituted,  some  of  our  districts 
are- 80  limited  in  numbers  that  provision  might  be  made  to  carry  all  the 
pupils  in  them  to  another  school,  at  much  less  expense  than  to  maintain 
one  expressly  on  their  account.  In  some  instances  a  union  of  districts 
might  be  effected  witbout  serious  inconvenience. 

« 

GRANBY. 

How  is  it,  briefly,  with  the  proposed  alteration  ?  The  complexity  of 
the  existing  arrangement  would  be  avoided ;  instead  of  it,  we  should 
have  a  simplified  and  easily  managed  system,  with  no  danger  of 
unpleasant  attrition  between  its  different  organs.  Let  a  neat  and  suita- 
lile  building  bs  erected  in  the  most  central  point  of  the  town ;  abolish 
the  districts,  those  prolific  breeders  of  difficulties  and  discord ;  let  the 
scholars  all  come  under  the  same  instruction, — grow  up  together  as 
citizens  of  the  same  town,  not  as  members  of  certain  districts ;  let  the 
parents — and  this  would  be  an  inevitable  result — feel  and  manifest  an 
interest  in  the  school  in  which  all  are  enjoying  equal  advantages ;  and 
we  ask,  if  greater  harmony  would  not  exist  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
eown  ?  The  comparative  utility  of  the  change  cannot  but  be  evident  to 
tvery  reflecting  mind.  With  three,  or  perhaps  foiu:  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced teachers,  adapted  to  the  different  grades  of  the  school,  more, 
vastly  more,  could  be  accomplished,  than  is  now  done  with  nine  or  ten, 
including  the  high  school. 

GREENWICH. 

We  have  often  regarded  it  as  an  unfortunate  circumstance  and  a 
serious  evil — though  in  a  sparse  population  like  this,  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  remedy — that  we  have  so  many  small  schools.  In  the  town  there  are 
seven  complete  districts.  In  five  of  the  seven  schools  there  are  in  sum- 
mer, on  an  average,  not  more  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  scholars,  and 
a  little  more  than  that  in  the  winter ;  a  number  sufficient  to  make  up 
two  schools  of  respectable  size,  each  of  which,  under  a  competent  and 
faithful  teacher,  might  afford  better  facilities  to  the  pupil  than  even 
now  enjoyed  ;  for  it»is  admitted  generally  by  those  most  familiar  with  the 
matter,  that  a  school  made  up  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  scholars,  has  decided 
advantages  over  one  made  up  of  half  that  number.  Suppose  then  it 
were  possible  that  the  share  of  the  six  hundred  dollars  raised  to  support 
the  schools  of  the  town,  which  is  divided  among  these  five  small  districts, 
could  be  appropriated  to  support  two  schools  of  thirty-five  scholars  each, 
wliat  an  economical  and  profitable  expenditure  of  money  it  would  be ; 
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and  schools  too,  of  what  character  for  excellence  migbt  we  not  ha 
A  school  of  twelve  or  fifteen  scholars  wants  a  good  teacher  equally 
as  one  of  thirty  or  tliirty-five.  You  would  not  wish  to  introdni 
poor  teacher  into  your  family  to  instruct  no  more  than  two  or  thn 
your  children.  Instead  then  of  having  five  schools,  each  of  which 
not  pupils  enough  to  awaken  any  proper  degree  of  cnthusiaam, 
schools  of  six  months  each,  three  in  summer  and  three  in  wii 
equalling  thirty  months,  you  would  have  funds,  the.  present  grad 
teuchers  remaining  the  same,  fur  two  far  better  schools  of  fifteen  mc 
each.  I  say  you  would  have  funds  for  it ;  or  you  might  haw  1 
schools  still  smaller  in  number,  of  ten  months  each.  Th,erc  wool 
no  pinch  of  ability  in  raising  them  to  just  the  standard  you  might  pi 
If  there  were  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  very  form  of  our  present  dii 
system  of  having  such  an  object  effected,  what  an  apparently  nee 
waste  of  money  might  then  be  arrested !  Moreover,  in  two  of  these  ! 
districts,  the  schools  are  quite  large ;  in  one  of  them  quite  too  1 
especially  in  winter,  for  one  teacher  with  profit  to  take  care  of,  ^ 
a  school  exceeds  thirty-fife  scholars,  it  is  to  a  disadvantage,  as  { 
most  certainly,  as  when  it  fulls  short. ■  In  the  school  to  which  I 
refer,  district  number  two,  numbering  about  fifty  scholars  in  wintei 
teacher,  skilled  as  he  may  he,  can  do  justice  to  them  all.  "Wbei 
it  needs  dividing,  or  grading :  all  under  a  certain  age  placed  by  t 
selves  under  another  teacher.  This  is  felt  in  the  district.  As  mo 
the  school  was  thought  of  the  past  winter,  and  doing  as  much  u 
teacher  did  to  all,  the  desirableness  of  grading  the  school  was  man 
But  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  at  present.  If,  in  the  existing  schei 
dividing  the  school  money,  the  largest  of  these  schools  is  reduce 
seven  or  eight  weeks  of  time  in  winter  and  the  next  largest  to  ten  w 
it  would  of  course  make  them  shorter  still,  if  cither  of  them  were  gn 

HADLEY. 

These  facts  being  admitted,  it  becomes  an  important  question, 
the  desired  object  is  to  be  accomplished?  To  a  great  extent,  th 
self-evident,  although  perhaps  not  wholly  so.  The  importanc 
obtaining  the  services  of  good  teachers,  has  often  been  presentei 
similar  occasions  with  this.  Wc  believe  that  good  has  resulted  fioD 
remarks  made.  It  seems  evident  to  us  that  there  is  a  higher  stao 
of  scholarship,  and  a  more  perfect  fitness  for  their  work,  among 
teachers,  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  Normal  Schools,  Teacl 
Institutes,  and  the  demands  of  the  public,  have  been  the  principal  ag 
in  accomplishing  this  result.  Through  the  training  and  the  bints 
have  themselves  received,  teachers  are  beginning  to  be  impressed ' 
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the  idea  that  the  true  art  of  teaching  does  not  consist  merely  in  forcing, 
by  threat  or  entreaty,  the  knowledge  of  so  many  mere  facts  into  the 
youthful  mind ;  but  that  they  have  a  higher  mission  to  fulfil — that  of 
awakening  and  directing  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  are  to 
characterize  the  future  intellectual  and  moral  man.  The  feeling  of 
responsibility  which  this  knowledge  gives  them,  hus  no  small  influence  in 
urging  them  forward  to  a  more  ample  preparation  for,  and  faithful  per- 
formance of,  their  duties.  We  think,  also,  that  they  appreciate,  more 
fully,  the  importance  of  beginning  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
proceeding  no  faster  than  can  be  done  thoroughly,  and  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  principles.  Spelling  is  much  more  attended  to  than  formerly, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  geography,  arithmetic,  dec,  while  the  higher 
branches  are  left  to  be  attended  to  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  study ; 
^hus  doing  away,  in  a  measure,  with  the  charge  sometimes  justly  made, 
that  our  scholars  study  every  thing  and  leani  nothings  b'jcause  the 
foundations  of  all  true  scholarship  are  never  laid. 

Good  Teachers  Retained. — Another  advantage  more  fully  possessed 
by  our  schools,  than  formerly,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  wilj  be 
followed  up,  is  the  continuous  employment  of  the  same  teacher  for  a 
lengthened  period.  A  teacher  who  has  once  measured  the  capacities  and 
necessities  of  his  scholars,  and  shown  that  he  knows  how  to  minister  to 
them,  is  the  individual  who  should  have  them  constantly  in  charge. 
While  a  new  teacher  must  necessarily  occupy  some  weeks  of  the  school 
term  in  getting  acquainted  with  his  scholars,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  them 
fairly  at  wdrk  ;  the  other  is  able  at  once  to  give  them  employment,  thus 
saving  much  valuable  time,  and  ensuring  a  success  which  is  uncertain  in 
the  case  of  an  untried  instructor.  Besides  the  advantages  derived  by 
the  pupils,  parents  who  have  children  under  their  care,  generally  have 
more  interest  in  the  success  of  teachers  with  whom  they  have  become 
acquainted,  than  in  comparative  strangers.  As  a  result*of  this,  they  will 
Tisit  the  school  more,  and  in  various  other  ways  exhibit  their  interest  in 
its  welfare,  thereby  encouraging  all  connected  with  it.  Nothing  has  a 
more  depressing  effect  upon  a  school,  than  an  appearance  of  indifference 
to  its  success,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians. 
I  In  thb  connection,  allow  us  to  remark  that  parents  should  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  the  teachers  of  their  schools.  Let  them  visit  the  schools 
frequently  and  judge  for  themselves  of  their  condition. 

HATFIELD. 

In  the  length  of  the  schools  in  the  different  districts  there  has  been  a 
great  inequality,  which  we  think  could  and  should  be  obviated.  The 
extremes  have  been  seven  months  and  ten  months.     The  loss  of  attend- 
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ance  at  Bcliool  during  three  months  in  a  year  for  ten  years,  is  c 
item,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  education  in  our  schools  i 
all,  and  that  all  the  schools  are  supported  at  the  common  expeni 
We  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  schools  be  kept  i 
length  of  time,  in  order  that  each  scholar  in  town  may  derive  : 
benefit  from  the  town's  appropriation.  It  requires  but  a  st 
observer  to  discern  the  irrc|)arable  loss  which  those  pupils  cx] 
whose  term  of  study  is  short.  Wo  have  seen  with  sorrow  this 
things  existing  in  our  midst,  are  confident  that  its  only  tcndet 
prevent  that  equal  progress  which  should  be  made  in  all  our 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  so  great  injustice  to  a  partio: 
youth  will  not  be  permitted  by  you. 

The  schools  suffer  much  from  that  want  of  interest  in  the  Ci 
of  our  children,  which  leads  parents  and  guardians  to  neglect  th 
tion  of  the  scbool-room.  Should  you  reform  your  practice  in 
ticular,  you  would  both  greatly  encourage  your  teachers,  nnd  t 
their  pupils  to  increased  exertion  to  make  higher  attainments 
knowledge. 

One  grciit  defect  in  our  common  schools  is,  that  the  chili 
youth  arc  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  thinking,  and  express! 
thoughts,  both  orally  and  by  Mriting,  There  is  too  much  formi 
much  Totc,  too  much  monotony  in  the  daily  exercises,  and  we  h 
recommended  to  teachers  the  frequent  departure  from  the  routii 
text- book. 

When  we  sec  the  slow  progress  made  by  many  youth,  well 
apply  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  Ever  learning,  never  able  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

How  many  there  are  who  go  through  a  coutst  of  educatic 
common  schools,  who  are  scarcely  able  to  read  and  write  corre 
perform  cxamplBs  in  arithmetic,  having  hardly  any  knowlcdg 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  of  themselves,  which  is  their  fin 
and  none  at  all  of  those  various  and  useful  sciences,  ea  acqu 
with  which  is  considered  a  requisite  to  a  complete  education. 
convinced  that  altogether  too  much  time  is  spent  upon  the  mete 
of  education,  the  mind  bcin;-  restricted  wholly  to  them,  rather  1 
mitted  and  encouraged  to  wander  into  those  clysian  fields  of  kn 
the  view  and  contemplation  of  which,  so  much  enrapture  th( 
earnest  student. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  inquire  for  useful  information,  t 
every  imaginable  way  the  reason  of  things — to  express  their  thi 
correct  and  noble  language,  and  in  every  acquisition  to  rely  up 
selves,  and  with  earnest  supplication,  like  one  child  Solomon,  foi 
from  above  upon  themselves  alone.     They  should  be  taugfat  as 
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tbej  can  in  the  school-room  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  they  gain 
thereby,  fixing  it  deeply  in  the  memory.  In  fine,  they  should  be  so  ed- 
ucated in  mind  and  body,  that  they  can  in  after  life  turn  their  attention 
to  whatever  sfibject  comes  in  their  line  of  duty,  and  comprehend,  in 
some  measure,  its  height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth,  and  its 
various  relations  to  themselves  and  their  fellow-men.  Especially  should 
they  be  educated  in  moral  science,  and  led  to  realize  that  unless  they 
embrace  true  Christianity,  they  entirely  fail  of  accomplishing  the  exalted 
end  for  which  a  kind  and  indulgent,  but  just  God  has  created  men. 

HUNTINGTON. 

In  giving  our  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  we  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  In  order  to  raise  this  standard,  we  would 
recommend  to  the  several  prudential  committees  to  give  a  preference,  in 
employing  teachers,  to  those  who  have  taken  a  full  course  of  study  at 
the  State  Normal  School.  Nor  would  we  be  willing  to  employ  a  young 
teacher  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  offered  by  those  institutions, 
or  advantages  equivalent  to  those.  If  persons  intend  to  teach,  they 
ought  themselves  to  be  taught. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  Committee  have  regretted  the  excessive  anxiety  of  young  pupils 
to  rush  into  the  high  school,  and  of  some  parents  to  place  them  there, 
and  they  have  aimed  to  check  this  spirit,  and  to  guard  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  high  school  by  adopting  the  rule  that,  hereafter,  no 
pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  for  any  department  of  the  high 
school,  nor  for  being  passed  from  one  class  book  to  another,  until  he  has 
produced  the  teacher's  certificate,  that  in  the  teacher's  opinion,  ho  is 
fully  prepared  for  such  examination.  It  is  vastly  important  that  neither 
parents  nor  pupils  should  undervalue  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
attendance  at  the  district  schools,  furnished  as  these  schools  are  with 
teachers  fully  competent  for  their  tasks. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  amply  demonstrated  the  propriety 
of  ei\trusting  the^  general  committee  with  the  power  of  selecting  and 
employing  the  teachers.  Its  advantages  are  obvious.  The  general 
committee  are  the  examiners  of  all  applicants,  and  of  course,  can  better 
judge  than  any  other  person,  of  the  respective  adaptations  of  different 
teachers  for  particular  schools  and  neighborhoods.  Although,  therefore, 
it  greatly  increases  the  labors  of  the  general  committee,  they  do  unani- 
mously and  earnestly  recommend  that  their  successors  be  clothed  with 
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the  same  powers.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  we  arc  ready  t( 
show  that  this  arrangement  has  secured,  and  will  still  secure,  a  mon 
economical  expenditure  of  the  town's  money,  than  any  other  arrangement 

PLAINFIELD. 

We  hasten  to  relieve  your  patience,  after  briefly  calling  your  attentioi 
to  the  subject  of  our  school  district  system  as  affected  by  our  small  am 
rapidly  diminishing  number  of  scholars. 

The  average  attendance  on  the  summer  schools  gives  only  ten  and 
fraction  to  a  school,  and  the  Avinter  schools  have  averaged  only  twelv! 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  can  we  afford  to  support  ten  schools 
when  our  children  could  be  as  well  if  not  better  taught  if  they  wer 
embraced  in  four  or  five  ?  This  being  the  case,  we  might  extend  oa 
schools  to  four  or  five  months,  and  offer  inducements  that  would  com 
piand  experienced  and  successful  teachers. 

But  we  are  aware  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  arrange  this  matter  de£ 
nitely  and  satisfactorily ;  we  very  well  understand,  that  as  our  districts  a 
present  exist,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  some  of  our  small  childrei 
can  attend  school  in  winter,  by  reason  of  distance,  and  almost  impassa 
ble  roads.  But  something  must  be  done  ;  it  seems  a  profligate  waste  o 
money  to  support  a  school  for  three  scholars,  and  one  of  our  sutnrct 
schools  will  probably  number  no  more,  and  two  or  three  other  school 
will  not  probably  embrace  more  than  five  or  six  each.  We  think  thet>i 
facts  clearly  indicate  that  however  much  we  may  cherish  and  prize  ou 
present  system,  it  must,  ere  long,  be  abandoned,  or  essentially  modified 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

With  oiu:  present  small  appropriation  for  schools,  and  its  unequal  dis 
tribution,  some  will  necessarily  be  very  much  in  advance  of  other? 
owing  to  the  superior  advantages  that  are  afforded  them.  The  Icn'rt] 
of  time  for  which  our  schools  have  been  in  session  for  the  past  year,  ha. 
varied  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-two  weeks.  Your  Committee  can  s© 
no  good  reason  why  scholars  in  the  various  districts  do  not  need,  an« 
should  not  enjoy,  equal  privileges  in  length  of  schools,  <Scc.  Neithe 
can  we  discover  why  it  would  not  be  economy  to  continue  our  school 
forty  weeks  in  a  year  ;  for  most  of  our  children  can  spend  their  time  moit 
profitably  in  school  than  in  any  other  place.  But  this  cannot  be  dom 
with  our  limited  amount  of  school  money.  But  long  terms  arc  by  m 
means  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  our  schools  what  they  should  be 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  have  good  teachers,  those  wbt 
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not  only  have  an  understanding  of  tlie  various  brandies  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  teach,  but  also  a  faculty  to  instruct  others. 

As  we  value  the  well-being  and  usefulness  of  our  children  in  this  life, 
and  their  highest  interests — those  which  connect  them  to  God  and  eter- 
nity— so  the  selection  of  teachers  to  whom  we  commit  so  much  of  their 
training,  becomes  a  matter  of  exceeding  moment;  and  the  practical 
question  is.  Who  can  best  do  this  responsible  work  ?  Are  not  those 
who  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools,  knowing  most  of  their 
true  condition,  and  understanding  better  what  they  need,  best  qualified  ? 

We  believe  that  were  the  appropriation  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
school  committee,  they  required  to  procure  the  teachers  and  sustained  in 
demanding  of  them  such  qualifications  as  will  elevate  the  character  of 
the  schools,  the  standard  would  be  raised. 

WARE- 

Your  Committee  consider  it  important  to  repeat  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  of  last  year,  respecting  the  choice  of  a  large  committee, 
to  consist  of  five  or  seven,  one  of  whom  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools,  and  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  April  15,  1854. 

WILLIAMSBURG. 

The  question  then  recurs,  what  modification,  if  any,  is  needed  among 
US?  For  the  last  three  years,  the  town  has  devoted  nearly  81,100 — 
including  what  has  been  received  from  the  State — to  educational  pur- 
poses. What  we  now  propose,  is,  to  enlarge  that  sum,  say  8100,  and 
then  appropriate  )^150  of  the  whole  to  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  supersede  the  demand  which  annually  occurs  for  a  select 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  its  equivalent,  firee  for  all  the  chil- 
dren in  town,  of  a  suitable  age.  This  amount  is  ample  for  a  school  of 
three  or  four  months'  duration,  and  would  command  the  services  of  a 
teacher  well  qualified.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  it  could  be 
continued  by  subscription,  if  deemed  advisable.  That  sum  alone  is  more, 
we  think,  than  any  teacher  here  has  yet  received  from  scholars  who  have 
paid  their  own  tuition. 

Now  let  us  briefly  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  above  proposi- 
tion. 

If  carried  into  effect,  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  instrumental  in 
famishing  and  raising  up  teachers  among  us  for  the  common  schools. 

In  the  next  place,  a  greater  number  of  the  children  in  town  will  re- 
ceive a  good  edmcation ;  thirdly,  large  sums  of  money  for  board  and 
tuition,  that  are  now  expended  abroad,  will  be  kept  at  home ;  fourthly, 
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it  will  have  a  favorable  reaction  upon  tlie  lower  schools,  by  producing  a 
spirit  of  emulation  to  advance  a  step  higher ;  fifthly,  it  will  elevate  the 
character  of  the  town  in  the  community  around  us,  because  its  true 
wealth  consists  not  so  much  in  money,  as  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  its  sons  and  daughters ;  lastly,  it  would  have  a  favorable  effect  npoa 
the  morals  of  the  place,  by  withdrawing  some  from  idleness  and  pUcei 
of  amusement,  and  substituting  mental  aliment  in  their  room.  These 
topics  might  all  be  amplified,  /but  we  only  present  an  outline,  leaTiag 
your  minds  to  fill  it  up. 

Vo  one  doubts  the  importance  of  having  such  a  school,  either  from 
private  aid,  or  the  public  money.  When  it  is  done  in  the  first  way,  tb 
teacher  goes  round  and  ascertains  how  he  can  best  make  it  up.  In  tb 
attempt  he  may  not  succeed ;  and  if  he  obtains  what  is  considered  at 
the  time  a  sufficient  number,  he  is  well-nigh  disheartened  by  the  obfta- 
cles  interposed.  The  difficulties  of  procuring  a  suitable  place  for  teach- 
ing, fuel  and  the  like,  stare  him  in  the  face ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  collecting  his  dues. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  fully  comp^ 
tent,  will  be  inclined  to  such  an  undertaking  for  the  slight  remuneration 
offered  in  return.  Indifferent  teachers,  from  mere  necessity,  may  be 
driven  to  it,  and  then  the  sooner  they  can  get  through,  with  the  least 
trouble  to  themselves,  the  better. 

Now,  were  it  the  settled  policy  of  the  town  to  make  this  appopiii- 
tion,  the  above  difficulties  would  vanish,  or,  rather,  rest  on  the  shoulden 
of  the  general  committee,  instead  of  a  stranger  just  coming  among  os, 
and  hardly  knowing  any  one.  The  former,  too,  would  not  be  restricted 
to  one  individual,  but  could  make  their  selection  at  large,  while  the  lat- 
ter, whoever  he  may  be,  that  presents  himself,  must  be  taken,  or  no  school 
had  at  all.  Let  it  once  become  a  town  charge,  and  parents  would  knot 
on  what  to  depend.  They  could  make  their  calculations  years  in  ad- 
vance, as  to  whom  to  send,  when  to  send,  the  studies  to  pursue,  and  the 
selection  of  proper  books. 

And,  now,  what  arc  the  great  objections  ?  It  is  said  the  common 
schools  will  decline  if  the  better  scholars  are  withdrawn.  We  reply, 
that  most  of  those  who  will  attend  the  high  school,  have  already  done 
with  the  lower,  and  as  to  the  remainder,  from  what  we  know  of  human 
nature,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  a  laudable  zeal  will  be  enkindled  in 
them  to  become  prepared  for  the  former.  We  likewise  appeal  to  facts. 
When  was  it  ever  known  that  the  common  schools  degenerated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  one  of  a  superior  grade  ?  We  ask  for 
the  proof. 

Again,  it  is  said  such  a  school  would  not  operate  equally,  on  account 
of  the  unequal  distance  of  some  from  the  centre,  of  place  of  location. 
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We  havB  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  our  belief,  that  a  school  of  this 
character,  commencing  at  a  proper  season  of  the  year,  would  benefit  the 
extreme  parts  as  well  as  the  centre. 

To  come  two  or  three  miles  in  the  morning,  and  return  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  close  of  study  in  the  afternoon,  is  no  greater  amount  of 
exercise  than  every  diligent  student  needs.  It  would  invigorate  his 
frame,  and  prepare  him  for  more  laborious  study  than  he  could  other- 
wise perform,  with  little  or  insufficient  labor  of  the  body.  Those  who 
Atudy  hard,  eight  hours  in  the  day,  are  in  no  danger  of  doing  too  much 
in  the  open  air.  At  all  events,  it  presents  no  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
tray  of  such  as  are  determined  to  acquire  an  education.  Once  more,  it 
is  Baid  the  other  schools  will  be  shortened.  Make  the  calculation,  and 
you  will  find  the  terms  diminished  only  about  five  days.  Furthermore, 
this  objection  can  be  readily  silenced  by  the  town  raising  an  additional 
amount— a  sum  not  larger  than  is  often  expended  upon  a  bridge,  or 
making  a  short  piece  of  road — and  so  small  that  no  one  could  feel  his 
pro|)ortion  to  be  a  burden — and  overbalanced  by  the  enhanced  value  to 
each  individual  of  real  estate  he  might  possess.  And  when  the  immor- 
tal mind  is  to  be  trained  to  years  of  usefulness,  is  such  an  insignificant 
item  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ?  But  what  if  they  were  shortened 
a  trifle  ?  is  that  an  evil  to  be  dreaded  ?  are  not  many  laboring  under  a 
mistake  in  this  respect  ?  Young  children  get  worn  down  in  mind  and 
body  by  long  attendance,  they  cannot  endure  confinement  like  those  of 
riper  years,  and  to  enforce  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

WORTHINGTON. 

The  most  prominent  defect  noticed  is  the  practice,  far  too  prevalent, 
of  scholars  passing  dver  the  same  ground  term  after  term.  Instead  of 
commencing  at  the  opening  of  a  new  term  where  they  left  off  at  the 
dose  of  the  preceding  one,  they  go  back  and  begin  anew.  If  they 
proceed  as  &r  in  the  winter  as  they  did  in  the  preceding  summer,  they 
are  thought  to  have  done  well.  One  cause  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  too 
frequent  change  of  teachers ;  another  defect,  is  too  much  formality  in 
teachers. 
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HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


BLANDFORD. 

In  our  examination  of  teachers  for  the  past  year,  we  have  though 
eould  discover  a  great  lack  of  these  essential  requisites,  in  certain  pen 
though  they  passed  a  very  good  examination.  And  suffer  us  to  ren 
here,  if  you  will,  that  had  the  town  left  it  to  the  Committee  to  hire 
teachers,  as  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  leaves  it,  we  should 
have  employed  certain  persons,  who  have  heen  engaged  in  teaching 
the  great  injury  and  detriment  of  certain  districts.  But  these  teacl 
were  hrought  before  the  Committee,  an  examination  was  had,  and  it 
made  in  a  sense  satisfactory  to  us ; — ^but,  for  all  this,  it  was  mani 
that  a  knowledge  of  books  could  not,  of  itself,  make  them  successfb 
the  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation.  We  venture  to  say,  1 
for  the  past  year,  more  teachers  have  failed  in  this  one  particulu 
maintaining  order,  than  in  all  others  put  together.  Many  of  the  tead 
who  have  been  employed  during  the  past  seasoii,  have  been  quite 
young  and  inexperienced.  Now  if  it  is  to  be  the  practice  and  polic] 
the  town,  that  the  prudential  committees  shall  engage,  or  hire 
teachers,  we  would  humbly  suggest  that  the  two  committees  con« 
more  together  in  relation  to  the  fitness  of  the  person  who  wishes,  or  p 
poses  to  teach. 

Shall  we  add  a  word  here,  in  regard  to  this  constant  change 
teachers,  which  has  come  to  be  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  distric 
No  person  who  looks  to  this  matter  carefully  can  fail  to  see  tl 
it  holds  in  check,  and  also  retards  the  onward  progress  of  otu:  schoc 
Where  is  the  necessity  of  this  constant  change,  we  ask,  when  a  femi 
teacher  is  employed  in  a  district  to  teach  both  summer  and  wini 
term? 
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LUDLOW. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  plain  to  us  that  whichever  coo 
mittee  make  contracts  for  teachers,  should  also  decide  the  whole  subjo 
of  entering  and  continuing  in  the  school,  and  in  this  way  there  will  b 
no  dividing  of  responsibilities  in  regard  to  teachers.  In  concluding  thei 
remarks  on  this  subject,  your  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tluit  in 
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their  opinion  teachers  should  he  selected  and  approhatcd  hy  our  suc- 
cessors in  office,  and  we  believe  the  results  of  such  a  course  would  he 
good  schools. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

School  committees  and  teachers  are  exposed  to  much  annoyance  from 
book  agents.  Their  importunities  for  patronage  are  so  urgent  and 
persevering,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them,  except  hy  yielding  to 
their  wishes.  And  in  furtherance  of  their  mission,  they  sometimes 
intrude  themselves  into  the  schools,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  Committee,  to  the  no  small  interruption  of  the  exercises,  and  even 
make  use  of  means  to  get  their  book  introduced  without  the  action  of  the 
Committee,  especially  in  remote  districts,  where  the  schools  are  not  so 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  Committee.  The  only  safe  rule  on  this 
subject  is,  that  no  agent  shall  ever  enter  a  school-room  without  being 
accompanied  by  some  one  of  the  Committee,  or  having  their  consent  in 
writing,  and  that  no  book  shall  be  used  in  any  school,  that  is  not  placed 
on  the  list  of  books  adopted,  by  an  express  and  recorded  vote  of  th$ 
Committee, 

The  habit  of  irregular  attendance  is  so  generally  prevalent  in  our 
schools,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  it  are  so  great,  that  every  suitable 
expedient  should  be  adopted  to  check,  and  if  possible  eradicate  it. 
Parents  should  lend  their  aid  and  co-operation  in  this  matter ;  for  it  is 
owing  generally  quite  as  much  to  them  as  to  the  children,  that  this  great 
hinderance  to  the  success  of  our  schools  is  permitted  to  continue.  The 
mle,  requiring  a  written  excuse  from  parents  and  guardians  for  absence 
or  tardiness,  or  a  personal  explanation,  is  not  so  universally  observed  as 
it  should  be.  As  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  counteracting 
the  eidl,  so  it  should  command  the  most  rigid  enforcement.  We  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  during  the  present  year. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  School  Committee  recommended  that 
measures  be  adopted  for  abolishing  the  district  system  by  consolidating 
all  the  districts  into  one.  And  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  city  council  to  the  same  effect,  from  .a 
large  number  of  our  citizens.  This  petition  was  referred  to  the  School 
Committee,  with  a  request  that  they  would  prepare  and  report  a  plan  in 
pursuance  of  the  object  contemplated  by  the  petitioners.  The  Committee 
accordingly  made  a  report  presenting  a  plan  in  detail  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  same  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  but  referred  by  the 
common  council  to  the  new  council  of  1855. 

The  Committee  would  now  renew  the  recommendation  of  the  last  year 
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on  this  subject,  with  the  hope,  that  the  new  city  goTeimnent  li 
be  able  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  either  through  the  Toluiitiij 
action  of  the  districts,  or  by  a  city  ordinance  to  accomplish  so  dai» 
ble  an  object.  The  change,  it  is  believed,  would  be  prodoctiTe  4 
great  benefits  to  all  our  schools.  The  objection  sometimes  urged  fbk 
a  central  power  (vested  in  the  School  Committee)  would  control  tk 
school  department  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  outer  districts,  doei  Mt 
seem  to  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  because  the  wards  in  the  city  m 
equally  represented  on  the  School  Committee,  each  choosing  one  wa- 
her ;  and  indeed  the  representatives  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Mfer 
wards,  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  therefore  may  bite i 
controlling  voice  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  schools.  All  jealooas 
and  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  we  believe,  would  speedily  give  W9jto 
earnest  and  generous  endeavors  to  promote  the  improvement  of  all  ^ 
schools  in  whatever  section  located. 

The  School  Committee  have  on  former  occasions  recommended  ^ 
provision  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  oflhesdotb; 
and  every  year*s  experience  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the  noit 
effectual  way  of  securing  a  thorough  supervision  of  this  importul 
interest.  The  duty  of  the  superintendent  would  be  to  perform  the  sum 
services  as  are  now  required  of  the  School  Committee,  in  visiting  & 
schools,  &c.,  6ic.,  acting  under  their  direction  and  control,  as  in  worn 
respects  their  executive  officer,  and  making  to  them,  at  regular  times,  u 
required,  reports  of  his  proceedings.  A  well  educated  man,  competeni 
in  all  respects  for  the  office,  thus  devoting  his  whole  time  and  attendoi 
to  this  single  object  with  an  untiring  zeal  and  energy,  would  accomplid 
vastly  more  in  this  service  than  any  school  committee,  as  they  are  ntaail; 
constituted. 

TOLLAND. 

The  Committee  of  the  past  year  believe  with  the  committee  of  th 
preceding  year,  that  were  there  less  machinery  in  hiring  teachers,  the 
would  be  more  promptly  engaged,  and  be  better  ones,  and  especially  thi 
the  same  teachers  would  be  employed  as  long  as  possible  in  the  sam 
schools,  if  successful. 

WESTFIELD. 


t  There  is  in  most  of  our  schools  a  want  of  interest,  a  lack  of  ambitioi 

!  and  enthusiasm  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.     Many  of  our  chO 

j  dren  seem  to  regard  the  business  of  going  to  school  a  drudgery,  some- 

thing  to  be  endured,  rather  than  desired.     There  is  nothing  attractivi 
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•  about  many  of  our  school-houses  ;  the  location  of  some  of  them  is  verj 
"i  tmpleasant ;  they  are  small  and  inconvenient.  There  is  no  standard  of 
V  attainment  set  before  the  children,  no  height  to  be  reached,  and  no 
laurels  to  be  won.  They  must  go  to  the  same  house,  and  pursue  the  same 
^  round  till  they  are  fifteen  years  old,  and  then  look  out  for  themselves. 
'.  The  prospect  before  them  is  that  of  a  dead  sea,  whose  waters  arc  bitter 
'  to  the  taste,  and  from  which  they  are  strongly  tempted  to  stand  aloof. 

We  recommend  that  our  school  system  be  remodeled,  modernized  and 
:  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  which  can  be  done,  and  when  done,  it 
>  ivill  make  them  more  efficient. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  in  many  towns  in  the  State,  that  the 
grading  of  the  schools  imparts  new  life  and  vigor,  especially  in  those  that 
are  required  by  law  to  sustain  a  high  school.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  first  of  all,  provision  be  made  for  a  high  school,  free,  like  all 
the  others,  and  open  to  all  the  children  that  have  made  certain  specified 
attainments  at  the  lower  schools.  By  so  doing,  you  will  set  up  a  height 
to  be  reached ;  you  will  apply  a  stimulus  to  all  the  children  in  the  town, 
and  infuse  into  their  minds  a  noble  and  generous  emulation. 

There  is  one  other  measure  that  has  been  recommended  by  committees 
in  years  past,  to  which  we  would  again  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  town.  It  is  that  the  town  committee  be  permitted  to  hire  the  teach- 
ers for  all  the  schools.  The  law  authorizes  them  to  do  so,  unless  the 
town,  by  their  vote,  direct  the  prudential  committees  to  do  it.  As  things 
now  are,  the  town  committees  are  often  constrained  to  approbate  teach- 
ers, whom  they  would  not,  if  lefl  untrammelled.  The  teacher  comes  to 
be  examined  on  the  day  the  school  is  to  commence,  when  another  teacher 
cannot  easily  be  procured,  and  we  must  approve  the  one  presented,  or 
none. 

It  seems  to  us  most  suitable  that  the  town  having  raised  the  money, 
should  appoint  agents  to  expend  it  who  will  report  to  the  town  their 
doings,  rather  than  permit  each  district  to  expend  its  money  as  it  pleases, 
and  make  no  report  of  their  doings. 

WILBRAHAM. 

Your  Committee  have  been  convinced,  in  common  with  some  of  its 
predecessors,  that  the  interests  of  our  schools  require  some  change  in  our 
mode  of  securing  the  teachers.  The  present  system  divides  that  duty 
between  the  committee  and  twelve  others  representing  the  several  dis- 
tricts. The  whole  duty  ought  to  be  confided  to  one  body,  and  as  the 
town's  committee  are  required  by  law  to  approve  the  teachers  before 
they  can  enter  upon  thsir  office,  it  seejis  proper  that  the  whole  of  this 
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charge  should  be  laid  upon  them.     Among  the  reasons  wliich  lead  na  to 
this  decision  are  the  following : — 

1.  It  will  give  the  Comniktee  a  larger  number  from  which  to  select 
those  best  fitted  for  the  office.  We  are  now  allowed  to  have  only  thost 
whom  the  prudential  committee  presents,  and  unless  their  failure  ii 
marked  and  excuseless,  we  are  disinclined  to  disgrace  them  by  refosbg 
them  the  school  for  which  they  are  examined.  Under  this  system  all 
the  candidates  could  be  examined,  twice  as  many  if  it  happened  so,  ai 
there  were  schools,  and  we  could  select  those  who  should  appear  mori 
competent,  give  certificates  to  others  whose  examination  had  been  fiur, 
and  thus  obtain  better  teachers  with  less  injury  to  those  who  are  not 
selected,  than  the  present  system  permits. 

By  this  means  also  we  should  have  a  reserve  list  with  which  to  fill  tbi 
vacancies  that  may  occur,  without  any  suspension  of  the  school. 

2.  It  would  save  the  town  the  expense,  not  inconsiderable,  which  is 
caused  by  the  great  number  of  special  examinations  the  committee  are 
required  to  make.  During  the  year,  fourteen  examinations  have  bc€D 
held,  £tll  of  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  the  whole  mat- 
ter been  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

3.  The  teacher  and  school  can  be  mutually  adapted  to  each  other 
better  than  the  present  system  allows.  Persons  are  often  offered  for 
schools  who  are  too  well  qualified  to  be  rejected,  but  who  are  better 
fitted  for  other  schools  than  the  one  they  apply  for.  Your  Committee 
have  regretted,  at  their  several  examinations,  that  they  did  not  possea 
the  power  of  arranging  the  teachers  and  schools  different  from  what 
they  were  offered  to  them,  and  they  do  not  doubt  but  that  much  greater 
success  would  have  attended  our  schools  had  this  privilege  been  granted 
them.  Instructors  have  marked  peculiarities  which  ought  to  be  employed 
in  rightly  advancing  their  schools.  A  disciplinarian  should  be  where 
discipline  was  especially  needed.  One  of  gentle,  winning  manners  where 
the  habits  of  the  school  are  gentle  and  "  easy  to  be  entreated."  Thia 
first  requisite  for  success  in  a  school  is  lost  in  our  present  mode,  and  can 
only  be  secured  when  those  who  by  monthly  visitations  have  learned  the 
wants  of  each  school,  and  the  merits  of  each  teacher,  are  allowed  to  put 
together  those  that  are  naturally  allied. 

4.  This  duty  ought  to  devolve  entirely  on  the  town's  committee,  be- 
cause they  are  chiefly  held  responsible  by  the  town  for  the  character  of 
the  schools.  They  are  the  medium  through  which  they  learn  how  iti 
moneys  are  expended,  its  children  educated.  They  should  not  be  ham- 
pered in  this  work  by  another  class,  who  only  can  nominate,  and  who 
make  the  town's  committee  but  a  clerk  for  the  registering  of  their  de- 
crees. We  would  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  those  gentlemen.  Ths 
utmost  harmony  has  subsisted  between  them  and  us.     We  only  speak 
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of  the  system  in  its  natural  workings,  and  we  think  it  is  evident  that 
the  division  of  this  work  divides,  and  thus  destroys  responsibility,  and 
not  until  the  whole  duty  is  laid  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies,  will 
the  town  see  that  duty  faithfully  discharged.  The  prudential  commit- 
tees have  no  town  authority,  are  not  amenable  to  the  town,  and  yet  have 
the  chief  part  in  the  distribution  of  a  large  portion  of  its  revenues. 
Elither  they  should  be  elected  by  the  town,  or  the  chief  duties  of  their 
office  should  devolve  upon  that  body  who  are  elected  to  superintend 
these  interests  and  see  that  their  contributions  are  profitably  em- 
ployed. 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


1 


COLERAINE. 


Never  before  has  so  large  a  share  of  responsibility  devolved  on  the 
School  Committee  of  this  town,  as  during  the  past  year.  The  neglect  of 
the  town  to  act  on  the  question  of  continuing  the  former  school  districts, 
threw  the  entire  direction  of  the  schools  upon  the  general  committee, 
and  early  in  the  year,  the  question  how  to  meet  the  responsibility,  so  as 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all,  was  seriously  pondered. 

Under  the  old  system,  the  larger  districts  being  obliged  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  their  teachers,  were  compelled  to  cut  short  their  school,  an  in- 
justice too  obvious  to  need  comment.  An  entire  abandonment  of  the 
old  district  system  is,  in  our  view,  the  only  sure  means  of  correcting 
this  evil,  one  by  which  the  greater  number  are  the  sufferers. 

The  chief  argument  urged  in  favor  of  the  old  system  is,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts,  being  chiefly  interested,  should  have  the  selec- 
tion of  their  teacher.  The  argument  would  be  good,  were  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  selection  made  by  the  district  committee  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  choice  of  the  general  committee,  or  that 
their  own  selection  would  prove  satisfactory.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  consideration,  that  the  teachers  appointed  by  the  town's  committee 
the  past  year,  were  more  generally  successful  than  those  nominated  by 
district  committees,  that  is,  where  there  has  been  complaint,  it  has  been 
more  frequently  of  teachers  selected  by  the  districts,  than  of  those  se- 
lected by  the  town  committee.     This  last  statement  seems  to  need  a 

n 
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fear  has  not  been  entirely  free,  is  that  of  introducing  neighborhood 
feuds  into  the  schools,  and  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  teacher 
to  succeed.  The  teacher  must  have  the  united  support,  countenance 
and  manifest  interest  of  his  patrons,  or  he  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  accomplish  much  for  them.  He  cannot  have  this,  where  one  part  of 
the  district  are  determined  not  to  be  pleased  with  what  pleases  the  other 
part.  We  will  not  enlarge  on  this  point,  trusting  that  **  a  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufRcient,*'  and  knowing  that  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
unwise,  will  not  be  regarded. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  wish  to  speak  of  a  common  evil, 
not  confined  to  this  locality,  but  which  is  prevalent  among  us,  which  is 
the  want  of  rendering  assistance  and  support  to  the  teacher  in  the 
government  of  his  school.  The  community  seem  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  mind  at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  school  gov- 
comment.  Parents  wish  for  good  order  in  school,  and  yet  they  too 
frequently  do  not  uphold  the  teacher  in  administering  good  and  whole- 
some discipline,  such  as  «is  necessary  to  secure  it.  Consequently, 
teachers  oflen  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure  that  order  necessary  for 
the  success  of  their  schools,  They  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents,  or  be  sustained  by  some  other  adequate  support ;  or,  whenever 
the  school  is  composed  of  any  turbulent  materials,  they  must  fail  in 
government.  This  difficulty  would  be  remedied  in  a  great  measure,  we 
think,  if  the  parents  would  visit  the  schools  occasionally  and  witness 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  contend.  They 
would  be  less  likely  to  listen  to  their  children's  complaints  when 
corrected,  and  more  likely  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  godfi 
behavior.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  such  support  was  sadly  wanting, 
in  some  instances,  during  the  past  year. 

Another  evil,  in  some  in^stances,  and  perhaps  in  a  measure  in  all  the 
schools  in  town,  is  the  want  of  a  uniform  set  of  school  books.  For  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  this  respect,  the  schools  cannot  be  well  classed  ; — 
two  or  thi^ee  separate  classes,  for  instance,  are  made  in  geography  and 
arithmetic,  where  one  would  be  better  for  both  teacher  and  scholar  ;  the 
scholar  being  more  likely  to  have  his  ambition  awakened  in  a  clasi 
where  he  has  others  to  recite  with  him,  and  the  teacher  having  more 
time  to  devote  to  each  class.  A  uniform  series  of  reading  books  is 
desirable  in  all  the  schools.  The  Committee  are  empowered  to  intro- 
duce such  books  into  the  schools  as  they  see  fit ;  but  they  are  often 
embarrassed  in  so  doing  by  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  furnish  the 
desired  books.  If  uniformity  in  school  books  could  once  be  introduced 
into  our  schools,  it  would  not  only  be  much  better  for  the  schools,  but 
less  expensive  in  the  end. 
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EGREMONT. 


The  BchooI-hoDses  of  our  town,  many  of  them,  being  too  smal 
venient,  and  uncomfortable,  do  not  meet  ooi  wants.  There  is  : 
intelligent  interest  awakened  among  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
mcnt,  ventilation  and  furnishing  the  school-room  which  is  necei 
the  rapid  advancement  of  our  schools.  It  frequently  occurs 
progress  of  a  school  is  retarded  by  the  interference  of  paren 
duties  of  teachers  to  their  scholars,  which  often  deatroys  their  ii 
thus  plucing  an  inseparable  barrier  in  the  pro^ss  of  the  scha 
wish  that  this  subject  could  have  been  passed  in  silence,  and  I 
our  duty  was  done  ;  but  its  evil  effects  are  too  disastrous,  and  ii 
rence  too  often,  not  to  be  briefly  noticed  here.  If  parents  wonli 
visit  the  scenes  of  the  school-room,  they  would  not  have  occ 
often  to  find  fault  with  our  teachers;  but  would  oftener  : 
difficulty  lying  at  their  own  doors.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  in, 
reputation  of  our  teachers,  or  in  any  manner  to  discourage  thi 
we  would  offer  a  few  suggestions.  Our  teachers  have  all  that 
requires  literally  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  gooc 
and  a  competent  teacher ;  while  the  former  may  b»  fitted  for  ai 
station  in  life ;  vet  the  latter  must  be  competent,  energetic  and  < 
with  the  faculty  to  reach  the  mind,  and  do  the  work  under  a  t 
disadvantages.  To  provide  a  succession  of  such  teachers  is  tt 
point  to  which  the  care  of  committees  should  be  directed,  and  tc 
will  require  constant  care,  and  a  permanent  system.  We  tb 
schools  arc  very  deficient  in  black-board  exercises,  (this  deficiei 
have  arisen  in  part  &om  the  fact  that  our  black-boards  are  small 
ferior,)  very  few  are  the  arithmetical  problems  that  have  been  s< 
our  presence,  and  in  no  other  branch  have  we  seen  illustration 
The  geographer  should  be  taught  to  draw  the  outlines  of  eve 
and  country,  to  designate  the  principal  towns  and  rivers  and  moi 
The  analysis  of  words  and  sentences  giving  the  different  sounds  of 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  our  teachers.  It  is  to  be  hop 
all  of  those  expecting  to  teach,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  libei 
the  State,  by  attending  the  Normal  Schools,  which  are  now  being 
on  with  success.  "  The  distinguishing  object  of  these  schools  is  1 
how  to  teach.  One  of  the  most  unpleasant  fbatures  of  our 
school  system  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers ;  such  change  hi 
single  redeeming  quality ;  it  is  evil,  and  that  continually.  How  ma 
this  evil  amount  to  ?  How  frequent  are  the  changes  ?  There  is 
ly  an  appearance  of  stability  to  the  syatcm.  We  believe  that  t 
three  years  does  not  furnish  us  with  but  one  instance  where  Qt 
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teacher  has  continued  for  two  succeBsive  terms  in  the  same  district.** 
^'The  teacher  comes  into  the  school  a  stranger.  She  registers  the 
scholars,  and  ascertains  as  well  as  she  can  their  acquirements,  classifies 
end. arranges  as  she  deems  right ;  she  soon  learns,  however,  that  she  has 
made  mistakes,  and  rectifies  them.  Thus,  day  after  day  is  spent  in 
doing  what  her  predecessor  could  have  done  in  an  hour ;  and  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  she  has  scarcely  begun  to  learn  the  temper  of  her  school ;  her 
influence  is  not  felt,  she  has  but  little  power  over  her  scholars,  and  it  re- 
quires at  least  from  two  to  four  weeks  to  get  the  school  imder  good  way. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  every  teacher  of  capacity  for  her  position  would  be 
worth  through  the  second  term  in  almost  any  school,  from  one- quarter  to 
one- third  more  than  through  the  first.  If  this  be  correct,  we  are  suffer- 
ing in  mai^  cases  a  great  loss  of  money  and  learning.  This  subject 
thoidd  be  more  thoroughly  considered." 

Your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  this  great  evil  cannot  be  fully  over- 
come, so  long  as  the  duty  of  hiring  teachers  is  left  in  the  hands  of  pru- 
dential committees.  We  are  aware  that  in  venturing  upon  this  subject, 
we  shall  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  many,  but  we  believe  that  such 
opposition  is  the  result  of  prejudice,  more  than  conclusions  drawn  from 
facts. 

It  is  not  an  experiment  xmtried,  as  there  is  now  a  good  proportion  of 
towns  in  the  State  that  have  abolished  the  district  system,  and  left  their 
vchools  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  town  committee ;  which  towns,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  their  committees,  would  in  no  case  return  to 
their  former  system.  Now  our  schools  are  not  all  alike ;  some  are  more 
easily  managed  than  others ;  neither  do  our  teachers  possess  alike  the 
same  or  similar  capabilities  for  management.  One*s  endowments  and 
acquirements  may  qualify  him  for  this,  and  another  for  that  school.  Thus 
teachers  arc  frequently  employed  that  are  not  adapted  to  the  particular 
district  for  which  they  have  been  engaged,  who  might  do  well  in  another, 
had  yoiu:  general  committee  power  to  place  them  where  they  coidd  do  the 
most  good ;  but  as  the  case  now  stands,  there  is  no  other  alternative,  but 
to  approve  or  reject  for  that  particular  district.  Teachers  whom  the  town 
conmiittee  would  recommend,  whose  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  and 
managing  a  school  is  such  as  to  give  general  satisfaction,  whose  qualifi- 
cations are  such  as  would  enable  them  to  lead  those  whom  they  are  to 
instruct  steadily  forward,  and  impart  to  them  a  high  tone  of  moral  char- 
acter, are  compelled  many  times  to  find  employment  in  other  places,  while 
theirs  is  supplied  by  some  one  by  far  their  inferior  in  point  of  capacity. 
We  therefore,  gentlemen,  present  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of 
our  successors  being  empowered  to  employ,  at  theii  own  discretion  as  to 
qualifications  and  emolument,  teachers  for  all  your  schools.  But  unless 
the  change  can  be  entered  into  with  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  we  do  not 
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tourse  may  be  improving  to  the  teacher,  who  needs  age  and  experience ; 
but  she  too  often  improves  at  the  expense  of  the  scholars,  while  the 
district  or  town  saves  in  dollars  and  cents, — an  economy,  to  say  the 
least,  very  questionable  in  such  a  case.  We  would  by  no  means  reflect 
en  the  motives  of  this  class  of  teachers.  They  are  doubtless  laudable ; 
but  this  fact  does  not  prevent  the  evils  of  employing  those  who  arc 
lacking  in  age  and  experience,  to  instruct  your  youth. 

It  is  believed  that  shrewd  men  of  business  prefer  to  employ  a  skilful 
workman  to  perform  mechanical  labor,  rather  than  to  pay  a  less  price  for 
one  who  has  his  business  yet  to  learn.  Whea  the  labor  we  employ  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  mind,  it  is  far  more  important  that  there  be  skill  in  the 
worker,  otherwise  his  work  may  have  to  be  laboriously  undone.  We 
do  not  ask  nor  expect  perfection  in  our  teachers ;  but  are  sure  that  a 
higher  standard  of  qualiflcation,  than  at  present  exists,  is  desirable  and 
attainable.  One  great  reason  why  it  is  not  oflener  reached,  is  probably 
because  the  rule  of  equivalents  is  disregarded  in  contracting  with 
teachers  ;  for  when  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  competent  instructors,  we 
shall  have  them ;  but  while  we  regard  principally  the  cheapness  of  the 
work,  and,  as  for  the  past  few  years,  pay  less  for  teachers  by  the  month, 
than  any  other  town  in  the  county,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  those 
possessing  the  highest  qualifications. 

We  desire  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  served  the  town  in  this 
capacity.  There  have  been  good  teachers  and  good  schools  during  the 
past  year,  as  well  as  in  previous  ones.  Several  have  been  employed 
who  have  had  no  little  experience,  and  have  profited  by  it.  If  more  of 
our  young  men  and  young  women  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  where,  under  competent  teachers, 
they  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  practice  them,  it  would  be  greatly  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  for  that  of  the  town. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  is  too  great  laxity  at 
home, — allowing  them  to  be  tardy  and  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and 
to  leave  school  before  its  close,  either  to  perform  some  service  at  home, 
or  for  their  own  pleasure.  We  would  suggest,  that  parents  should  send 
a  written  request  to  the  teacher,  when  they  consider  it  necessary  for 
their  children  to  leave  school  before  its  dismission,  and  also  a  written 
excuse  for  absence  or  tardiness.  This,  if  uniformly  done,  would  conduce 
greatly  to  habits  of  order  and  regularity,  both  in  the  pupils  and  in  the 
whole  school.  With  this,  regularity  in  the  hoiurs  of  school  should  be 
observed  by  the  teacher,  who  should  never  be  expected  to  continue 
his  scliool  beyond  those  limits.  In  justice  to  both  himself  and  his 
•cholars,  the  appointed  times  of  opening  and  closing  school  should  be 
olvservcd  as  strictly  as  possible. 


^ 
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period  of  childhood  is  too  short,  the  time  of  our  youth  too  valuable,  and 
Ae  amount  of  school  money  too  small,  to  have  any  of  it  wasted  by  any 
mich  unnecessary  change.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  farmer,  who  should  dismiss  his  book-keeper,  oyer- 
aeer,  or  even  the  common  day  laborer,  that  had  proved  himself  an  upright, 
iMCurate,  faithful  accountant,  a  shrewd  manager,  an  industrious  worker — 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  substitute  another  in  his  place  ?  And  yet 
this  is  done  year  after  year,  in  most  of  our  schools.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  retain  a  good  teacher ;  but  we  have  also  had 
tepeated  occasion  to  regret  such  changes  when  there  was  no  necessity  for 
tliem.  Teachers  who  had  merited  and  received  the  commendation  of 
both  the  committee  and  parents,  and  who  were  desirous  of  continuing  in 
their  place,  have  been  refused,  and  others  of  less  experience  and  poorer 
qualifications  put  in  their  place.  This  results,  in  great  measure,  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  the  schools,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, best  able  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  have  not  control 
over  their  selection. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance ;  it  is  a 'subject  which  it  would 
be  well  for  each  individual  to  examine  for  himself,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  course  we  are  pursuing  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
profitable. 

LANESBORO'. 

Your  Committee  regret  to  state,  that  in  their  opinion  the  public  schools 
of  Lanesboro'  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  They  are  in  a  depressed 
condition.  And  so  says  the  popular  voice.  Let  us  inquire  afler  the 
cause. 

1 .  It  is  manifest  there  is  a  general  want  of  interest  in  the  schools. 
No  effort  is  put  forth  to  render  them  popular ;  while  by  many  they  are 
looked  down  upon.  And  it  is  not  often  they  are  visited  by  any  person 
save  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

2.  The  general  character  of  the  teachers  employed.  Where  the  schools 
are  properly  cared  for,  the  best  teachers  will  be  secured  and  retained, 
year  after  year.  Such  as  make  teaching  their  business,  and  who  not 
only  understand  the  branches  to  be  taught,  but  know  how  to  teach  them, 
having  studied  the  art  of  teaching.  Have  such  teachers  been  sought  for 
our  schools  ?  Or,  has  the  capacity  of  the  district  treasury  been  the  main 
thing  regarded  ?     Prudential  committees,  what  say  you  ? 

3.  The  general  character  of  our  school-houses  is  unfavorable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools.  A  careful  inspection  of  these  buildings  will 
lead  to  the  conviction,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  as  unfit  fbr 

school  purposes  as  they  are  discreditable  to  the  town.    In  their  internal 

o 
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to  enable  the  agents  to  maintain  the  schools  through  as  large  part  of  the 
year  as  would  have  been  profitable,  are  among  the  obstacles  in  the 
'Way  of  their  progress. 

LENOX. 

■ 

In  the  first  place,  are  we  not  sadly  negligent  in  relation  to  school- 
houses  in  some  of  our  districts,  and  in  those,  too,  best  able  to  have  good 
buildings  ?  How  will  four  of  our  eight  school-houses  compare  with  our 
dwellings,  or  even  with  the  stalls  of  our  favorite  cattle.  Add  to  this  the 
very  worst  locality  to  be  found  in  the  district,  so  that  all  the  associations 
of  the  place  are  repulsive  in  the  extreme,  and  the  influence  upon  the 
children  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  sadly  injurious,  and  much  of  the 
money  expended  under  such  circumstances  is  necessarily  thrown  away. 
Greater  care,  too,  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Since 
the  government  of  the  family  has  changed  from  the  parents  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  labors  of  the  teacher  have  very  materially  increased,  and  it  it 
no  longer  true  that  those  persons  who  are  good  for  nothing  else,  will 
make  school  teachers. 

Our  schools  are  very  much  what  public  sentiment  makes  them.  The 
wages  of  the  teacher  have  not  kept  pace  with  other  things.  We  have 
demanded  cheap  schools,  and  we  have  often  had  what  we  asked  for. 

MONTEREY/ 

Having  paid  particular  attention  while  visiting  difierent  schools  with 
different  systems,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  among  other  errors  we  com- 
mit a  very  great  one  in  our  practice  of  procuring  different  teachers  from 
term  to  term. 

It  will  take  a  great  part  of  the  term  for  a  new  teacher  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  dispositions   of  her  pupils,  their   attainments,  dse. 

_  •  ■ 

And  then  she  has  but  little  time  to  work  for  their  best  advantage.  The 
next  teacher  must  go  through  with  the  same  routine,  commencing  at  the 
beginning,  and  progressing  about  so  far  each  term ;  no  wonder  the  child 
iVses  all  interest  in  books.  One  is  not  fully  prepared  to  perform  their 
df  ty  as  teacher,  until  the  second  term.  They  can  keep  a  school  the  firti 
1,  and  teach  it  the  next. 

lere  is  no  reason  why  young  scholars  attending  academies  and  higli 
fiools  should  advance  more  rapidly  than  those  in  our  public  schools. 

SANDISFIELD. 

There  are  several  other  things  that  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  schools, 
/  that  call  loudly  for  reform,  and  without  it  they  cannot  be  expected  id 
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dential  committee.  He  oflen  engages  the  first  applicant,  and  on  the  day 
the  school  is  to  commence,  or  after  having  kept  a  day  or  two,  the  teacher 
presents  himself  or  herself  for  examination.  On  examination,  his  literary 
acquirements  may  he  sufficient,  hut  the  manners  and  general  appearance 
such,  that  the  general  school  committee  would  not  approhate  the  candi- 
date if  the  responsihility  rested  on  them.  But  he  has  heen  employed, 
the  district  notified,  the  scholars  assembled  at  the  shcool-house,  and  if 
the  general  school  committee  do  not  approbate,  an  unpleasant  feeling  is 
awakened,  which  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  towards  whomsoever  may  be 
finally  approbated. 

This  inconvenience,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  would 
be  avoided,  if  the  responsibility  of  employing  teachers  rested  on  the 
general  school  committee.  Let  them  give  notice  that  they  wish  to 
employ  teachers  for  summer  or  winter  schools,  and  will  examine  can- 
didates at  such  a  time  and  place,  and  give  schools  to  those  who  may  be 
approbated.  There  would  probably  be  more  applicants  than  schools,  so 
that  a  selection  of  the  best  might  be  made. 

It  appears  that  under  our  present  district  system,  and  distribution  of 

the  money,  that  the  small  districts  receive  per  scholar  a  disproportionately 

large  sum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  generally  very  short  schools. 

And  we  submit  to  the  town  whether  such  an  alteration  in  our  plan  can- 

-     not  be  adopted,  as  to  reduce  the   number  of  schools  in  town  to  six, 

^     ^us  giving  better  and  longer  schools  to  all  the  scholars,  and,  at  the 

^     same  time,  afibrding  an  opportunity  to  grade  the  schools,  so  as  to  sim- 

_     plify  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  and  increase  their  efficiency. 

»  • 

COHASSET. 

^         There  is  one  more  topic  to  which  your  Committee  would  call  your 

attention.     By  the  law  of  the  State,  the  superintending  committee  ar^ 

,^    required  to  select  and  contract  with  teachers,  unless  the  town,  by  an  exr 

-^   press  vote,  assigns  that  duty  to  the  prudential  committees.     In  many  of 

the  towns,  especially  where  much  interest  is  felt  in  education,  and  an 

^j  enlightened  public  sentiment  prevails,  this  duty  is  left  with  the  superin- 

tending   committee.     They  alone   can  judge   of  the   qualifications   of 

,  teachers,  and  while,  for  some  sufficient  reason,  they  do  not  feel  free  tp 

'  ^.  express  all  they  think  about  teachers,  and  would  hesitate  to  dismiss  or  to 

^  reject  a  teacher  who  had  already  been  engaged,  they  could  often,  if  it 

devolved  on  them  to  select  teachers,  pass  over  the  inefficient,  and  choose 

,  Ihose  in  whom  they  had  full  confidence,  without  causing  any  difficulty  or 

disappointment.     The  prudential  committees  in  this  town  have  ever  been 

zeady  to  co-operate  with  the  general  committee,  and  the  utmost  harmony 

:  .lias  prevailed  between  them ;  yet,  from  the  nature  of  things,  they  cannot 
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be  BO  well  fitted  to  aelect  teachers  for  th«  schools  wMdi  tl 
vi«t,  M  thoM  who  hare  nude  the  w»nU  of  the  scboola  and  tl 
ntiana  of  teachen  their  constant  stndj. 


DEDHAM. 

The  ciicuit  of  anoflier  yesr  hringa  as  before  onr  fellow-dli 
with  the  narrative  of  their  schools.  It  has  not  been  an  idle  yet 
howeTer,  beyond  our  control,  have  made  it  In  some  respects  1< 
tory  than  hGretofore.  We  have  been  crippled  by  some  of  thosi 
eschaOf^eB  of  teachers  whidi  create  friction  in  the  machinwy. 
times  throw  it  out  of  gear.  We  deprecate  these  changes  mo 
can  readily  describe.  They  seldom  do  good.  They  seldom 
cTil,  Better,  if  it  must  be  so,  the  tread-mill  motion  in  m  ceas« 
than  the  risk  of  what  might  have  to  he  snbstitnted  in  its 
moderately  good  teacher  does  a  better  work  by  patient  contini 
quiet  toil,  than  the  very  prince  of  teachers,  who  takes  his  gi 
chair  only  to  abdicate  it  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  and  snbjecl 
another  administration.  One  of  our  best  schools  has  beei 
failure  on  this  account,  and  happier  should  we  be  if  we  con 
one.  When  a  teacher  leaves  in  a  half- completed  term,  anotl 
found  in  precipitate  haste,  and  we  are  quite  as  apt  to  catt 
as  a  teacher. 

We  present  this,  however,  as  a  general  propoaitioo,  not  by 
designing  to  apply  the  broad  principle  to  each  or  any  sp 
Possibly  it  may  not  apply  to  any  ;   possibly  it  may. 

Let  it  stand  merely  as  an  introduction. 

We  have  made  many  changes — some  for  better,  some  for  i 
will  be  the  worse,  if  out  better  teachers  now  forsake  na  and 
more  brilliant  the  light,  the  deeper  the  succeeding  darkness 
highly  watered  quicker  feels  the  drought.  We  must  co 
irrigation,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  drought. 

The  assortment  of  teachers  in  the  land  is  a  curious  studj 
and  to  a  school  committee  particularly.  Some  are  foamy  aa  tl 
brook ;  others,  like  water,  deep  and  still.  Some  seem  to 
before  and  behind.  Some  seem  to  have  no  eyes,  either  before 
Some  have  all  sorts  of  knowledge  without  system.  Some,  i 
systems,  without  knowledge.  Some  are  fadle  to  glide  infa 
mind,  like  music.  Some  will  storm  away  at  the  portal,  till  al 
within  are  frightened  into  a  perfect  panic.  We  haye  them 
and  too  tame  ;  too  stem  and  too  plastic.  Some  vaulting  into 
of  ambition,  acd  some  fit  only  to  be  saddled.  We  state  tUs 
general  proposition.     The  remarks  may  not  apply  to  our  teaci 
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yay  applj.     Whether  we  employ  any  such  or  not,  we  find  specimens 

f  each  class  every  year,  seeking  employment.     Nor  do  we   mean  to 

peak  disparagingly  of  the  profession.     We  honor  it.     We  defend  it. 

Ve  encourage  it.     And  we  encourage  others  to  honor  it.     They  are  the 

ery  ligaments  of  society.     They  are  emphatically  the  working  class. 

Vhsit  could  we  do  without  them  ?     Say,  ye  fathers  and  mothers  !  what 

^rould  become  of  you  without  these  six-hour  go-betweens  ?     You  have 

either  the  time  nor  patience  to  teach  your  own  fledglings  how  to  fly. 

Cbe  teacher  must  do  it.     Therefore,  they  ought  to  be  held  in  very  high 

#g^d. 

And  then,  again,  the  position  of  the  teacher  demands  great  con- 
ideration. 

First,  he  comes  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examination.  The  committee  are 
ill  strangers,  and  are  to  be  supposed  savages,  too.  They  place  the 
X>or  victim  on  the  rack,  and  turn  the  wheel.  They  ply  him  with 
iiuestions,  as  mercilessly  as  the  hail  falls  on  the  grain-field.  They  drive 
^|mI  all  over  the  earth  in  geography.  They  corner  him  in  all  sorts  of 
:Jilemmas  in  arithmetic.  They  jump  him  in  all  manner  of  spelling. 
iilliey  pace  him  in  all  manner  of  reading.  At  last  they  sit  in  awful 
:Opnclave,  to  determine  what  disposal  shall  be  made,  if  any  thing  remains 
4p  be  disposed  of. 

-  "Yes,  you  may  have  a  certificate,  and  begin  to-morrow."  Forty 
scholars  now  begin  their  scrutiny,  and  speculate  on  the  new  master,  as 
ikoBe  of  larger  growth  speculate  on  the  character  of  a  new  president. 
,The  teacher,  too,  is  doing  the  same  with  those  forty.  How  many  of 
them  are  brilliants  of  the  first  water?  How  many  silver  and  gold? 
How  many  lead  and  clay  ?  What  proportion  crabbed  ?  What  proportion 
good  natured  ?  How  many  thorough  ?  How  many  superficial  ?  How 
many  that  simply  count  one  more?  He  organizes  his  school.  A 
&w  weeks  elapse,  and  on  the  gentle  winds  the  gentle  murmur  floats  of 
some  disaflected  parent.  By-and-by,  the  tone  comes  nearer  and  fuller  ; 
sd  presently,  as  the  blast  of  a  hurricane,  clatters  at  the  very  portal  of 
his  ears.  Party  lines  are  formed,  one  for,  the  other  against ;  boreas  on 
one  side,  a  tropical  sun  on  the  ^ther.  Why !  the  committee  are  bound, 
for  humanity*s  sake,  to  protect  him.  We  endeavor  to  do  so,  for  his 
sake,  for  sake*  of  the  school,  for  sake  of  .the  neighborhood,  and  for  our 
own  sakes.  Sometimes  he  is  hard  pressed  by  forty  scholars  and  eighty 
Others  and  mothers.  Shall  we  leave  him  alone  ?  It  is  not  our  wont 
so  to  do.  We  keep  him  if  we  can  till  the  end  of  the  term,  because  it  is 
better  than  the  breaking  up  of  the  school.  Hence  our  motto  is  :  "  As 
little  change  as  possible — as  much  stability." 

There  is  another  and  very  cogent  reason  why  we  should*retain  .our 
teachers  as  long  as  may  be.     Where  human  affections  are  perpetually 
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•j?  interrupted,  the  heart  is  imperceptibly  acquirinf^  a  cold  indiffercna 

j  its  social  affinities.     The  young  child  leami  not  to  love  an  object  lii 

;  I  to  be  lost  at  any  moment.     But  let  time  be  allowed,  let  affectioi 

permitted  to  entwine  around  a  teacher,  and  the  moral  influence  is  vri 
very  much  to  the  .future  character  of  the  child.  What  is  there  n 
pleasant  than  to  meet  in  latter  years  of  life  one  who  was  daily  witl 
in  our  youth,  patient,  gentle,  and  anxious  to  shape  and  mould  us 
intellectual  and  moral  beauty  ?  The  faithful  teacher,  once  interc8te< 
his  pupils  by  long  acquaintance,  retains  that  interest  to  his  dying  i 
These  considerations  shoidd  have  great  weight,  and  induce  us  to  sus 
liberally  and  encourage  kindly  those  whose  influence  may  be  mad 
effect  80  much  good.  We  appeal  very  confidently  to  our  fellow-citij 
J  to  recognize  the  value  of  these  relations.     For  the  time  being,  they  i 

seem  of  little  importance.     In  the  long  run,  they  will  be  found  woi 
of  all  consideration. 

These  thoughts  bring  us  very  naturally  to  the  subject  of  co-opcra 
between  parents  and  teachers.  They  are  not  necessarily  antagoni 
in  society.  Each  has  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  same  object,  bui 
departments  usually  quite  different  from  each  other.  The  one  feeds 
clothes.  The  other  educates.  The  one  makes  exactions  on  the  hour 
the  child  for  sundry  domestic  duties.  The  other  requires  six  houn 
the  day,  without  interference  from  abroad.  The  one  has  certain  noti 
of  how  a  child  should  behave  at  home ;  the  other,  how  it  should  beh 
at  school.  Let  the  two  be  distinct,  and  let  each  sustain  the  other, 
the  parent  see  that  the  child  is  at  school  always,  and  always  in  seas^ 
and  let  it  be  encouraged  to  a  rigid  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  law; 
the  school.  Let  the  teacher  inculcate  lessons  of  filial  obedience,  so  t 
there  shall  not  be  two  discordant,  but  two  consentaneous  voices,  ead 
far  as  possible  commending  the  other's  course. 

Concert  of  action  is  the  secret  of  success.  A  discerning  child  yic 
readily  to  a  uniform  government,  and  may  become  refractory  and  unm 
ageable  when  the  opposite  mode  prevails.  The  good  teacher  deser 
and  well  earns,  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  cordial  hand  from  every  pan 
The  cold  shoulder  and  the  pinched  lips  freeze  his  very  soul. 

Where  the  spirit  of  love  is,  there  is  liberty ;  and  where,  tcachen  i 
parents  arc  on  tqnns  of  amity,  each  may  exercise  the  liberty  for  the 
selves,  without  infringing  on  the  other's  rights.  And  if  troul 
perchance,  should  arise,  as  sometimes  it  will,  a  night's  sleep  will  sufS 
often,  as  a  sure  palliative,  for  it  is  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  in  more  sen 
than  one. 

In  presenting  these  few  suggestions,  our  desire  is,  to  keep  the  whe 
of  the  machinery  in  quiet  and  successful  operation,  that  we  may  stop 
seldom  as  possible  for  repairs. 
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And  now,  fellow- citizens,  we  have  presented  you  with  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  several  schools  in  our  town.  It  would  be  our  joy 
to  present  them  all  as  having  attained  unprecedented  success  ;  but  we 
are  not  able  to  do  so.  Our  arrangements  leave  every  thing  unreliable. 
Teachers  are  brought  to  us  one  day,  who  are  engaged  to  commence 
school  the  next,  or  sometimes  have  been  brought  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
commence  at  nine.  We  are  willing  to  spend  three  hours,  if  need  be,  in 
examination,  and  have  frequently  spent  very  nearly  that  time ;  and  yet 
'we  are  often  disappointed,  after  the  certificate  has  been  given.  Why? 
because,  we  have  time  to  ascertain  but  one  thing,  where  many  should  be 
known.  We  desire  to  know  the  men,  not  merely  their  heads ;  their 
thoughts  as  well  as  their  attainments ;  their  tact  as  well  as  their  talent. 
Many  teachers,  of  the  right  stamp,  and  having  the  true  ring  to  the  metal, 
we  have,  and  have  had,  and  hope  to  have.  But  some  are  comparatively 
strangers,  and  now  and  then,  some,  we  may  hope,  will  become  greater 
strangers  still.  Let  us  know  the  candidates.  If  there  are  to  be  changes 
this  spring,  produce  the  candidates  for  examination  to-morrow ;  and 
produce  several  for  a  choice,  with  a  fair  understanding  that  the  best 
receives  the  preference  rather  than  the  first.  If  there  are  to  be  changes 
in  the  fall,  produce  the  candidates  this  spring,  and  let  us  take  time  f  jr  a 
deliberate  choice. 

The  wise  man  does  so  in  every  thing  else.  He  will  not  purchase  a 
horse  or  a  house,  a  carriage  or  a  wheelbarrow,  a  hoe  or  a  jackknife, 
without  casting  about  to  know  where  to  find  the  best  that  his  money 
will  buy.     Is  the  instructor  of  your  children  of  less  account } 

The  best  thing,  perhaps,  this  town  could  do  would  be  to  employ  a 
Commissioner,  to  visit  every  Normal  School  and  every  College  in  the 
State,  and  rally  a  corps  of  teachers,  and  enter  them  for  a  premium. 
Many  a  prudential  committee  would  find  his  back  eased  of  a  heavy 
burden  by  such  an  arrangement. 

Applications  are  frequently  made  to  the  town  committee  by  teachers 
whose  services  we  cannot  secure,  because  the  district  system  stands 
between  us  and  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  districts.  At  the 
writing  of  this  report,  we  do  not  know  authoritatively  of  a  single 
engagement  of  a  teacher  for  the  ensuing  year,  nor  even  the  gentlemen 
chosen  by  the  districts  to  contract  with  teachers. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  judicious  co-operation  in  such  a  state  of 
things.  If  there  are  two  bodies  with  powers  so  nearly  co-ordinate,  we 
should  act  in  concert,  if  we  desire  to  do  the  best  possible  work. 

The  great  inequalities  of  the  different  schools,  as  here  presented, 
should  lead  you  to  consider  well  what  the  cause  may  be,  and  where  may 
be  found  the  remedy.  The  scholars  of  numbers  nine  and  ten  are  not  so 
well  taught,  by  any  means,  as  those  of  number  eight,  in  the  same  parish. 
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The  same  is  comparatively  true  of  numbers  seyen  and  six,  in  another 
parish,  and  of  numbers  eleven,  two,  four  and  Eve,  compared  with  num- 
bers one  and  three,  of  another  parish. 

They  differ  among  themselves,  respectively,  in  length  of  terms^ 
description  of  studies,  progress  in  the  studies,  general  scholarship,  and 
general  views  of  life.  All  appeals,  entreaties  and  advice  fail  to  reach 
the  evil,  for  it  is  an  evil  incident,  in  part,  to  the  perpetual  ehanga  to 
which  the  poorer  schools  have  been  subjected ;  while  the  success  referred 
to  is  as  certainly,  in  a  great  degree,  attributable  to  the  permanaiq 
enjoyed.  If  such  schools  were  kept  an  equal  number  of  weeks  in  tb 
year,  under  its  one  teacher,  all  the  year,  the  improvement  would  striki 
every  mind  at  once.  A  greater  improvement  yet  would  mark  each 
school,  were  the  pupils  better  classified. 

But  the  town  appropriation  is  not  so  made  as  to  allow  each  school  tin 
same  amount  of  time,  and  the  prudential  committees  do  not  hare  it 
always  in  their  power  to  find  the  right  teacher  at  the  right  time. . 

You  raise  your  school  money  with  great  liberality  and  cheerfolness. 
We  know  not  the  town  where  it  is  more  cheerftdly  raised.  It  is  not 
want  of  money,  but  want  of  a  good  division  of  it.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  defects  incident  to  the  system  of  which  the  town  is  so  wondeifiillj 
tenacious — the  district  system. 

DORCHESTER. 

There  are  some  evils  which  examining  committees  see,  from  time  to 
time,  in  schools,  which  probably  will  never  be  entirely  removed.  Somi 
things  are  good  or  bad  only  by  comparison ;  others  as  they  accord  with 
or  violate  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place.  It  may  be  assumed,  bow- 
ever,  that,  so  far  as  cleanliness  of  person,  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
school- room,  school-yard,  and  out- buildings,  and  personal  deportment  of 
teacher  and  pupils  are  concerned,  the  school  should  be  made  to  resonUf, 
as  far  as  possible,  an  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  orderly  family.  No 
spitting  on  the  floor  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  school-room,  any  mon 
than  it  would  be  in  the  sitting-room  or  parlor  of  a  well-bred  family ;  no 
unneatness  in  the  entry  or  out-buildings,  any  more  than  in  the  sami 
apartments  of  a  well-ordered  household ;  no  uncouth  or  unrefined  poatios 
of  either  teacher  or  pupil — such  as  awkwardly  lounging,  leaning  againsl 
the  desk,  sitting  on  the  comers  of  the  writing-forms,  &c.— ought  to  be 
seen  in  the  school-room  any  more  than  in  the  family  assumed  here  u  i 
term  of  comparison.  These  things  do  not  depend  altogether  upon  thi 
teacher.  They  depend  in  part — as  in  fact  does  also  the  whole  charactff 
of  the  school — upon  the  prevalent  tone  of  feeling  in  the  commonit/. 
But,  perhaps  in  nothing  is  the  adage  '*  as  is  the  teacher,  such  the  school,'' 
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more  literally  true  than  in  the  things  above  specified.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  remove  all  the  evils  alluded  to ;  but  it  behooves  every  teacher  in 
the  land  to  inquire  if  he  has  removed  all  that  he  could.  It  belongs  to 
the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  family,  to  teach  the  courtesies  and  proprie- 
ties of  life.  If  the  schools  throughout  the  State  should  do  their  whole 
duty  on  these  points  for  twenty  years  to  come,  how  different  would  be 
some  of  the  habits  of  the  people. 

Policy  to  he  pursue  I. — ^The  Committee  do  not  present  any  specific 
plan  for  providing  the  accommodations  needed.  They  are,  however,  firm 
and  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  one  feature  at  least  of  the  policy 
heretofore  recommended  to  the  town,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  viz. : 
that  the  nimiber  of  grammar  schools  is  not  to  be  increased.  This,  at 
least,  should  be  considered  as  fixed. 

It  is  natural  that  young  and  growing  villages,  looking  earnestly  to 
their  present  interests  and  desirous  of  presenting  all  the  attractions  pos- 
sible to  the  ingress  of  inhabitants,  should  ask  the  town  for  grammar 
schools,  as  a  kind  of  magic  charm  to  their  growth  and  prosperity.  But 
our  public  schools,  embracing,  as  they  do,  interests  so  important  intellec- 
tually, morally  and  pecuniarily,  to  the  town,  ought  to  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  a  broad,  generous,  uniform,  prospective  policy — a  policy 
that  embraces  the  whole  town  at  once — a  policy  that  shall  prevent  the 
saddling  upon  the  town  of  an  unnecessary  expense.  The  idea  that  a 
grammar  school  must  be  located  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  citizen's 
dwelling,  is  erroneous  and  injurious  in  many  respects.  It  stands  in  the 
-way  of  systematizing  the  schools  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  people.  It  is 
in  contradiction  with  the  laws  of  health.  Pupils  who  are  old  enough  to 
pass  from  the  primary  to  the  higher  departments,  and  who  pass  to  them 
with  the  determination  to  study — with  the  determination  to  task  their 
mental  powers,  as  they  ought  to  do  and  must  do,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  age,  ought,  according  to  the  laws  of  health,  to  be  obliged  to  walk,  not 
ride,  to  school,  from  one  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  at  least.  The  latter, 
in  ordinary  cases,  is  the  better  distance  ;  especially  if  the  pupils  have  no 
other  out-door  exercise  to  take.  Of  course,  every  citizen  will  make  the 
necessary  exceptions  for  storms  and  temporary  obstructions  of  the  roads. 
How  much  more  valuable  would  life  be  to  us,  if  the  laws  of  health  were 
more  faithfully  obeyed.  How  many  females  ruin  their  health  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  life,  the  period  between  girlhood  and  woman- 
hood. This  is  the  period  devoted  to  the  school.  Now  in  ordinary 
cases,  not  so  much  injury  is  done  to  the  health  by  actual  hard  study,  as 
by  a  neglect  of  those  things  which  ought  to  accompany  study.  Those 
things,  are,  first,  to  know  how  to  study ;  second,  to  know  when  and  how 
long  to  study ;  and  third,  not  only  to  know  how  to  take  but  actually  to 
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take  aufficieat  out-door  physical  exercise, 
moDious  actioD  of  mind  and  body.  And 
taken  as  exercise,  accompanied  with  the  cc 
the  preservation  of  health  ;  but  it  should 
■ity,  or  Bome  uieful  employment,  or  mrnt 
(my  comeioua  reference  to  health  whah 
comes  rather  from  indirect  than  direct  » 
walk  on  a  botanical  excursion  will  crow 
health  as  well  as  with  those  of  spring  ;  w! 
tance,  with  the  direct  and  constantly- felt  pu 
or  obtaining  health,  will  bat  partially  accc 


NEEDHAS 

Much  has  been  gained  in  the  art  and  m 
us  left  the  common  school.  The  memory 
faculty  in  forming  the  basis  of  scholarehi 
much  employed  in  a  service  more  propc 
powers.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  well-l 
receive  from  their  scholars  mere  repetition  ' 
to  questions,  as  they  may  stand  in  text-bool 
of  intelligent  thoughts,  the  practical  app 
to  be  understood  and  illustrated.  And  su< 
our  teachers  for  the  past  year.  It  was  pi 
conduct  their  daily  exercises  and  public  e: 
dependence  on  text-books. 

The  character  of  teachers  and  schools  1 
under  patronage  of  the  legislature,  from 
Normal  Schools.  The  normal  schools  ant 
influence  on  other  institutions  and  on  oth 
of  similar  modes  of  instructing.  In  s) 
Boutwell  says ;  "  We  have  great  faith  th 
and  its  connections,  will  be  extended  till  < 
normal  teacher."  Of  the  general  preval 
teaching,  we  have  no  doubt.  There  were, 
normal  schools  were  established  ;  teacher 
their  scholars  on  the  principles  of  those  sc 

Too  many  engage  in  the  teacher's  profci 
fications.  There  are  not  a  few  now  empl< 
well  to  retire  from  the  work  for  a  time 
normal  school,  or  at  a  seminary  founded  c 
ing  purpose  of  which  establishments  beinj 
of  teaching,  of  qualifying  teachers  in  the  a 
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instructing  common  schools  most  judicionslj  and  most  effectively.  And 
there  are  those  who,  after  instructing  for  a  time,  have  retired  from  the 
employment  and  entered  as  scholars,  the  normal  schools,  or  put  them- 
selves under  direct  normal  influences.  For  this  we  commend  them* 
Their  example  might  often  be  wisely  and  advantageously  followed. 

Special  preparation  is  requisite  to  attain  excellence  in  any  art  or  pro- 
fession. To  quote  from  a  work  of  high  authority,  "  It  is  too  late  to  say 
that  those  who  have  been  trained  at  a  normal  school  cannot  teach  better 
than  those  who  have  taken  no  special  pains,  and  have  incurred  no  expense 
to  prepare  themselves  for  their  work.  We  may  as  well  say  that  a  young 
man  will  succeed  well  in  any  art  or  trade  without  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship with  some  skilful  mechanic,  or  that  a  professional  man  will 
succeed  in  his  profession,  as  that  a  yoimg  man  without  special  training 
will  make  as  good  a  teacher  as  one  that  has  spent  a  year  at  a  normal 
school.** 

To  young  persons  in  this  town  who  intend  to  become  teachers — and 
there  are  in  our  schools  fit  subjects  for  teachers,  male  and  female — the 
Committee  would  recommend  preparatory  instructions  at  nonnal  schools, 
or  at  seminaries  under  normal  rules  and  instructions.  Higher  qualifica- 
tions in  many  teachers,  and  more  thorough  teaching  are  necessary  to 
raise  the  common  schools  to  their  desired  elevation. 

RANDOLPH. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  njore  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  town,  as  regards  the  subject  of  schools.  The  opinion  pre- 
Tailed  generally,  last  spring,  that  something  should  be  attempted  in  order 
that  the  management  of  the  schools  might  be  more  judicious,  and  that 
their  standard  should  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  A  com- 
mittee was  therefore  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  to  propose  such 
changes  as  might  be  desirable.  This  committee  recommended  that  the 
school  districts  be  abolished ;  the  town  purchase  and  own  all  the  school- 
houses  ;  the  school  committee  have  the  whole  charge  of  the  schools  and 
school-houses,  and  of  providing  teachers  ;  also,  that  the  school  committee 
be  increased  to  the  number  of  thirteen  for  the  present  year.  They  re- 
commended in  addition  the  graded  system,  and  the  establishment  of  three 
grammar  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  town,  open  to  all  the  scholars 
in  the  town,  of  sufiicient  acquirements,  and  the  erection  of  two  new 
buildings,  to  accommodate  those  schools.  The  citizens,  with  great  unan- 
imity and  zeal,  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee,  chose  the  additional 
members  of  the  school  conmiittee,  and  authorized  them  to  proceed  at 
once  to  carry  the  recommendations  into  effect. 

Your  Committee  subsequently  appraised  the  several  district  school- 
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that  within  a  given  time  he  has  been  doing  something.  He  has  time  to 
carry  classes  through  an  entire  range  of  studies  adapted  to  their  probable 
necessities,  and  thus  to  fit  them,  so  far  as  school  instruction  and  training 
can  fit  them,  for  the  common  business  of  life.  The  committee  of  a  cer- 
tain town  in  Essex  County  makes  this  remark :  '*  Several  valued  teachers 
liave  been  in  our  service  many  years— one  who  has  become  a  veteran  in 
it  having  occupied  the  same  post  of  duty  over  twenty  years,  and  carried 
forward  his  school,  in  a  course  of  progressive  elevation,  from  the  begin- 
ning till  now  ;  having  been,  in  multiplied  instances,  the  teacher  of  teach- 
ers ;  and  having  raised  up  around  him  a  generation  of  intelligent  men  of 
business,  whose  lives  attest  the  value  of  his  labors."  What  can  add  to 
the  cogency  of  this  statement  ?  Further :  the  longer  a  good  teacher  re- 
mains in  a  school,  the  more  does  he  govern  it  by  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  greater  moral  influence  does  he  exert  upon  its  character. 
LfOng  and  successful  teaching  in  one  place  procures  for  him  the  confidence 
of  pupils  and  the  respect  of  parents.  He  identifies  himself  with  the 
town,  of  which  he  becomes  a  citizen,  and  feels  with  more  force  the  mo* 
tives  to  professional  fidelity,  because  he  expects  to  witness  and  to  share 
its  results.  The  same  reasons  that  lead  a  community  to  provide  a  per- 
manent physician  or  clergyman,  should  induce  them  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent school-teacher. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  subject  of  absences  and 
irregidar  and  unpunctual  attendance  of  children  at  school.  Over  these 
things  the  teacher  has  little  or  no  control.  His  business  is  in  the  school- 
room. He  cannot  go  out  into  the  streets  and  compel  them  to  come  in. 
His  office  is  not  that  of  a  policeman.  The  conviction  has  been  repeatedly 
forced  upon  us,  that  trifling  and  insufficient  excuses  have  been  allowed 
for  habitual  absences ;  that  the  wishes,  instead  of  the  interests  of  children 
are  consulted ;  and  that  many  little  circumstances,  which  would  not  de- 
tain parents  from  their  usual  business,  keep  pupils  from  school.  The 
employment  of  a  teacher  implies  a  promise  to  furnish  scholars.  It  is  un- 
just to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  school  while  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils  is  irregular.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
things,  the  discipline  of  a  school,  for  example,  the  blame  is  often 
l^aced  where  it  does  not  belong.  Parents  should  resolutely  oppose  the 
specious  pleas  for  absence  which  idle  children  proffer,  and  should  insist 
npon  attendance  through  the  whole  day. 
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TAUNTON. 

Your  Committee  would  be  glad  to  convince  their  fellow- citizens,  that 
•everal  reforms  in  our  school  system,  which  have  been  recommended  from 
year  to  year,  would  greatly  tend  to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of 
our  schools.  Could  we  succeed  in  this,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  welfare  of 
our  youth. 

In  a  report  which  we  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  town  two  years 
ago,  two  changes  were  earnestly  recommended,  viz. :  the  selection  of  the 
teachers  by  the  school  committee^  and  the  gradation  of  the  schools ^  at 
least  in  the  central,  and  other  populous  sections  of  the  town.  In  that 
report,  the  manifold  and  great  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  these 
changes,  were  amply  discussed. 

In  the  report  presented  by  the  school  committee,  last  year,  the  first  of 
these  changes  was  again  recommended,  and  the  argimients  urged  in  its 
favor  the  previous  year,  were  ably  reiterated.  Appended  to  the  published 
report  of  one  year  ago,  is  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  town, 
in  which  the  second  of  these  reforms, — the  gradation  of  the  schools  in 
the  populous  districts,  is  warmly  recommended.  The  plan  suggested  in 
that  special  report  for  the  consolidation* of  the  central  districts  into  one, 
with  a  system  of  graduated  schools,  receives  our  hearty  concurrence,  and 
commends  itself  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
portions  of  the  town.  Your  Committee  do  not  intend  to  offer  extended 
remarks  upon  these  proposed  changes.  The  desirableness  of  their  early 
adoption  has  been  fully  discussed  in  previous  reports. 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


DUX  BURY. 


One  great  source  of  evil  to  our  schools  has  been  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers,  and  the  evil  affects  both  teacher  and  scholars. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  succeed  well,  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  dispositions  and  capabilities  of  the  scholars  ;  and  this  knowledge 
cannot  usually  be  obtained  in  less  than  one  term,  when  the  teacher  is 
just  prepared  to  proceed  successfully  in  his  arduous  labor.     Nor  can  a 
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or  two  to  the  serious  aim  of  helping  them  on  in  their  education,  would 
not  wiser  heads  than  the  children's  be  apt  to  reason  much  as  they  do, 
that  it  is  all  one  with  their  parents,  whether  they  grow  up  educated  or  in 
ignorance  ?  But  let  the  children  once  see,  by  their  actions,  that  their 
parents  attach  an  importance  to  their  advancement  in  education,  com- 
mensurate with  their  need  of  it,  and  they  will  wake  up  to  the  subject  of 
learning  at  once,  and  pursue  it  with  a  zeal  altogether  new.  Let  parents 
act  in  this  matter  as  they  do  in  other  things  of  less  importance.  How 
much  time,  and  thought,  and  attention,  do  parents  who  neglect  the  schools, 
oflen  devote  to  matters  connected  with  their  children,  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance,  and  yet  think  the  time  well  spent.  Here  is  a  father, 
who  engages  an  artist  to  paint  the  picture  of  his  child.  He  wishes  it 
well  done,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  memento  and  as  an  ornament  for  the 
parlor,  and  he  pays  the  artist  liberally.  How  many  times  is  it  probable, 
that  he  will  visit  the  artist's  room  to  note  the  progress  of  the  picture, 
and  see  whether  it  is  painted  according  to  his  engagement  ?  If  he  has 
leisure,  he  will  happen  in  every  day  or  two,  and  very  likely,  also,  take 
one  or  more  of  his  friends  to  inspect  the  painting.  If  he  is  pressed 
with  business,  a  dozen  times  may  be  the  extent  of  his  visits  to  the  artist's 
studio.  "Outsiders"  would  probably  commend  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  his  children.  But  would  they  do  this,  if  they  knew  that  he  was 
one  of  those  fathers,  who,  forgetful  that  cultivated  intellects  in  their 
children  are  the  highest  and  most  enduring  ornaments  of  parents,  are 
never  seen  inside  of  the  school-room,  where,  not  the  faces  of  the  children 
are  being  painted,  but  the  more  precious  minds  are  being  moulded  into 
the  characters  which  they  are  destined  to  wear  through  the  unknown 
ages  of  their  immortality  ?  It  is  "  passing  strange,"  that  parents,  who 
love  their  dear  ones  with  undoubted  affection,  can  so  neglect  to  exhibit 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  culture  of  their  minds,  that  live  forever,  and 
yet  devote  so  much  care  and  forethought  to  the  welfare  of  the  "  muddy 
Testure  of  decay,"  which  encases  them ! 

HALIFAX. 

In  obedience  to  this  requirement,  the  Committee  in  their  report  of 
last  year,  urged  upon  the  town  the  adoption  of  what  seemed  to  them,  a 
measure  of  great  importance  to  the  schools,  and  gave  their  reasons  for 
the  change  they  proposed.  A  vote  was  passed  by  the  town,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  place  the  schools  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tending committee,  making  the  whole  responsibility  to  fall  upon  them, 
instead  of  dividing  it  as  formerly  between  themselves,  the  prudential 
committee,  and  individuals  of  the  district,  verifying  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  "  what  is  every-body's  business  often  proves  to  be  nobody's." 
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ment.  They  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  person,  who  should 
feel  the  whole  responsibility.  Like  the  Board  of  Education,  the  secre- 
tary is  the  responsible,  the  working  man,  the  other  members  advisers. 
So  the  superintendent  should  be  the  responsible,  the  working  man,  and  the 
ichool  committee  advisers.  And  further,  a  member  of  a  school  commit- 
tee, however  liberal  may  have  been  his  education,  finds  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  his  official  life,  that  a  great  work  of  preparation  is  necessary, 
which  he  cannot  find  time  to  make.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  has  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  schools,  but  he 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  best  possible  method  of  teaching  them. 
For  this  he  feels  the  need  of  preparation. 

The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  which  is  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  best  intellects  of  the  age,  is  where  he  feels  his 
incompetence  most  sensibly.  The  first  year  of  his  official  life  he  but 
gets  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  schools,  the  scholars  and  teachers, 
begins  to  discriminate  between  teachers,  sees  the  wants  of  the  schools, 
begins  to  make  suggestions  and  devise  plans,  and  be  of  some  use  to  the 
schools,  when  he  finds  the  subject  is  becoming  interesting  to  him  and  is 
absorbing  too  much  of  his  time  and  he  must  leave  it.  Or,  perhaps  what 
more  frequently  happens,  his  fellow  citizens,  in  their  wisdom,  will  have 
anticipated  his  resolution  and  kindly  resolved  to  leave  him.  In  either 
event  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  with  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  A 
new  board  comes  in,  the  same  process  goes  on,  with  the  same  results, 
year  after  year.  A  great  many  more  reasons  can  be  readily  given  why 
school  committees  cannot  profitably  conduct  our  schools  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangement,  but  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  bring  the  subject 
of  employing  a  superintendent  fairly,  if  not  forcibly,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  town. 

« 

SCITUATE. 

In  passing  from  the  great  experiment  of  the  past  year,  in  which  we 
have  in  fact  been  trying  the  two  plans  now  mor%  especially  before  the 
town — the  one  central  and  the  two  grammar  school  plans — we  cannot 
but  mention,  without  comment,  some  of  the  more  prominent  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  former — the  one  central  high  school  plan.  The  chief 
design  of  the  experiment  seems  to  demand  this.  We  may  say  then, 
after  long  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject : — 

1 .  It  will  be  the  most  economical  plan,  costing  less  both  for  teachers 
and  school-houses,  in  the  end. 

2.  It  gives  nearly  twice  the  advantage,  in  grading  the  schools,  pro- 
Tiding  for  three  grades  at  the  harbor  and  two  in  the  rest  of  the  town. 

3.  It   relieves  the  harbor  section  of  over-crowded  schools,  and  will 
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past  year,  and  the  evil  does  not  stop  there.     If  those  who  were  in  fault 
were  the  only  sufferers,  it  could  be  better  endured ;  but  the  injury  ex- 

•  tends  to  the  whole  school ;  classes  are  deranged,  the  plans  of  the  teacher 
'  thwarted,  and  lessons  must  either  be  passed  over  superficially  or  nomi- 
nally, or  else  a  double  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the 

'    teacher.     Would  parents  once  seriously  reflect  upon  this  matter,  we  do 
'   believe  they  would  endeavor  to  correct  a  wrong  which  produces  only 
evil  to  their  children  and  evil  to  the  school,  and  that  continually. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  our  schools  are  not  governed  with  suflicient 
strictness,  and  in  the  aggregate  this  may  be  true ;  and  this  irregularity 
of  attendance  is  one  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  such  a  result. 

•  But  it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  many  who  make  the  loudest  com- 
plaints of  this  want  of  government,  are  not  always  sufficiently  careiul  to 
see  whether  the  blame  lies  exclusively  with  the  teacher.  Are  we  always 
careful  to  send  our  children  to  school,  prepared  to  comply  cheerfully 
with  all  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  instructor,  and  made  to  feel 

.  that  any  failure  to  do  so  will  be  met  at  home  with  decisive  censure  ? 

^'Are  w^  always  careful  not  to  speak  of  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  our 
own  children,  or  those  of  others,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  impair  their 
confidence  in,  or  their  respect  for  that  teacher  ?  If  we  have  not  done 
the  one,  and  refrained  from  the  other,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  we 
are  in  part  responsible  for  any  disorder  or  disobedience  that  may  occur. 
We  are  aware  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  govern 
the  school ;  true,  but  no  more  imperatively  than  it  is  the  duty  of  parents 

•  to  see  that  their  children  are  governable. 

**  We  think  that  in  this  matter  we  are  apt  to  throw  too  much  respon- 
sibility upon  the  teacher,  unmindful  that  we  too  have  duties  to  perform. 
Parents  should  become  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  should  inform  them- 
selves of  his  mode  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  co-operate  with 
him  in  carrying  out  his  plans  of  improvement.  The  control  of  rough, 
unruly  and  disobedient  children  ought  not  to  be  throvni  wholly  upon 
him.  Parents  and  guardians  should  share  the  labor  and  responsibility, 
and,  instead  of  petulent  complaint  and  constant  fault-finding,  take  hold 
with  the  teacher,  as  his  ally  and  friend,  and  by  a  hearty  and  healthy 
home  influence,  render  all  needful  assistance  in  maintaining  wholesome 
discipline."  ♦ 

In  connection  with  this,  we  would  earnestly  urge  upon  parents  the 
importance  of  more  frequently  visiting  the  schools.  In  very  few  cases 
do  wc  find  on  the  registers  indications  of  their  presence,  excepting  at 
examinations,  and  in  some  districts  not  even  then ;  but  if  half  the  benefit 

*  This  paragraph,  and  the  substance  of  two  on  the  next  two  pages,  are  from  a 
Beport  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Tildbn,  of  Walpole,  N.  H. 
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T,    society,  and  the  basis  upon  wluch  the  republican  cdnstitution  is  structured.* 
!;.*'That  there  is  but  an  imperfect  compliance  with  this  requirement,  is  pain- 
y  tally  apparent.     We  see  evidence  of  it  at  every  turn.     We  have,  during 
,  '^  the  past  year,  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  at  more  than  one  school, 
.  'heard  the  merry  shouts  of  children  at  play,  mingled  with  obscene  jests, 
and  profane  oaths,  and  this  with  a  boldness  and  recklessness  which  was 
sufficient  to  convince  us  it  was  no  recent  accomplishment.     It  may  be 
,  -*  seen  in  the  vulgar  and  indecent  marks  upon  the  benches  and  walls  of 
our  school-houses ;  in  the  frequent  invasion  of  the  rights  and  property 
of  those  in  their  vicinity,  in  a  lack  of  truthfulness,  and  a  disregard  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.     These  and  many  other  indications 
equally  significant,  impress  us  with  the  fact,  that  in  our  schools  moral 
culture  has  been  deplorably  neglected.     We  would  urge,  therefore,  a 
new  and  vigilant  fulfilment  of  that  requirement  of  the  statute  which  re- 
lates to  the  moral  training  of  our  youth.     We  believe  it  to  be  matter  of 
{nressing  importance.   *  We  believe  that  any  thing  else  had  better  be  neg- 
lected than  this.     If  either  the  intellect  or  the  moral  nature  must  sufier, 
we  sav  undoubtingly  let  it  be  the  intellect.     A  man  may  be  a  good  and 
'  worthy  citizen,  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  the  community,  with  very 
limited  intellectual  culture ;  but  without  moral  principle  he  is  a  curse  to 
himself,  and  a  scourge  to  society.     But  there  is  no  need  to  neglect  the 
intellect.     The  two  should  not  be  separated  ;  they  can  be  best  cultivated 
together,  and  made  to  give  each  other  mutual  strength  and  support;    All 
we  urge  is,  that  moral  culture  should  take  the  place  it  deserves,  the  place 
assigned  to  it  by  the  statute." 

We  are  fully  aware  that  very  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
teacher,  in  enforcing  moral  truth ;  but  we  hold  that  no  person  is  quali- 
fied, in  any  proper  source,  to  teach  a  school,  from  whose  lips  such  in- 
struction would  not  properly  and  gracefully  proceed.  No  acquirements, 
however  brilliant,  no  ability,  however  great,  should  be  admitted  as  the 
slightest  compensation  for  want  of  moral  character ;  and  hence  we  feel 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  that 
reference  should  always  be  had  to  this  matter  in  the  selectionof  a  teacher. 

WAREHAM. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  some  opinions  prevailing  among  the 
people,  and  a  neglect  in  parents,  which  have  a  tendency  not  to  advance 
the  object  of  common  schools,  but  to  counteract  their  benefit.  It  has 
been  of  late  years  too  exclusively  the  object  to  improve  the  mental  powers 
of  the  children ;  and  as  we  think,  there  has  been  too  much  neglect  in  gov- 
ernment and  moral  culture.  Children  at  an  earner  age  than  formerly, 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  various  other  branches  of 
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cated  do  not.  If  they  mean  by  education  what  the  statute  designs  it — 
not  only  the  acquirements  of  learning,  but  also  a  moral  training — there 
is  much  truth  in  the  statement ;  but  unless  children  and  youths  are 
instructed  at  home  and  in  school  in  the  principles  of  sobriety,  industry, 
frugality,  chastity  and  temperance,  any  acquirements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  will  be  of  little  profit  to  them.  Mere  learning  without  the 
principles  of  moral  instruction  does  not  make  a  person  less  liable  to 
commit  crime.  It  only  enables  him  to  commit  crimes  of  deeper  dye, 
and  gives  him  greater  tact  to  etade  detection. 

Every  parent  has  at  heart  the  well-being  of  his  children,  and  even  the 
most  vicious  and  depraved  father  desires  that  his  children  may  grow  up 
and  become  good  citizens.  He  will  vote  to  raise  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  jeducation ;  perhaps  he  may  say  he  has  nothing 
else  to  give  them.  Yet  he  can,  if  he  will,  give  them  habits  of  industry, 
temperance  and  frugality,  and  the  other  virtues,  which  are  worth  mor^ 
than  money ;  as  we  have  melancholy  instances  to  show  of  how  little 
Talue  money  is  to  the  young  who  do  not  possess  those  traits  of  charac- 
ter. After  town  meeting  is  passed,  see  what  too  many  fathers  do,  and 
what  they  omit  to  do.  They  do  not  set  habits  of  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance before  their  children.  They  do  not  set  habits  of  industry  before 
them.  They  do  not  set  good  examples  before  them.  They  do,  by 
example,  teach  them  profanity,  and  sometimes  obscenity.  They  teach 
them  disobedience  to  themselves  and  others  ;  they  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  roam  where  they  please,  yrhen  thejr  please,  and  learn  what  they 
please ;  and  you  will  find  in  this  way  the  children  have  acquired  a  good 
stock  of  bad  language  and  bad  habits. 

A  school  in  the  district  is  then  opened.  The  scholars  come  together ; 
some  brought  up  at  home  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  others  in  the 
way  they  should  not  go.  The  latter,  not  having  been  obedient  at  home, 
are  restless  and  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  the  school ;  not  having  been 
taught  industrious  habits  at  home,  are  not  inclined  to  any  application  to 
their  studies  and  want  to  spend  their  time  at  school  as  at  home — in  idle- 
ness. With  such,  your  teachers  have  a  great  trial — for  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  that  the  parents  of  such  children  think  them  to  possess 
the  attributes  which  the  subjects  of  monarchies  apply  to  kings — "  they 
can  do  no  wrong."  If  a  teacher  punishes  them  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
lie  is  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  and  sometimes  the  threat  is  carried 
into  execution ;  or,  if  this  is  not  the  casjB,  the  tongue  is  employed  to 
render  the  teacher  unpopular.  For  this  reason,  teachers  shrink  from  a 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

As  the  object  of  common  schools  is  the  educating  of  children  and 
youths  to  make  them  good  citizens,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  our 
republican  government,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  father   and  mother  to 
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not  be  in  mucli  better  condition  than  they  now  arc,  until  a  different  sys- 
tem from  the  present  is  adopted. 

That  our  schools  are  improving  in  usefulness  under  the  present  sys" 
tem,  we  do  not  pretend ;  and  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  money  paid 
for  the  support  of  schools  is  literally  wasted.  We  do  not  get  our  money's 
worth.  •  Who  then  can  doubt  the  utility  of  adopting  a  different  system  ? 

DENNIS. 

Of  female  teachers,  we  have  in  this  town  a  large  number  that  are  ex- 
cellent. Indeed,  we  have  more  of  this  class  of  teachers  than  there  are 
achools,  which  necessarily  creates  a  degree  of  competition  and  rivalry 
among  them  for  employment ;  and  it  is  very  common  to  see  a  degree  of 
favoritism  on  the  part  of  prudential  committees  in  engaging  them. 

To  obviate,  in  some  degree,  this  objection,  we  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  jetaining  the  selection  of  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tending committee  of  the  town.  It  belongs  to  them  now,  unless  the 
town,  by  a  special  vote,  takes  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  places  it  in  that 
of  the  prudential  committee  of  the  several  districts.  This  the  town  of 
Dennis  has  heretofore  done.  Probably  on  the  principle  that  until  a  year 
or  two  past,  there  has  been  more  money  contributed  by  the  several  dis- 
tricts to  prolong  their  schools,  than  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  town.  In  other  words,  the  districts,  as  such,  paid  more  for  the 
support  of  schools  than  did  the  town.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  per- 
fectly right  that  they  should  have  the  selection  of  their  own  teachers. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  now  reversed.  The  town  now  pays  more  than 
half  the  expense,  and,  we  think,  should  retain  the  selection  of  teachers 
in  its  own  hands.  It  would  lead  to  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  wages  of 
teachers,  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  schools  generally.  Would  do  away, 
in  a  great  degree,  with  the  system  of  favoritism,  and  would  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  a  good  school,  on  one  committee,  where  it  is  now 
divided  between  two— one  to  engage,  and  the  other  to  approbate,  and 
particularly  it  would  relieve  the  superintending  committee  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  having  always  to  decide  on  the  qualifications,  and  some- 
times to  be  under  the  necessity  to  dismiss  from  employment  a  teacher 
who  was  engaged  by  another  party. 

EASTHAM. 

There  will  always  be  a  liability  of  having  poor  teachers,  and,  conse- 
quently, poor  schools,  so  long  as  the  duty  of  engaging  teachers  devolves 
on  prudential  committees.  The  arguments  against  pursuing  this  course 
have  been  so  often  and  so,  fully  presented,  and  the  advantages  of  a  differ- 
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eat  course  are  so  apparent  to  thoBe  that  wUh  to  see  them,  that  t 
need  be  said  now  on  this  eubject.  We  do  not  suppose  that  this 
will  entirely  cease,  if  the  general  committee  ie  allowed  to  en| 
teachers ;  but  we  do  suppose  that  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  tnw 
acquainted  with  good  teachers  than  prudential  committee*  are 
be,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  better  Belections. 

Changes  in  our  school  system  have  been  recommended  in  thi 
of  school  committees,  in  years  past,  and  the  matter  baa  lepeate 
made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  town  meetings.  Yet  we  feel 
■hall  not  perform  alt  that  is  required  of  us,  if  we  do  not  call  yo 
tion  to  that  subject  again.  With  examples  of  graded  schools  h 
eyes,  and  the  euperiority  of  such  schools,  ovet  those  like  OUis 
in  our  cats,  the  old  system  is  continued.  And  j»e  are  not  only 
the  losa  of  the  benefits  that  result  from  graded  schools,  but  i 
course  laboring  under  the  disadvantages  incident  to  an  unsett 
of  the  public  mind.  We  admit  that  thb  town  Is  not  so  favor) 
ated  for  the  union  of  districts,  or  the  establishing  of  a  centre  s 
large  scholars,  as  may  be  desirable ;  but  we  think  that  the  sup 
vantages  that  would  be  enjoyed  imder  such  a  system,  would  m 
compensate  for  any  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  its  i 
By  continuing  our  present  plan,  we  are  perpetuating  a  system 
keep  our  schools  behind  the  age,  and  deprive  our  youth  of  the 
of  mental  culture,  that  are  possessed  in  other  communities. 

FALMOUTH. 

Were  we  to  divide  the  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  < 
lie  schools  the  past  year  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
as  teachers,  we  should  reckon  one-fourth  of  the  whole  as  first  cl 
fourths  as  second  class,  and  one-fourth  as  third  class  teacheri 
this  arrangement  of  numbers,  it  will  appear,  that  according  to  thi 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  in  the  matter,  we  hi 
small  number  of  first-rate  teachers  for  our  public  schools. 

To  the  importance  of  unwearied  care  in  the  selection  of  oar 
the  report  of  your  Committee  last  year  called  especial  attenUo 
the  suggestions  then  made  seem  not  to  have  resulted  in  much 
good,  we  deem  it  important  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  i 

We  do  not  say  that  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  the  largest  n 
the  best  teachers  for  our  public  schools,  would  he  to  put  the  m« 
the  hands  of  the  school  committee,  hut  we  do  say,  that  those 
have  the  important  duty  intrusted  to  them  of  selecting  our 
should  seek  the  advice  of  the   Committee ;  and  such  advice  ■] 
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sought  early,  that  there  may  be  sufficient  time  to  go  abroad  for  teachers, 
if  those  of  the  right  stamp  cannot  be  found  at  home. 

In  employing  strangers  to  take  charge  of  our  schools  as  instructors, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  used,  the  best  possible  evidence  required 
that  we  are  to  have  such  persons  as  we  are  in  pursuit  of;  for  it  would 
be  at  too  great  a  risk  to  put  into  our  school-houses  those  to  educate 
our  children,  of  whose  ability  to  do  it  wisely  we  were  not  already  sat- 
isfied. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  superintending  committee  to  seek  such  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  qualification?  of  candidates  to  instruct  in  the  public 
schools  when  their  assistance  is  sought,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood, 
that  after  the  teacher  is  engaged,  and  the  conditions  of  contract  made,  it 
is  in  most  cases  too  late  to  seek  advice ;  for  the  reasons  against  appro- 
bating individuals  to  teach  under  such  circumstances  must  be  very  strong 
indeed  to  warrant  a  refusal  of  such  approbation. 

SANDWICH. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  progress  of  our  schools  is  the  district  organi- 
zation and  jurisdiction.  All  distinguished  educators  agree  that  this  is 
an  evil,  and  only  evil.     No  good  can  come  out  of  it,  but  much  harm. 

1.  It  is  expensive.  It  needlessly  multiplies  schools,  and  interposes 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their  condensation.  A  school  of  twenty 
scholars,  taught  four  months  by  a  female  teacher,  costs,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  8100 — $5  for  each  pupil.  A  school  of  one  hundred  pupils, 
taught  by  one  male  and  one  female  teacher,  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
would  not  cost  above  $275 — $2.75  for  each  pupil.  Besides,  the  latter 
school  is  immeasurably  superior  in  its  advantages  in  every  respect. 

2.  It  does  not  admit  of  graded  schools,  except  in  a  few  favored  districts 
where  the  scholars  are  numerous.  Graded  schools  can  be  taught  much 
more  economically  than  others,  besides  furnishing  a  vastly  superior  edu- 
cation. Can  there  be  a  worse  economy  than  to  employ  a  teacher  at  the 
rate  of  840  per  month,  to  teach  the  alphabet  ?     In  a  graded  school  this 

.is  the  emplo3rment  of  a  female  who  receives  a  corresponding  compensa- 
tion. 

3.  There  is  an  urgent  and  increasing  demand  for  a  higher  grade  of 
scholarship  than  can  be  met  by  the  present  common  school  system  under 
the  district  policy.  Certain  elementary  branches  are  required  by  law  to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  if  one  teacher  only  is  employed  for 
each  district,  the  higher  branches  must  either  be  very  superficially  taught, 
or  entirely  excluded.  Hence,  many  scholars  desirous  of  pursuing  their 
studies  further,  abandon  the  public  schools  at  an  early  age,  and  just 
when  tastes,  habits  and  capacity  fit  them  for  the  most  advantageous 
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application  and  progress  in  scientific  pursuits.  Most  of  theM  ;oi 
never  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in  private  schools,  and  tbeii 
education  must  be  abandoned.  During  the  past  winter  man;  u 
of  this  character  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  Commi 

4.  School-houses  are  generally  small,  badly  designed  and  coni 
inconveniently  arranged,  destitute  of  taste  and  comfort,  withoa 
means  of  ventilation ;  many  of  them  entirely  destitute  of  onts; 
venienccfl,  and  many  more  far  advanced  in  process  of  decay, 
will  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  m&de,  the  burd 
unequally,  and  with  especial  severity  upon  the  temporary  rcaidei 
district,  who  arc  generally  poor.  Small  repairs  are  particular! 
venicnt,  for  they  must  be  often  made,  and  the  expense  must  e 
met  by  a  fund  previously  raised,  (which  is  seldom  the  case,)  or 
tioa,  which  is  attended  with  trouble,  delay  and  expense.  The 
tion  is  strong  and  almost  irresistible  to  include  the  expenses  for 
repairs  under  a  Fiictitious  caption,  and  charge  the  same  to  tl 
Probably  not  half  the  school-houses  in  the  town  are  sufficiently  c. 
to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  become  pupils.  In  such  cases ; 
pupils  must  give  place  to  the  younger,  and  thus  sacnfica  all  op 
tics  of  further  pursuing  their  education,  just  when  they  might  f 
most  profitably.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  or 
practically  rccogniitcd,  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  eqi 
titled  to  a  common  school  education.  No  one,  whaterer  be  his 
be  rightfully  excluded. 

5.  Tbe  superintending  committee  cannot  adopt  so  high  a  Btai 
the  <[ualilication  of  teachers  as  they  desire,  and  aa  the  interest 
schools  demand.  Candidates  for  teaching  appear  before  the  ct 
on  the  eve  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  school) 
do  not  always  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  capacity  for 
or  governing  the  particular  schools  for  which  they  have  been  i 
But  what  can  the  Committee  do  in  such  cases?  If  they  reject 
date,  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  disappointment  and  vexation  to 
trict,  as  well  as  to  the  prudential  committee  and  the  candidate; 
lateness  of  the  season  may  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether 
teacher  can  be  procured.  If  the  Committee  had  the  power  I 
schools  to  the  several  candidates,  all  parties  might  probably  be 
from  such  an  embarrassing  position.  For  candidates  sometu 
generally  poeaess  qualifications  better  fitting  them  for  some  scho 
for  others — acquitting  themselves  with  credit  in  certain  schools, 
ing  totally  in  others.  Peculiarities  promising  success  or  Gailur 
frequently  be  employed  to  the  advantage  of  both  teacher  and  i 
if  the  committee  possessed  the  requisite  authority.  Aa  it  is.  tb 
grant  a  certificate  for  a  particular  fchool,  or  reject  the  applicant 
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apparent  that  tbe  committee  must  sometimes  compromise  tHeir  judgment 
of  official  duty,  by  the  interference  of  imperious  circumstances. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  district 
system,  and  which  may  easily,  and  without  expense  generally,  (except 
when  a  new  school-house  is  demanded,)  be  removed  or  greatly  mitigated 
by  abolishing  that  system. 

YARMOUTH. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  February,  1854,  full  power  was  given 
to  the  School  Committee,  to  unite  districts  or  abolish  any  altogether,  to 
select  and  employ  teachers,  and  manage  all  the  prudential  affairs  of  the 
schools. 

Your  Committee  took  an  early  opportunity  to  recommend  to  the  town, 
that  three  new  school-houses  should  be  built,  sufficiently  capacious  to 
accommodate  all  the  children  of  the  place.  At  a  town  meeting  legally 
called  in  the  month  of  April  following,  the  town  voted  to  build  three 
school- houses,  as  suggested  by  the  Committee,  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  chose  a  large  building  committee  to  carry  that  vote  into 
effect  within  eighteen  months.  That  committee  have  so  far  discharged 
their  duty,  as  to  present  to  their  fellow  citizens  one  of  the  proposed 
school-houses,  finished  and  furnished,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  as 
we  believe  it  is  agreed  by  all  concerned.  They  have  also  contracted  for 
the  building  of  the  other  two,  on  or  before  the  first  of  September  next. 
In  the  school-house  which  is  completed,  the  School  Committee  have 
established  three  schools  upon  the  graded  system,  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  instruction  of  three  experienced  and  com{>etent  teachers. 

The  graded  system  is  a  new  feature  in  the  management  of  the  common 
schools  of  Yarmouth.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  at  this  time,  that 
jour  Committee  should  state  briefly  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  merits 
of  this  system,  and  explain  what  is  likely  to  be  its  practical  operation. 
Of  course  the  system  has  not  yet  been  so  fully  tested  among  us,  that  we 
can  say  much  from  our  personal  experience.  We  are  now  ready  to  test 
it  in  future  years.  Your  Committee,  however,  know  enough  of  its  prac- 
tical operation  in  other  places,  to  recommend  its  adoption  throughout 
the  town  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  numerous  and  great.  Under  our 
old  methods,  large  and  small  pupils  were  mingled  promiscuously  together, 
without  any  regard  to  their  comparative  age  or  attainments.  In  this  way, 
there  has  always  been  a  lamentable  want  of  system,  and  a  dreadful  waste 
of  time.  Classes  have  been  multiplied  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  all  the 
operations  of  the  school  have  been  involved  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Now,  under  the  graded  system,  scholars  of  tiie  same  age  and  qualifies- 
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will  have  far  fewer  classes,  and  far  mo|e  time  to  bestow  upon  each  class. 
Thus  his  explanations  and  discussions  with  his  classes  will  he  fuller  and 
more  particular. 

The  graded  system  will  save  much  expense  to  the  town.  Not  more 
than  half  as  many  teachers  will  be  needed.  A  teacher  can  govern  and 
instruct  sixty  graded  scholars  better  than  he  can  thirty  not  so  disposed. 
Books  will  not  be  changed  so  frequently.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, the  same,  or  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  children,  may  be  better 
educated,  by  expending,  under  the  new  system,  three-fifths  of  what  it 
would  cost  under  the  old. 

On  other  accounts  we  are  satisfied  that  the  working  of  the  new  system 
will  be  more  economical,  as  a  saving  of  both  time  and  money.  The 
building  of  school-houses,  the  support  of  the  schools*,  the  selection  and 
payment  of  teachers,  will  now  be  a  duty  of  the  town,  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  board.  The  schools  are  piqued  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  construction  and  support  of  public  highways,  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  and  the  municipal  aflbirs  of  the  town  in  general. 

The  old  system,  as  is  well  known,  was  complicated,  and  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  The  town  annually  raised  the  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  but  the  districts  expended  it,  furnishing  the  school-houses, 
and  employing  the  teachers.  Often,  from  the  want  of  system  and  atten- 
tion in  the  school  districts,  the  town  appropriations  were  wasted  in 
school-houses,  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  upon  teachers  incompetent  to 
teach. 

The  new  system  is  a  fair  and  just  one.  Every  man  is  taxed  according 
to  his  property  for  the  school  money,  and  has  an  equal  voice  with  every 
other  in  the  selection  of  the  School  Committee,  who  are  the  town  agents, 
to  see  that  the  money  raised  for  the  purpose  is  expended  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  for  the  purposes  designed. 

The  great  excellences  of  the  system  are  expressed  in  the  political  and 
commercial,  as  well  as  business  axiom,  that  division  of  labor  is  the  true 
and  only  way  of  accomplishing  any  thing  cheaply  and  efficiently.  The 
scholars  are  arranged  where  they  will  assist,  and  not  perplex  and  con- 
found each  other ;  the  teachers  are  relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  doing 
a  vast  many  things  for  a  few  scholars,  and  they  can  instruct  a  great 
number  in  a  few  branches,  with  a  much  less  expense,  and  much  greater 
efficiency  and  advantage. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  your  Committee  venture  earnestly 
to  recommend  the  graded  system  to  the  approbation  and  support  of  the 
town.  Let  an  intelligent,  judicious  and  efficient  committee  be  chosen  to 
carry  it  into  operation  as  fast  as  possible.  Then  the  poorest  and  humblest 
citizen  can  place  his  child  at  an  early  age  in  the  primary  school.  Thence 
he  will  advance,  step  by  step,  as  his  faculties  are  developed,  and  his  boy 
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The  following  pages  present  an  Abstract  of  the  Returns  made  by 
School  Committees,  for  the  school  year  1854-5 ;  also  several  Graduated 
Tables  founded  on  the  most  important  facts  returned.  The  annual  re- 
turns for  two  or  three  years  past,  have  been  unusually  full  and  com- 
plete. Probably  no  statistics  derived  from  returns  made  to  the  State 
Department  under  authority  of  law,  and  embracing  such  a  variety  of 
facts,  are  more  worthy  of  confidence,  or  present  more  just  views  of  the 
matters  reported. 

The  amount  of  school  money  raised  by  tax  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  can  be  definitely  ascertained  in  every  case.  That  it  is  generally 
returned  with  entire  accuracy  is  not  to  be  doubted.  'This  item  alone  is 
of  sufHcient  value  to  compensate  the  labor  and  expense  of  procuring  the 
school  returns.  It  is  more  important  than  all  the  rest  returned,  from 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  while  it  is  the  most  accurate.  The  sum 
raised  by  taxation,  and  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  are  the  facts  embraced  in  the  certificate  which  is  attested 
under  oath  by  the  committees,  and  are  the  principal  basis  of  the  Grad- 
uated Tables  which  follow  the  Abstract  of  lleturns.  These  tables, 
therefore,  especially  the  two  first  series,  rest  mainly  on  the  surest  data, 
while  they  exhibit  the  most  instructive  and  useful  aspects  of  our  Com- 
mon School  System.  That  they  are  highly  valued  for  the  interesting 
results  they  present  and  for  their  salutary  influence,  is  manifest  from 
the  reports  of  committees,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent promoters  of  popular  education  in  this  and  in  other  States. 

These  statistics  also  furnish  data  for  other  tables  or  other  important 
conclusions  which  may  hereafter  be  formed  from  ipirious  comparisons  and 
processes  of  calculation.  They  are  a  repository  of  facts  which  may  be 
used  for  obtaining  useful  results  in  future  by  those  interested  in  such 
investigations. 
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The  original  returns  just  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  < 
tecs  are  bound  in  one  volume  each  year  and  preserved  in  the  arc 
the  State.  As  a  summary  of  the  most  essential  facts  pertainiuj 
public  schools,  and  presenting  a  continuous  and  compendiou! 
history  of  every  town  and  city,  they  are  of  inestimable  value, 
importance  in  coming  years  as  sources  of  history  cannot  now  b 
ciated. 

The  returns  arc  still  defective  in  respect  to  private  school 
teachers  of  such  schools  often  refuse  to  report  the  information 
because  their  schools  are  private  establishments,  and  not  under 
trol  of  school  committees.  If  registers  are  not  kept,  and  correc 
are  not  furnished,  the  committees  must  return  a  mere  estimat* 
number  of  private  schools  and  the  amount  of  tuition  paid  in  t 
probably  more  correctly  returned  than  the  attendance.  Thes( 
are  various  as  to  character  and  length,  and  the  attendance  ret 
generally  the  estimated  average  in  all  the  schools,  given  in  one 
without  reference  to  the  period  they  have  been  severally  kept, 
majority  of  the  schools  returned  as  private  are  evidently  those  \ 
for  a  short  period  after  the  public  schools  are  closed,  to  provid 
of  instruction  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Common  School,  and 
substitute  for  them.  The  number  of  children  attending  cxclu 
private  schools  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  ( 
wealth. 
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\  GRADUATED  TABLES.— Fibat  Sbribs* 

The  following  Table  nhows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  Beveral  cities  am 
in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of  t^ 
income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar  wa; 
•  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these  sums  o 

the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of  such  School  Funds 
given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  approp 
schools  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  as  it  is  esti 
retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the  tru»t. 
a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  Fund  to  its  Public  Schools  which 
rf  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  le 

to  use  Buch  income  in  defraying  its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropi 
as  really  a  contribution  to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  simi  raised  by  taxes, 
account  the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  dbtu 
from  Local  School  Funds,  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  mai/  I 
priatcd  to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of  the  othci 
appropriated  to  schools  by  tlic  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  the  latter 
usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  education  in  addition  to  those 
by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns, 
this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided, 
to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  such  contr 
however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  stated  p 
They  arc  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts  or  schools,  or  < 
scholars,  and  not  to  beneiit  equally  all  that  attend  the  Public  Schools.  Be 
value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished,  is  determined  by  the  mere  es 
individuals  and  is  therefore  imccrtain ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes, 
money,  has  a  fixe<l  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still,  the  c 
tions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  ] 
to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education 
children. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  ooimties  are  liberal  in  voluntary  contributionj 
support  of  their  schools.  Th^se  contributions,  to  a  great  extent,  especial! 
western  counties,  are  of  board  and  fueL  If  their  precise  value  was  ascertai 
returned  like  the  means  furnished  by  taxation,  and  if  their  amount  was  in< 
the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  children  between  6  and  15,  many  towns 
counties  would  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  scale. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  resp 
liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with  oi 
and  towns  for  the  year  1854-5  ;  also,  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1853-4. 
sents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  5  and  15.  l^vahant, 
incor|)orated  town,  stands  highest  upon  the  list  the  present  year,  and  I 
which  was  No.  3  last  year,  is  No.  2  this  year. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— First  Sehies. 

Table,  showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money  appropriated 
bp  the  different  Towns  in  the  State,  for  the  Education  of  each 
Otild  in  the  Town  beticeen  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years' 
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tBSa  DO 
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46 
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Broohline,      . 

11  81.1 

6,000  00 

508 

3 

3 

W.  Roxbury, . 

11  05.2 

8^0  00 

751 

7 

4 

BoBton, 

10  25.4 

843,508  00 

34289 

10 

5 

Somerville,     . 

10  09.2 

9,920  00 

4 

6 

Dedhtm, 

9  84,6 

8.457  00 

J60  00 

$8,517  00 

19 

7 

8  88.5 

16.500  00 

- 

8 

8 

Roiburv, 

8  48.1 

31,738  02 

3,760 

la 

9 

Winthrop,      . 

8  a%3 

500  00 

60 

g 

10 

Brighton, 

8  25.9 

4,129  36 

500 

14 

11 

\jo«e\\. 

8  24.5 

50,000  00 

6,064 

6 

12 

New  Bedford, 

8  09.6 

2(>,46C  76 

2200  00 

28,66676 

3,54  r 

18 

13 

Newton, 

8  00 

8,800  00 

1,100 

5 

14 

Wiocheater,  . 

7  93.S 

2,800  00 

353 

96 

15 

Waterlown,    . 

7  92.3 

5,800  00 

» 

732 

13 

16 

Cmnbridge,     . 

7  72 

28,193  48 

3,652 

15 

17 

7  31.9 

2,825  00 

386 

tsooo 

17   18 
2S    1! 

N.  Chelaen,    . 

730 

1,000  00 

137 

Lexington,     . 

7  16 

2,900  00 

405 

143  SO 

ShreWHburr, 

7  10.!> 

1,500  00 

211 

27  21 

N»ntiicket, 

6  99.4 

10,722  51 

1,533 

aol  3-J 

Lincoln, 

6  95.7 

800  00 

115 

M2  38 

38 

23 

Dan  vera. 

6  953 

12,617  00 

600  00 

13,21700 

1,901 

11 

24 

Concord, 

6  93,1 

2,800  00 

404 

34 

25 

Lawrence, 

6  895 

15,000  00 

2,176 

21 

26 

Wallham, 

6  78.1 

fi,300  00 

929 

16 

27 

6  73.1 

25,475  OO 

3,785 

25 

28 

Milton, 

6  67„3 

3,250  00 

487 

S3 

SU 

Lynn,     . 

6  47.*. 

20,000  00 

3,088 

24 

30 

Littleton, 

63it5 

1,050  00 

166 

45 

3 

Uedrord, 

6  31.2 

5,700  00 

903 

63 

39 

Csrliale,. 

6  I8J 

615  00 

101 

36 

33 

Quincy,. 

6  135 

7,115  00 

1,150 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-^. 


xYix 


TOWNS. 


So  o 


Si 

eBa.S 


TOTAL. 


is 
£1 


!      u 


o  & 


o 
C 

X 

& 


4  NcwBraintree, 

5  Lunenburg, 
()  Ware,    . 

7  Med  way, 
H  Beverly, 

i>  Springfield, 

0  Lancaster, 

1  Shirley, . 
'2  Hardwick, 

.'J  Soiith'borough 

J  Erving,  . 

•5  Haverhill, 

'<)  Saugue, . 

'7  Stowe,    . 

8  Boxfdrd, 
»!•  Hopkinton, 
'0  Aniesburv, 
•  I  South  Hadley, 
^>  Woy mouth, 

i:j  Brimfield, 

14  Xorthborough 

15  Billerica, 
KJ  Duxbury, 
17  Granby, . 
t?^  Scituaie, 

'0  Northampton, 

0  Greenwich, 

1  Dracut,  . 
'2  Dunstable, 
:V  Plainfield, 

•4  Bridt;cwater, 

.")  Westborough, 

At  Canton,  . 

7  Marshfield, 

8  Ipswich, 

!>  Greenfield, 

10  E-<sex,    . 

l\  Wilmington, 

^2  Manchester, 

J*{  N.  Reading, 

J  4  L'lkeville, 

i.5  x\shland, 

ICi  Leominster, 

17  Ldgartown, 

!S  Falmouth, 

19  (iroton,  . 

JO  Athol,     . 

i\  Mansfield, 

i'i  Montague, 

W  We.tford, 


$4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 


70.5. 

68.7i 

67.6' 

65.8| 

64.5 

63  9; 

6:^.7 

61.5 

5(>.l 

54.5 

503 

47.3 

45.8 

41.2 

39.2 

37.9; 

36.3 

35.81 

a3.3 

33.2 

31.3 

26.1 

25.5 

25    I 

2.3.7i 

2:^ 

22.5 

21.3; 

20.6! 

19.8' 

18.8! 

18.3; 

18.2i 

15.5' 

13.2: 

12.8, 

11. 4i 

11.2 

10.3 

09.1 

08.2 

07 

0(;.2 

05.8 

04.4 

01.3 

00 

00 

98.8 

98.7 


8800 
1,200 
2,600 
3,000 
5,500 
15,240 
1,(>00 
1,200 
1,300 
1,350 
350 
6,000 

i,<;45 

1,200 

900 
2,750 
2,500 
1,800 
5,400 
1,100 
1,100 
1,500 
2,100 

850 
2,000 
5,000 

600 
1,410 

450 

550 
2,500 
2,100 
2,500 
1,500 
2901 
2,200 
1,300 

625 
1,600 

900 
1,000 
1.160 
2,584 
1,700 
2,000 
2,500 
1,800 

i,r,88 

1,200 
1,200 


00, 

001 

00 

00 

00 

00.?762 

00' 

00. 

001 

001 

00 

00 

00| 

OOi 

OOl 

00 

OOi 

00 


9681602 


55 
521 


26 


405  26| 


170 
256 
55f)! 
644| 

hml 

96'  3,449 
345| 
2(;0| 
285! 

297 
90 


16  6,521 


61  77 


00 


961  77 


00 

00 

OOl 

00-  296  00  2,396  00 

00; 

00, 

00 

00| 

00,  43  38  1,45.3  38 

00 

00| 

00| 

001 

OOj 

OOi 

OOi 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00' 

00' 

00' 

00' 

00:  321  24  2,321  24 

00 

00 

00 

00  172  00  1,372  00 

00. 


16  1,458 
369 
272 
219 
628 
573 
413. 
1,246 
254 1 
255 
352i 
5(«i 
200, 
4721 

142 
345 
107! 
13 1! 

597 

502; 

5!»8 

3()1 

702 

53.3 

3I(> 

152 

390 

220 

245 

285 

6:3<) 

420 

574 

62.3 

450 

422 

:M4 

301 


o 

•c 

c 
c 

b 


s 

i 


o 
E 
< 


•2^ 

•  9 


$32  00 


36  00 
4  00 


24  25 


42  00 

271  00 

24  00 


15  00 


38  00 

34  50 

96  25 

274  08 


720  13 


55  00 

10  00 

70  00 

893  80 


180  00 
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li 


T0WK8. 


5  >^  c 

OS 


•ir 


^1. 

«  &  '^ 

C  4.  o 


Si 

is 

til 

o  «x 

TOTAL. 

B"2 

IS.; 

o  «  C 

^   98 

4 

5 

(> 
/ 

H 


4  Wrenthara, 

5  Grafton,. 
()  VVhately, 
7  Dartmouth, 
H  Chilmark, 
\y  Asliby,   . 
0|  Warwick, 
1,  Webster, 
2  Fi.  Bridge  water 
.1  Iladley, . 
J  Oranjje, . 
5  Middleborough 
<l  Enfield, . 
7  Chesterfield, 
H  Middlefield, 
!>  Halifax,. 

0  Weptport, 

1  Sandwich, 

2  Princeton, 
:V  Otis, 

Ashburnham, 

Wenham, 

Pittsficld, 

Rowe,    . 

Heath,   . 

\)  iMiddleton, 

0  Franklin, 

1  'Palmer, . 
•i  Acton,  . 
'^  Westiield, 

4  Auburn, 

5  Brewster, 
(J  'Savf  Salem, 

7  Warcham, 

8  Braintree, 
\)  (Jardner, 
0  Peru,      . 
I,  Goshen,. 

Northbridge, 
RuHsell, . 
N.  Marlboro', 
Sudbury, 
Gill,       . 
Marlboro', 
Douglas, 
Blackstone, 
W.  Newbury 
Hubbardston, 
Rock  port, 
•i  Brook  field, 


•) 

4 

8 
!> 
0 
I 


83 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


53 

5i.9; 

52.11 

50  9i 

48.8' 

46.2| 

44.8 

44.81 

442 

44 

43.8 

42.11 

4].8< 

41.4 

41 

40.9 

40.« 

40.3 

40.1 

36.8 

36.3 

361 

30 

a5.6 

35.2 

35.1 

34.9 

:B4.8 

32.3 

30.7 

29.6 

289 

27.9 

2(5.9 

2t).8 

25  «| 

24.3 

24 

21.8 

217 

20.7 

20.7 

205 


3  20.2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


20 

16.8 

16.8 

16.7 

16.5 

16.3 


$2,200 

3,000 

750 

3,000 

450 

900 

727 

2,000 

2,0C0 

1,500 

1,200 

3,000 

800 

700 

500 

600 

2,000 

3,500 

1,000 

650 

1,500 

800 

5,0('0 

500 

600 

630 

1,400 

2,525 

1,100 

3,000 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

2,400 

2,500 

1*300 

360 

350 

1,500 

325 

750 

1,100 

500 

2,280 

1,200 

2,950 

1,1.50 

1,400 

2,500 

1,300 


90  00 


248 
376 


00$:341 
00' 

oo! 

00| 
OOj 
00 
58i 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


87  $2541  87 


590  00 


18  2,248 
00  3,876 


18 
00 


19  50  2,544  50 


327  55 


144 

288 


1,077  55 


00 
00 


1,344 
3,238 


00 
00 


720; 

850 

213' 

855' 

12J); 

260 

211 

580 

58l! 

436' 

349' 

877' 

234' 

2a5' 

173 

176 

660 

1,139 
2<)4; 
193. 
446| 
238 

1,488 
149, 
179' 
188' 
418' 
760' 
3!31' 
907, 
182, 
304, 
305; 
734^ 
7(>5; 
400' 
111' 
108" 
466: 
101, 
3:36, 
343, 
156, 
712, 
420 

1,022' 
363 
442; 
790! 
411 


O  K 


(120  00 

67  50 

631  00 


5  00 


25  00 

618  00 

420  00 
478  00 

900  00 
256  50 

380  00 
25  00 

300  00 
166  5:3 
177  75 


28  00 

13  00 

260  00 

132  50 
67  50 

70  00 

214  00 
60  000 

227  50 

296  00 

240  00 
100  00 


159  80 
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liii 


TOWNS. 


Wen.:ell, 
fjancsburough, 
Diinn, 
Lr'yden, 
VV.  Stockbridge 
Tyringhain, 
Nortlilield, 
B(;rlin,    . 
Oxford,  . 
If.iwley,. 
<  )rleans, 
\V.  Hoylston, 
'   B'Tnardston, 
P»'lliam, . 

•  Hiiisidnlc, 
'  (iiaiiville, 
'  Stnckbridge, 

Shrrtiold, 
!  Dennis,  . 
I  Worthington, 

Coleraine, 

►  IJcjckct,  . 
I  ('licster, 

Monroe, . 
^  Windsor, 

•  Cliarlemont, 
)  Carver,  . 

Tolland, 
I  Dlton,  . 
\  Swjnzey, 
I  Truro,     . 

>  Lenox,  . 
»   Adams,  . 

Florida, . 
<  Harwich, 
V  (it.  Harrington 
)  Savoy,    . 
I    Washington, 
i  Williacnstown 

Richmond, 

Clarksburg, 

Prescott, 

Mt.  Washington; 

New  Asliford, 

*Agawam, 

*N.  Andover, . 

"S.  Danvers,  . 

tSouthwick,   . 


•C       •'a 

c  =  >2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


528 
52.7; 
52.5 
50  i 
50  ' 
50  ! 
49.(5 
4H  , 
2  451). 
2  43.0 
2  43 1) 
2  43.3, 
2  41  5, 
2  40.9, 
2  39.9; 
2  39  I 
2  38.1 
2  37.4 
2  34  5 
2  34.4 
2  33.1; 
2  32.1. 
2  29.5, 
2  25.5 
2  25.2 
2  24.7 
20.3, 
194i 
18.9| 
14.3, 
14.2, 
ll.<) 
11.1, 
09.5 
08.3' 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
o 

2 


2  04.(i, 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00  ; 

00 
97.2. 


91.4' 
1»0.5' 

74.1 1 
52.8 
50 


*-  k.  y 

^2  o. 


S450  00' 
800  00 
500  00! 
400  OOJ 
800  00: 
450  00 

1,000  00 


5t: 

^2| 

e-9 

O4.0!} 

TOTAL. 

J:           aft 

0   0 

=|5 

g^S 

^ 

gss; 

839  12 


$839  12 


500  00 


(j6  00  1,000  00 


1,500  OOj 

5(10  00, 

1,100  00| 

1,000  00, 

500  00 i 

400  00| 

(mO  00: 

500  00. 

1.000  00 

1,225  00' 

2,000  00' 

500  00' 

1,000  ool 

000  00; 

700  00' 

94  00! 

500  00 

(rOO  00| 

(>50  00, 

250  OOi 

000  00' 
000  00' 

1,300  00' 
800  00, 

2,782  00, 
350  00, 

2,000  00, 

1,500  00, 
428  00 
450  00, 


198  00 

152  05 

140  98 

73  09 

12  00 


00  00 


098  00 
1,377  05 
&40  98 
073  09 
100  00 


II 

|1J 


178 

3:»$350  00 

198,  85  25 

100  251  25 

320  450  00 

180>  125  00 

427;  125  00 

20.3 

010 

205 

451 

411 


1,300  00: 

400  00 
200  00 
350  00 
110  00 
00  00 


310  00 


125  00 
310  50 
221  00 
32  00 
207;  112  00 
l(>Ol  84  00 
271i  403  35 
292  372  00 
420  8  00 
580  850  00 
&W  977  51 
27(i  ()(>7  18 
42<>;  922  00 
290  515  50 
305  793  03 
47  110  00 
222  349  00 
2(i7  275  00 
295  350  00 
144  433  00 
274  108  00 
280  30  00 
007' 

378  452  50 

1.318  058  00 

107  137  00 

iHK)  1,053  00 

733  726  00 

214  310  11 

225  279  25 

059  557  16 

209  374  88 

105  208  00 

201  145  75 

72  146  00 

40,  100  00 

1 
"1 
J   I 


*  Incorporated  at  tbe  last  Setsion  of  the  Legitlature. 


tKo  Betnrai. 
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!▼ 


ESSEX   C O  U  N T  Y— Co5TiifUED. 


TOWNS. 


Middleton 

W.  Newbury, 

Rock  port, 

(leorfjetown, 

Topsfield, 

Lynntield, 

(jfoveland, 

Rowley, 

Hnidford, 

"N.  Andover, 

*S.  Danvere, 


m  - 


if 


$3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


35.1 

U\.S 

1<>5 

03 

1)9.6 

94.1 ; 

87.9 
e().9 
65.9 


8630  00 

1,150  00| 

2,500  00! 

1,200  00' 

725  OOi 

600  00> 

786  00' 

700  00| 

771  00 


IN 

11 

TOTAL. 

8| 

Income 
Kevenu 
atedto 

=  15 

»jp «« n 

• 

Amount 
ted  for 
fU«l. 

188 

— 

— 

36.3  $159  80 

— 

— 

790, 

— 

— 

;i96' 

— 

. 

242i 

~ 

. 

204 

. 

_ 

273 

mm 

. 

244!    55  00 

- 

- 

290 

— 

- 

- 

- 

MIDDLESEX   COUNTY. 


SOMF.RVILLE, 

Brighton, 

Lowell, 

Newton, 

Winchester, 

VVatertown, 

Cambridge, 

W.  Cambridge, 

fjcxington, 

Lincoln, 

Concord, 

Waltiiam, 

Charlestown, 

Littleton, 

M(.'dford, 

Carlisle, 

Weston, 

Framingham, 

Bo.xborougli, 

Reading, 

Way  land, 

S.  Reading, 

Maiden, 

Natick,  . 

Sherborn, 

Melrose, 

Tewksbury, 

Woburn, 

Stoneham, 

Bedford. 

Chelmsford, 


10  09.2 
8  25.9! 
8  24.5, 
8  00  I 
7  93.2 
7  92.3 
7  72  I 
7  3L91 
7  16  I 
6  95.7i 
6  93.1. 
6  78.1, 


6  73.1 


()  :J2.5 
6  31.2 

6  18.81 
(J  03.9i 
5  iK).ll 
5  74.71 
59.3' 
58  i 
5  57.8 
5  47 
5  45  2 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


32.9! 

31.81 

2f5.3 

14.6 

11.1 

73.9 

73.9 


9,920 
4,129 

50,000 
8,800 
2,800 
5.800 

28,1I>3 
2,8'J5 
2,rK)0 
800 
2,800 
(),300 

25,475 
1,050 
5,700 
6 
1,250 
4,750 
500 
2,500 
1.250 
2,800 
4,600 
3,500 
1,050 
1,9()'2 
1,200 
4,647 
2,J«)0 
860 
2,000 


00 

36 

00 

00 

00'        - 

00 

48 

00,        - 

00 

00 

00 

00, 

00, 

00 

00 

25 

00' 

00! 

00' 
00; 
00 

oo' 

00' 

oo! 

00; 
22! 
ool 
ool 

00 

00'  8D2  63 

00| 

I 


1                                   I 

983'        - 

— 

500 

— 

6,064' 

— 

1,100' 

— 

35,3 

.- 

732 

~ 

3,a52;      - 

mm 

386     50  00 

_ 

405 

— 

115  242  38 

mm 

404 

mm 

\m> 

^M 

3,785, 

mm 

Kia 

mm 

1>03 

— 

101 

207 
8051 

87'    36  00 
447 

224  30  00 
502' 
8411 
642 
197i 
36J>= 
228     30  00 


$952  63 


903< 
450. 
2011 
422; 


25  00 


40  00 


*  ^ewlj  Incorporated. 


\ 


Ivi 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


r 

.     ■( 
-I 

-  J 


MIDDLESEX    C  O  U  N  T  Y— Contiiujed. 


.     \ 


TOWNS. 

•2   -a 

111 

TOTAL. 

i- 

•S<om 

O 

• 

1^9 

sis 

ill 

1 
32  3Q  Shirley,  . 

$4  61.5 

i 

81,200  001 

_ 

26C 

36.  a*5  Stowe,   . 

4  41.2 

i      1,200  00 

— 

27-2 

40 

34  Hopkinton,     . 

4  379 

2,750  00 

— 

G2e 

30,  35  Billcrica, 

4  2().l 

1,500  oo; 

— 

35^ 

28!  30  Dracut,  . 

4  21.3 

1,410  00:  $43  38  $1,453  38     342 

34i  37  Dunstable,      . 

4  20.6 

;        450  oo; 

-      .     107 

50  38  Wilmington,  . 
33i  39  N.  Reading,  . 

4  11.2 

61'y  00 

«• 

15^ 

4  09.1 

900  OOJ 

. 

220 

37j  40  Ashland, 

4  07 

1,160  00 

— 

285 

43.  41  Groton,  . 

4  01.3 

2,500  00| 

— 

&Z\ 

39,  42  Westford,       . 

3  98.7 

1,200  00 

— 

301 

49   43  Townsend,     . 

3  97.3 

1,800  00 

mm 

453 

4l!  44  Tyngsboro',    . 

3  76.3 

700  00, 

. 

180 

48,  45  Pepperell, 

3  57.1 

;      1.200  00 

— 

33t] 

38   46  Holliston, 

3  55.4 

2,200  00 

— 

61S 

47i  47  Burlington,     . 

3  53.5 

350  oo; 

mm 

OS 

42  48  Aahby,   . 

3  46.2 

900  00 

-      ;    2GC 

46|  49  Actou,    . 

3  323 

1,100  00| 

f 

331 

51    50  Sudbury, 

3  20.7 

1      1,100  00! 

— 

34;] 

45'  51'  Marlborough, . 

3  20.2 

2,280  00 

712 

WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


23 
1 

11 

5 

25 

6 

9 

3 

7 

4 

8 

2 

45 

19 

30 


i;SHREWSBURY 

2  Worcester, 
3,  Clinton, . 
4'  Fitchburg, 
5;  Phillipston, 
6i  Harvard, 
7,  Ikrre,     . 
8>  Bolton,  . 
9,  New  Braintree, 

10  Lunenburg, 

1 1  Lancaster, 

12  Hardwick, 

13  Southborough, 

14  Northborough, 

15  Westborough, 
18i  16  I^oininster, 
10   17,  Athol,    . 
14    18  Millbury, 
28,  19  Mendon, 
31   20  Westminster, 
16  21'  Sterling, 


7  10.9i  1,500  00; 

5  72.1  22,000  OOi 

5  07.7  2,945  00, 

5  05.9  5,500  oo' 

5  04  2  mo  00 

4  91.1  1,300  00 

4  83.9  2,a36  0( 

4  80    I  1,200  00 

4  70.5,  800  00 

4  68.7'  1,200  00 

4  63.7!  1.600  00; 

4  56.1  1,300  00, 

4  54.5|  1,350  00' 

4  31.31  1,100  00 

4  18.3  2,100  00 

4  06.2  2,.584  00 

4  00  1,800  00 

3  94.2  2,200  00 

3  IK).9,  850  00, 

3  69.6  1,500  00' 

3  84.6  1,500  00 


211 
:  3,84,^ 

'    58( 

I   11^ 

36  00  l,a36  00,    27S 

5«: 
25C 
17C 
25(i 
342 
28.1 
297 
255 

SO-;! 

636 
45G 
55g 

127  49     977  49     25C 

385 
39C 
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WORCESTER    C  O  U  N  T  Y .— CoirriinjED. 


TOWNS, 


LXton, . 

\vaIston, 

Moraham, 

inchcndon, 

larlton, 

ilford, . 

iitland, 

.  Brookfield, 

)iithbridgc, 

^•lr^e^, 

iidley, . 

raflon, 

'ebster, 

'incctorif 

slibiirnliam, 

nburn, 

ardner, 

orthbridge, 

Ifickstone, 
ubbnrddton, 
rookficid, 
♦-•rnpleton, 
olden, . 
pton,    . 
Hirbridgc, 
/.  Brookfield 
oylston, 
iitton,  . 
pencer, 
>:ikham, 
xbridjjfe, 
eic  ester, 
^ina,     . 
erlin,    . 
Oxford,  , 
V,  Boylston, 


83 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


82.2 

79.7 
78.5 
73.9 
72.3 
3  C7  I 
3  62.3 
55.4 
55.4! 
53.1) 
53.3, 
52.9 
44.8 
40.1 
3<i.3 
2J).6 
25  I 
21.8 
20  1 
16.8 
16.7 
16.3' 
06.7 
05  i 
02.2 
01.8 
97  I 
92.6 
78.2 
77.2 
6<>.l 
61.5 
60.2' 
52.5 

46  ; 

45.9 
43.3 


Si 

HI 


TOTAL. 


6|| 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$600 
1,200 
1,200 
1,720 
1,400 
4,500 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1,500 

(lOO 

1,300 

1,500 

1,200 

2,950 

1,400 

1,300 

1,500  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

900  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

700  00 

1,500  00 

1,4(30  00' 

500  00, 

500  OOi 

1,500  00> 

1,000  00' 


$38  40  8(538  40;  167' 

316,  $14  60 

317| 

460; 

376;  50  00 

276  27  00 

422; 

619! 

339  116  00 

283' 

850  20  00 

580, 

294,    - 

446  25  00 

-  i   -    182    - 

400 

466, 

144  00  1,344  OO;  420 
288  00  3,238  00  1,022 

442 


221  00  1,721  00, 


411 
489 
459 
397 
497 
30?} 
205 
539 
541 
263 
658 

56i: 

198 
203 
610 
411 


26  50 

250  00 
95  00 

18  00 
100  00 

25  00 

75  00 
85  25 

125  00 
32  00 


HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY 


[ATFIELD, 

V  are,    . 
1.  Hadley, 
rraiiby, , 


• 
• 
• 
• 

5  18.1 
4  67.(5 
4  a5.8 
4  25  . 

! 

1,000  00 

2,600  00 

1,800  00 

850  00, 

- .  .  _  _  i 

1 

i 

■     1   1   1   1 

193 
556 
413 
200 


42  00 


H 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 


;"^ 

TOWXS.' 

kn 

1                                    , 

S  V  $ 
*•  t.  'J 

^             1 

TOTAL. 

I3> 

s     ■J 

KRVING.      . 

1                                    1 

1     $4  50.3' 

■   8350  00 

855  26 

$405  26 

90 

$24  25 

(ircenfield, 

i        4  12.8 

2,200  00 

— 

— 

533 

720  13 

Montague, 

3  98.8- 

1,200  00 

172  00, 1,372  00 

344 

180  00 

Sunderland,    . 

3  88.8; 

700  00 

— 

. 

180 

Deerfield, 

3  75   1 

2,021  25 

mm 

539 

468  00 

Buckland, 

3  58.8 

1,17G  75 

— 

328 

80  00 

Whately, 

3  5*2.1 

750  00 

— 

— 

213 

67  50 

Warwick, 

3  44.8 

727  58 

. 

"" 

211 

5  00 

Orange, . 

;       3  43.8 

1,200  00 

__ 

349 

25  00 

Rowe,    . 

3  a5.6 

500  00 

— 

_ 

149 

166  53 

Heath,    . 

3  35.2 

600  00 

1        _ 
1        ~ 

179 

177  75 

New  Salem,  . 

3  27.9 

1,000  00 

— 

305 

,    67  50 

Gill,        . 

3  20.5 

500  00 

1        "" 

-. 

156 

240  00 

Shelburne, 

2  04.1 

800  00 

1 

1 

272 

,  325  00 

Leverett, 

2  88.5' 

600  00 

•^ 

208 

185  :« 

Conway, 

2  80.4 

1,200  00 

1 

— 

428 

500  00 

Shutesbury,    . 

2  80.4 

tm  00 

1 

mm 

214 

133  00 

Ashficld, 

2  7I.() 

850  00 

I 

1 

. 

313 

587  50 

Wendell, 

2  52.8 

450  00 

1 

1        "* 

178 

L(»yden, 

2  50    ; 

400  00 

160 

251  25 

Northfield,      . 

2  49.0 

1,000  00 

i     66  00 

1,066  00 

427 

125  00 

Hawley, 

2  43.9" 

500  00 

. 

— 

205 

310  50 

Hernardston,  . 

2  41  5, 

500  00 

1        — > 

— 

207 

112  00 

Coleraine,  .    . 

2  a3.i, 

1,000  00 

429 

!)22  00 

Monroe, . 

2  25.5 

94  00 

12  00 

106  00 

47 

116  00 

Charlemont,    . 

2  24.7. 

1 

600  00 

1 

267 

275  00 

BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 


SANDISFIELD,i 

Lee,       .        .  ' 

Otis,       .        .  j 

Pittsficld,        .  I 

Peru, 

N.  Marlboro',    , 

Cheshire, 

Plancock, 

Monterey, 

Egremont, 

Alford,  .        .  I 

Lancsborough, ' 

Tyringhara,    . 

W.Stockbridge 

Hinsdale, 


3  (KJ.2 
3  5;j  8' 
3  36.8= 
3  3()  ! 
3  24.3, 
3  20.7, 
2  93.  li 
70.3 
70.2 
67.1 
542, 
52.71 
50' 
50  I 
39.9. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


900  00 
3,160  00' 
650  001 
5,000  00' 
3(K)  00 
750  00 
900  OOl 
500  00. 
400  00 
625  00, 
300  00, 
800  00, 
450  00, 
800  00, 

650  oo: 


219^4  1,119  24  309 

-  1        -      I  893 

-  i        -      '  193; 

-  '        -  1,488. 

-  !  Ill 
327  55  1,077  55  a36 

-  I  3071 

-  '        —      '  185' 
67  40     467  40  173: 

-  I        -      I  2:34' 

-  I        -      .  118i 
39  12     839  12;  332< 

-  '   -   I  180! 

-  :    -   1  320 

271 


680  00 
600  00 
380  00 
300  00 
214  00 
296  00 
410  00 
470  50 

567  00 
270  41 
a50  00 
125  00 
450  00 
403  35 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


i 

1 

i 

u 
o 

TOWNS. 

hi 

1 

1  Income  of  Surplus  ' 
,    Revenue  approprl*  ' 
'    ated  to  School!,      i 

1 

TOTAL. 

No  of  children  be-  ' 

tween    5   and    IS  > 

1    yean  of  age.            . 

1 

Amount   eontrlbu- 
ted  for  boanl  and  < 

1 

10,    l!  N.BEDFORD, 

i                                      ; 

1     $8  090  $-26,466  76 2,200 00 28,666 76  3,54 1 

13     Q'  Fairhaven,      . 

6  01.9;     6,700  00 

-      ,1,113         - 

11:    3|  Fall  River,     . 

4  06.71    13,500  00 

-      12,718' 

4j     4,  Taunton, 

4  81.7    14,000  00         -    ;        -      12,906 

1!     5  AttIeboroug;h, 

4  79.3      4,467  01 

_ 

932  $114  53 

7i     (y\  Somerset, 

4  70.6      1,200  00 

— 

— 

255 

3     7  Manstield,      . 

i       4  00   1      1688  00 

— 

— 

422' 

15i     8'  Norton,  . 

i       3  90.6      1,500  00 

• 

— 

384 

5     91  Berkley. 

i       3  80.7 

750  00 

— 

— 

197  212  00 

2.  10  Pawtuckct,     . 

3  62.2 

3,300  00 

— 

— 

911. 

18    HI  Dartmouth,     . 

3  50.9 

3,000  00 

.                      . 

a55  631  00 

17  12'  Westport,       . 

1       3  40.6 

2,000  00 

248  18  2,248  18|    6(K)  900  00 

6   13  Dighton, 

>       3  06.8 

•   1,075  00 

100  00. 1,175  00     38:)  214  00 

12   14  Raynham,       . 

3  02.1 

1,000  00 

-    i        -          3:31 

9   15-  Seckonk, 

2  96.4 

1,200  00 

209  92  1,469  92     496  241  45 

14'  K)\  Freetown,      . 

2  84.9 

1,000  00 

—    1        — 

351 

8   17,  Eaaton,  . 

2  82.5 

1,500  00 

—    1        — 

531!    50  00 

16    18,  Rehoboth,      . 

2  76.5 

1,000  00 

139  35  1,139  351    412  342  50 

•  19!  19;  Swanzey, 

2  14.3 

600  00 

-      1    280;    30  00 

PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


i;    i;  PLYMOUTH, 

2,  Kingston, 

3  Hingham, 

4  Hull,      . 
5|  Abin^on, 
6'  S.  Scituate, 
7'  Duxbury, 

8  Scituate, 

9  Bridge  water, 

10,  Marshfield, 

11,  Lakeville, 

12  Pembroke, 

13  Rochester, 
14|  Hanover, 
15,  Hanson, 

16  VV.  Bridgewat'r 

17  E.  BridgewntV, 
18!  Middlcboro', 

19  Halifax,. 

20  Wareham,      . 
21'  Marion,  . 
22  Plympton, 
2:3|  N.  Bridge  wat'r, 
24;  Carver,  . 


2 
3. 

7[ 

18| 
16' 
10' 

8' 

12| 
20 

111 
23 

14! 
15| 
17: 
191 
22 
2li 
24, 


5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


97.4 

55.5 

37.7 

11.4 

92.61 

72.2 

25.5, 

23.7i 

18.8, 

15.5. 

08.2, 

84    I 

83.4 

76.1 1 

75 

57.1 

44.2 

42.1 

40.9; 

26.9, 

97    ! 

804' 

66.9' 

20.:J| 


7,a50  00 
1,(K)0  00 
4,140  14 

281  29 
6,000  00 
1.700  00 
2,100  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,080  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,200  00 

900  00 
1,200  00 
2,000  00 
3,000  00 

600  00 
2,400  00 

600  00 

600  00 
3,000  00 

650  00 


_ 

^ 

1,314 

^ 

— 

— 

288, 

— 

» 

7701 

— 

~ 

55        - 

— 

— 

1,218 
3G0 

296  00 

2,396  00 

563     15  00 

. 

_ 

472 

» 

_ 

_ 

597 

— 

_ 

mm 

361 

.- 

— 

mm 

245 

55  00 

152  00  1,152  00 

300 

30  00 

— 

— 

652^  114  55 

1        ~ 

— 

3191'    36  00 

1 

— 

240: 

. 

. 

:336 

» 

. 

mm 

581 

*" 

. 

— 

877  618  00 

. 

^ 

176; 

~ 

— 

734 

-. 

m. 

^ 

202 

-. 

— 

mm 

214 

53  68 

- 

— 

1,124 

- 

1                         *" 

- 

295 

350  00 
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A  GRADUATED  TABLE— First  Series. 

Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money  appropriated  by  the 
different  Counties  in  the  Slate  for  the  Education  of  each  Child 
beticeen  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  in  the  County, 


e 


coujrriEs. 


■Sega 


«82 


5cr 


aoB 


I  ^     "is 

sits 

fill 


TOTAI* 


is 
li 


n 


r 

2  2 

3  3 

4  4 


5'  5 

i  I 

6:  G 

8  7 

I  I 

7"  8 

I  I 

1)'  9 

I  I 

I  I 

11  10 

■'  ! 

1011 

I 


li  12 

\  I 
J3  13 

1  I 
1414 


SUFFOLK,  . 

Nantucket,  . 
Middlesex,  . 
Norfolk, 
Bristol, 
fiSsex,.        • 
Plymouth,    . 
HampdeD,   . 
Worcester, . 
Dukes, 
Hampshire, . 
Barnstable, . 
Franklin,     . 
Berkshire,    . 


$9  73.5  $255,008 

I 
;  6  09.4      10,722 

6  47.2;   219,812 


6  38.3 
4  90.5 
'4  85.4 
4  13 
3  96 
3  91.7 
3  80.5 
3  G44 
3*28.4 
3  13 
2  59.1 


115,170 
85,946 

142,020 
50,321 
42,921 

110,295 
3,550 
25,900 
25,800 
21,389 
28,550 


$255,008 

10,722 

219,948 


44 

51 

068136  01 

02 

77 

001,18293    143,202 

i 

43;  448  00   50,769 

I 
951,92696   42,848 


662  50  115,832 
757  45   86,704 


00 
00 


854  89  111,149 
3,550 


I 
00, 26,196 

51 1  1,533 

I 
07  33,987j 

52, 18,148 

22: 17,678 

I 
93: 29,501 

I 
43  12,293 

91  11,326 

89  28,377 

933 


00 
98 


$790  13 

376  00 

2,729  48 

369  80 

1,222  73 

5,064  38 

1,239  35 

70  00 


24 


7,214  4,079  01 


8,450  4,409  21 


00  386  98  26,286 

001,95224  27,752 

i 

58  305  26  21,694  84    6,931   6,064  24 

00  878  45,  29,428  45  11,35711,361  66 


AGGREGATE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


14  Counties, .        .5  36.1,1,137,407  769,491 61 1,146,899  37,213,934.37,77609 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Series. 


A  Oraduated  Table^  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
taxable  property,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 
for  the  year  1854-5. 


Ml 

Wi 

i 

i 

TOiras. 

viiutisB  oriw. 

e 

j_ 

pslll 

Hill 

"" , 

I 

WEllFLBET, 

$.008^ 

93,590  00 

«394,398  00 

3 

2 

Lynn,'      . 

&m 

22,350  00 

4,148,989  00 

3 

3 

Bueklknd,  . 

5-16 

1,176  75 

237,773  00 

30 

4 

Stomh&m, . 

4-77 

2,300  00 

461,662  00 

29 

5 

Mansfield, . 

4-45 

1,688  00 

378,903  00 

6 

C 

4-31 

2,800  00 

649346  00 

4 

7 

4-30 

4,467  01 

1,030,000  00 

11 

8 

SomerviUe, 

4-24 

4,930  00 

2,103,631  00 

13 

9 

AbingUm,  . 

4-09 

6,000  00 

1,466,878  00 

22 

10 

Danv8r8,t  . 

3-99 

13,317  00 

3,313,779  10 

5 

11 

Milford.      . 

3.93 

4,500  00 

i,m,ni  00 

9 

12 

Uelrose,     . 

a«8 

1,963  33 

505,098  00 

8 

13 

Natick,      . 

3-82 

3,500  00 

910,310  00 

34 

14 

Harwich,    . 

3-81 

3,000  00 

534,699  75 

18 

15 

Glouceiter, 

3-80 

9,000  00 

3,369,351  95 

47 

](i 

Tiiunton,    . 

3-78 

11,000  00 

3,701,473  00 

15 

17 

Provincetown, 

3-74 

3,900  00 

1,043,135  00 

7 

18 

Rochport,  , 

3-72 

2,500  00 

672,410  07 

17 

19 

South  Reaaing, 

3-71 

3300  00 

755,019  00 

25 

SO 

Pawtucket, 

3-60 

3,300  00 

916,587  00 

10 

21 

Truro.         . 

3-54 

1,300  00 

367,199  50 

23 

23 

Med<rar,    . 

3-46 

3,000  00 

867,176  00 

SO 

S3 

Quincy,     . 

3-41 

7,115  00 

2,085,635  38 

14 

34 

Orleaoa,     . 

3-38 

1,100  00 

335,576  30 

24 

35 

Saugus,      . 

3^4 

1,645  DO 

491,917  50 

39 

36 

LB«r.    ■ 

3-27 

3,160  00 

57 

27 

Clinton, 

3^24 

2,945  00 

909,148  00 

19 

38 

3-30 

1,600  00 

499,507  50 

41 

29 

Reading,!  . 

3-17 

3,400  00 

1,071,043  00 

21 

30 

S'.jn: 

3-17 

7,850  00 

3,473,133  00 

26 

31 

3-15 

5,400  00 

1,714,014  75 

133 

33 

Chatham,  . 

3-10 

1,500  00 

464,716  25 

36 

33 

Hopkimon,         .       . 

3-10 

2,750  00 

887,09150 

t  IhUUHdi  Soilh  DaiTMi. 


t  IiKlntlai  Horlh  WttlWt 
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3 


o 

fc« 


TOWNS. 


o 

h4 


238 

181 

159 

160 

100 

65 

192 

67 

68 

69 

72 

71 

90 

117 

127 

74 

145 

63 

78 

116 

111 

81 

82 

126 

130 

197 

86 

88 

87 


84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
JOl 
102 

lo;} 

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
HI 
112 
113 
114 
33t  115 
83  1116 
91  |I17 
89  118 
94  119 
273  1 120 
271  '121 
75  122 
77  123 

98  124 

99  125 

105  126 
157  127 
102  128  , 

58  129  ' 

104  |13U 

188  131 

106  132 
153  133 


Hantin^n, 

Wfttertown, 

Walpole,    . 

East  Bridge  water, 

Ameabury, 

Salisbury,  . 

Falmouth,  . 

New  Salem, 

Dorchester, 

Shutcsbury, 

Florida, 

Cohasset, 

Hanson, 

Northbridge, 

Hull,  . 

Woburn, 

Braintree, 

Lancaster, 

Med  ford, 

Ware, 

Halifax, 

Nantucket, 

Marshficld, 

W.  Bridgcwater, 

Rowe, 

Westhampton, 

Dana, 

Gardner,     .  * 

North  Brookficld 

Bolton, 

Heath, 

Waltham,  . 

Wrentham, 

Dighton,    . 

South  Scituate, 

Wenham,  . 

Southborough, 

Leverett,    . 

Chicopee,  . 

Duxbury,    . 

Millbury,    . 

Littleton,    . 

Concord,    . 

Fall  River, 

Grafton, 

Sunderland, 

Ashburnham, 

Bellingham, 

Hanover,    . 

Hubbardston, 


$.002-48 
2-47 
246 
2-46 
2-45 
2-44 
2-43 
2-43 
2-43 
2-42 
2-41 
241 
239 

2-:» 

2-38 
237 
2-37 
2-37 
2-36 
2-34 
234 
233 
2-33 
2-32 
2-32 
2^ 
2-32 
232 
2-30 
2-28 
2-28 
2-27 
2-27 
227 
2-27 
2-26 
2-26 
225 
2-23 
2-23 
223 
2-23 
2-22 
2-22 
2-21 
2-21 
2-20 
2-20 
2-18 
2-17 


TalaatlonoriSSO. 


I 


$G00  00 
5,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
2,500  00 
2,321  24 
1,000  00 
16,500  00 

600  00 

350  00 
1,800  00 

900  00 
1,500  00 

288  29 
4,647  00 
2,500  00 
1,600  00 
5,700  00 
2,600  00 

600  00 

10,722  51 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 
1,300  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 

600  00 
6,300  00 
2,541  87 
1,175  00 
1,700  00 

800  00 
1,350  00 

600  00 
7,693  53 
2,396  00 
2,200  00 
1,050  00 
2,800  00 
13,500  00 
3,000  00 

700  00 
1,500  00 
1,140  63 
1,200  00 
1,400  00 


I 


$241,678  00 

2,351,583  20 

812,984  50 

814,600  00 

1,062,792  50 

1,023,861  83 

954,466  75 

410,657  00 

6,785,916  46 

248,125  00 

145,049  00 

746,872  68 

376,786  00 

627,979  70 

117,823  00 

1,962,577  00 

1,054,783  30 

674,224  00 

2,409,333  00 

1,108,228  00 

255,884  00 

4.598.362  00 
643,191  00 
516,955  00 
215,432  00 
215,719  00 
211,123  00 
558,389  00 
651,3:12  00 
525,254  00 
263,640  00 

2,778,446  50 
1,121,721  00 
517,487  00 
747,414  00 
354,409  00 
598,407  60 
266,704  00 
3,442,597  00 

1.076.363  00 
985,030  00 
471,879  00 

1,262,803  20 
6,091,250  00 
1,356,063  00 
316,442  00 
681,420  00 
517,797  87 
550,089  00 
643,503  00 


•Uorwicb. 


t  Last  year  Waltham  tboald  hare  Taiik«d  Itt  insUtii^tL 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-5. 


Ixix 


^   I 


i 


TOWNS. 


S    ! 


184 
185 

\m 

187 
188 
181) 
li)0 
IJ)l 
192 
193 
194 
195 
I9(» 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
20*2 
203 
204 
205 
20() 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
210 
217 
218 
219 
220 
>2l 
222 
2^-i 
224 
225 
220 
227 
228 
229 

2:w 
2:u 
2:{2 
233 


Southbridge, 

Russell, 

Raynham,  . 

Carlisle, 

VVcstfield,  . 

Plainficld,  . 

Stowe, 

Washington, 

Shrewsbury, 

Blackstone, 

Lunenburg, 

West  Boylston, 

Montgomery, 

Tyringham, 

Piltsfield,   . 

Milton, 

Kingston,    . 

Methuen,    . 

North  Chelsea,* 

Winchendon, 

Sterling,     . 

Pelham, 

Carver, 

Easthampton, 

Wales, 

Hawley, 

New  Bedford, 

Chesterfield, 

Granville,  . 

Peru, 

Pljrtnpton,  . 

Spencer,     . 

Newbury,  . 

Berlin, 

Harvard,     . 

Randolph,  • 

Canton, 

Boxford, 

Holden, 

Enfield, 

Sturbridge, 

Conway,     , 

Freetown, 

Northborough, 

Weston, 

Andover,t 

Warren, 

Monson, 

Monroe, 

Orange, 


'Incladlng  WIntbrop. 


$.001-94 
1-94 
1-94 
1-93 
1-92 
1-92 
1-92 
1-91 
1-90 
1-89 
1-89 
1-88 
1-88 
1-88 
1-88 
1-88 
1-88 
1-88 
1-87 
1-87 
1-87 
1-86 
1-86 
1-84 
1-84 
1-83 
1-83 
1-82 
1-82 
1-82 
1-82 
1-81 
1-81 
1-81 
1-80 
1-80 
1-80 
1-79 
1-79 
1-78 
1-77 
1-77 
1-77 
1-76 
1-76 
1-76 
1-75 
1-75 
1-75 
1-75 


$2,200  00 

325  00 

1,000  00 

625  00 

3,000  00 

550  00 

1,200  00 

450  00 

1,500  00 

3,238  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

450  00 

5,000  00 

3,250  00 

1,600  00 

2,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,720  00 

1,500  00 

400  00 

650  00 

800  00 

400  00 

500  00 

26,466  76 

700  00 

698  00 

360  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 

1,336  00 

3,000  00 

2,500  00 

961  77 

1,400  00 

800  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

1,100  00 

1,250  00 

5,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,600  00 

106  00 

1,200  00 


Valuation  of  18M. 


81,131,673  00 
167,528  00 
514,908  00 
323,524  00 

1,563,758  00 
286,006  00 
623,390  00 
236,195  00 
788,836  00 

1,705,166  00 
636,547  00 
531,117  00 
159,691  00 
239,086  00 

2,660,744  66 

1,733,127  00 
853,645  00 

1,059,148  45 
801,944  00 
918;)65  00 
801,310  00 
214,606  DO 
347,995  00 
434,564  00 
217,938  00 
273,212  00 
14,489,266  00 
384.115  00 
384,110  00 
197,142  00 
330,503  00 
82a611  00 
663,155  30 
276,330  00 
741,352  00 

1,66:M28  Si5 

1,387,:^2  75 
538,288  67 
787,834  50 
450,684  00 
846,330  00 
679,492  00 
565,096  00 
625,596  00 
708,876  00 

3,131,122  75 

686,931  00 

916,185  00 

60.538  00 

686^4  00 


t  Incladlog  Kortta  Andorer. 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-5. 


Ixxi 


TOWNS. 


•  ^  V  «8  B 


i?? 


YalaaUon  of  1860. 


ro  284 
rs  1285 
>3  '286 
54   287 

78  288 

79  289 
31  ,290 

34  1291 

35  1292 
57   293 

14  294 

38  295 

39  1296 
)0  i297 
)1  1298 
)2  i21>9 
35  '300 
)6  '301 
)9  302 
>7  ;303 

31  ;304 

32  305 
3(5  1306 
13  307 
12  308 
37  1309 

16  ,310 
J6  i311 
)S  i312 
)9  1313 

17  '314 
19  '315 

10  l31G 
)3  317 

11  ,318 

18  ,319 

15  320 


Holland,     . 

Charlton,    . 

Wilbraham, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Westford,  . 

Northfield, . 

Worthington, 

New  firaintree, 

Hatfield,     . 

Tyngsborough, 

Hancock,   . 

Mendon,     . 

Prescott,     . 

Egremout,  • 

A 1  ford, 

Stockbridge, 

Williamstown, 

Hamilton,  . 

Boylston,    . 

Beraardston, 

Dalton, 

Dartmouth, 

Dunstable, 

Sheffield,    . 

Burlington, 

Leicester,  . 

Sudbury,    . 

Mount  VVashington, 

Great  Barrington, 

Wendell,    . 

Boston, 

Brookline,  . 

Swanzey,   . 

Richmond, 

West  Springfield 

Chilmark,   . 

New  Ashford, 

Southwick, 

Winthrop,  .        Included 

Swampscott, 

Nahant,       • 

West  Roxbury, 

Marion, 

Lakeville,    . 

North  Reading, 

North  Andover,t 

South  Danvers,! 

Agawam,t   . 


$.001-50 

1-49 

1-49 

1-48 

1-47 

1-47 

1-46 

1-44 

1-42 

1-42 

1-41 

1-39 

1-38 

1-37 

1-37 

1-36 

.      134 

'  1-33 

1-33 

1-3:3 

1-33 

1-32 

1-25 

1-24 

122 

1-20 

1-20 

1-18 

M6 

1-16 

1-14 

1-10 

l-IO 

1-09 

1-08 

0-95 

0-60 
No  returns, 
in  N.  Chelsea, 
"  Lynn, 


$200  00 

1,400  00 

1,374  76 

800  00 

1,200  00 

1,066  00 

646  98 

800  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 

500  00 

927  49 

350  00 

625  00 

300  00 

1,000  00 

1,300  00 

600  00 

600  00 

500  00 

600  00 

3,000  00 

450  00 

1,377  05 

350  00 

1,460  00 

1,100  00 

no  00 

1,500  00 

450  00 

243.508  00 

6,000  00 

mo  00 

400  00 

1,800  00 

450  00 

60  00 


u 
u 
a 
u 
u 


u 


500  00 
1,500  00 

850  00 
8,300  00 

600  00 


Roxbury, 
Rochester, 
Middleboro'  1,000  00 
Reading,         900  00 
Andover,        -        - 
Danvers,        -        - 
W.  Springfield,       - 


$141,897  00 
942,701  00 
923,287  50 
541,186  00 
814,078  00 
726,681  00 
443,273  00 
554,624  00 
706,290  00 
492,830  00 
355,151  00 
668,939  00 
253,561  00 
453,165  00 
219,734  00 
733,871  00 
973,309  00 
452,403  00 
450,982  00 
375,366  00 
451,247  00 

2,279,942  00 
361,061  00 

1,108,145  00 
287,868  00 

1,219,330  00 

915^867  00 

93,409  00 

1,288,176  00 

:389,204  00 

213,310,067  00 

5,436,854  00 
544,232  00 
367,058  00 

1,661,640  50 

471,365  00 

99,966  00 

525,318  00 


*  Includlog  AtstLvrtan, 


t  Incorporated  at  tbe  laat  seaalon  of  the  LeK^Uitan. 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-5. 
ESS^X    COUNT  V  — Continued. 


• 

i 

1 

TOWNS. 

■llll 

Iilli 

TilMUonoflsM. 

1 

i 

Jslil 

33 

23 

Boxfbrd,      .         .        . 

t.001-79 

•961  77 

1538,388  67 

29 

34 

Aodover,*  . 

1-76 

5,500  00 

3,131,123  75 

24 

25 

Lynnfiold,  . 

1-74 

600  00 

345,356,00 

14 

36 

Georgetown, 

1-68 

1,200  00 

715,213  00 

98 

27 

Salei.       . 

1-59 

31,745  00 

13,654,738  70 

37 

38 

TopBfield,  . 

1-55 

725  00 

468,981  30 

96 

29 

Roller,     . 

1-53 

700  00 

456,089  37 

30 

30 

HuniltoD,  . 

1-33 

600  00 

452,403  00 

Swainp<icott,t 

1,500  00 

Nahanl,t    . 

850  00 

North  Ando?er4 

- 

- 

- 

MIDDLESEX    C 

3UNTX. 

6 

I 

STONEHAM,     -      • 

4-77 

2,300  00 

481,662  00 

I 

3 

Wiocbester, 

4-31 

2,800  00 

649346  00 

4 

3 

Somerville, 

4-34 

4,920  00 

2,102,631  00 

3 

4 

Helro«v     . 

3-88 

1,962  23 

505,098  00 

a 

5 

Natick,       . 

3-83 

3,500  00 

916,310  00 

5 

6 

South  Resdiug, 

3-71 

2,800  00 

755,019  00 

13 

7 

ReadiDg,*' 

3-17 

2,500  00 

1,071,042  00 

10 

8 

Hopkinton, 

3-10 

2,750  00 

887,091  50 

14 

9 

Lowell,      . 

3-96 

50,000  00 

16,866,919  10 

7 

10 

3-95 

25,475  00 

8,624,690  00 

11 

11 

Ashland,    . 

2-85 

1,160  00 

407,121  00 

ao 

13 

Newton,     . 

3-ra 

8,600  00 

3,157,340  00 

9 

13 

Bedford,     . 

2-ri 

958  63 

350,999  00 

13 

U 

HoUirton,  . 

3-68 

2,200  00 

831,596  00 

15 

15 

Maiden,      . 

2-66 

4,600  00 

1,731,662  40 

16 

16 

s."Sr. 

2-65 

28,193  48 

10,608,787  70 

33 

17 

2-61 

1,250  00 

479,084  00 

17 

IB 

JSJS.., 

2-53 

4,129  36 

1,634,725  00 

18 

19 

3-19 

4,750  00 

1,910,613  00 

33 

30 

Lexington, 

2-48 

2,900  00 

1,170,428  00 

38 

21 

Watertown, 

3-47 

5,800  00 

3351,583  30 

33 

33 

Wobum,    . 

2-37 

4,647  00 

1,962^77  00 

38 

33 

Medford,    . 

2^ 

5,700  00 

3,409333  00 

8 

24 

Walthain,tt 

3-37 

6,300  00 

2,778,446  50 

19 

25 

Littleton.    . 

3-33 

1,050  00 

471,879  00 

91 

36 

Concord,    . 

3-38 

2^00  00 

1,262,803  20 

45 

27 

Townsend, 

2-11 

1^0  00 

855,970  00 

34 

38 

Shirley,      .        .        . 

2-11 

1,200  00 

569,910  00 

•InclaaiiilH.AiuWTer.      t  twdiid*a In  Ljim.      (IdcIb 

IM  In  AndoTcr. 

IncMMdlaDuTm. 

iMlBdl 

IS|l[.BMdIO(. 

tint 

UtM,Wlllli*milu 

■ainakMlulMafB. 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-5. 
WORCESTER    COUNT  Y— Cobtibded. 




B?    ISo 

o  0  -  3  o 

ifif| 

ie^  i 

i 

£ 

1 

TOWKS. 

3    joti. 

pii 

iri 

20 

BrookfieM, 

t.002-06 

$^%0  00 

8632,06*  00 

37 

21 

WeBtrninaler, 

2-05 

1,500  00 

733,794  00 

18 

2-3  1  Uplon,        . 

a-00 

1.300  00 

601,308  00 

27 

2:1  1  Worcester. 

1-98 

23,000  00 

11,085,506  70 

J9  1  '^4  1  DoiigJBE,    . 

1-98 

1,344  00 

678,709  00 

23  1  25  1  BBrre, 

1-98 

3,836  00 

1,430,964  00 

31   1  ar.  1  Riitland,     . 

■  1-95 

1,000  00 

513.447  00 

54  i  27  1  Southbridge, 

1-94 

2,300  00 

1,131,673  00 

67  1  38  1  Shrewsbury, 

1-90 

1,500  00 

788>J36  00 

B7  ,  ay  ■'   Bluckslnne, 

1-89 

3,a38  00 

1,705,166  00 

ai  1  30  '  Lunenburp, 

1-B9 

1,200  00 

636,547  00 

35  1  31  1  West  Boylrton, 

1-88 

1,000  00 

531,117  00 

1-87 

1,720  00 

9I8,:165  00 

S:i  1  33  ,  StetliD^,    . 

1-87 

1,500  00 

801,310  00 

53  1  34  1  SpciKer,     . 

1-81 

1,500  00 

24     35 

Berlin, 

1-81 

500  00 

W6)m  00 

SH  ,  m 

Harvnrd,     . 

1-80 

1,336  00 

741.35-2  00 

4fi     37 

Hutdnn,      . 

1-79 

1,400  00 

787,834  50 

30  1  38 

Sturb  ridge. 

1-77 

1,500  00 

846,3;i0  00 

38  1  39 

North  bora  ugh, 

1-76 

1,100  00 

625,596  00 

Hi     40 

Warren,      . 

1-75 

1,200  00 

686,!t3I  00 

3-T     41 

Templelon, 

1-71 

1,500  00 

877,74'i  00 

34  1  42 

Weal  Brookfield 

1-70 

90O  00 

528,764  00 

;w  1  4.J 

Oakham,     . 

1-69 

700  00 

413,351  00 

39  1  44 

Royalston, . 

1-60 

],200  00 

751,008  00 

40     45 

Princeton,  . 

1-58 

1,000  00 

631.911  00 

41     4.i 

Oxford.      . 

1-57 

1,500  00 

955,W5  00 

42  1  47 

J -57 

600  00 

383,141  00 

as  1  48 

Hard<rick. . 

1-57 

1,300  00 

829,3!I6  00 

43  1  49  1  Dudley,      . 

1-54 

1,000  00 

651,391  00 

44     SO  i  Sutton,       . 

1-53 

1,500  00 

977,823  00 

47     51  ,  Unbririge,  . 

1-53 

1,721  00 

1,129,;J6K  50 

48  1  5i  '   Petersbam, 

1-51 

1,200  00 

793,077  00 

49  !  m     Auburn,     . 

1-50 

600  00 

399,at6  00 

5!   1  54  1  Charlton,    . 

M9 

1,400  00 

942,701  00 

5:)  1  53  1  New  Braintree, 

1-44 

800  00 

554,624  DO 

53  1  5ti     Mcndnn,    . 

1^ 

927  49 

668.!Kt9  60 

54i     57      Boylaton,    . 

1            1-33 

600  00 

450,982  60 

5S     5d     Leiceator,  . 

1            1--20 

1 

J, 460  00 

1,21!J,*J0  00 

HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


SOUTH  HADLEY, 
Greenwich, 
Huntington,       . 


1,800  DO 
600  00 
600  00 


663,483  00 
338,570  00 
341,678  00 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
HAMPSHIRE    C  O  U  N  T  Y— CoKTUTCM. 


i 

^ 

TOWS8. 

s 

Pll 

Valut 

I 

1 

^•'    S^ 

, falsi 

3 

4 

Ware,        .        .        . 

f.ooa-34 

$2,600  00 

»!,: 

9 

5 

Weslliampton, 

!t3a 

500  00 

' 

14 

6 

BelciiertoivD, 

2-17 

1,800  00 

6 

7 

Gninby,      . 

2-15 

650  00 

7 

a 

Amhetst,    . 

2-11 

2,500  00 

10 

9 

Cunimington, 

a-00 

750  00 

11 

10 

2-00 

5,000  OO 

V 

13 

11 

MiddlefieJd, 

1-97 

590  00 

13 

12 

Uoahen,     . 

1-96 

350  00 

8 

13 

Pkinfield,  . 

1-92 

550  00 

4 

14 

Pelhflm,      . 

1-86 

400  00 

16 

15 

Ewlhampton, 

1-84 

800  00 

33 

16  ■  Chesterfield, 

1-82 

700  00 

18 

17  1  Enfield,      . 

1-78 

800  00 

5 

18  !  HBfilej,      . 

i-ee 

1,500  00 

17 

19  !   Souihnrapton, 

1-59 

600  00 

19 

1-54 

1,000  DO 

SO 

21   1  Wortliinirton, 

1-4IJ 

646  98 

21  1  aa    luifieidr  . 

1-42 

1,000  00 

aa      23      Preacott,     . 

1-38 

350  00 

HAMPDEN    COUNTY. 


1 

SPRINGFIELD,  •      ■ 

SWl 

16,003  96 

6, 

2 

Chi  ca  pee,  . 

2-23 

7,693  53 

3, 

3 

Palmer,       , 

a-ii 

2,544  50 

1, 

4 

Holyoke,    . 

2-10 

3,800  00 

1, 

5 

RuBsell,     . 

1-94 

3^  00 

6 

Weatfield,  . 

1-93 

3,000  00 

1, 

7 

Montgomery, 

1-88 

300  00 

8 

Walee,        . 

1-84 

400  00 

10 

9 

Granville,  . 

1-82 

698  00 

n 

10 

Monson.     . 

1-75 

1,600  00 

13 

11 

Ludlow,     . 

1-74 

800  00 

17 

la 

Blandford,  . 

1-69 

874  16 

13 

13 

Longmeadow, 

1-65 

1,400  00 

14 

Chesler,     . 

1-65 

700  00 

14 

15 

Bnmfield,   . 

1-64 

1,100  00 

15 

16 

Tolland,      . 

1-56 

316  00 

18 

17 

Holland,     . 

1-50 

aoo  00 

16 

18 

Wilbraham, 

1-49 

1,374  76 

19 

19 

West  apringficl 

,"  : 

1-oe 

1,600  00 

1, 

20 

SO 

Southvick, 

No  returns. 

Ag«iwam,t  . 

t  lOGtDded  tn  WmI  SpitB(fllU. 
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i  ii^ 

iis's's 

g  |1 

^ll^ 

1 

J_ 

TOWKS. 

IHI  ^ 

41111 

VilaWlonorlfW. 

1 

1 

RUCKLANI), 

$.005-16 

«I,176  75 

$227,7^00 

3 

3 

MoDUgue, . 

3-07 

1,372  00 

447.223  00 

3 

3 

Erving, 

a-62 

405  26 

154,821  00 

5 

4 

New  Sriem, 

2.43 

1,000  00 

410,657  00 

6 

5 

S-42 

600  00 

248,185  00 

7 

6 

RoWe, 

2-32 

500  00 

215,438  00 

8 

7 

Heath,         . 

8-28 

600  00 

263,640  00 

ao 

B 

Leverelt,    . 

2-25 

600  00 

266,704  00 

4 

9 

a-ai 

700  00 

316,442  00 

9 

10 

2-05 

2,200  00 

1,072,889  00 

10 

11 

DeerSetd,  . 

3-03 

2,031  25 

1,009,306  00 

26 

12 

Lejden, 

aoi 

400  00 

199,2(>8  00 

11 

13 

Hawley, 

1-83 

500  00 

273,212  00 

03 

14 

Conway. 

1-77 

IJiOO  00 

679,4!«  00 

12 

15 

Mooroe, 

1-75 

106  00 

60.536  00 

17 

10 

Oronge, 

1-75 

1,200  00 

686,974  00 

ai 

17 

Whalely, 

1-71 

750  00 

438,772  00 

13 

18 

Gill,  . 

1-70 

500  00 

293,207  00 

14 

19 

1-70 

800  00 

470,874  00 

15 

SO 

1-66 

600  00 

361,311  00 

16 

21 

.Asbfield,    . 

1-62 

850  00 

.125,901  00 

18 

22 

Warwick,  . 

1-60 

727  58 

454,605  00 

19 

33 

Coleraine,  . 

1-56 

1,000  00 

642393  00 

23 

24 

Nntlifield, . 

1-47 

1,066  00 

72G,(m  00 

24 

25 

1-33 

500  00 

S75,Sm  00 

25 

36 

Wendell,   . 

1-16 

450  00 

389,304  00 

BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 


1 

1 

LEE 

3-27 

3,160  00 

966,320  00 

3 

2 

2-57 

1,119  24 

463,338  00 

4 

3 

Savoy, 

2-19 

428  00 

171,936  00 

4 

Florida,      .         .         . 

350  00 

145,049  00 

5 

5 

New  Marlborough,    . 

2-17 

1,077  55 

495,871  00 

7 

6 

2-11 

673  09 

313,915  00 

ti 

7 

Clarkeburir, 

2-11 

200  00 

94,835  00 

8 

8  1  Mnnterey,  . 

2-05 

467  40 

227,960  00 

2-04 

10 

10  '  Waahingmi.,       . 

1-91 

450  00 

236,195  DO 

14 

11  1  Tyringham. 

1-88 

450  00 

239,066  00 

13 

12      PiltBfield,   . 

1-88 

5,000  00 

8,660,741  60 

IH 

13  1  Pern,          .        .        . 

1-82 

360  00 

197,142  00 

24 

14  i  CheBhire,    . 

1-74 

900  00 

516,586  50 

13 

IS  j  Windsor,    .        .        . 

1-67 

500  00 

298,619  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-5. 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


o 


1 

2 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1) 

10 

11 

12 

i;j 

14 
15 
]() 
17 

18 


=|i5^ 

TOWNS. 

^  t*      «  3  u 
O-C-3  ?  C  01 

ValuaUonoflSSO. 

MANSFIELD,     .       . 

$.004-45 

81,688  00 

$378,902  00 

Atlleborough,      . 

4-30 

4,467  01 

l,a38,000  00 

Taunton,    . 

3-78 

14,000  00 

3,701,472  00 

Pawtucket, 

3-60 

3,300  00 

916,587  00 

Berkley, 

2-87 

750  00 

261,405  00 

'  Somerset,   . 

2-59 

1,200  00 

463,495  00 

1  Dighton,     . 

227 

1,175  00 

517,487  00 

'  Fall  River, 

2-22 

13,500  00 

6,091.?50  00 

1  Euston, 

2-12 

1,500  00 

707,887  00 

1  Seekonk,    . 

21 1 

1,4()9  IQ 

695,:tt4  00 

1  Norton, 

2-11 

1,500  00 

714,021  00 

Fairhaven, 

20(5 

6,700  00 

3,248,990  00 

Rayiiham,  . 

1-94 

1,000  00 

514,908  00 

New  Bedford,     , 

1-83 

26,466  76 

14,489,266  00 

Freetown, 

177 

1,000  00 

5(i5,096  00 

Rehoboth,  . 

1-65 

1,139  35 

689,206  00 

VVestport,  . 

1-55 

2,248  18 

1,451,080  00 

Dartmouth, 

1-32 

3,000  00 

2,279,942  00 

S^vanzey,   . 

MO 

600  00 

544,232  00 

Plymouth  county. 


1 

ABINGTON.       .       . 

4-09 

6,000  00 

1,466,878  00 

2      Plymouth,  . 

3-17 

7,850  00 

2,473,12.3  00 

!     3  '  Scituate,     . 

3-01 

2,000  00 

664,955  00 

1     4      North  Bridge  water,    . 

2-88 

3,000  00 

1,043,150  00 

5      Wareham,  . 

2-66 

2,400  00 

901,603  00 

'     ()     Hingham,  . 

2-64 

4,140  14 

1,570,886  00 

7      Rochester,* 

2-62 

2,500  00 

1,181,629  00 

1     8      Pembroke,. 

2-61 

1,152  00 

440,917  00 

9  1  Middleborough,t 

2-49 

3,000  00 

1,603,928  00 

10  1   East  Bridge  water. 

2-46 

2,000  00 

814,600  00 

1  1 1      Hanson, 

239 

900  00 

376,786  00 

J2  1  Hull,  .        .        .        . 

2-38 

281  29 

117,823  00 

13  1  Halifax,      . 

2-34 

600  00 

255,884  00 

14      Marshfield, 

2-33 

1,500  00 

643,191  00 

15  \  VV.  Bridgewater, 

2432 

1,200  00 

516,955  00 

16     South  Scituate,  . 

2-27 

1,700  00 

747,414  00 

17     Duxbury,    . 

2-23 

2,396  00 

1,076,363  00 

\%     Hanover,    . 

2-18 

1,200  00 

550,089  00 

19      Bridge  water. 

2-05 

2,500  00 

1,222,351  00 

20 

Kingston,   . 

1-88 

1,600  00 

853,645  00 

21 

Carver, 

1-86 

650  00 

347,995  00 

22 

Plympton,  . 

1-82 

600  00 

330,503  00 

i  23 

Marion.:^ 

— 

600  00 

-           - 

24 

Lakeville,|| . 

" 

1,000  00 

*  Including  Marlon. 
%  Included  in  Bochester. 


t  Including  LakeTlUa. 

I  Ineloded  in  JMiddleboroogh. 
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SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-^.  Ixxxiii 


GRADUATED  TABLES— Thihd  Sbribs. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  in  each 
town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  6  and  15,  according  to  the  returns. 
The  mean  average  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in  Summer  to  the  aver- 
age attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2.  In  some  cases,  the  true 
mean  average  is  not  obtained  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  schools  of 
some  towns.  In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indicate  in  their 
returns  the  true  mean  average,  that  their  result  may  be  inserted  in  the  Table. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  twb  former  are  essential  to 
denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearly  equal,  or  the 
dUSerence  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the  appropriate 
mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  fontinuation  of  the  deci- 
mals, therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases,  where  without  such  continua- 
tion, the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  more  than  100  per 
cent.  This  result,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  the  returns 
correctly  made,  is  to  be  thus  explained : — the  mean  average  attendance  upon  all  the 
Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  town 
between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent,  because  the  attendance  of 
children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children 
between  those  ages. 

Teachers  and  committees  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently  careful  to  secure  an  accu- 
rate ret  rii  of  the  average  attendance.  On  this  account  it  is  not  claimed  that  the 
towns  in  all  cases,  are  entitled  to  the  exact  precedence  given  them  in  the  Table.  They 
may  not  be  thus  entitled  by  the  actual  attendance,  while  they  are  so  according  to  the 
returns. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED  TABLES— Thied  Series. 

Tt^le,  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  Slate  are  numerically,  oi 
.    ranged,  according  to  the  avbraoe  attendance  o/'M«r  ckiidre. 
upon  t!te  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1854-^. 
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"  i. ' 

'M'- 

5        1 

Si 

TOWJIH. 

1 

p 
fl 

M 
ml 

TOWKH. 

i.  i 

=1    •: 

1 

S:i 

Ji 

ills 

m    |i 

V 

1  PHtLLIPSrN'i    "0 

155 

1.29-83 

24 

Chelmsford,  . 

439     379  JE 

2'Monroe.t       . 

47 

59 

1.25.53 

25 

Marlborough, 

m     630  .8! 

3  Hopkinton,]  . 

638 

ei>5 

1.10-74 

26;  Chariton, 

376     335  .a 

4,  Shrewsbury, . 

211 

aa 

). 08-33 

27  Rusaell, 

101     695  M 

eo5 

849 

1.05-52 

2el  Hollaod. 

78       69  .a 

6;  Greenwich,  . 

142 

148 

1.04-23 

29  Royalaton,      . 

3161    279  * 

7!  Chilniark,      . 

129 

131 

1.01-55 

30;  HolJen. 

459!     404  .e 

8 

Leominster,  . 

636 

636 

1.00-39 

31  Medfield, 

180,     158  £ 

9 

Slierbom,      . 

197 

196 

JUM9 

311,     1&4  i 

10 

87 

S5 

.97-70 

33  Harvard, 

*r2l    237' i 

11 

Bolton, 

250 

242 

.97 

34|  ShaioD, 

236<    206  i 

!2i  Wnyland,      . 

224 

217 

.96-87 

35|  Sunderland,  . 

IBOi     157!  i 

13'  Nahanl, 

4b 

44 

.96-73 

36  Dunstable,      . 

107|      93,  i 

14   Orange, 

3i9 

333 

.95-55 

37|  Upton,  . 

397,    344  i 

isi  Carliale, 

101 

95 

.94-55 

38 1  Cole  mine. 

429     370  i 

16|  Btowe, . 

272 

257 

.94-48 

39  Aahboroham, 

446,     38r  i 

17|  Weslon,         . 

207 

193 

.93-47 

40l  Scituttte, 

47al     403  i 

18!  Weslborough, 

502 

464 

.92-13 

4l!HawIey, 

205,     174  i 

19  Warwick,      . 

211 

195 

.92-41 

42;  Brimfield, 

254I    215  .t 

20  Rox'e,  . 

140 

13b 

.91-27 

43 

BillericB, 

352,     2!t8  .1 

31  Littleton.    ■   . 

IGb 

150 

.90-66 

44 

FoxbotoHgh,  . 

434!     368  A 

22  Hardwick,     . 

285 

258 

.90-52 

45 

Natick.    ^     . 

642     544;  i 

23  Pelbam, 

166 

149 

.90-06 

46 

Paiton, 

167     J41  i 

i«  KboDli  to  Winter."  tll^  i 


ei  le  ulaillrituidlniiEliool.  BuBBa  (M  Wtow 
Ik  HnmU;  uitcnM  Ibam  In  tUf  Tabl>>, 
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47 

Chelsea,       . 

1,7!0  1.448 

.84-70 

96  Berlin, 

2ffi 

1591  .78^ 

317 

S68 

.84-54 

97  Danrers,      - 

1,901 

1,487   .78-22 

49  Acton,. 

331 

279 

.84-44 

98  Southboro', . 

297 

232  .78-11 

50:W.Bridge»iit'r 

336 

282 

.84-07 

99  Auburn,      . 

182 

142  .78-02 

511  HubbRrdstOD, 

442 

371 

.83-93 

100  Wilmington, 

152 

118;  .77-96 

52l  BoylflWn,      . 

205 

172 

.83-90 

101  Gill,    . 

156 

12l|  .77-88 

531  Lcverett,       . 

208 

174 

.83-65 

102  Chesterfield, 

205 

159,  .77-80 

54l  Pepiwrell,     . 

336 

281 

.83-03 

103  Rnynham,   . 

331 

8571  .77-79 

55;  Ware,  . 

556 

463 

.83-36 

104  dnincy,       . 

1,159 

899   .77-61 

56'  Abioglon,      . 
57'  Atliol,  . 

1,218 

1,014 

.83-29 

105!  Plymouth,    . 

l,3t4i  1,019;  .77-54 

450 

374 

.83-11 

106;  Lexington,  . 

405 

314'  .77-53 

58'  Lincoln, 

115 

95 

.83-04 

107;  Lancaster,  . 

ai5 

367  .77-39 

59'  LonffmeBdow, 

234 

194 

.8i!H) 

108  Huntington, 
109,  Lunenburg, 

237 

183|  .77-21 

60  N.  Brooltfield 

433 

348 

.82-58 

256 

197  .77-14 

6I|  CohuBBel,      . 

368 

302 

.82-20 

42-i 

325  .77-01 

621  Dover,  . 

118 

97 

.82-20 

lll!w«lee,    .     . 

137 

105  .77 

63.  Methuen, 

425 

348 

.83 

1121  Hanover,     . 

319 

245  .76-95 

64,  Ashby. . 

at!0 

213 

.81.M 

113.  Rehobotb,   . 

412 

317  .76-94 

65|To»nBend,    . 

453 

369 

£1-56 

1141  Lakeville,    . 

245 

188  .76-93 

66!  Hollislon,     . 

619 

504 

.81-50 

H5'  Wcstford,    . 

301 

231    .76-91 

67|  iiaoson, 

240 

193 

.81-45 

116  Northboro', . 

255 

196   .70-86 

68  Oahham,       . 

263 

314 

.81-^ 

117|  Somerset,    . 

255 

196   .76-86 

69!  Shirley. 

260 

211 

.81-34 

1181  WorthingtoQ 

277 

212   ,76-81 

701  Leyden,         . 

160 

130 

.81-25 

119  Ervinff, 

90 

69;  .76^ 

7ll  BoKford,       . 

219 

177 

.81-05 

120 

Wrentham, . 

720 

552,  .76^ 

721  Reading,       . 

447 

36? 

.80-98 

121 

Winthrop,   . 

60 

46  .76-66 

73;  Melroec,        . 

369 

297 

.80-'52 

122 

New  Salem, 

305 

233  -76-55 

74'  Dr»cut, 

345 

278 

80-57 

123 

Newton, .     , 

1,100 

842;  .76-54 

75 

Templelon,  . 

489 

394 

80..17 

184  Sterling,      . 

390 

2971  .76-28 

76 

Birre,  . 

586 

472 

.80-54 

3,652 

2,7821  .76-17 

77 

Norton, 

384 

SOS 

.80-33 

126  Swampacott, 

253 

192!  -'fi-OS 

7* 

N.  Braintree, 

170 

I3f 

.80-29 

127'  Enfield,       . 

234 

178;  .76-06 

7a 

Granby, 

SOO 

160 

.80 

128;  Princeton,   . 

294 

223   .76-08 

8fl 

Rutland, 

276 

220 

.79-89 

129 

Brighton,     . 

PleinBcId,    . 

500 

380  .76 

e 

He»tb, . 

179 

143 

.79-88 

130 

13 

99   .75-95 

m 

Edffftrtown.  .  1    420 

33S 

.79-76 

131 

Walpole,      . 

384 

291 !  -75-91 

83,  Bf^Jford, 

201 

m 

.79-60 

132 

Charlestown 

3,785 

3,87:1]  ,75-90 

84'  ProvinceWwn 

5ii 

.79-52 

133!  N.  Chelsea, 

137 

104   .75-90 

85l  Montsgue,    . 

344 

a7J 

.79-50 

134  Halifait,       . 

176 

133  .75-85 

661  Millbury,      . 

558 

44C 

.79-48 

135;  8.  Reading, 

502 

380;  .75-79 

87  Berkley,       . 

197 

I5f 

.79-44 

1361  Gioucester, . 

1.78! 

1,353'  .75-65 

294 

23t 

.79-25 

137  Westminster 

385 

291;  .75-58 

89  Concord, 

404 

32C 

.79-20 

138  Montgomery 

81 

61 1  .75-30 

90!  Gardner,       . 

400 

3k 

.79-12 

139  Peru,  .        . 

11 

83|  .75-82 

911  Bemardaton, 

207 

Iffi 

i    .78-98 

140  Kingston,    . 

28^ 

216|  .75-17 

92l  Aahland,        . 

285 

22. 

,    .78-94 

141   Canton, 

59i: 

449!  .75-16 

93;  Boston, 

24289 

i9or 

,    .78-50 

142  Weymouth, 

1,240 

936,  .75-16 

94  Hstlield,        . 

193 

15 

1    .78-49 

143'  Winchendon 

460 

345  .75-10 

95  Windsor,      . 

222 

17 

.78-37 

1 

1441  New  Bedfon 

3,54 

8,6461  .74-73 

"      1 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


1^ 

31 

jllj 

b 

ii 

Towns. 

P 

t|l| 

™-- 

fl 

tL 

a' 

a-'ss 

i'- 

«■ 

145  Otw,     .        . 

193 

144   .74-fil 

194 

norchesler, . 

1,857!  1,311 

146!  Wflllfleet.     . 

550 

410  .74-54 

195 

Monterey,    . 

173 

133 

1171  Warren,       . 
148   NorlhG^ld,    . 

339 

253  .74-48 

191. 

D.na..        . 

198 

139 

427 

318  .74.47 

197|  Dudley,        . 

28:) 

l!i? 

149;Middbboro',. 

877 

653  .74-40 

619 

430, 

150  Sudbury.      . 

343 

2551  .74.34 

19»|  Brookline,   . 

508 

352 

151,  W.Cambridge 

386 

286!  .74-09 

300  Ipswich,      . 

703 

487 

314 

158  .74-06 

201    rfiiigham.    . 
202;  Slurbridge,  . 

770 

534; 

153'  Brooklield,    . 

411 

304|  .73-96 

497 

3441 

154!  Mirehfield,    . 

361 

Sfiol  .73-83 

203:N.Bridge«atV 

1,134 

7771 

155;  CliMler, 

305 

235  .73-77 

2041  Kaslon, 

531 

3fi7i 

15(i  Hamilton,      . 

160 

1 181  .73-75 

2ft5,  Roxbury,     . 

3,7601  2,595 

157,  Spencer, 

541 

3991  -73-75 

3001  N.  Reading, 

220 

151 

158  Hadley, 

43a 

330   .73-50 

207   Wbatelf,     . 

213 

146 

159,  Fiichburg,    . 

1,087 

798;  .73-41 

20s,  BelchertowQ, 

586 

401j 

16U;  Dighton,       . 

383 

280|  .73.-J3 

3091  Blandford,   . 

307 

2  id! 

ISllSandisfield,  . 

309 

a-Ml  .73-13 

310;  MiddletoQ,  . 

188 

128: 

801 

588   .72-95 

211   Florida, 

167 

114 

ISi,  Buckland,     . 

338 

2381  .72-71 

312  Amherst,     . 

657 

448; 

164   Wahham,      . 

929 

6751  .72-71 

213  Sulton, 

539 

:«M 

1«5'  MeUford,      . 

903 

656  .72-64 

314  BMkei,        . 

290 

1 9ft 

IM!'  Monson, 

508 

3891  .73-63 

215  W.  Roxbury, 

751 

5081 

167,  PairhBt-en,     . 

1,11a 

807  .73-55 

2)6  Deerlield,    . 

539 

364l 

168  Sionebaio,     . 

450 

3«  .73-55 

2I7|  Alford, 

118 

79 

16!l  Charlflmont,  . 

267 

193,  .72.47 

2l8t  Beverly,       . 

l.l&l 

797i 

170  Medway,      . 

644 

466,  .73-43 

219;  Mancheater, 

390 

263; 

17l|  Haverhill,     . 

1,458 

1,054,'  .724)3 

466 

313, 

172  Somerville,   . 

9aj 

711 

.7-3.33 

23l|  Wendell,     . 

178 

119 

173  Goshen.         . 

108 

78 

.72-23 

232 

Chicopee.     . 

1,319 

881! 

1741  DnuglflS,       . 

420 

303 

72-14 

32:1 

Falmouth,    . 

574 

382 

175'  Middlefield,  . 

173 

124 

.71-96 

234 

Yarmouth,  . 

551 

366: 

17rt  Lynn,    . 

3,088 

3,221 

.71-92 

233 

333 

1541 

177.  E.  Bridge  water 

581 

417 

.71-77 

326 

Cheshire,     . 

307 

203l 

178;  Ashfield,       . 

313 

234 

.71-73 

237 

Milton, 

487 

33* 

I7U|  Mnlden,         . 

841 

603;  .71-70 

228 

228 

1511 

I8O;  S.  Hadley,     . 

413 

206|  .71-67 

239 

Franklin,     . 

418 

275 

»33 

667,  .71.56 

2:}0 

Savoy, 

314 

140 

18J|  W.  Boyltfon, 

411 

294;  .71 -Si 

231 

Weatnort,    . 

660 

433 

18:1,  Needhaoi,     . 

416 

2971  .71 -ai 

232i  Watertown, 

733 

479 

318 

237,  .71-38 

233  Duxbury,     . 

563 

367 

185  Winchester, . 

353 

253  .71.38 

234':  Woburo,      . 

903 

588, 

186'  Lowell, 

6,064 

4,^)25  .71-32 

3:15,  Salem, 

4350:  3,838 

1871  Orleans, 

451 

331    .71-28 

236!  Carver,         . 

395 

191 

188   Bridgewater, 

597 

425   .71-27 

2371  Pembroke,  . 

300 

194 

189  Westhampton, 

133 

94  .71-21 

2;$8  Groveland,  . 

273 

176 

190  S.  Sciluate,  . 

360 

325  .70-97 

239  Hull,  . 

55 

35 

lyi;  N.  Marlboro,' 

336 

238   .70-83 

340  Weataeld,    . 

907 

585 

]9il  Slielburae,    . 

373 

192!  .70-77 

241   Dennis,         . 

ess 

550 

lai.  MJIford, 

^ 

867  .70-75 

343  Andover,     . 

1,433 

922 

SCHOOL  BETUBNS— 1854-5. 


"1^" 

~i 

°^- 

H 

i .    ni 

h 

^1 

E  = 

ii       ■sM 

TOWNS. 

1 

1 

1 

Towns. 

i 

ii  if 

II  ill' 

243  Nanfocket,  . 

1,533 

988  .64-12 

288  Bamstftble, . 

1,076 

616  .57-29 

944   SnugiiH, 

3^ 

236'  .63  95 

289  Lee,    . 

89:1 

511    57-27 

345  Chnlham,      . 

S35 

342  .63-92 

290!  Darlmouth, . 

855 

4881  .57-07 

24n  Richmond,    . 

209 

130|  .63-87 

2ilI|Rnchester,   . 

652 

3691  .56-59 
56*  ,56  56 

247  Bminlree,     . 

765 

4881  .6379 

2!)2|  Burlinglon, . 

99 

246  VV.8princfield 

437   .63-79 

293,  Ease:., 

316 

176  ..■i.;-;B 

24il  Tjngsboro'  . 

118  .63-70 

1,139 

641 

.56-33 

230  Mpmbii, 

159'  .63-60 

295  Hancock,    . 

185 

104 

.ai-2i 

251   Scekonk,       . 

315  .63-50 

296,  Clinlon,        . 

580 

32a 

.55-60 

253  WilbmhMn, . 

508 

322,  .63-48 

297/Gt.BarriDgt'D 

733 

401 

.54-77 

S5:t  Wonhim,     . 

238 

151,  .63-44 

298'  Rock  port,    . 

790 

432  ..14-68 

254  W.  Newbury, 

313 

2S9,  .63-22 

299:  HlTu>dale,     . 

271 

148'  M-lil 

ass  UBrwicb,      . 

960 

605'  .63-02 

3U0i  Adams, 

1,318 

715  .54-28 

25fi  Conivsy,        . 

428 

269!  .6296 

30l|New  Ashford 

40 

21;  .53-75 

1,182 

743  .62-90 

aoaiSwanzey,     . 

280 

150  .53-75 

258  Groton. 

ea 

391 :  .62-84 

303,  Stockbridge, 
304  W.Broohfi^ld 

420 

235  .53-69 

25!J  Leicester,     . 

561 

Xm  .62-83 

303 

159   .52-64 

2(10  Lynnfield,     . 

204 

198|  .fia-74 

305  BtBckstone, . 

1,022 

5;Mi!  .52-44 

201  Pnlmer. 

760 

476,  .62.69 

306  Willi«mat'n, 

e-w 

345!  -52-35 

2(12  Granville,      . 

292 

]83|  .62-67 

307  PiitBfield,     . 

1,488 

778!  .52-31 

Sti:i  PlymptoD,     . 

214 

134;  .62-61 

308  Wehrter.      , 

580 

303;  .52-94 

2114  Grollon,         . 

850 

532'  .62-38 

309   Ml-WashVln 

72 

37',  .52-08 

2fi5  Ludlow,         . 

260 

162)  .62-50 

310  Tyrinehara, 

180 

9:1!  .51-94 

2fiii  PiPBcott, 

201 

125  .62-43 

SlllLiwrence,  . 

2,176 

1,116 

.51-28 

2(17  Newbury,      . 

255 

156'  .61-96 

3121  Mirloo,        . 

202 

103 

.51-23 

2(i6  Ecrpmoot,    . 

234 

143!  .61-11 

313,  Dedham,     . 

865 

442 

.51-15 

aai'  Randolph,     . 

1,134 

6891  .60-75 

314   Dalton.         . 

974 

rw 

,50-36 

270  Ameabury,    . 

573 

346;  .60-47 

315!  TopsSeld,    . 

342 

191 

.50 

2711  llolyoke,       . 

755 

456,  .60-39 

316;  Paotucket,  . 

911 

451 

.49-50 

272  Brewster,      . 

304 

1831  .60.19 

317!  Lenox, 

378 

187 

.49-47 

27:i  W.atockb'dge 

320 

192i  .60-15 

3181  Saliabury,    . 

684 

.334 

.48-83 

274  Tnunton,      . 

2,90* 

1,739,  .5!l.85 

319  WarhingtoD, 

225 

108 

.46-23 

275'  WorPCHter,  . 

3,845 

2^1    .59-84 

320|  Springfield, . 

3,44! 

1,621 

.4«.99 

27(i'  Kowley, 

244 

146  .59-83 

321i  Freetown,    , 

351 

1631  .46-43 

277i  Mnrbiehead,. 

1,627 

972   ,59-77 

3221  Newboryport 
323  Bradford,     . 

9,875 

1,985!   •"-69 

27?;  Sh.-ffield,      . 

580 

346  .59-74 

290 

128   .44-13 

9751  liasihsmpton, 

225 

134   .59-55 

3941  Clarksburgr, 

105 

45,  .42.85 

2eoi  VVnreham,     . 

734 

43-i  .58-92 

325  EaBlham,      . 

161 

671  .41  93 

3r<  II  Greenfield,    . 

533 

314    St5-91 

3-261  Tisbury,      . 

384 

142!  .:Mi-97 

ae-i  (Jeorgelown, 

39fi 

231    .58-33 

327;  Laneeboro',. 

332 

116,  .35-09 

28:1;  Trurn,  .         . 

607 

a^4]  .58-31 

328   Agawam,*  . 

284;  Fall  River,   . 

2,718 

1,570,  .57-78 

329;  N.  Andover,' 

285;  Oxford, 

filO 

352  .57-78 

330  8.I)BnverB,* 

atci.'  Uibridge,    . 

656 

380  .57.75 

33t  South«tck,f 

2e7j  Tolland,        . 

144 

83  .57-63 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED  TABLES— Third  Sebies. 

Table,  in  wkick  all  the  Tovms,  in  the  respective  Countiet 
Slate,  are  numerically  arratiffed,  according  to  the  mea»  a 
attendance  of  their  children  upon  the  Public  Schools, . 
j/ear  1854-5. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

1 

h 
II 

i- 
i 

1 

i 

1 

^?i 

ss 

^s 

=  ? 

|:s 

1' 

a-i 

|-S 

i' 

1 

CHELSEA,  ■ 

1,710 

1,«8 

.84.70 

3,  Winthrop,     . 

60 

, 

i 

Boeton, 

M-im 

190b7 

.76-50 

4;N.  CbelHCs,  . 

1 

137j     1( 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1  NAHANT,    . 

46       44 

.96-73 

17]  S^ugus, 

369     2: 

alMethuen,'     . 

425I    3ii 

.82    . 

18,  Wenham,      . 

3381     li 

3i  Boxford, 

2191     177 

.81-05 

363'    2 

41  Dan  vers, 

l,90l!  1,487 

.78-aa 

20  LvnoSeld,      . 
21!  Newbury,      . 

204     1; 

5'  Swampscott,. 

253;     193 

.76-08 

355      li 

6j  Gloucester,  . 

l,789i  1,3K 

.75-65 

221  Amesbury,     . 

57J     a 

160|     lit 

.73-75 

23|  Rowley, 

344      I 

6'  Haverhill,     . 

1.458i  1,054 

.7:^32 

24'  Marblefaead,  . 

gjLynn,    .         . 

3,088|  3,221 

.71-93 

35  Geor^towD, . 

m\  2 

lOi  Ipawich, 

702;    48; 

.69-37 

26!  Ebbei,    . 

316     i 

111  Middleton, 

I8B1    m 

.68-35 

27;  Rockport,      . 

79C      4 

IQ   Beverly, 

1,I»4!     79; 

.67-31 

281  Lawrence,      . 

2,176  1,1 

13  Manchester, 

29  Topefield,      . 

14,  Sttleni,  . 

4,350;  a,82t 

.05-01 

30  Salisbury,      . 

6&1     3 

15,  Groveland, 

2731     176 

.64-65 

3l|  Newbury  port, 

2,875  1.2 
290^    I 

16  Andover,      . 

1,433     92a 

.64-34 

32j  Bradford,        . 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-5. 
MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 
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'  '-^i 

ii 

n 
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'4 

=1 

l^i 

TOWVB 

in 

H 

S^s 

TOWKS 

"'Ii 

ti 

It  = 

2^2 

ii 

PI 

§ 

\\ 

^1  1 

i-' 

ij 

iii' 

i"^ 

1^ 

|s  r 

1 

HnPKINTON 

638 

6<)5 

1.10-74 

27 

Aahland,        . 

285 

225  .78-94 

3'  Framinghai[i, 

BOS 

849 

1.05-53 

281  Wilmington, 

153 

118  .77-96 

3  Blierborn,      . 

IS)? 

I9f 

.'»-49 

29;  Lesinglon,    . 
30,  WeBtfcrd,      . 

405 

314   .77-53 

4i  Boxbomugh, . 

87 

85 

.5)7-70 

30 1 

2;tl    .76-91 

5  Waylund,      . 

234 

317 

.9(i-87 

31i  Nevton, 

1,100 

842;  .76-54 

6'  Caihsk,        . 

101 

95 

.94-55 

32  Cambridge,  . 

3,653 

2,789  .70-17 

7 

Slowe,  . 

872 

257 

Jt4-18 

ail  Brighton,       . 

500 

380|  .76 

8 

WcBlon,        . 

207 

19: 
150 

J)3.47 

3,785 

2,873  .75-90 

!) 

Littleton,      . 

ifH 

.90-6(1 

35  S.  Reading,   . 

503 

380  .75-79 

10 

i-i-i 

379 

.89-81 

36  SudbuiT,        . 

343 

255  .74-34 

11 

Marlburaugli, 

712 

636 

.89-3-3 

:J7|  W.  Cxnbridge 

38<> 

286  ,74-09 

J  J 

Dunalabie,     . 

107 

93 

.86-91 

38i  WaltliBm,       . 

929 

675  .73-71 

1;! 

Billerica, 

35'2 

296 

.8480 

.39  Medfofd,       . 

903 

ftVI,  .72^ 

14 

Natick 

on 

5)4 

.84-73 

450 

336   .73-55 

15 

27! 

.84-44 

983 

711    .73-32 

Ifi 

Pepiierell,      . 

3:J( 

281 

.&3-6:! 

42  Maiden, 

841 

603'  .71-70 

17 

Lincol...         . 

115 

95 

^UA 

43,  Wincheater,  . 

353 

2521  .71-38 

Il- 

A-hby, 

Stiii 

213 

.81-92 

44,  Lowell, 

6.064 

4,335,  .71-33 

ls) 

To^naend.    . 

453 

36! 

.81-56 

46!  N.  Reading,  . 

320 

1511  .68-63 

-^0  Holtiaton,      . 

6I!1 

SOI 

.81-50 

46'  Tewhsbury.  . 

228 

15 1|  .66-23 

SI   Shirley 

9IW 

211 

.81-34 

47 1  WatertowM, 

733 

479,  .05-50 

Sa'  Reiidmg,      . 

447 

•Mi 

.80-98 

48|  Woburn,        . 

903 

5B8  .65-11 

m  MelfMe,         . 

aim 

297 

.80-62 

49  Tyngrtioto'    . 

166 

1 ISI  .63-70 

341  Dmcut, 

315 

278 

80-57 

50|  Gralon. 

633 

39 1 1  .63-84 

25|  BiidforJ,        . 

an 

160 

.79-60 

5t'  Burlington,    . 

99 

56  .56  56 

St> 

Concord, 

404 

3«i 

.79-30 

W( 

)RC 

ESTER    COUNTY 

ipmuipsrN" 

119 

154 

1.29-83 

14,  Peterriistn.    . 

317 

368  .84-54 

2,  Shrewsbury,. 

311 

229 

1.08-53 

15  HjbbBrdBton, 

444 

371    .83.93 

3 

LeoiiiiQBtcr,  . 

636 

638 

1.00-39 

16!  BovlatAD.       . 

305 

172  .83-90 

4 

Bolton, 

250 

342 

.97 

17 

•it^l,    .         . 

450 

374   .83-11 

5 

WHBiborough, 

502 

464 

.92-43 

18 

N.  BrookSeld 

432 

ai8  .82-58 

6 

Hardwick.\ 

285 

258 

.90-52 

19 

Oakbtqi,        . 

263 

214   .81-36 

7 

376 

a^■) 

.e9-« 

20 

489 

394    80-57 

b 

Rr>yalatuD,     . 
llotden, 

31b 

279 

.88-29 

21 

Bane,   . 

586 

473i  .60-54 

V 

45!) 

404 

.88-01 

22 

N.  Braintroe, 

170 

136,  -HO-29 

10 

[Urvsrd,        . 

272 

2:17 

.87-31 

23 

Ratland, 

276 

220   .79-89 

11 

Upton,  . 

397 

314 

.8&«4 

34 

Millbury,      . 

558 

44:1  .79-48 

IV 

Aahburnham, 

44t 

381 

.85J3 

25 

Gardner, 

400 

316  .79-13 

13 

Pftxton, 

167 

141 

.84.73 

36 

Berlin, 

203 

159  .78.32 

SCHOOL  RETURNS— 18M-5. 
HAMPDEN    C  O  U  N  T  y— CoKTtitUBD. 
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1  - 

.1 
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1:1 

'ii- 

H^ 

■^  a 

sl 

slfl 

1=1 

:!4 

^Zs 

p 

|£^3 

i-^ 

|5 

|=^s 

It 

WeWfinld.    . 

907 

sai 

.64-49 

Iff  Lndlow, 

360 

163  .62-50 

12 

W.Sprinsfield 

685 

4:J7 

.6:1-79 

17 

Holyoke,        . 
T..liand,        . 

75.1 

45fi    6D-.W 

13 

Wilbraharn,  . 

506 

3M 

.63-48 

18 

144 

8:1  ,57-63 

14 

Palmer.         . 

760 

476 

.6i-69 

19 

3,44! 

1.621j  .46-99 

15 

GriDville,      . 

S02 

183 

.62-67 

30 

Southwick,    . 

No 

retura 

FKAMELIN    COUNTY. 

, 

KONROE,*  . 

47 

59 

1.35-53 

IS  Neil^lem, 

90 

69 

.76-66 

a 

Orsnge, 

349 

33:t 

J)WS 

305 

233 

•76-55 

^ 

Warwick,     . 

311 

195 

.93-41 

16  NwlhBnId,    . 

437 

318 

.74-47 

A 

Ro»e,  .        . 

149 

136 

.91-27 

214 

15S 

.74-06 

5 

SuDderUnd,  . 

180 

157 

.87-33 

18;  Buckland,     . 

328 

238 

.73-71 

6 

Coleraine,     . 

499 

370 

.86-24 

267 

193 

.73-4> 

7 

Hawler,       . 

305 

J  74 

J 1-87 

sol  AshHeld,       . 

313 

224 

.71-73 

8 

Lcverett, 

308 

174 

.83-65 

31  Shelbume,    . 

27* 

193 

.70-77 

9 

Leydep,        . 

160 

130 

.81-25 

3-2  Whately,       . 

213 

146 

.68JM 

10 

Ilioth, .        . 

179 

143 

.79-88 

^i\  Deerfleid,      . 

.W9 

364 

.67^ 

11 

?ltSl.,-: 

344 

371 

.79-50 

31   Wendell,       . 

178 

119 

.66-85 

13 

207 

163 

.78-98 

^ga,d, : 

428 

269 

.63  96 

13 

Gill.     .        . 

1S6 

131 

.77-88 

533 

314 

.58-91 

BERKSHERE    COUNTY. 

1 

WINDSOR,  . 

23S 

174 

.7&^ 

it!  Hancock,      . 

185 

104 

.56-81 

3 

Peru,    .         . 

111 

83 

.75-33 

18  Gt.B«nnn«'o 

73:} 

401 

.51-77 

3 

Oti«,     .        . 

193 

144 

.74-61 

19,  Hinsdale,       . 

371 

148 

.54-61 

4 

Sandiafield,  . 

309 

336 

.73-13 

20  Adams, 

1,318 

715 

..^4-28 

5 

N.  Mdriboro,' 

338 

.70-aj 

2li  NewAshford, 

40 

31 

A3-75 

6 

122 

.70-52 

32.  Slockbridm, . 
83,  Willismsfn, . 

4W 

22.1 

.53-69 

7 

Ploridi,         . 

114 

.66-36 

659 

345 

.52-35 

8 

Becket, 

196 

.67-75 

34!  Pittefteld.       . 

1,488 

778 

Ji2-31 

9 

Airord, 

118 

79 

.67-37 

35,  HLWaah'gtD 

7i 

37 

.5309 

10 

Cheshire,      . 

307 

303 

.66-38 

36.  Tyringham,  . 

im 

m 

.51-94 

11 

Savoy, 

314 

140 

.65-65 

37   Dalton, 

274 

138 

.50-36 

13 

Richmond,    . 

209 

133 

.63-87 

28  Lenox, 

378 

187 

.49^7 

13 

Esremont,    . 

234 

143 

.61-11 

335 

108 

.48  33 

14 

W.Slockb'dge 

3'» 

193 

.60-15 

30  Clarkeburft,   . 

105 

45 

.43-85 

IS 

Sheffield,      . 

560 

346 

-'i9.74 

311  LnDMboro',   . 

33-J 

116 

.35-09 

16 

Lee,     .'      . 

^ 

511 

57-37 

'>•*  DOU,  p*(*  M. 


SCHOOL  RETURNS— 1854-5. 
BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 


IIPROVINCET'N 
i  Wellfleet,  . 
3,  Orleans, 
41  Falmouth,  . 
5,  Ytrmoulb,  . 
R  Dcnnii, 
7,  Chsthim, 


* 

i 

^^i 

fs 

°^-^ 

^r- 

2^ 

1- 

si 

55 

-III 

i 

5? 

ilfl 

£eii 

«-- 

ass  8 

„,, 

S4ft 

.79-52 

8  Uir«rich.       . 

» 

605 

.63.CC3 

ssn 

4ii: 

.7-1-54 

!)   Brewater,       . 

.till 

1*1 

.60-lil 

451 

:iji 

.7i-aa 

lo!  Truro,  . 

tm 

3S4 

.58-31 

."iTJ 

:w 

.6rt.55 

Ill  Birnsuble,    . 

i.im 

<!m 

.57-!B) 

551 

:m 

.flti-41 

13,  Smdwicli,     . 

i,i:iii 

till 

.56-38 

.'ir>i' 

.K4-47 

Vl  Butham,       . 

IHl 

.41-94 

.. 

iHl 

.63-9a 

1 

DUKES    COUNTY. 


1,  CHILMARK,        139|     131    1-01-50       3,  Twburr, 
aj  Eaguiown,         4^0     335     .79-76 


384  143  .36-97 


NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


1|NANTUCKET,  1.533!    983.    .64-12 


MEAN  AVERAGB  ATTENDANCE   FOR  HIE  STATE. 


NumbcT  af  children  between  5  nod  15  jeua  of  age,  in  the  State,      .        .  213,984 

llcaa  average  attendance ;        .        .        .  ltO,SI5 

lUtio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  nuinbet  of  children  between  S  and  IS, 

eipreased  in  decinuUi,           : .74 
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REPORT   OF    BOA.RD   OF    EDUCATION,    ITS   8XCRXTART   AXD   AOEKTS. 

Bigelow,  George  N.,  appointed  Principal  of  the  Framingham  Nonnal  School,  6,  1 1. 

Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  5. 

Boarding  round,  evils  of,  75. 

Bout  well,  Hon.  George  S.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board,  8. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Agents  of,  6. 

prosperity  of,  6. 

report  of  visitors  of,  12. 

statistics  of,  7,  12  0<  teq. 

Common  Schools,  advance  in  appropriations  for  the  support  €i,  5. 

interest  of  people  in,  6,  6. 
defects  and  needed  improvements  in,  37  el  »9q. 
extravagant  views  in  respect  to  results  of,  88. 
limitations  of  the  power  of  the  teachers  o(  39  ei  mq. 
effect  of  outside  and  foreign  influences  upon,  41,  42  0<  teq, 

general  tone  of  society  upon,  44. 
dangers  to,  from  over-legislation,  48. 

misappropriation  of  the  School  Fund,  49. 
mistaken  views  of  a  few,  60» 
value  to,  of  present  organization  for  promoting  the  interests  of,  60. 
evils  to,  arising  from  inadequate  appropriations  for,  and  in^>erfect 

administration  of^  51. 
dangers  to,  from  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  upon,  52. 

conflicting  interests  and  local  prejudices,  53. 
mistakes  of  teachers,  54  ei  ieq, 
defldency  of  moral  training  in,  58. 
mistakes  in  the  discipline  of,  59  §i  teq* 
Conant,  Marshall,  extracts  from  Report  of,  15  et  teq, 
Crosby,  Professor  Alpheus,  Report  of  as  agent  of  the  Board,  71. 

labors  of^  78. 

Dictionaries  furnished,  66. 

Edwards,  Richard,  appointed  Principal  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  24. 

Framingham  Normal  School,  prospects  of,  6. 

report  of  viiitofB  oi,  11, 


INDEX.  xcvii 

Teacher,  work  of,  53. 

failure  of,  to  impart  clear  ideas  in  the  elemsnts  of  knowledge,  54 . 
from  mistaken  exercise  of  memory,  55. 

want  of  power  to  secure  the  attendance  of  pupils,  56. 
misdirected  curiosity,  57. 
mistakes  in  discipline,  59  et  aeq. 
exami'iation  of, 

Westfield  Normal  School,  prosperity  of,  6. 

statistics  of,  7,  22,  23. 


AnSTR\CT    OF    SCHOOL    Ii£r0RT9. 
Amherst,   extract   from  Report  of,  89. 


Andover, 

(« 

44 

u. 

Athol, 

14 

44 

61. 

Barre, 

41 

44 

64. 

Becket, 

4( 

44 

106. 

Bellingham, 

C4 

44 

116. 

Beverly, 

41 

44 

15. 

Billcrica, 

44 

44 

34. 

Blackstone, 

•  4 

44 

65. 

Blandford, 

4« 

44 

100. 

Boston, 

44 

44 

3. 

Bradford, 

44 

4( 

18. 

Brighton, 

44 

•4 

35. 

Burlington, 

44 

44 

35. 

Cambridge, 

4« 

44 

37. 

Charlestown, 

44 

44 

38. 

Chatham, 

44 

44 

140. 

Chelsea, 

<4 

44 

10. 

Cohassct, 

44 

44 

117. 

Coleraine, 

44 

44 

105. 

Cummiugton, 

41 

44 

90. 

Dana, 

44 

44 

67. 

Dedham, 

44 

44 

118. 

Dennis, 

44 

44 

141. 

Dorchester, 

4. 

44 

122; 

Duxbury,  . 

•4 

44 

129. 

E.  Bridgewater 

." 

44 

130. 

Eastham, 

44 

44 

141. 

Egremont, 

•( 

44 

108. 

Fall  River, 

l« 

44 

128. 

Falmouth, 

44 

44 

142. 

Freetown, 

44 

IC 

128. 

;  m 

If 

Gt" 


Giovdanct 

Hidler, 
Hilifkx, 

HuBeld. 
Hud  wick, 

Hiiudale, 

Hubbarditon, 

HuntingtOB, 


i-    t* 


Lowdl, 

Ualden. 

Uedfoid, 

UradoD, 

HiddlMnn, 

Uonlerej, 

Nahant, 

Nantucket 
Natick, 


Nonhamplon, 
North  borough, 
Northbridge, 
North  Beidiiw, 


PlainBeia, 
Plymouth, 
PriocetoD, 

Randolph, 
Rochpoct, 
Rowley, 
BopLbton, 
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Sandisfield,  extract  from  Keport  of  143. 


Sandwich, 

« 

•1 

115. 

Saugas, 

f( 

<l 

32. 

Scituate, 

If 

II 

133. 

Shirley, 

14 

II 

49. 

SomeryiUe, 

«t 

II 

60. 

Southampton, 

«( 

11 

96. 

South  Scituate, 

l« 

II 

134. 

Springfield, 

l< 

II 

101. 

Stoneham, 

l< 

II 

61. 

Taunton, 

(( 

II 

129. 

Tolland, 

<( 

II 

102. 

Walpole, 

tt 

II 

126. 

Ware, 

II 

II 

97. 

Wareham, 

If 

II 

137. 

Wenham, 

II 

II 

33. 

Westfield, 

<l 

II 

102. 

Wilbraham, 

«l 

•  1 

103. 

Williamsburg, 

14 

11 

97. 

Woburn, 

II 

II 

53. 

Worthington, 

If 

II 

99. 

Tdrmouth, 

II 

II 

145. 

APPENDIX. 


Abstract  of  School  Returns,  t. 

yalue  of,  iii. 

tabular  statement  of^  li. 

School  Returns,  recapitulation  of,  xliy. 

Tables,  graduated,  Ist  series,  showing  the  sum  appropriated  for  each  child  between 

5  and  15,  xlrii. 
2d  series,  showing  the  ratio  of  the  valuation  of  the  towns  to  their 

appropriations,  Ixy. 
3d  series,  showing  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the 

number  of  children  in  each  town  between  6  lad  15,  Ixxxiv.. 
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